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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  my  endeavour  throughout  this  volume  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  main  fJEicts  of  physiological  science,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  state  these  facts  in  terms  of  measurement.  The  time  has  gone 
past  for  vague  generalities  in  the  description  of  physiological 
phenomena,  and  physiology  is,  year  by  year,  drawing  nearer  to  her  true 
position  as  a  science,  dealing  as  strictly  with  the  phenomena  and 
basis  of  organic  life  as  physics  deals  with  those  of  dead  matter.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  resist  the  promptings  of 
speculative  inquiry,  and  I  have  accordingly  yielded  to  these  in  several 
instances — in  particular,  in  treating  of  the  phenomena  that  lie  behind  a 
cardiac  contraction,  and  in  discussing  the  intimate  nature  of  nervous 
action. 

I  have  specially  to  thank  Dr.  William  Snodgrass,  M.A.,  the  Muirhead 
Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  for  much 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  and  for  reading 
the  proof  sheets  as  it  passed  through  the  press.  My  friend,  Mr.  R  F. 
Muirhead,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  kindly  aided  me  in  the  part  relating  to  some 
of  the  optical  phenomena  of  vision.  The  value  of  the  volume  has  also 
been  enhanced  by  the  description  of  the  method  employed  by  my 
friend,  Professor  A.  Crum  Brown,  in  studying  the  relations  of  the 
semicircular  canals. 

I  beg  to  express  my  obligations  to  certain  articles  in  Hermann's 
great  Handbuch  der  Physhlogie,  in  six  volumes,  and  also  to  Munk's 
Phymlogie  des  Menschm  md  der  Saugethiere.      The  latter  work  has 

pplied  me.  with  not  a  few  facts  bearing  on  the  '  *\ysiology  of  the 
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domestic  animals.  By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  I  was 
also  able  to  make  some  use  of  various  physiological  articles  written  by 
me  for  the  Encydopcedia  BrUannica,  9th  ed.  The  histological  woodcuts 
have  been  largely  derived  from  Stohr's  Lehrbuch  der  Histologie,  under 
the  arrangement  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  General  Physiology, 


JOHN  G.  M*KENDRICK. 


Univkksity  of  Glasgow, 
l8t  October,  1889. 
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TEXT  BOOK   OF   PHYSIOLOGY. 

SECTION  I. 

^       NUTRITION.     FOOD.     DIGESTION. 

Chap.  L— THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSES  OF  NUTRiriON. 

By  nutrition  is  understood  a  series  of  functions  by  which  matter  is 
mtroduced  into  the  body,  becomes  for  a  time  incorporated  with  the 
tissues  and  fluids,  and  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  body  by  various 
channels.  The  matter  thus  introduced  in  the  form  of  food  and  drink, 
along  with  the  oxygen  obtained  in  respiration,  undergoes  chemical 
changes  during  its  passage  through  the  body  by  which  energy  becomes 
either  kinetic  or  potential  As  a  result  of  this  exchange  of  matter 
between  the  organism  and  the  outer  world,  and  of  the  transformations 
of  energy  involved  in  this  exchange,  the  functions  of  the  various  organs 
are  performed.  The  term  nutrition  may  be  limited  strictly  to  the 
processes  by  which  living  tissues  take  from  the  blood  certain  matters,  and 
convert  such  matters  into  their  own  substance,  or  store  them  up  after 
undergoing  various  transformations.  Each  living  tissue  element,  when 
it  performs  the  function  peculiar  to  it,  is  the  seat  of  physical  and 
chemical  operations,  chiefly  of  a  molecular  character,  with  the  result 
that  a  part  of  its  substance  undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  tear  and 
wear ;  that  is  to  say,  the  complex  organic  bodies  forming  the  substance 
of  the  tissue  are  split  up  into  simpler  ones.  The  process  of  nutrition 
may  be  regarded  as  that  by  which  the  tissue  substance  is  reconstructed, 
so  that  it  can  again  perform  its  function. 

Note. — The  special  functions  of  the  humaii  hody  will  be  discussed  under  the 
heads  of  Nutrition,  Innervation,  and  Reproduction.  These  functions  are  closely 
oonnected.  Thus  innervation,  or  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  depends  on 
nutrition,  and  each  stage  of  the  process  of  nutrition  may  be  influenced  by  the 
nervous  system.  In  like  manner,  reproduction  at  all  stages,  in  the  higher  animals, 
depends,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  nutrition  and  innervation. 
11.  A 
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2  NUTRITION. 

it  is  convenient  for  practical  purposes,  however,  to  view  nutrition  as 
a  complex  train  of  processes,  or  as  a  process  consisting  of  many  stages, 
each  of  which  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  in  healthy  action  of 
each  tissue  and  organ,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 
This  mode  of  regarding  nutrition  will  be  found  useful  to  the  student 
of  medicine  when  he  is  called  upon  to  study  the  phenomena  of  disease. 
Thus  in  the  great  majority  of  diseases,  the  emaciated  look  and  the 
feeble  movements  of  the  patient  indicate  that  the  process  of  nutrition  is 
not  duly  performed,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  ascer- 
tain what  stage  or  stages  of  the  process  are  at  fault.  In  some  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  the  error  lies  in  the  processes  by  which  food  is  pre- 
pared for  assimilation,  in  other  cases  there  is  failure  in  some  of  the 
operations  by  which  blood  is  formed,  in  a  third  class  the  mechanism  by 
which  this  blood  is  circulated  through  the  body  and  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  living  tissues  is  not  working  in  a  proper  manner,  while 
in  many  others  nutrition  is  not  duly  performed  in  consequence  of  the 
fault  of  one  or  other  of  the  excretory  organs,  so  that  waste  matters 
which  exercise  a  baneful  effect  on  living  tissue  are  not  eliminated  from 
the  blood.  The  student  should  habituate  himself  to  the  observation  of 
diseased  conditions  from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  and  this  habit 
will  not  only  lead  him  to  see  how  nutrition  may  be  deranged  in 
many  ways,  but  to  arrive  at  the  scientific  explanation  of  some 
of  the  complications  of  disease.  It  must  also  give  him  the  con- 
viction that  impaired  nutrition  is  to  be  treated  by  an  endeavour  to 
restore  the  deranged  processes  to  their  healthy  state,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  process  of  nutrition  itself  is  a 
preliminary  step. 

It  will  be  instructive  at  this  point  to  take  a  survey  of  the  stages  of 
the  process  of  nutrition.  Each  living  tissue  element  is  bathed  in  a  fluid 
from  which  it  receives  the  materials  required  for  its  nourishment  and  by 
which  it  breathes.  It  requires  nutritive  matter  and  oxygen.  The 
nutritive  and  respiratory  fluid  is  derived  from  the  blood.  The  formar 
tion  of  blood  and  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  oxygen  are  accom- 
plished by  a  series  of  processes.  The  principles  that  determine  the 
proper  kind  of  food  and  drink,  as  influenced  by  work,  climate,  age,  etc., 
require  discussion.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  laws  of  dietetics.  In 
the  first  place,  the  materials  that  constitute  food  are  usually  very  unlike 
the  constituents  of  blood,  and  the  food  is  therefore  subjected  to  various 
chemical  and  physical  processes  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  result  of 
these  processes  is  that  the  materials  of  the  food  are  so  altered  as  to  be 
readily  absorbed.     These  chemical  and  physical  processes  constitute 
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digestion,  and  they  include  the  various  mechanical  actions  by  which  the 
food  is  broken  down  in  the  mouth,  swallowed,  and  propelled  along  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  also  the  physical  and  chemical  actions  of  various 
fluids  secreted  by  glands  and  mixed  with  the  food,  such  as  the  saliva, 
the  gastric  juice,  the  intestinal  juice,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  bile. 
The  food  stuffs  thus  rendered  soluble  form  chyme^  and  are  then  absorbed 
either  by  the  blood-vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  or,  as  ehyU,  by  the  lacteals  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
chyle  is  conveyed  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  thence  to  the  receptaculum 
ekyli,  and  by  the  thoracic  duct,  to  the  vascular  system,  being  poured 
into  the  blood  at  the  junction  of  the  left  internal  jugular  with  the  left 
subclavian  vein.  This  stage  of  the  process  is  termed  absorption,  and  by 
it  the  blood  receives  fresh  supplies  of  nutritive  material  at  frequent 
intervals.  But  the  blood  receives  matter  from  other  sources.  Oxygen 
is  added  to  it  by  the  process  of  respiration,  and  it  receives  materials, 
either  in  the  form  of  fluids  holding  matters  in  solution,  or  in  the  form 
of  coloured  and  colourless  blood  corpuscles  from  the  glands  of  the 
lyn^phaiic  system,  sometimes  termed  blood  glands,  such  as  the  spleen,  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  found  in  many  parts  of  the  body.  The  stages  of 
the  process  connected  with  the  making  of  blood  may  be  termed  sangui- 
fication. The  blood  thus  formed  is  a  fluid  holding  the  corpuscles  in  sus- 
pension and  many  substances  in  solution,  and  in  particular  its  coloured 
corpuscles  contain  the  pigment  hcemoglobin  which,  uniting  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  pulmonary  air  cells  with  oxygen,  carries  this  all-important 
element  to  the  living  tissues.  By  the  hydraulic  mechanism  of  the 
ckcuUUion  the  blood  is  then  propelled  through  the  body  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  close  relation  to  every  tissue  element.  From  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  a  fluid  transudes,  the  lymph,  which  bathes  the  tissues  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  supplies  these  with  nutritive  matter  and  with 
oxygen.  This  constitutes  nutrition,  and  on  it  the  phenomena  of  growth 
and  the  performance  of  the  specific  function  of  the  tissue  depend. 
Closely  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  tissue  is  the  nutrition  of  the 
cells  of  glands  by  which  secretion  is  performed.  Thus  such  cells  receive 
matters  from  the  blood  and  by  metabolic  changes  elaborate  these  into 
the  secretion  of  a  particular  gland. 

In  the  performance  of  its  function  by  a  tissue,  various  waste  pro- 
ducts, such  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  complex  nitrogenous  matters 
are  formed,  and  these,  along  with  the  excess  of  nutritive  matter 
that  transuded  from  the  vessels,  are  absorbed  partly  by  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  but  chiefly  by  a  special  set  of  vessels,  the  lymphatics, 
which  act  in  a  sense  as  drainage  tubes  for  the  removal  of  such 
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waste  matters.  The  lymph  thus  formed  passes  to  lymphatic  glaiids, 
or  to  blood  glands,  and  like  the  chyle  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  is  also  ultimately  poured  into  the  blood.  The  blood  is  thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  receiving  new  supplies  of  nutritive  materials,  some  of 
which  it  gives  up  to  the  tissues,  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  receiving 
various  waste  matters  which  are  the  result  of  the  activity  of  tissues. 
These  waste  substances  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  blood,  interfere 
with  healthy  nutrition,  and  they  also  may  act  directly  as  poisons  on 
living  tissue  elements.  They  are  therefore  eliminated  by  various 
organs,  and  the  process  of  elimination  is  termed  excretion.  Thus 
carbonic  acid  and  water  are  removed  by  the  lungs  in  the  process  of 
respiration;  water,  saline  matters,  pigments,  and  nitrogenous  matters 
are  removed  by  the  kidneys ;  matters  of  a  similar  kind  —  although  ^ 
in  much  smaller  amount — are  separated  by  the  sldn;  various  pig- 
mentary matters,  conjugated  nitrogenous  acids,  cholesterin,  salts, 
and  water  are  separated  by  the  liver  in  the  form  of  bile ;  and, 
lastly,  saline  substances,  nitrogenous  matters,  and  water  are  re- 
moved by  the  bowels  along  with  the  refuse  matters  of  undigested  food 
as  faeces. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  an  organ  may  be  engaged  in  more 
than  one  process.  Thus  oxygen  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  are  eliminated  from  it  by  the  lungs  in  respira- 
tion. Again,  the  cells  of  the  liver  not  only  have  to  do  with  the 
removal  of  certain  matters  from  the  blood  in  the  form  of  bile,  but 
they  are  also  the  seat  of  metabolic  changes,  by  which  carbohydrates 
and  probably  other  substances  may  be  stored  up  as  glycogen,  and 
by  which  proteid  substances  may  be  decomposed  with  the  formation 
of  urea. 

Each  of  the  stages  of  the  process  of  nutrition  above  mentioned  may 
include  many  subsidiary  processes.  These  should  always  be  studied 
-with  reference  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  either  the  making  of  blood,  the 
circulation  of  blood,  or  the  depuration  of  blood.  The  constitution  of 
the  blood  is  the  central  subject  of  consideration,  and  all  other  processes 
are  to  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  it. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  nutritive  processes,  in  addition  to  the 
specific  ftmction  of  the  organ  or  tissue  involved,  we  have  the  liberation 
of  heat.  A  certain  mean  temperature  is  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  ftinction,  and  the  tissues  of  warm-blooded  animals  can  perform  their 
functions  only  within  a  limited  range  of  but  a  few  degrees.  There  are 
therefore  arrangements  in  the  body  closely  connected  with  nutrition,  by 
which  the  requisite  temperature  is  maintained,  and  these  will  be  con- 
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ddered  under  the  head  of  the  BegukUian  of  animal  heai.  The  student 
should  expressly  note  that  there  is  no  one  organ  concerned  in  the 
production  of  heat,  and  that  the  liberation  of  heat  is  only  the  result  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  operations  taking  place  in  the  body.  The 
body,  however,  is  unlike  such  a  machine  as  a  steam  engine  in  this 
respect^  that  whereas  in  a  steam  engine  the  heat  produced  diminishes 
the  amount  of  energy  available  as  work,  without  aiding  in  any  way  the 
efficient  working  of  the  machine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  produced 
in  the  body  is  not  only  not  useless  but  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  life 
and  efficient  functional  activity  of  its  tissues. 

Chap.  H.— FOOD  AND  THE  LAWS  OP  DIETETICS. 

Under  the  term  Food  we  include  those  substances,  either  in  the  solid 

or  the  fluid  form,  which  are  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

Living  tissues  are  the  seat  of  various  metabolic  processes,  and  on 

these  their  vital  activities  depend.    Chemical  transformations  occur  and 

chemical  compounds  of  simpler  constitution  are  thus  formed  which  are 

to  be  regarded  as  waste  product*,  fit  only  for  removal  from  the  body. 

There  is  thus  a  daily  loss  of  matter,  or  rather  matter  is  being  almost 

continuously  separated  from  the  body,  by  the  lungs  in  respiration,  by 

the  skin,  by  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  faeces.     Thus  an  adult  doing  a 

moderate  amount  of  work  eliminates  by  the  lungs  about  900  grms.  of 

12  X  900 
carbonic  acid,  representing  245  grms.  of  carbon,  that  is  — jj—   =  245. 

In  addition,  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  separated  by  the  skin 
represents  about  2*5  grms.  of  carbon;  the  carbon  in  the  urea,  uric  acid, 
and  other  nitrogenous  matters  separated  by  the  kidneys  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  6  to  10  grms.;  and  lastly,  the  carbon  in  the  organic 
matters  of  the  fieces  may  be  taken  at  from  15  to  20  grms.  The  total 
carbon  eliminated  thus  amounts  to  from  250  to  280  grms. 

About  30  grms.  of  urea,  CH^NgO,  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys 

daily.     These  contain  14  grms.  of  nitrogen,  for  — w^. —  =  14.    Add  to 

this  say  2  grms.  of  nitrogen  contained  in  other  nitrogenous  bodies  found 
in  the  urine — ^uric  acid,  creatinin,  pigment,  etc. — and  3  grms.  of  nitrogen 
obtainable  frt)m  the  faeces,  and  the  nitrogen  roaches  a  total  of  about  19 
grms.  Further,  about  6  grms.  of  hydrogen  and  680  grms.  of  oxygen  are 
separated,  but  it  is  not  so  important  to  note  the  amount  of  these,  as  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  dietetic  value  of  a  food  depends  chiefly  on  the 
amount  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen  it  contains.     In  addition,  about  32 
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grms.  of  various  salts — chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  etc. — are  sepa- 
rated, chiefly  by  the  kidneys  and  the  bowels.  It  is  suflBcient  to  observe 
in  the  meantime  that  over  1000  grms.  of  matter  are  separated  daOy 
along  with  a  variable  amount  of  water.  Foofl  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  up  for  this  loss  of  matter. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  question.  The  body  is  not 
merely  losing  matter,  but  energy  is  being  expended  in  the  form  chiefly 
of  heat  and  motion.  Thus,  during  24  hours,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart  in  an  adult  man  amounts  approximately  to  50,400 
kilogrammetres,^  the  energy  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  to  11,700 
kilog.m.,  the  energy  expended  by  the  man  in  doing  mechanical  work  for 
8  hours  to  125,000  kilog.m.,  while  the  heat  produced  during  the  whole 
24  hours,  expressed  in  the  same  terms,  amounts  to  no  less  than  620,000 
kilog.m.  The  total  energy  expended  thus  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to 
807,100  kilog.m.,  or  about  5,800,000  foot-pounds.  This  energy  must  be 
supplied  by  the  processes  occurring  between  the  food  and  the  oxygen 
introduced  in  respiration. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  as 
foods  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  these  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  body,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  matter  and  of 
energy  above  indicated.  A  study  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
body  has  shown  that  it  consists  of  proteid  or  albuminous  matters,  fats, 
carbohydrates,  salts,  and  water.  The  same  kind  of  proximate  principles 
must  exist  in  a  suitable  diet.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  law  of 
dietetics.  However  the  dietaries  of  members  of  the  human  race  may 
vary,  from  the  coarse  food  of  the  savage  to  the  elaborate  cuisine  of 
civilized  life,  it  will  be  found  that  if  they  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
health  and  vigour,  they  always  contain,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  the 
proximate  principles  above  enumerated.  The  same  law  applies  to  the 
food  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals,  as  proximate  principles  of 
the  same  kind  exist  in  flesh  and  in  cereals  and  other  products  of  the 
soil. 

Experience  has  guided  man  in  his  choice  of  food,  and  if  we  take  the 
dietary  of  a  civilized  race  it  ia  remarkable  that  chemical  analysis  shows 
that  a  sufficient  diet  always  contains  the  requisite  amounts  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen.  Thus  Moleschott  has  fixed  the  following  diet  for  a  man 
performing  a  moderate  amount  of  work,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  con- 
tains about  280  grms.  of  carbon,  and  18*88  grms.  of  nitrogen,  nearly  the 
amounts  lost  by  the  body  in  24  hours.    Thus — 

^  1  kilogrammetre=7'23308  foot-pounds ;  1  foot-pound  ==  *138254  kilogrammetre. 
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Table  L 

120  grma.  of  dry  albuminate  (4*232  oz.  avoird.)* 
90gnn8.  of  fat  (3'174oz.  avoird.),         -        - 
390  grms.  of  carbohydrate  and  starch  (11*640  oz.  avoird.)i 


K.  in  grma. 

G.  Ingrms. 

18-88 

64-18 

... 

70-20 

... 

146-82 

Total, 18-88         28120 

We  can  estimate  the  energy  represented  by  this  dietary  by  ascer- 
taining, by  calorimetric  methods,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  its 
complete  oxidation,  and  it  may  be  expressed  either  as  calories,^  or  as 
kilogrammetres.  It  has  thus  been  ascertained  that  the  complete  oxidation 
of  1  grm.  of  dry  albumin  will  yield  energy  to  the  extent  of  1805  kilog.m., 
while  1  grm.  of  fat  will  yield  3841  kilog.m.,  and  1  grm.  of  starch  will 
yield  1657  kilog.m.  From  these  data  the  energy  of  the  above  diet  can 
be  calculated.    Thus— 

Table  IL 

Dry  albamin,     -    120  x   1805     =     216,600  kilogrammetres. 
Fat,  -        -        -      90  X   3841     =     345,690 
Starch,      -        -    330  x   1657     =     546.810 


Total,  1,109,100 

This  amount  is  considerably  more  than  the  estimated  amount  of 
energy  expended — 807,100  kilog.m.,  but  the  discrepancy  will  be 
accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  the  food  materisds  do  not 
undergo  complete  oxidation  in  the  body.  It  is  enough  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  amount  of  food  which  has  been  found,  both  on  theoretical 
grounds  and  as  a  matter  of  experience,  to  be  sufficient  for  an  adult  man 
during  24  hours,  will  yield  more  than  enough  energy  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  energy  by  his  body  during  that  time. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  dietaries  that  experience  has  proved  to 
be  necessary  for  adult  men  engaged  in  various  employments  and  living 
in  different  conditions,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  the  different  proximate  principles.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  investigations  of  Sir  Lyon  Plajrfair,*  and  giving  the 
results  in  oz.  avoird.,'  is  instructive : — 

^  Heat  nnits, — a  calorie  being'the  amount  of  heat  that  will  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  grm.  of  water  1**  C. 

*  On  the  Food  of  Man  in  Relation  to  his  Useful  Work.  Lecture  at  the  Royal  In- 
•titation,  London,  April,  1865. 

'  1  oz.  avoird.  =  28*35  grms. 
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Proteids. 

Fata. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

SaltB. 

TotaL 

Dynamlo 
value  in 

fOOtrtODB.! 

Subsistence  diet,^ 

2-230 

0-84 

11-690 

14-760 

2453 

Soldiers  during  peace,> 
Soldiers  in  the  tield,*- 

4-215 

1-397 

18-690 

0-714 

26-016 

4026 

5-410 

2-410 

17-920 

0-680 

26-420 

4458 

Eoyal  Engineers, 

5-080 

2-910 

22-220 

0-930 

31  140 

5232 

Navvy,       -        .        . 

5-640 

2-340 

20*410 

••• 

28-390 

4849 

English  Sailors,  - 

5000 

2-370 

14-390 

... 

21-760 

3911 

Prisoner  under   7  days, 

1-800 

0-480 

10-712 

••• 

12-992 

... 

„        under  21  days. 

2-448 

0-608 

14-792 

... 

17*848 

... 

,,        with   hard 

labour,     - 

4-075 

1-557 

18-806 

1-963 

26-401 

4072 

with  Ught 

labour,     - 

3-508 

0-315 

16-727 

1-715 

22-265 

3577 

„        with  industrial 

employment 

3-710 

1-562 

17*310 

1-616 

24-198 

3787 

„        with  long  sen- 

tence       of 

penal  servi- 

tude. 

3-784 

1*580 

19-864 

0-972 

26-200 

4193 

„        undergoing 

punishment 

1-296 

0-256 

8160 

0-368 

iO-080 

1541 

This  table  shows  that  those  employed  in  active  service,  involving 
sustained  muscular  exertion,  require  more  food  than  those  following 
lighter  avocations.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  amount  supplied  to  the 
infantry  soldier  in  time  of  peace  with  the  amount  given  when  he  is 
more  active  in  the  field.  In  the  case  of  the  engineer  and  the  navvy 
doing  a  still  larger  amount  of  bodily  work,  the  amount  must  be  in- 
creased. Again,  a  study  of  prison  dietaries  brings  out  the  same  fact. 
When  a  prisoner  is  obliged  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work,  the 
amount  of  food  supplied  must  also  be  increased,  and  if  he  is  obliged  to 
engage  in  hard  labour,  he  must  receive  a  diet  as  large  as  that  of  a 
soldier  in  the  field.  An  adult  may  barely  live  on  a  mere  subsistence 
diet,  in  which  the  amount  of  food  supplied  is  only  half  that  of  a  navvy 
engaged  in  hard  work.  Taking  the  diet  of  Moleschott,^  usually  accepted 
as  fairly  indicating  the  amount  required  by  men  doing  a  moderate 
amount  of  work,  we  arrive  at  the  following  dietary : — 

^  To  convert  foot-tons  into  kilogrammetres  divide  by  -003285. 

'  Needlewomen,  convalescents,  diet  in  Lancashire  famine  of  1865. 

s  English,  French,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  soldiers. 

^  English  soldiers  in  Crimean  war.     This  represents  diet  of  active  labourers. 

^  Quoted  from  Pavy,  On  Food  and  Dietetics,  1875,  p.  452. 
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Table  IV. 


1       in 
1     gnuc 

Ingrains 
avoird. 

InounoM 
avoird. 

fill 

120 
90 

330 
30 

1852 

1388 

5092 

462 

4'232 

3-174 

11-640 

1-058 

Total,        .        - 

570 

8794 

20104 

These  figures  represent  the  amount  of  water-free  solids.  Ordi^ 
nary  food  contains  about  half  its  weight  of  water,  so  that  the  total 
weight  of  the  food  that  would  yield  20  ounces  of  dry  matter  -will  be 
about  40  ounces.  In  addition  to  the  water  in  the  food,  from  60  to  60 
ounces  will  be  used  daily  in  the  fluid  form,  and  the  total  amount  of 
water  ingested  will  thus  be  from  70  to  80  ounces.  Considering  the 
evidence  given  in  Table  III.,  the  dietaries  of  men  in  various  occupa- 
tions, it  may  be  concluded  that  20-104  oz.  avoird.  of  water  free  solids 
is  too  small  an  amount  for  men  engaged  in  ordinary  work.  Not  less 
than  25  oz.  may  be  taken  as  a  fedr  amount,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
various  constituents  should  be  in  the  proportions  given  in  Table  IV. 

Table  V. 


Water. 

Proteids. 

Starch. 

Sugar. 

Fat, 

Salte. 

Bread,      -        -        - 

37 

81 

47-4 

30 

1-6 

2-3 

Wheat  floor,    - 

15 

10-8 

66-3 

4-2 

2-0 

1-7 

Oatmeal,  - 

15 

12-6 

58-4 

5-4 

5-6 

30 

Rice,         .        .        . 

13 

6-3 

79-1 

0-4 

0-7 

0-5 

Pea.,        -        -        - 

15 

23-0 

55-4 

2-0 

21 

2-5 

18 

,, 

82-0 

, 

PoUtoee,  - 

76 

21 

18-8 

3-2 

0-2 

6-7 

New  milk, 

86 

4-1 

... 

6-2 

3-9 

0-8 

Cheese,     - 

36-8 

33-5 

24-3 

5-4 

Lean  beef. 

72 

19*3 

... 

... 

3-6 

6-1 

Fat  beef,  -        -        - 

51 

14-8 

... 

... 

29-8 

4-4 

Mutton,    - 

72 

18-3 

... 

4-9 

4-8 

Veal,        -        -        - 

63 

16-6 

15-8 

4-7 

Fat  pork, - 

39 

9-8 

... 

48-9 

2-3 

Tripe,       -        -        . 

68 

13-2 

•. . 

... 

16-4 

2-4 

Poultry,   - 

74 

210 

..■ 

3-8 

1-2 

White  fiah. 

78 

18-1 

... 

... 

2-9 

1-0    * 

Sabnon,    - 

77 

16-1 

... 

... 

5-6 

1-5 

Egg,         .        .        . 

74 

14-0 

... 

... 

10-5 

1-5 

Butter,     - 

15 

••• 

... 

... 

83-0 

2-0 

OatB, 

12*4 

10-4 

57-8 

11 -2(06 

Uulose) 

30 

Meadow  hay,   - 

13-0 

9-5 

40-9 

26-7  ( 

do.     ) 

6-8 

Rye  straw, 

13-8 

3-9 

34-7 

40-1  ( 

do.     ) 

6-5 

Red  dover,^     - 

78-0 

3-5 

8-0 

8-0  ( 

do.     ) 

1-7 

^  The  analysLB  of  the  hist  four  substances  from  Munk's  Fhysiologie  des  Menachen 
und  der  SAugetMere  is  introduced  to  show  the  composition  of  food  used  by  domestic 
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Food,  however,  is  not  supplied  in  the  form  of  proximate  principles^ 
but  as  bread,  meat^  and  other  articles  of  diet  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  proximate  principles  in  such  substances,  and  this  may  be  most  con- 
veniently given  as  their  percentage  composition.  Table  V.,  on  the 
preceding  page,  from  the  investigations  of  Letheby  *  and  Parkes,^  gives, 
the  percentage  composition  of  various  articles  of  diet. 

The  figures  in  Table  V.  show  that  some  substances,  such  as  bread,  flour,  oatmeal, 
peas,  cheese,  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  fish,  and  eggs,  are  rich  in  proteids,  while- 
others  are  poor  in  proteids  and  rich  in  carbohydrates,  such  as  rice,  arrowroot,  and 
potatoes.  Fats,  cheese,  pork,  and  butter  are  rich  in  fatty  substances,  and  it 
Bhould  be  observed  that  substoDces  on  which  alone  life  may  be  sustained,  with,  of 
course,  the  addition  of  water,  are  substances  containing  all  the  proximate  con- 
stituents in  something  like  the  proportions  we  have  ascertained  to  be  necessary  in 
an  adequate  diet.  Such  substances  include  bread,  wheat  flour,  oatmeal,  milk, 
beef,  poultry,  and  fish.  Again,  a  study  of  this  table  indicates  the  advantaget 
gained  by  combining  articles  of  food  so  that  the  deficiency  of  one  in  a  particular 
proximate  principle  may  be  compensated  by  its  abundance  in  the  other.  Thus  by 
combining  bread  and  cheese,  bread  and  meat,  potatoes  and  meat,  we  can  form  a- 
suitable  diet. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  frame  a  dietary  for  healthy  adults  from 
certain  specified  articles  of  food  that  were  available.  One  method  is  to* 
ascertain  the  percentage  composition  of  the  articles  of  food  from  Tablo 
V.  and  calculate  the  weight  required  to  yield  the  amount  of  proximate 
principles  stated  in  Table  IV.  Another  method  is  to  select  the  articles, 
of  food  on  the  basis  that  18-88  grms.  (291-3  grains)  of  nitrogen  and  281-2 
grms.  (4339-5  grains)  of  carbon  must  be  supplied.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  ratio  of  the  carbon  to  the  nitrogen  in  various 
articles  of  diet.  This  is  given  in  Table  VI.  (opposite  page),  by  Payen,* 
which  shows  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  of  carbon  per  cent.,  and  the 
figures  expressing  the  amount  of  carbon  also  include  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  in  the  substance.  Further,  by  multiplying  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  nitrogen  by  6-5,  we  obtain  a  close  approximation 
to  the  percentage  amount  of  proteid  matter. 

Referring  to  the  dietary  given  by  Moleschott  in  Table  I.  as  sufficient 
for  an  adult  man  performing  ordinary  work,  in  which  120  grms.  of  dry 
albuminate,  90  grms.  of  fat,  and  330  grms.  of  carbohydrate  are  stated, 
Table  VII.  (opposite  page)  shows  the  weight  in  grammes  of  certain 
articles  of  diet  required  to  yield  these  amounts.* 

^  Letheby,  On  Food,  Cantor  Lectures,  1870. 
2  Parkes,  Practical  Hygiene,  1886. 
'  Payen,  Substances  Alimentaires,  Paris,  18C5. 
^  Beaunis,  Physiologie  Humaine,  tome  i.  p.  627. 
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Table  VL 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Beef  without  bone. 

-     3-000 

11-00 

Barley,    - 

1-900 

40-00 

Roaitbeef, 

-    3-628 

17-76 

Rice,        -        -        - 

1-800 

41-00 

Salt  cod  fiBh,     . 

-    5020 

16-00 

Oatmeal,  - 

1-950 

44-00 

Sardines  in  oil,  - 

-    6-000 

29-00 

Potatoes, 

0-330 

1100 

Salt  herrings,     - 

-    3110 

23-00 

Dried  figs, 

0-990 

34-00 

Egga,        -        - 

-    1-900 

13-60 

Infusion  of  3}  oz.  of 

Cow'8  milk,       - 

-    0-660 

800 

ooflFee, 

1-000 

9-00 

Ovsten,     - 
Cneshire  cheese. 

-    2130 

7-180 

Infusion     of     306^ 

-    4-126 

4104 

grains  of  tea. 

0-200 

210 

Beans, 

-    4-600 

42-00 

Chocolate,  3J  oz.,    - 

1-620 

68-00 

Pess,         .        - 

-    3-660 

44-00 

Fresh  butter,  - 

0-640 

83-00 

Flour, 

-    1-640 

38-60 
Tabli 

5  VII. 

ForflOgrmB. 

For  120  srma. 

of  fat  and  830 

d 

proteidB. 

gnns.  of 
carbohydrate. 

Cheese,  - 

350 

Maize,   - 

- 

632 

Lentils,  - 

463 

Wheat  bread. 

- 

643 

Peas,     -        - 

637 

Lentils, 

- 

693 

Beef,      .        . 

566 

Peas,     - 

- 

704 

Hen's  eggs,   - 
Wheat  bread. 

893 
1332 

Eggs,     -        -        - 
Cheese,  - 

: 

776 
1730 

Maize,   . 

. 

1616 

Potatoes, 

- 

1761 

Potatoes, 

- 

6000 

Beef,      -        .        - 

- 

1946 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  diet  most  suitable  for  num  should  contain  about 
1  part  of  proteid  or  nitrogenous  food  to  from  3*6  to  4-6  parts  of  non-nitrogenous. 
Liebig  showed  the  relatiye  nutritive  value  of  various  articles  of  food  from  this 
point  of  view  in  the  following  table.  ^ 


Tabt.r  VIII. 

Nitro. 

Non-nitro- 

Nltro- 

Non-nitro- 

gonoua. 

genouB. 

genoua. 

genona. 

VmI, 

10 

1 

Woman's  milk. 

10 

40 

Beef.         -        - 

10 

17 

Wheaten  flour, 

10 

46 

P*».        -        - 

10 

23 

Oatmeal, 

10 

60 

Fat  mutton. 

10 

27 

Potatoes, 

10 

86 

Cow^miik,      - 

10 
10 

30 
30 

Rice, 

10 

123 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  dynamic  value  of  various  kinds  of  foods. 
We  can  ascertain  this  by  determining  by  means  of  the  calorimeter, 
how  much  heat  is  evolved  in  the  oxidation  of  a  given  weight  of  the  sul>- 
stance.  The  energy  thus  set  free  as  heat  is  then  represented  in  units  of 
force,  or  kQog.m.  Table  II.,  p.  7,  shows  the  energy  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  materials  constituting  Moleschott's  model  diet,  and  the 

1  Pavy,  Food  and  DuiUtics,  p.  443. 
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following  table  from  Frankland^  gives  the  energy  produced  by  complete 
oxidation  of  1  gramme  (15*432  grains)  of  various  articles  of  food.  It  als6 
shows  that  certain  substances  are  not  completely  oxidized  in  the  body,  so 
that  they  furnish  less  energy  to  the  body  than  is  theoretically  possible. 

Table  IX. 


Namx  or  Fooxk. 

PeroentTffe 
of  Water. 

InOalorlAt. 

In  Kllognunmetrea.* 

When  burnt 

When  oxid- 

in Oxygen. 

ised  in  Body. 

Cod  liver  oil, 

9107 

3857 

3857 

Beef  fat,        -        - 

..• 

9069 

3841 

3841 

Butter, 

. 

7264 

3077 

3077 

Cheshire  cheese,    • 

240 

4647 

1969 

1846 

Oatmeal, 

••• 

4004 

1696 

1665 

Flour,   - 

••• 

3936 

1669 

1627 

Peaae-meal,  - 

... 

3936 

1667 

1598 

Arrowroot,    - 

•  a. 

3912 

1657 

1657 

Ground  rice, 

... 

3813 

1616 

1591 

Yolk  of  egg, 

47-0 

3423 

1449 

1400 

Lump  sugar. 
Hard  boiled  egg,  - 

3348 

1418 

1418 

62-3 

2383 

1009 

966 

Bread  crumb, 

44-0 

2231 

945 

910 

Mackerel,      . 

70-6 

1789 

768 

683 

Leau  beef,     - 

70-6 

1667 

664 

604 

Guineas*  stout. 

88-4 

1076 

465 

455 

Potatoes, 

730 

1013 

429 

422 

Whiting, 
Bass*  ale,      - 

800 

904 

383 

325 

88-4 

776 

328 

328 

White  of  egg. 

86-3 

671 

284 

244 

Milk,    -        -     •  - 

87-0 

662 

280 

266 

Cabbage, 

82-0 

660 

280 

273 

88-6 

434 

184 

178 

The  conditions  influencing  the  quantity  of  food  required  are  chiefly 
those  of  age,  climate,  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed.  The 
relation  of  food  supply  to  the  amount  of  work  has  already  been  fully 
illustrated.  Young  animals,  including  children,  require  more  food  in 
proportion  to  their  body  weight  than  is  required  by  adults,  because  not 
only  is  metabolism  more  active  in  their  tissues,  but  growth,  or  actual 
increase  in  bulk,  is  taking  place.  Aged  persons,  on  the  other  hand, 
require  less  food,  and,  cceteris  paribus^  women  require  less  food  than  men. 
The  following  table  shows  in  grammes  the  average  minimum  amount  of 
food  required  at  different  ages : — 

1  Frankland,  PhUowphical  Magazine,  voL  xxxii. 

2  KUogrammetres  are  converted  into  foot-pounds  by  multiplying  by  7*233. 
1  kilog.  (2*2046  lbs.  avoird.)  rused  1  metre  (3*2808  feet)  high  =  1  lb.  aToird.  raised 
7-233  feet  high. 
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Table  X. 


Protolds. 


Fat. 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


Child  under  1}  yean, 
„     from  6  to  16  yean, 

Adult  man,  moderate  work, 
„     woman,  „ 

Old  man. 

Old  woman. 


20*36 

70-80 

118 

92 

100 

80 


30-45 
37-50 

56 

44 

68 

50 


60-90 
250-400 
500 
400 
350 
260 


The  amount  and  nature  of  the  food  required  are  also  affected  by 
climate.  Exposure  to  a  cold  bracing  atmosphere  sharpens  the  appetite 
and  thus  leads  to  more  food  being  taken.  In  cold  climates,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  the  production  of  heat  in  the  body,  and  both  experi- 
ence and  theory  point  to  food  rich  in  carbon  as  being  the  most  appro- 
priate in  these  circumstances.  Hence  in  cold  climates  a  large  amount 
of  fat  is  consumed,  and  by  its  oxidation,  heat  is  produced.  Thus  if  we 
compare  the  chemical  composition  of  stearin,  C3H5(O.CigHg50)3,  with 
starch,  CjHjqOj,  we  find  that  1  grm.  of  fat  will  require  for  its  complete 
combustion  over  3  grms.  of  oxygen  and  it  will  only  contribute  *i  grm. 
from  its  own  substance,  while  1  grm.  of  starch  requires  1*68  grm.  of 
oxygen,  and  it  contributes  about  -5  grm.  from  the  oxygen  in  the  starch. 
Thus  the  combustion  of  1  grm.  of  fat  produces  far  more  heat  than  the 
combustion  of  1  grm.  of  such  a  carbohydrate  as  starch.^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  mixture  of  the  constituents 
of  food  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  nutritious  diet;  and,  moreover, 

^  The  calculatioD  is  as  follows : — 

L  C,H,(O.QuH„0),,    Cj,  =    57  X  12  =  684 

Stearin.  Hiio=  HO  x    1  =  110 

0,    =    16  X    6  =    96 

890  molecular  weight  of  fat. 
890-^96=9*4  .-.  fat  oontams  -1  ((th)  its  weight  of  O. 

(1)  £"*'SZ^'-  ^^  8™**  ^^  ^  produce  44  grms.  of  CO, .-.  684  grms.  of  C 
pzodnce  44  x  57  =  2508  grms.  of  CO,.    But  CO,  contains  ^^ths  of  its  weight  of  O 


,  2508  X  A^IS^  •'•  2608  grms.  of  CO,  contain  1824  grms.  of  0. 

(2)  ^2+?6=^^"  ^  ^^™**  ®^  ^  produce  18  grms.  of  H,0  .* .  110  grms.  of  H 
produce  18  x  55  =  990  grms.  of  11,0.  But  H,0  contains  (ths  of  its  weight  of  0 
. ' .  990  grms.  of  H,0  contain  880  grms.  of  O.  The  total  O  in  the  products  of  com- 
bustion is  therefore  1824  +  880  »  2704  grms.    That  is,  to  burn  890  grms.  of  fat,  2704 
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that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  sapidity  or  flatxmr  in  the 
food.  We  should  turn  with  disgust  from  a  mess  consisting  of  these  con- 
stituents, even  in  proper  proportions,  if  it  were  not  properly  cooked,  and 
by  cooking,  the  flavour  of  meat  is  developed.  Sapidity  is  also  attained 
by  the  use  of  the  various  condiments.  The  best  example  of  a  natural 
food  is  milL  It  contains  water,  albumin  in  the  form  of  casein  or  cheese, 
fat  in  the  form  of  butter,  sugar,  and  various  salts.  Hence  it  is  nature's 
food  for  all  young  animals  of  the  mammalian  group. 

A  healthy  diet  must  fiilfil  the  following  conditions: — (1)  It  must 
contain  a  due  proportion  of  the  various  proximate  principles  found  in 
the  body  of  man.  (2)  It  must  be  adapted,  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  individual  (3)  It  must  be 
adapted,  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  to  the  climate,  to  the  age,  and 
in  some  degree  to  the  sex,  and  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the  individual. 
(4)  It  must  be  readily  digested,  as  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food  product 
may  theoretically  be  great  while  in  practice  it  may  be  found  to  be  very 
deficient.  (5)  It  must  have  a  degree  of  sapidity  or  flavour  which  will 
render  it  palatable,  and  thus  indirectly  aid  the  digestive  process  by 
stimulating  the  secretion  of  the  various  digestive  juices. 

Interesting  observations  have  been  made  which  show  that  life  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  the  use  of  one  proximate  principle  alone.  Majendie  fed  dogs  on  sngar, 
oU,  gum,  or  butter  alone,  and  found  that  for  one  or  two  weeks  they  did  very  well, 
but  after  that  became  weak,  and  died  on  the  thirty-second  or  thirty-sixth  day. 
When  they  were  fed  on  white  bread  and  water,  they  lived  fifty  days,  when  on  cheese 

gnoB.  of  0  are  required,  of  which  the  fat  contributes  96  grms.,  or  about  ^th  part. 

2704 
If  890  grms.  require  2704  grms.  of  0,  1  grm.  will  require  3"02  grms. :  ggg-  =  3'02. 

n.  CeHioOg.    Ce  =    6  x  12  =  72 

Starch.    Hjo  =  10  x    1  =  10 

O5  =  16  X    6  =  80 

162  molecular  weight  of  starch. 
162  -r  80  r=  2  .  * .  starch  contains  5  H)  its  weight  of  0. 

(1)  12X32^^^'  ^2  «"^  ®'  ^  produce  44  grms.  of  CO, .-.  72  grms.  of  C 
produce  44  x  6=264  grms.  of  CO,. 

(2)  ^2+?6=18^-  ^  ^^^  °^  ^  produce  18  grms.  of  HjO  .'.  10  grms.  of  H 
produce  18  x  5=90  grms.  of  H^O.  But  264  grms.  of  CO,  contain  ^ths  of  0,  that  is 
192  grms.  of  O,  and  90  grms.  of  H9O  contain  f  ths  of  0,  that  is  80  grms.  of  O.  The 
total  0  in  the  products  of  combustion  is  therefore  192  +  80=272  grms.  Or  to 
bum  162  grms.  of  starch,  272  grms.  of  0  are  required,  of  which  the  starch  con- 
tributes 80  grms.,  or  nearly  ^rd.    If  162  grms.  of  starch  require  272  grms.  of  O, 

272 
1  grm.  will  require  1-68  grms.  :  jgjj  ^^'^^* 
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«nd  white  of  egg,  they  lived  longer,  but  became  feeble,  emaciated,  and  lost  their 
hair.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found  that  dogs  fed  on  cane  aagar  died  in  about 
thirty  days,  a  goose  with  a  sugar  diet  lived  twenty-two  days,  one  with  dry  starch  flour 
lived  twenty-seven  days,  and  one  with  boiled  starch  forty -four  days.  When  fed  with 
gum,  or  fat,  such  as  olive  oil,  animals  lived  thirty-six  days.  A  donkey  fed  with  rice 
alone  died  after  fourteen  days.  The  experiments  by  Edwards  and  Balzac  have  shown 
that  a  diet  of  bread  and  gelatin  is  insufficient,  producing  death  after  emaciation, 
without  appreciable  lesion.  The  addition  of  brown  soup,  however,  renders  bread 
and  gelatin  highly  nutritious.  Dr.  Hammond  limited  himself  to  1}  pounds  of  gum 
on  one  occasion,  and  a  like  quantity  of  starch  on  another,  with  water,  per  day. 
Hunger,  debility,  and  fever  became  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
first  diet  on  the  fourth,  and  the  second  on  the  tenth  day.  When,  instead  of  these 
substances,  he  took  14  pound  of  albumin^liarrhoea,  albuminous  urine,  and  disgust 
«t  the  food  obliged  him  to  abandon  it  on  the  ninth  day.  A  goose  fed  with  boUed 
whites  of  eggs  lost  half  its  weight  by  the  twenty-sixth  day.  Dogs  fed  on  gelatin 
lived  only  twenty  days.  The  deprivation  of  saline  matters  soon  injures  health. 
Porster  fed  a  dog  with  meat,  from  which  all  saline  matters  had  been  removed,  and 
the  dog  died  in  five  weeks.  Its  blood  was  found  to  have  lost  one-fifth  of  its  normal 
proportion  of  saline  matters.  Of  all  the  articles  of  food,  milk  appears  to  be  that 
which  contains  the  proximate  principles  in  the  best  proportions.  A  like  result 
may  be  obtained  by  combining  other  articles,  such  as  fat  pork  with  veal,  potatoes 
wilJi  beet,  and  rice  with  mutton  or  fowl.  Again,  stuffing  is  generally  added  to 
ham  and  veal,  bacon  to  beans,  ham  to  fowls,  and  so  on.  The  addition  of  butter  to 
bread  forms  the  almost  universal  food  of  the  nursery.  Mankind  have  for  the  most 
part  adopted  these  rules  instinctively.  Persons  who  feed  principally  on  flesh 
prefer  it  fat;  and  those  who  live  largely  on  vegetables,  as  potatoes  and  rice,  take 
considerable  quantities  of  milk. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  some  of  the  facts  of  importance  relating  to  the  various 
kinds  of  proximate  principles  as  found  in  ordinary  articles  of  diet. 

1.  Water. — Water  suitable  for  drinking  or  for  cooking  purposes  must  be  clear 
and  without  odour.  It  should  also  have  a  fresh,  agreeable  taste,  from  the 
presence  chiefly  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  salts  held  in  solution.  Distilled 
water  is  insipid.  Rain  water  contains  traces  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  nitrous 
and  nitric  acids,  and  is  soft  owing  to  the  absence  of  saline  matters.  Good  spring 
water  may  contain  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  gas  derived  from  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  this  gas  Ib  richer  in  oxygen  than  air,  on  account  of  the  greater 
aolubility  of  oxygen  than  of  nitrogen.  It  is  also  rich  in  carbonic  acid  derived 
from  the  soil.  The  oxygen  may  exist  to  the  extent  of  from  8  to  20  com.  and  the 
carbonic  acid  to  Jthe  amount  of  from  5  to  30  c.cm.  per  litre.  Artificially  aerated 
water,  or  the  waters  of  many  effervescing  springs,  may  contain  as  much  as  from 
150  to  1000  ccm.  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  litre.  The  mineral  substances  in  water 
consist  of  carbonates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
and  the  amount  of  residue  after  evaporation  should  not  exceed  *5  gramme  per  litre. 
The  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  water  determines  its  degree  of  hardness,  and 
this  is  usually  expressed  by  stating  the  number  of  parts  of  lime  (oxide  of  calcium 
combined  with  the  mineral  acids)  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  Thus  a  good  water 
should  not  contain  more  than  20  parts  of  lime  in  100,000 — that  is,  it  should  not 
exceed  20  degrees  of  hardness.    Water  containing  animal  organic  matter  should 
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never  be  used  for  culinary  parpoaes.  The  mioroscope  may  be  used  to  detect  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms,  such  as  bacteria,  monads,  etow,^  or  sterilized  gelatin 
may  be  inoculated  with  a  drop  of  the  water  and  the  result  observed.  (See 
Vol.  I.  p.  196.) 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  body  does  not  vary  much  in  a  state  of  health,  a 
balance  being  struck  between  the  amount  introduced  and  that  lost  by  exhalation 
from  the  lungs,  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  by  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  When 
the  quantity  falls  below  a  certain  minimum,  which  will  vary  much  in  different 
persons,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times  and  in  different  condi- 
tions, the  sensation  of  thirst  is  experienced.  The  introduction  of  water  into  the 
blood  in  excessive  amount  may  increase  the  total  amount  of  saline  and  other 
soluble  substances  eliminated  in  twenty-four  hours  by  the  kidneys.  As  to  the 
physiological  influence  of  water,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  35. 

2.  Mineral  MaUers. — Mineral  substances  are  indispensable  in  the  food.  They 
are  active  agents  in  nutrition,  and  their  presence  in  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  essentiaL  When  an  animal  is  entirely  deprived  of  mineral 
matters  in  its  food  less  of  these  substances  appears  in  the  excretions,  and  the 
animal  quickly  falls  out  of  health.  The  most  important  salt  is  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  is  found  in  all  the  fluids,  tissues,  and  organs  of  the  body,  and  which  is  taken 
as  an  article  of  diet,  Instinctively,  both  by  man  anil  animals.  About  20  grammes 
of  common  salt  are  separated  by  the  various  excretions  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  same  amount  must  therefore  be  supplied  in  food.  The  presence  of  albumin  in 
the  urine  has  been  observed  to  follow  a  dietary  containing  no  common  salt. 
Most  articles  of  diet  do  not  contain  enough  of  common  salt ;  indeed,  the  amount  is 
usually  insignificant,  and,  consequently,  most  of  it  is  taken  directly,  either  as  a 
condiment,  or  in  salted  food.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  an  animal  receives 
chloride  of  potassium  inst^d  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  its  food,  after  a  certain  time 
the  urine  does  not  contain  nearly  so  much  of  the  latter  as  in  normal  circumstances, 
indicating  that  the  blood  and  the  tissues  retain  it  with  great  tenacity  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  these  circumstanced  the  animal  may  retain  its  health  for  a 
considerable  time.  Voit  has  shown  the  importance  of  common  salt  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  diffusion  by  the  following  interesting  experiment :  If  albumin  alone  is 
injected  into  the  abdomen  of  an  animal,  it  is  not  absorbed,  but  if  it  is  mixed 
with  a  little  common  salt  it  is  taken  up  with  readiness.  Common  salt  is  also 
necessary  m  the  food  of  herbivora.  A  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  undergoes 
chemical  changes  in  the  body,  supplying  chlorine  to  form  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  salts  of  potash  are  also  essential  in  food.  They  exist  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  blood  corpuscles,  muscular  fibre,  and  nervous  tissue,  whilst  those 
of  soda  are  found  principally  in  the  fluids.  Kemmerich  fed  two  dogs  for  six 
weeks  with  the  same  quantity  of  meat  entirely  deprived  of  salts.  In  one  case  he 
added  to  the  food  a  little  common  salt  alone,  and  in  the  other  case,  in  addition  to 
the  common  salt,  he  gave  the  salts  of  potash  :  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  first  dog, 
which  received  in  its  food  common  salt  only,  was  feeble  and  extremely  emaciated  ; 
whilst  the  other,  which  received  salts  of  potash  in  addition,  was  in  vigorous 
health.     In  small  doses  they  encourage  the  activity  of  the  circulation  by  increasing 

1  The  methods  followed  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  water  are  not  given  in  this 
work,  as  they  pertain  more  to  treatises  on  hygiene.    (See  Parkes'  Hygiene,) 
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the  blood  pressure,  and  augmenting  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions. Beyond  a  certain  point,  however,  they  lessen  the  activity  of  the 
circulation. 

The  salts  of  limt  are  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  textures,  more  especially 
for  such  tissues  as  bone  and  teeth.  Phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  the  principal 
salt,  is  introduced  both  in  articles  of  food  and  in  water,  but  the  processes  by  which 
it  is  sex>arated  from  these  and  incorporated  into  the  tissues,  are  unknown. 

The  alimentary  importance  of  salts  of  magnesia ,  and  of  carbonatea  and  sulphates 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  although  these  substances  are  found  in  the 
body,  is  unknown. 

Iron  exists  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.     (See  Vol.  I.  p.  118.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of  various 
kinds  of  food  : — ^ 

Table  XI. 


IH  100  Pabtb  or 

1 

1 

§-»>' 

Id 

h 

1^ 

Ash. 

1 

■  a 

i 

J3 

|l 

S'-J 

00 

n 

Cow's  milk,     - 

23-46 

17-34 

2-20 

6*96 

4-74 

0-47 

28-04 

0-05 

006 

Weak  soup. 

4319 

.  . 

,, 

26-24 

2-95 

... 

Meat  extract,  - 

46-12 

0-23 

1-96 

l6"-45 

traces 

36  04 

0-27 

Muscle,  as  in  ) 
flesh.    -         \ 

39-40 

1-80 

3-88 

4-86 

1-47 

1-00 

4674 

0-30 

Brain, 

34*42 

0-72 

1-23 

10-49 

4-74 

... 

48-17 

0-75 

0-42 

White  of  egg,  - 

27-66 

2-90 

2-70 

12-09 

39-30 

0-54 

3-16 

1-70 

0-28 

Yolk  of  egg,     - 

10-90 

13-62 

2-20 

1-08 

9-12 

2-30 

60-16 

0-62 

Wheat,    - 

27  04 

1-97 

6-60 

0-45 

... 

1-35 

62-59 

Barley,     -        - 
Lentils,    - 

20-91 

1-67 

6-91 

210 

38-48 

29-10 

34-76 

6-34 

2-47 

IS'SO 

4-63 

2-00 

36-30 

. 

, 

Potatoes, . 

51-21 

3-35 

13-58 

2-41 

11-91 

6-50 

7-17 

Turnips,  • 

37-65 

9-76 

3-78 

12-63 

4-91 

6-74 

8-37 

6-34 

0-76 

SaUd,       -        - 

22-37 

10-43 

5-68 

18-50 

15-09 

.  2-82 

9-39 

3-85 

11-86 

3.  Carbohydrates, — ^These  consist  of  starch,  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  gums,  and 
mucilage*  Starch  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  potatoes,  rice,  tapioca,  arrowroot, 
and  it  exists  also  in  considerable  amount  in  the  products  of  the  cereals  and  of 
i^rnminous  plants.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  small,  somewhat  oval  grains,  exhibit- 
ing a  series  of  concentric  curved  markings,  as  if  the  grain  were  built  up  of  layers. 
These  grains  are  of  various  sizes,  and  they  also  appear  to  possess  different  degrees 
of  resistance  to  the  penetration  of  water,  an  important  point  as  regards  their  value 
in  alimentation.  A  starch  grain,  after  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acids,  shows  an  undissolved  portion,  retaining  the  form  of  the  grain,  which 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  cellulose.  The  portion  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and 
which  strikes  a  blue  colour  with  iodine,  is  termed  granulose.  Prolonged  boiling 
in  water,  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  and  many  soluble  ferments  convert  starch 
into  glucose  and  dextrin. 


^  Compiled  by  Beaunis  from  various  authorities.    Beaunis'  Physiologle  Hwrnaine^ 
t.  i.  p.  621. 

II.  B 
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Cant  sugar  J  familiarly  known  as  obtained  from  sugar  cane  or  beetroot,  eziBtB 
also  in  many  vegetables  frequently  used  in  diet,  such  as  carrot,  turnip,  parsnip, 
melon,  parsley,  cucumber,  etc.  Milk  sugar  forms  an  important  element  of  diet, 
especially  in  early  life.  Qrape  sugar  is  found  in  fruits,  honey,  and  in  such 
fermented  liquids  as  wine,  beer,  cider,  perry,  etc.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a 
substance  identical  with  it  may  be  found  after  death  in  the  liver,  which  is 
probably  derived,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  from  a  kind  of  animal  starch,  called 
glycogen,  formed  in  that  organ.  In  the  muscles  also,  more  especially  in  the 
heart,  a  small  amount  of  Inosite,  or  muscU'Sugart  is  found.  Ceiltdase,  CgHioOg, 
forming  the  walls  of  vegetable  cells,  is  of  very  little  use  in  alimentation,  and  the 
same  remark  may  be  made  regarding  the  gums  and  mucilages. 

All  carbohydrates  are  absorbed  into  the  system  in  the  form  of  sugar,  as  the  result 
of  the  process  of  digestion.  A  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates  diminishes  the  amount 
of  urea  .excreted.  They  are  more  readily  oxidized  than  either  fats  or  albumin, 
and  hence  after  a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates  these  are  used  first  and  the  fats  and 
proteids  may  thus  be  unconsumed,  at  all  events  for  a  time. 

4.  Fa^. — The  fat  in  animal  food  consists  of  a  mixture  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and 
olein.  When  the  latter  predominates  the  fat  is  fluid  and  exists  as  an  oil,  but 
when  the  former  two  substances  are  in  abundance  the  fat  is  solid,  as  in  lard  and 
butter.  When  oils  are  used  as  articles  of  diet  they  are  usually  derived  from 
plants,  such  as  olive  oil,  etc.  If  an  animal  is  fed  on  fat  alone  even  less  urea  is 
excreted  than  if  the  animal  is  starving,  showing  that  the  metabolism  of  proteid 
matter  is  diminished  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  fatty  matter  in  a  diet. 

Animal  fats  have  different  melting  points.  The  fat  of  the  horse,  the  fat  of 
milk  (butter),  and  the  fat  of  dogs  have  a  low  melting  point,  remaining  fluid  or 
soft  at  from  23°  to  30*"  C.  The  fat  of  pigs  is  more  consistent  and  melts  at  37°  C. 
Beef  suet  (the  ox)  melts  between  41°  to  48°  C,  and  mutton  suet  between  43°  and 
50°  G.    Fluid  vegetable  fats  contain  only  olein  and  palmitin,  no  stearin. 

5.  Proteids. — As  examples  of  these  we  have  glutin,  as  found  in  the  cereals,  and 
legumin,  which  is  identical  with  casein,  in  peas,  beans,  haricots,  etc.  Albuminous 
matters  do  not  exist  to  the  same  amount  in  plants  as  in  animals.  They  are  met 
with  in  animal  substances  in  the  form  of  the  myosin  of  muscle,  the  casein  of  milk, 
the  albumin  of  eggs,  the  albumin  of  blood,  the  fibrin  of  blood,  etc.  Wlien  we 
consider  the  large  amount  of  proteid  matter  in  the  blood  and  tissues  it  is  evident 
that  the  proteids  must  be  of  great  importance  in  a  suitable  dietary.  They  are  the 
seat  of  active  metabolism,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  treating  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues. 

6.  Accessories  to  food,— In  addition  to  water,  saline  matters,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
and  proteids  which  are  found,  more  or  less,  in  every  article  of  diet  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  healthy  body,  various  substances  are  employed  by  man  which 
may  be  regarded  as  accessories  to  food.  Such  are  alcohol,  as  contained  in  wines, 
spirits,  beer,  etc.,  vegetable  acids,  essential  oils,  condiments,  and  beverages  con- 
taining alkaloids,  namely,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc. 

(a.)  With  regard  to  alcohol,  its  exact  influence,  when  taken  in  moderation 
by  those  who  use  it*  as  an  article  of  diet,  cannot  be  precisely  stated.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  several  observers  that  alcohol  is  eliminated  from  the  body  as  alcohol 
by  the  various  excretory  channels.  The  evidence  of  this  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  is  split  up  into  simpler  compounds.  According  to  Liebig,  alcohol 
may  be  decomposed  in  the  blood  into  ethyl  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and 
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lastly,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  A  small  part  of  the  alcohol  Ingested  no  doubt 
U  exhaled  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  by  the  kidneys.  The  odour 
of  the  breath  depends  on  the  elimination  of  oxidation  products,  such  as  fusel  oU. 
If  oxidized,  even  to  a  small. extent,  and  the  evidence,  as  already  indicated,  points 
to  the  oxidation  of  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  it  (95  per  cent.),  alcohol  must  be 
regarded  in  the  scientific  sense  as  a  food.  No  doubt  also  its  ingestion  dimiDishes 
the  metabolism  of  proteids  to  the  extent  of  about  6  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the 
dimimshed  excretion  of  urea.  Its  oxidation  will  also  be  attended  by  the  production 
of  heat»  bat  as  on  the  other  hand,  it  lessens  the  production  of  heat  by  interfering 
with  the  metabolism  in  proteid  tissues,  and  also  by  diminishing  the  oxidation  of 
carbohydrates  and  fats,  the  final  result  is  an  actual  diminution  of  bodily  tempera- 
ture. While  therefore  alcohol  must  be  classed  technically  as  a  food,  it  is  in  many 
respects  an  unsuitable  food,  and  its  place  can  be  taken  with  great  advantage  by 
other  substances.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  local  excitant  of  the  digestive  mucous 
membrane  and  afterwards  as  a  diffusible  stimulant  upon  the  circulation  and  central 
nervous  system.  In  some  cases,  it  may  aid  the  digestive  process,  but  in  a  state  of 
health  it  is  not  only  not  required,  but  its  use,  except  in  small  doses,  is  positively 
prejudiciaL 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  more  common  kinds  of 
wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors  in  use : — 

Brandy, 
Whisky, 
Arrack,  - 
Sum,  - 
Vodka,  - 
Ahointh, 
Benedictine, 
Cora^a, 
Gin, 

In  addition  to  alcohol,  many  wines  contain  colouring  matter,  organic  acids,  such 
as  malic,  succinic,  acetic,  and  tartaric  acids,  tartrate  of  potash,  acetic  and  oenanthic 
ethers,  and  carbonic  acid :  and  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  wine  depends  upon  the 
predominance  of  one  or  other  substance.  Wine  contains  also  sugar  not  changed 
into  alcohol,  a  trace  of  proteid  matter,  and  gum.  Thus,  sherry  and  madeira 
ccmtain  various  ethers  and  alcohol;  port  abounds  in  astringent  matter  (tannin); 
hocks  contain  acids;  the  sparkling  wines,  such  as  champagne,  contain  ethers, 
glycerine,  saccharine  matter,  and  carbonic  acid  ;  and  the  sweet  wines  may  contain 
glycerine  and  inosite.  The  amount  of  sugar  should  never  exceed  4  grms.  per 
litre ;  the  amount  of  glycerine  may  range  from  2  to  6  grms.  per  litre ;  and  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  may  range  from  '15  to  '16  grm.  per  litre  for  white 
wines,  and  from  *30  to  *33  grm.  per  litre  for  red  wines. 

Brandy  contains,  in  addition  to  alcohol,  oenanthic  and  other  ethers  ;  the  aroma 
of  rum  depends  on  butyric  ether ;  gin  contains  oil  of  juniper  and  other  aromatics ; 
and  whisky,  when  free  from  fusel  oil,  owes  its  flavour  to  something  derived  from 
malt  or  from  peat  smoke.  Malt  liquors  contain  alcohol,  sugar,  dextrin,  glutin, 
various  matters  extracted  from  hops,  which  give  bitterness  and  an  aromatic 
flavour,  and  various  mineral  salts.  Beer  contains  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  water, 
2  to  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  dextrin, 
and  '1  to  '9  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  The  hops  which  are  added  to  the  wort, 
give  to  beer  its  bitter  taste,  and  they  add  to  the  beer  traces  of  fat,  lactic  acid. 


.    50to60 

Port,     - 

16  to  23 

Hocks,  - 

6  to  16 

•    50  „  60 

Sherry, 

16  .,25 

Madeira, 

16  „  22 

-    50„65 

Champagne, 

5„  13 

Porter,  - 

8„  10 

-    60  „  77 

Clarets, 

9,,  13 

Bass's  beer,    - 

8„  10 

-    52 

Burgundy,    - 

7,.  13 

Lager  beer,    - 

2,  3  or  4 

-    50„  68 

Sauteme, 

14  „  16 

Bavarian  beer, 

4 

.    52 

Marsala, 

20 

Table  beer,     - 

2to    5 

.    55 

Tokay, 

17 

Sweet  ale,      - 

7  ,,    9 

.    49  „  60 
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Baits  of  ammonia,  and  proteid  matter.  Certain  wines  and  malt  liquors  contain  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  salts  of  potash.  Thas  the  ash  of  beer  has  been 
found  to  yield  in  100  parts  40*8  of  potash,  20  of  phosphorus,  20  of  magnesium 
phosphate,  2*4  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  1 6 '6  of  silica. 

(6. )  The  various  vegetable  acids  which  are  taken  as  condiments  in  the  form  of 
vinegar,  acid  fruits,  lemonBide,  ginger  beer,  ginger  wine,  clarets,  etc.,  excite 
a  gustatory  sensation  which  may  for  a  time  relieve  thirst  and  stimulate  appetite. 
When  taken  in  moderation  along  with  food,  they  stimulate  the  secretion  of 
saliva  and  of  gastric  juice.  In  passing  through  the  body,  these  acids  are,  for 
the  most  part,  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  consequently  appear  in  the  form 
of  carbonates  in  the  urine. 

(c.)  Stimulating  condiments,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  ginger,  etc.,  when  taken  in 
small  quantity,  act  as  local  excitants  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and 
of  the  stomach.  By  thus  promoting  a  flow  of  saliva  and  of  gastric  juice,  they  may 
assist  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  perfect  digestion  may  be  performed  without  their  use,  and  that  consequently 
they  are  not  essential  articles  of  diet. 

(rf.)  Tea,  coffee,  etc.'—lt  is  remarkable  that,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  man- 
kind have  for  ages  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  infusions  of  certain  herbs,  all  of 
which  contain  essentially  the  same  active  substance  or  alkaloid.     Thus  the  tea  of 
China,  the  cofifee  of  Arabia  and  the  east,  the  cocoa  of  South  America,  the  mat^  or 
tea  of  Paraguay,  and  the  gnarana  or  cocoa  of  Brazil,  have  all  become  valuable 
beverages,   and  all  contain   an   alkaloid,  represented  by  the  general   formula 
C8H20N4O2  +  H3O,  to  which  the  various  names  of  thein,  caffein,  and  guaranin 
have  been  given.     Theohromin,  the  alkaloid  of  cocoa,  has  the  formula  C^lS-^fi^ 
To  the  same  group  belongs  the  coca  of  South  America  (Erythroxylin  coca),  yielding 
the  alkaloid  cocain.     All  of  these  alkaloids  are  related  in  chemical  constitution  to 
xanthin,  from  which  they  have  been  prepared.     Tea  contains  6  per  cent,  of  thein, 
and  cofifee  '3  per  cent,  of  cafifein.    Infusions  of  these  herbs  contain  other  substances 
which  play  an  important  part  in  their  physiological  action.    Thus,  cofiTee  is  rich  in 
aromatic  matter ;  tea  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  tannin  (18  per  cent,  in 
green  tea,  and  15  per  cent,  in  black  tea) ;  whilst  cocoa  abounds  in  fatty  matter  and 
vegetable  albumin.    Tea  contains  about  3  per  cent,  of  salts  of  iron,  manganese,  and 
soda ;  and  coffee  yields  3*4  per  cent,  of  salts,  chiefly  those  of  potash.    Tea  also 
contains  from  -5  to  1  per  cent,  of  an  etherial  oil,  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  extractive 
matter.    Tea  and  cofifee  stimulate  the  nervous  system  without  producing  any 
period  of  after-depression  such  as  follows  alcoholic  stimulants.    They  also  increase 
generally  the  activity  of  all  the  secretions;  and,  they  diminish  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter  separated  by  the  kidneys,  indicating  that  they  lessen  the 
activity  of  waste  of  tissue.    One  of  their  most  remarkable  characteristics  is  the 
almost  instantaneous  relief  they  give  to  feelings  of  fatigue,  a  property  which  is 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  coca,  which  enable  those  who  use 
it  to  perform  fatiguing  marches  lasting  many  hours  without  food.    Cocoa,  from  the 
fat  and  albuminous  matter  it  contains,  is  a  nutritious  substance,  but  is  only  to  a 
slight  extent  a  nervous  stimulant. 

It  will  now  be  instructive  to  consider,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  several  of 
the  more  common  articles  of  diet.  First  among  these  is  mUk,  Ordinary  cow's 
milk  contains,  on  an  average,  in  100  parts,  87  of  water,  3*4  of  proteid  matter,  4  of 
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fat,  5  of  sugar,  and  *6  of  salts.  The  ash  of  milk  yields  phosphate  of  potash, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  potassium,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  Milk  constitutes  a  model  dietary,  especially 
for  young  animals.  These  grow  and  remain  in  health  if  fed  with  milk,  but  an 
adult  cannot  maintain  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  as  regards  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  taken  in  and  given  out  daily,  if  fed  entirely  on  milk,  even  with  an  allow- 
ance of  from  2*5  to  3*5  litres  per  diem.  Butter,  obtained  from  the  cream,  contains 
85  to  90  per  cent,  of  fats,  along  with  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  '75  per 
cent,  of  albumin.  It  is  thus  an  excellent  article  of  diet,  combined  with  substances 
that  yield  proteid  matter  and  carbohydrates,  such  as  bread,  potatoes,  etc.  The 
milk  remaining,  after  the  removal  of  the  butter  by  churning,  Imtter-milk,  is  less 
nourishing  than  ordinary  milk  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  fat,  but  as  it  contains 
casein,  sugar,  and  salts,  it  is  still  a  valuable  addition  to  a  diet  poor  in  albumin.  Hence 
the  value  of  butter-milk  with  potatoes.  Cheese  consists  of  casein  and  fat  precipi- 
tated artificially  by  the  ferment  of  rennet,  and  contains,  on  an  average,  30  per  cent, 
of  proteid  matter,  and  from  7  to  25  per  cent,  of  fat.  Hence,  if  it  can  be  digested, 
it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  diet  poor  in  proteid  matter  and  fat,  and  forms  an 
excellent  diet  along  with  potatoes,  maccaroni,  etc.  The  wJiey  of  milk,  after 
removal  of  the  casein  and  most  of  the  fat,  has  still  a  certain  nutritious  value,  as  it 
contains  sugar  and  the  phosphates  of  potash  and  lime. 

Butcher  meat  consists  of  the  muscles  of  ruminants,  rodents,  and  pachyderms, 
and  also  of  birds  and  fishes,  but  under  the  term  meat  may  also  be  included  such 
soft  parts  as  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  lungs,  etc.  Ordinary  lean  meat  contains  in  100 
parts  75  of  water,  19  of  proteids,  1  *5  of  gelatinous  matter,  1  *5  of  fat,  1  of  carbo- 
hydrate (as  glycogen  and  sugar),  and  1*3  of  salts.  Meat  ash  yields  *75  of  acid 
phosphate  of  potash,  *078  of  earthy  phosphates,  '6  of  chlorides  of  the  alkalies,  and 
Ol  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Munk,^  gives  the  per- 
centage composition  of  various  kinds  of  meat : — 

Table  XII. 


Ox. 

Calf. 

Pig. 

Horse. 

Fowl 

Pike. 

Water, 

76-7 

75-6 

72-6 

74-3 

70-8 

79-3 

Solid  matter. 

23-3 

24-4 

27-4 

25-7 

29-2 

20-7 

Proteid     matter     and 

gelatin,     - 

20-0 

19-4 

19-9 

21-6 

22-7 

18-3 

Fat,      ...        - 

1-5 

2-9 

6-2 

2-5 

41 

0-7 

Carbohydrate, 

0-6 

0-8 

0-6 

0-6 

1-3 

0-9 

Salts,  .... 

1-2 

1-3 

1-1 

1-0 

M 

0-8 

Meat  contains  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  proteid  matter  present  in  an 
equal  weight  of  milk.  The  flesh  of  birds  is  richest  in  proteid  matter.  Carnivorous 
UTiimi^liy  eat  large  quantities  of  flesh  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  body  as  to 
carbon.  A  mixed  diet  is  the  one  most  suitable  for  man,  as  by  combining  meat 
with  substances  rich  in  carbohydrates,  smaller  quantities  of  both  may  be  consumed. 
Finely  grated  raw  meat,  as  it  presents  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 

*  Munk,  op.  cit>  p»'260. 
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juices,  18  almost  entirely  digested,  but  the  danger  of  eating  raw  meat  \a  that  of 
introdacing  into  the  body  the  ova  of  entozoa,  such  as  taenia  and  trichina.  Butcher 
meat  may  be  prepared  by  being  roasted,  stewed,  or  boiled.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nK>de  of  cooking,  the  internal  temperature  of  the  meat  ought  not  to  pass  70°  C, 
nor  fall  below  56**  C.  When  meat  is  roasted  before  an  open  fire,  it  is  acted  upon 
by  a  strong  heat  which,  by  coagulating  the  albumin,  forms  a  hard  layer  on  the 
surface,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  the  juices  of  the  meat.  By  roasting, 
meat  loses,  as  a  rule,  about  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Cold  water  will  dissolve 
out  of  meat  the  saline  matters,  about  3  per  cent,  of  soluble  proteid  matters,  about 
1  per  cent,  of  extractives,  such  as  creatin,  zanthin,  and  hypoxanthin,  gelatinous 
matter,  and  fat  in  very  small  quantity,  and  a  trace  of  lactic  acid.  At  45°  0.  a 
small  part,  and  at  70°  C.  the  most,  of  the  soluble  proteid  matter  and  the  hsemo- 
globin  in  the  meat  are  coagulated.  When  beef  is  boiled  in  water,  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  salts  are  at  once  dissolved  out,  and  in  the  fluid  various  extractive 
matters,  such  as  creatin,  xanthin,  etc.,  are  also  found.  Any  gelatin  present  in 
the  meat  is  also  dissolved.  The  flesh  of  young  animals  contains  more  of  this  sub- 
stance than  that  of  old  animals ;  according  to  Liebig  1,000  parts  of  beef  yield  6, 
whilst  1,000  parts  of  veal  yield  50,  parts  of  gelatin.  Even  after  prolonged  boiling 
the  meat  that  remains  has  considerable  nntritious  value,  as  it  still  contains  a  small 
amount  of  saline  matter  and  about  16  per  cent,  of  proteid  matter.  The  addition 
of  a  little  fat  adds  much  to  its  nutritious  value.  In  the  preparation  of  btef-tea, 
the  meat  should  be  placed  in  cold,  and  not  in  hot  water,  and  afterwards  gradually 
heated.  If  placed  directly  in  hot  water,  a  superficial  layer  of  coagulated  albumin 
is  formed,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  juices  of  the  meat  and  of  the  soluble 
substances,  and  the  beef-tea  thus  obtained  is  very  poor.  If  beef-tea  has  been 
properly  prepared,  it  consists  of  a  solution  of  gelatin,  of  salts,  and  of  extractive 
matters,  a  little  soluble  albumin,  and  any  fat  which  may  have  been  mechanically 
set  free  by  the  process  of  heating.  It  may  be  made  more  nutritious  by  the 
addition  of  gelatin,  bread  crumbs,  or  gravy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  beef -tea 
has  a  certain  nutritive  value,  regarding  the  exact  nature  of  which,  however,  con- 
siderable controversy  has  taken  place,  some  supposing  that  it  is  due  to  the 
extractive  matters,  whilst  others  hold  that  it  is  really  due  to  the  gelatin  and  salts. 
The  probability  is  that  the  stimulating  effect  produced  by  a  cup  of  beef -tea  after 
fatigue  is  due  to  the  extractive  matters,  creatin,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  and  that 
any  nourishment  obtcuned  from  it  is  owing  to  the  gelatin,  albumin,  and  fat.  Good 
beef-tea  contains  about  '8  of  the  total  salts  of  the  meat,  especially  phosphate  of 
potash  and  chloride  of  sodium.  Liebig^s  extract  of  meat,  largely  used  in  the  sick- 
room, consists  chiefly  of  extractives  and  of  the  various  salts,  and  more  especially 
those  of  potash.  This  substance  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  stimulant 
which  acts  specially  upon  a  fatigued  nervous  system,  the  action  being  largely  due 
to  the  salts  of  potash ;  but  along  with  meat- juice,  bread,  or  rice,  it  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  a  nourishing  diet.  Liebig's  extract  contains  about  22  per  cent,  of  water 
and  78  per  cent,  of  solids,  and  of  the  latter  61  per  cent,  are  organic  while  17  per 
cent,  are  inorganic.  Salt  meat  loses  portions  both  of  organic  and  inorganic 
soluble  materials,  which  pass  out  into  the  brine.  The  amount  thus  lost- is  very 
small.  Thus  Voit  found  after  14  days  of  salting  that  only  "01  of  proteid  (albumin), 
'14  of  the  extractives,  and  '09  of  the  phosphoric  acid  had  escaped  into  the  brine. 
If  the  meat  is  kept  in  brine  for  several  months  it  loses  a  proportion  of  the  salts  of 
potash,  which  are  of  high  alimemtary  importance.     When  meat  is  smoked  the 
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tulaoe  is  hardened  by  coagulation  of  the  outermost  layer,  and  at  the  same  time 
certain  matters  in  the  smoke,  such  as  creosote,  act  as  antiseptics. 

Eggs  are  highly  nutritious  substances.  Excluding  the  shell  (consisting  mainly 
of  carbonate  of  lime)  100  grms.  of  hen's  egg  contain  73*7  of  water  and  26*3  of 
solids.  The  latter  consist  of  egg  albumin,  yitellin,  and  nitrogenous  extractives  to 
the  amount  of  12*6  per  cent,  of  fats,  such  as  palmitin  and  olein,  with  cholesterin 
and  lecithin,  to  the  amount  of  12*1  per  cent.,  and  there  are  traces  of  grape  sugar, 
aloDg  with  1  per  cent,  of  salts,  namely,  phosphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  The  nutritious  value  is  great  also  because  almost  the  whole  of 
its  substance  is  readily  digested.  One  hen's  egg  is  equal,  according  to  Yoit,  to 
about  40  grms.  of  fat  meat,  and  to  as  much  as  150  grms.  of  cow's  milk.  Hard 
boiled  eggs  are  readily  digested  if  finely  grated  so  as  to  present  a  large  amount  of 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  lightly  boiled  eggs  are  more  easily 
digested ;  raw  ^^  are  still  more  so,  especially  if  the  albumin  is  merely  coagulated 
by  dropping  the  egg  into  hot  water. 

Alimentary  substances  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  present  great  differences  in 
their  composition.  The  nutritious  matters  are  enclosed  in  cells  having  walls  of 
cellulose,  and  they  are  therefore  not  so  easily  acted  on  by  the  digestive  fluids. 
We  also  find  that  the  nutritious  matters  are  mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
non-nutritious  indigestible  matters.  For  this  reason  the  fseces  of  herbivora  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  camivora.  Vegetable  food  also  diffecs  from  animal 
food  in  the  character  of  its  saline  constituents,  the  salts  of  potassium  and 
magnesia  (especially  the  phosphates)  preponderating  over  those  of  sodium  and 
lime.  Vegetable  proteid  or  albumin  (sometimes  called  glutin)  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  animal  albumin.  We  find  in  plants  albuminous  bodies  soluble  in 
water  and  coagulated  by  heat,  along  with  globulins  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
but  are  soluble  in  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  such  as  legumin,  conglutin,  etc. 
A  vegetable  proteid,  coagulating  spontaneously,  is  also  present  and  is  called 
vegetable  fibrin. 

The  cereals,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  and  millet  furnish  valuable 
articles  of  food.  The  following  table  gives  their  average  chemical  composition 
in  percentages.^ 


Table  XIII. 


Wheat 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Bice. 

Maim. 

MiUet 

Water,  - 

13-6 

151 

13-8 

12-4 

131 

131 

11  0 

Albumin, 

12-4 

11-5 

11-1 

10-4 

7-9 

9-9 

10-8 

Fat,        -        - 

1-8 

1-8 

2-2 

5-2 

0-9 

4-6 

6-5 

Carbohydrates) 

andnon-nitro-  - 

67-9 

67-8 

64-9 

57-8 

76-6 

68-4 

668 

genousmafrs, 

Cellulose, 

2-5 

2-0 

5-3 

11-2 

0-6 

2-6 

2-6 

Ash, 

1-8 

1-8 

2-7 

3-0 

10 

1-5 

2-4 

After  removal  of  the  coverings  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  the  cellulose  cells  are  burst 
1  Munk,  op,  cU,  p.  264. 
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by  grinding  and  the  contents  are  reduced  to  the  powder  called  flour.  This  con- 
tains about  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates  and  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  albumin. 
The  coverings  of  the  grain  still  contain  some  albumin  and  starch  and  constitute 
bran,  a  substance  used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  bran  of  wheat  contains  14*1 
per  cent,  of  water,  13*5  per  cent  of  albumin,  2*5  per  cent,  of  fat,  31*6  per  cent,  of 
carbohydrates,  and  30*8  per  cent,  of  fibrous  matter,  almost  indigestible  even 
by  herbivora. 

Bread  is  made  by  the  mixture  of  wheat  flour  with  water  to  form  dough.  This 
is  also  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  yeast  and  allowed  to  ferment  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  30°  C.  Fermentation  changes  a  portion  of  the  starch  first  into  dextrin  and 
afterwards  into  carbonic  acid,  with  a  trace  of  alcohol.  The  evolution  of  gas 
makes  the  dough  looser  in  texture.  Further  fermentation  is  arrested  by  baking 
the  bread  in  an  oven  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  the  gas  in  the  bubbles  diffused 
through  the  dough  expands  and  makes  the  bread  friable,  breaking  it  into 
irregularly  shaped  masses,  and  thus  by  increasing  the  surface,  making  it  more 
readily  acted  on  by  the  digestive  juices.  A  still  'higher  temperature  forms  the 
brown  crust  by  the  removal  of  water.  White  bread  contains  in  65  parts  about  7*1 
of  albumin,  1  of  fat,  55  of  carbohydrates  and  1  of  salts.  An  adult  would  require 
about  1  '6  kilogramme  of  bread  to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  proteid  matter. 
The  quantity  may  be  reduced  if  the  bread  is  combiued  with  meat  and  fat  or 
butter.  Thus  An  excellent  diet  is  formed  by  350  grms.  of  meat,  500  grms.  of 
bread,  and  100  grms.  of  butter  or  fat.  Maize  and  rice  are  poor  in  albumin 
but  rich  in  carbohydrates.  They  are  therefore  not  so  nutritious  as  wheat- 
flour,  or  oatmeaL  Barley  and  oats  also  furnish  excellent  food  products  on  account 
of  their  combination  of  albumin  and  carbohydrates.  Oats  constitute  a  good 
element  of  diet  for  horses. 

Next  to  the  cereals,  leguminous  plants  furnish  valuable  articles  of  food.  The 
flour  or  meal  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  contains  much  albumin,  and  it  is  stated 
that  as  much  as  85  per  cent,  of  this  is  capable  of  being  digested.  Potatoes  are 
less  valuable  because  they  contain  only  a  small  amount  of  albumin,  and  one  third 
of  this  is  undigested.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  composition 
of  the  common  leguminous  seeds  and  potatoes :— 

Table  XIV. 


LentUs. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Water,     - 

12*5 

14-3 

14*8 

76*0 

Albumin, 

24*8 

22*6 

23*7 

20 

Fat, 

1-9 

1*7 

1*6 

0*2 

Carbohydrates, 

54*8 

53*2 

49*3 

20-6 

Woody  fibre,  - 

3*6 

5*5 

7-5 

0-7 

Ash, 

2*4 

2*7 

31 

1*0 

As  rice  and  potatoes  are  so  deficient  in  albumin,  it  has  been  estimated  that  no  less 
than  1*9  kilogramme  of  rice  and  4*5  kilogrammes  of  potatoes  must  be  consumed 
to  supply  to  an  adult  man  the  necessary  amount  of  albumin.  With  such  a  diet, 
not  only  is  the  bulk  of  the  food  far  too  great,  but  from  the  preponderance  of 
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carbohydrates,  acid  fermeDtations  may  occnr  in  the  digestive  canal  and  cause 
diarrhoea.  To  form  a  proper  diet  with  rice  or  potatoes  one  must  add  something 
containing  albumin,  such  as  fish,  herring,  or  cheese  or  buttermilk. 

Garden  vegetahUn  cannot  be  regarded  as  highly  nutritious  substances  but  they 
are  useful  adjuncts  to  diet,  and  as  they  are  rich  in  salts  of  potash  they  form  an 
excellent  combination  with  salted  meats,  in  which  these  salts  are  deficient. 
Cabbage,  turnips,  and  asparagus  contain  in  percentages  80  to  92  of  water,  1  to  2 
of  albuminous  matter,  2  to  4  of  carbohydrates,  a  small  amount  of  sugar,  and  from 
1  to  1  '5  of  cellulose.  The  following  table  by  Munk  illustrates  the  principles  of 
dietetics  by  showing  the  percentage  composition  of  the  green  food  of  herbivora : — 


Table  XV. 

Grass. 
75-0 

R«d  aover. 
78-0 

Meadow 
Hay. 

Common 
ByeQitiss. 

13-6 

GoodKye 

Straw. 

Water, 

130 

13-8 

Albumin, 

30 

3-5 

9-5 

1-5 

3-9 

Fat.      .        .        - 

0-8 

0-8 

31 

1-5 

10 

Carbohydrates, 

131 

8-0 

40-9 

32-4 

34-7 

Woody  fibre. 

60 

8-0 

26-7 

43  0 

401 

Ash,     - 

21 

1-7 

6-8 

30 

6-5 

This  table  shows  that  the  food  of  herbivora  contains  the  same  proximate  con- 
stituents as  that  of  camlvora,  and  it  accounts  for  the  large  quantities  of  grass, 
etc,  that  must  be  consumed  by  a  bulky  herbivorous  animal  to  supply  its  body  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  the  proximate  principles.  A  herbivorous  animal  receives 
in  its  daily  food  from  5  to  12  times  more  of  salts  of  potash  than  of  salts  of  soda. 
Bnnge  has  shown  that  this  explains  the  desire  all  herbivorous  animals  manifest 
for  common  salt.  He  suggests  that  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body  react  on  chloride  of  sodium  so  as  to  form  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  potassium.  This  reaction  occurs 
in  the  blood  and  the  salts  of  soda  thus  formed  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 
There  is  thus  a  daily  demand  for  a  larger  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  than  is 
supplied  in  the  food  of  herbivora,  and  the  animals  therefore  instinctively  crave  for 
this  substance  and  readily  lick  blocks  of  rock  salt  that  may  be  placed  beside  them. 

Alimentaxy  substances  are  rarely  in  a  natural  condition  suitable  for  consumption, 
but  they  require  in  the  first  instance  to  be  prepared  by  caolnngt  which  transforms 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids  more  easy 
and  certain,  while  at  the  same  time  sapidity  or  flavour  is  given  to  the  dish. 
Water,  heat,  and  condiments  are  the  principal  agents  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  food.  Water  softens  insoluble  matters,  whilst  it  dissolves  all  those  which  are 
soluble,  as  in  soups.  Heat  affects  alimentary  matters,  and  according  as  it  is 
applied  quickly  or  rapidly,  or  is  obtained  from  an  open  fire,  from  vapour,  or  from 
infusion  in  salted  water,  food  acquires  different  characters  which  please  the  taste 
and  thus  promote  alimentation.  Cooking  separates  assimilable  from  non-assimil- 
able matters ;  it  renders  the  food  more  accessible  to  the  digestive  fluids ;  it  fits 
the  salts  and  other  soluble  matters  of  food  for  rapid  absorption ;    it  may  also 
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condense  alimentary  substances  into  a  small  volume,  as  in  concentrated  beef -tea  ; 
and,  finally,  the  condiments  employed  in  cooking  gratify  the  taste  and  excite  the 
flow  of  digestive  secretions. 

Chap.  IQ.—HUNGER,  THIRST,  STARVATION,  AND  MODIFIED  DIETS. 

The  sensation  of  hunger  is  referred  to  the  stomach,  and  it  may  be  at 
least  temporarily  relieved  by  the  introduction  into  that  organ  of  matter 
that  is  even  not  nutritious.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  it  depends  on 
an  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  stomach  (the  pneu- 
mogastrics)  and  possibly  of  other  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  ia 
well  known  that  the  sensation  of  hunger  may  be  appeased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  nutritious  food  directly  into  the  small  intestine  by  a  fistulous 
opening,  by  the  use  of  nutritive  enemata,  and  by  the  ingestion  of 
nutritious  substances,  such  as  solutions  of  peptones,  highly  concentrated 
and  so  small  in  bulk  as  to  distend  the  stomach  only  to  a  slight 
degree.  The  latter  facts  indicate  that  hunger  may  be  the  result  partly 
of  impressions  derived  from  the  stomach  and  partly  of  a  fusion  of 
indefinite  sensations  caused  by  impressions  from  organs  partially 
exhausted  from  a  want  of  nutritious  matter.  The  sensation  must  also 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  condition  of  the  central  nervous  organs, 
as  section  of  the  vagi  does  not  remove  it.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
various  narcotics  diminish  and  restrain  for  a  considerable  time  the 
acuteness  of  hunger,  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  certain  psychical 
states  have  the  same  effect  In  these  instances,  the  influence  is  pro- 
bably  exerted  upon  the  central,  and  not  the  peripheral,  origin  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach.  The  beginning  of  the  sensation  of  hunger  is 
termed  appetite,  and  is  agreeable,  but  as  the  sensation  increases  in  inten- 
sity it  becomes  painful,  and  there  are  feelings  of  pinching,  torsion,  or  of 
ill-defined  uneasiness  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

Thirst  is  a  local  sensation  resulting  from  a  dry  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  filaments  from  the  pneumo-gastric,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
trigeminal  nerves.  Division  of  these  nerves,  however,  does  not  remove 
the  sensation.  When  the  dry  condition  is  removed  even  by  occasional 
moistening,  thirst  is  for  the  time  relieved.  The  dryness  may  result 
either  from  a  general  diminution  of  the  amount  of  water  of  the  blood  ; 
from  the  action  of  certain  substances,  such  as  atropine,  which  arrest 
secretion  from  mucous  surfaces ;  or  from  fear  or  excitement.  The 
sensation  may  be  removed  by  the  direct  injection  of  water  into  the 
blood,  or  into  the  alimentary  canal,  or  even  temporarily  by  immersion 
of  the  body  in  water. 
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The  length  of  time  a  human  being  may  exist  without  food  or  drink 
cannot  be  precisely  stated,  as  it  is  evident  that  much  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  waste  going  on  in  the  body  during  the  time,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  air,  the  surrounding  temperature,  and  the  age  of  the 
person.  In  some  circumstances  men  may  pass  into  a  condition  some- 
what similar  to  the  hybernating  state  of  certain  animals,  when  the 
amount  of  waste  going  on  in  the  body  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Thus 
Indian  Fakirs,  under  the  influence  of  opiates  or  of  Indian  hemp,  have 
remained  without  food,  in  a  state  of  trance,  for  even  six  weeks.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  complete  abstinence  from  food  and  drink  can- 
not be  supported  beyond  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  although  there  are 
exceptional  cases  on  record  where  life  was  sustained  for  thirty  or  forty 
days  with  no  food,  only  water  being  taken.  In  these  exceptional  cases^ 
the  individuals  had  in  a  sense  acquired  a  habit  of  long  continued  abstin- 
ence, and  this  was  aided  by  the  state  of  mental  and  bodily  quietude  in 
which  they  spent  the  time  of  their  voluntary  fast.  The  total  depriva- 
tion of  food  in  the  case  of  man  usually  causes  death  in  the  third  week* 
Young  animals  perish  sooner  than  adults ;  and  isX  animals  will  live 
longer  than  lean  animals.  Cold-blooded  animals  may  live  without  food 
for  many  months.  Frogs  have  lived  for  nine  or  ten  months.  With  a 
supply  of  water,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time  even 
with  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  solid  food,  or  even  with  no  food, 
and  an  animal  will  live  longer  upon  water  alone  than  on  any  other 
proximate  principle  of  food  in  a  dry  state.  Thus  Chossat  found  that 
dogs  supplied  with  plenty  of  water,  but  without  food,  lived  three  times 
as  long  as  those  that  were  deprived  of  solids  and  liquids  at  the  same 
time.^  In  a  confined  space  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  men  have 
lived  ten  days  without  either  food  or  drink.  It  is  remarkable  that 
supplying  the  stomach  with  even  a  portion  of  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the 
starved  animal's  body  will  tend  to  prolong  life.  Thus  Anselmier  pre- 
served the  lives  of  dogs  by  feeding  them  with  their  own  blood  daily, 
and  life  was  thus  prolonged  till  the  fourteenth  day ;  whereas  in  Chos- 
sat's  experiments  the  animals  died  in  similar  conditions  on  the  tenth 
day.^  The  complete  deprivation  of  water  will  usually  destroy  life  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  even  after  the  third  day  its  absence  is  the  cause 
of  horrible  distress. 

Bogs  may  live  without  food  or  drink  for  four  weeks,  aud  horses  and  cats  for 
three  weeks.  It  is  remarkable  that  small  mammals,  such  as  the  guinea-pig  and 
rat,  may  survive  total  deprivation  of  food  for  only  from  three  to  nine  days,  while 

^ChoBsat,  Sur  VInamtmu     Paris,  1843. 

'Anselmier,  ArcJiiv,  O^nirale  de  M6dieinAt  I860,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 
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rabbits  may  live  till  the  nineteenth  day.    With  a  supply  of  water,  horses  have 
been  known  to  survive  for  four  weeks  and  dogs  for  nine  weeks. 

Individuals  are  met  with  occasionally  who  have  an  excess  of  appetite,  a  condi- 
tion termed  bulimia.  This  may  occur  in  certain  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  in 
diabetes,  and  it  is  frequently  seen  in  the  convalescent  stage  of  fevers.  In  some 
rare  instances  it  appears  to  be  the  normal  state  of  the  person.  Thus  Captain 
Parry,  the  celebrated  Arctic  explorer,  narrates  an  instance  of  an  Esquimaux  who, 
on  one  occasion,  and  apparently  as  a  common  exploit,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
devoured  35  lbs.  of  meat  and  a  number  of  tallow  candles.  Twenty  pounds  of  meat 
in  a  day  is  a  usual  allowance  for  an  Esquimaux,  and  it  is  said  that  the  labourer  in 
a  Spanish  vineyard  consumes  daily  between  8  and  9  lb.  avoird.  of  vegetable  food, 
consisting  of  bread,  onion  porridge,  and  grapes.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is 
that  of  Tarrari,  a  French  soldier,  whose  appetite  was  so  voracious  as  to  lead  to 
his  dismissal  from  the  army.  Tarrari's  case  was  one  of  undoubted  disease,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  died  an  emaciated  miserable  man,  but  he  had  to  the  last  an 
undiminished  appetite. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minimum  quantity  of  food  required  by  each  individual, 
in  the  performance  of  the  active  duties  of  life,  caunot  be  precisely  stated,  as  much 
depends  on  idiosyncrasies  of  constitution  and  on  habit.  Many  men  have  led  active 
lives  on  comparatively  small  quantities  of  food,  and,  judging  from  the  great 
prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  probable  that  many  persons 
consume  more  food  than  they  require.  Improper  food,  excess  of  food,  and  irregu- 
larity in  taking  food,  are  conunon  causes  of  dyspepsia,  and  of  other  forms  of 
gastric  derangement. 

When  an  animal  or  a  human  being  is  starved,  the  body  loses  weight 
from  the  rapid  Using  up  of  certain  of  the  tissues.  The  organs  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  life  require  nutritious  matter,  and  if  this  is  not 
supplied  from  without,  it  is  obtained  from  the  tissues  of  the  body  itsel£ 
Not  only  does  the  body  lose  weight  as  a  whole  but  those  organs  in  which 
active  nutritive  changes  occur  lose  weight  more  rapidly  than  those  in 
which  such  changes  are  slow.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table 
showing  the  results  obtained  by  Chossat  and  Voit.  It  gives  the  loss  of 
weight  per  cent,  of  different  tissues  and  organs : —  ^ 


Chossat. 


Fat,  93-3 

Blood, 75-0 

Spleen, 714 

Pancreas,         .....  64*1 

Liver, 521 

Heart, 44*8 

Muscles, 42*3 

Kidneys, 31*9 

Bones, 16"7 

Nerve  centres  (brain,  spinal  cord) ,  |  1  *9 

^  Beaunis,  op,  cU,  t.  ii.  p.  879. 


Volt. 


97-0 
27-0 
66-7 
50  0 
53-7 
32-6 
30-5 
25-9 
13-9 
9-2 
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Fatty  matters  preyiously  stored  in  adipose  tissue  quickly  disappear 
and  the  emaciated  appearance  is  largely  owing  to  this  absorption  of  fat. 
No  doubt  the  blood  will  suffer  at  an  early  stage,  and  as  its  albumin  and 
other  nutritious  matters  are  used  up  by  the  tissues,  their  place  is  taken 
by  absorption  of  similar  matters  from  the  wasting  tissues.  The  secre- 
tions diminish  in  amount,  the  urine  becomes  acid,  even  in  herbivora, 
from  an  increased  amount  of  acid  phosphates  and  sulphates,  and  the 
amount  of  urea  steadily  diminishes ;  the  blood  becomes  less  watery,  and 
the  amount  of  serum  albumin  is  much  diminished.  Respiratory  changes 
are  less  active,  less  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  tissue  oxidations  are  less 
active,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  bodily  temperature  falls.  Chossat 
found  that  a  warm-blooded  animal  lost  about  -S"  C.  daily  during  starva- 
tion. The  power  of  the  muscular  tissues  is  diminished,  and  all  of  these, 
including  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  and  of  the  hollow  viscera, 
become  thinner  and  even  undergo  fatty  changes.  The  nervous  centres 
are  also  weakened,  producing  disorders  of  intelligence. 

A  cat  that  died  of  starvation  on  the  eighteenth  day  was  found  to  have  lost  48 '58 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  of  this  loss  8-26  per  cent,  consisted  of  albumin,  5 '38 
per  cent,  of  fat,  and  34 '94  per  cent,  of  water.  It  was  also  observed  in  this  case 
that  the  amount  of  urine  passed  diminished  to  about  13  per  cent.,  the  urea  to  9 
per  cent.,  the  saline  matters  in  the  urine  to  13  per  cent.,  the  faeces  to  25  per  cent., 
the  carbon  given  off  by  the  lungs  to  43  per  cent. ,  and  the  water  to  about  14  per 
cent,  of  the  amounts  separated  at  the  beginning  of  the  observations.^ 

Such  being  the  general  phenomena  that  follow  total  deprivation  of 
food,  we  may  now  consider  the  eflFect  of  deprivation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  proximate  constituents,  or,  in  other  words,  the  effects  of  modified 
dietaries.  When  an  animal  receives  no  water,  the  secretions,  especially 
that  of  the  kidneys,  are  arrested,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  death 
will  soon  occur.  The  effects  following  the  removal  of  saline  matters  from 
the  food  have  already  been  described  (p.  16).  If  no  proteid  matter  is 
given,  one  of  the  most  marked  effects  is  a  great  fall  in  the  amount  of 
urea  excreted.  This  fall  is  more  marked  if  carbohydrates  exist  in  the 
diet,  with  the  absence  of  albumin,  than  if  fats  are  given*  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  urea  shows,  that  with  such  a  diet,  metabolism  of 
albuminous  tissue  is  less  active,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances less  urea  is  excreted  than  if  the  animal  received  no  food  at 
all.  One  explanation  suggested  is  that  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  are 
readily  oxidized  and  so  use  up  the  oxygen  supplied  to  the  body  that 
less  is  available  for  the  proteids,  and  that  as  carbohydrates  are  more 

^  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungss&fte,  1852.     The  figures  given  above  have 
been  calonlated  from  those  registered  by  these  observers. 
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-easily  oxidized  than  fats,  they  are  used  first  and  protect  the  proteids  to 
■a  greater  extent  than  the  fats  are  able  to  do. 

A  diet  containing  gelatin  alone  will  not  support  life.  Its  ingestion  increases  the 
amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  if  an  enormous  amount  is  given,  but  if  given  alone  in 
■small  quantity,  the  amount  of  urea  is  diminished.  It  appears  to  protect  other 
proteids  from  oxidation  in  a  manner  analogous  to  carbohydrates  and  fats.  Thus 
Yoit  found,  in  the  case  of  a  dog,  that  on  a  diet  of  500  grms.  of  flesh  with  200  grms. 
•of  lard  per  day  the  animal  lost  136  grms.  of  weight,  but  in  the  same  time  it  only 
lost  84  grms.  with  a  diet  composed  of  dOO  grms.  of  flesh,  200  grms.  of  lard,  and  100 
grms.  of  gelatin,  and  it  lost  only  32  grms.  when  200  grms.  of  gelatin  were  given 
instead  of  100  grms. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  no  carbohydrates  are  given,  and  that 
proteids  are  alone  supplied.  In  these  circumstances,  the  health  of 
herbivora  soon  suffers,  as  their  digestive  organs  are  not  suited  for 
albuminous  food,  but  carnivorous  animals  will  live  in  a  state  of  health, 
for  a  considerable  time,  on  a  pure  albuminous  diet,  along  with  water. 
Strictly  speaking,  even  a  dog,  with  a  purely  albuminous  diet,  can  main- 
tain its  body  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  for  only  a  short  time.  Thus 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit  kept  a  dog,  weighing  30  kilogs.,  in  staiu  quo  for 
forty-nine  hours,  on  a  diet  of  1500  grms.  of  lean  meat  per  twenty-four 
hours.  This  was  a  diet  equal  to  '05  of  its  own  weight  If  fat  be 
supplied,  the  animal,  in  such  circumstances,  will  maintain  its  equilibrium 
on  less  albuminous  food,  and  it  will  keep  in  sound  health. 

These  statements  as  to  the  influence  of  a  diet  of  albumin,  as  modified 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  fats,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
table  showing,  in  grammes,  the  results  of  an  experiment  by  Pettenkofer 
and  Voit,  on  a  dog  weighing  30  kilogrammes. 


Amount  of 
albumin  meta- 

Albiunin 

Amount  of  fat 

Amount  of 

Amount  of  fat 

bolized,  calcu- 

gained-H  or 

calculated 
fromCOs 
eliminated. 

Fat  gained+ 

flesh  given. 

in  food. 

lated  from 
eliminated. 

lost-  by 
body. 

or  lost-  by 
body. 

400 

.200 

449-7 

-49-7 

159-4 

+  40-6 

500 

100 

491-2 

+8-8 

66-0 

+34-6 

500 

200 

517-4 

-17-4 

109-2 

+  90-8 

800 

350 

635-0 

f  165-0 

135-7 

+  214-3 

1500 

30 

1457-2 

+  42-8 

.•• 

+32-4 

1500 

60 

1500-6 

-0-6 

20-6 

+  39-4 

1600 

100 

1402-2 

+  97-8 

8-8 

+91-1 

1500 

150 

14551 

+41-8 

14-3 

+  1357 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  when  a  small  amount  of  fat  was 
given  with  the  albumin,  a  large  amount  of  albumin  was  decomposed  and 
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the  body  gained  little  albumin,  or  even  lost  it  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  large  amount  of  fat  was  given  along  with  albumin,  there  was  a 
<;onBiderable  increase  in  the  amount  of  albumin  stored  up,  and  along 
with  this  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  stored-up  &t.  If  &tty  acids 
are  given  instead  of  &ts,  albuminous  metabolism  is  diminished,  as  if 
&t8  had  been  taken,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  in  these  circumstances,  fat 
may  be  formed  synthetically  in  the  body,  by  union  of  the  acids  with 
glycerine.  Glycerine  does  not  influence  metabolism  of  proteids  in  small 
doses,  but  in  large  doses  it  increases  such  metabolism.  It  is  partly 
oxidized  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  it  may 
be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

The  results  of  similar  observations  by  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit,  on  the 
influence  of  carbohydrates  on  an  albuminous  diet  in  the  case  of  the  dog, 
ai»  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  is  also  very  instructive.  The 
figures  represent  grammes. 


Amount  of 
flmh  given. 

Amount  of 

carbo- 
hydrate In 
food. 

albumin  de- 
composed, 
calculated 
fromxirea, 

etc.,  elimin- 
ated. 

Fat 

gained  +  or 

lost-  by 

body. 

Amount  of 

carbo- 
hydrates de- 
composed. 

400 
400 
400 
500 
500 
500 
800 
1500 
1800 
2500 

250 
250 
400 
200 
200 
200 
460 
200 
450 
.0 

436 

393 

413 

568 

637 

530 

608 

1475 

1469 

2512 

-36 
+  7 
-13 
-68 
-37 
-30 

+  182 
+23 

+  331 
+  12 

18 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
25 
25 
25 
25 
1 

-8 
-25 
+45 
+  25 
+  16 
+  14 
+  69 
+  47 
+  122 
+57 

210 
227 
344 
167 
182 
167 
379 
172 
379 
0 

This  table  also  shows  that  when  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrate  is  given 
along  with  albumin,  less  albumin  is  decomposed  and  more  is  stored  up. 
A  large  amount  of  carbohydrate  also  causes  an  increased  storage  of 
fats. 

These  facts  are  of  great  practical  importance  although  no  adequate  explanation 
can  yet  he  offered.  They  show  that  a  mixed  diet  ui  the  most  advantageous  for  the 
body.  If  a  certain  amount  of  flesh  is  given  in  a  diet  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  body,  less  will  be  necessary  if  combined  with  fat,  and  stiU  less  if  combined 
with  carbohydrates. 
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Chap.  IV.— THE  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OF  GLANDS. 

Having  discussed  the  nature  of  food  and  various  questions  in  practical 
dietetics,  we  next  proceed  to  consider  the  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  will 
take  a  survey  of  the  histological  structure  of  the  digestive  canal.  A& 
we  find  in  the  digestive  tract  many  glands  engaged  in  secreting  the 
digestive  fluids,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  general  structure  of 
secreting  organs,  and  thus  avoid  repetition  in  describing  the  structure 
of  special  glands.  The  internal  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal,  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  and  of  certain  regions  of  the  uro-genital  system  is 
composed  of  a  soft,  moist  layer,  the  mucous  membrane,  or  tunica  mucosa. 
It  consists  of  epithelium  and  connective  tissue.  The  latter  is  condensed 
under  the  epithelium  so  as  to  form  a  structureless  membrane,  the  memr 
brana  propria,  or  basement  membrane,  below  which  is  a  looser  layer  called 
the  tunica  propria,  which  gradually  merges  into  the  loosely  woven  connec- 
tive  tissue  called  the  tunica  submucosa. 

Glands  are  developments  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  hollow 
inversions  of  the  epithelial  surface  into  the  underlying  connective  tissue, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  their  formation  they  take  the  form  of  simple 
tubes  closed  at  the  inner  end.      Some  glands  retain  this  form,  while 

others  become  so  modi- 
fied as  to  have  a 
number  of  recesse^t 
or  pouches,  termed 
acini.  The  two  chief 
t3rpes  of  gland  struc- 
ture are  the  tubular 
and  the  racemose  (Fig. 

Fio.  1.— Diagram  showing  the  various  foiins  of  secreting  stnio-   _       ^       -,,  v 

tures:  a,  general  plan  of  a  secreting  membrane;  6,  basement    1,  after  bharpey). 
membrane,  or  membrana  propria  wltn  cells,  a,  on  one  side  and        »«^       ^   z    t  it 

blood-vessels,  e,  on  the  other ;  b,  simple  tubular  (gastric  glands),         llie    tUOUlar     glands 
follicular  or  gtueular  and  elongated  tubular  or  convoluted  glands  •■      /..v     .       7    <    i 

(sweat  glands) ;  c,  compound  tubular,  as  in  kidney;  d,  compound  may  DC  (1)  Simple  tUOCS, 
racemoKt  as  In  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  etc.;  e,  simple  gland       1  .  ••  ..v  i.    _. 

with  loculated  walls,  two  forms,  as  in  sebaceous  glands  of  skin,  etc.    Wnicn  are  Cltner  Snort 

blind  tubes,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  (Fig.  1b),  or  longer  tubes,  often  coiled 
at  the  lower  end,  as  found  in  the  sweat  glands  of  the  skin  (Fig.  1b). 
Sometimes  also  a  number  of  tubes  may  be  connected  with  one  duct,  and 
the  tubes  may  vary  much  in  length,  from  the  short  glands  of  the 
pylorus  to  the  elongated  tubes  of  the  kidney  (Fig.  Ic). 

The  racemose  glands  are  always  ramified,  but  we  may  distinguish 
among  them  (1)  simple  racemose  glands,  having  few  ramifications  or 
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acini,  as  in  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  (2) 
compound  racemose  glands^  where  there  are  numerous  acini  clustered 
round  a  duct  or  ducts,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  as  in  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Some  glands  have  in  their  walls  shallow  hemispherical  depressions, 
as  seen  in  Brunner's  glands  found  in  the  duodenum.  These  depressions 
may  be  regarded  as  shallow  acini,  and  hence  they  may  be  classed 
among  racemose  glands,  or  they  may  be  looked  on  as  very  short 
tubes,  and  if  this  view  be  taken,  such  glands  must  be  placed  among 
tubular  glands. 

In  the  majority  of  glands,  especially  those  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
septa  of  connective  tissue  penetrate  into  the  gland,  dividing  it  into 
lobules.  These  septa  support  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Each 
gland  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  part  of  the  gland  in  which  secretion 
takes  place  and  of  a  duct  or  tube  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  acinus  of  a  gland  consists  of  a  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  the  gland 
or  secreting  cells,  which  surround  the  lumen  or  central  space  of  the 
acinus,  and  rest  on  a  peculiar  modification  of  connective  tissue,  a  mem- 
brana  propria,  or  basement  membrane.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  mem- 
brane the  blood-vessels  ramify  (Fig.  1).  Sometimes  numerous  stellate 
nucleated  cells  may  be  found  outside  the  basement  membrane,  or  even  in 
place  of  it,  their  processes  embracing 
the  acini.  Between  the  lumen  of  the 
gland  and  the  blood-vessels  the  gland 
cells  are  arranged  in  a  layer,  so  that 
on  the  peripheral  side  the  cells  draw 
from  the  blood-vessels,  or  from  the 
lymph-fluid  that  has  exuded  from 
these,  materials  required  for  the  for-  „    J^°  ^^^ 

'  ^  1        •  1       Membr.  propria  - 

mation  of  the  secretion,  and  on  the  side 

.  Blood- veBselfl^ 

next  the  lumen  or  centre  of  the  acinus    „      „     ^  «       *  *_     * 

Fia.    2.  —  Transveree  Bectlon  of  two  of 

thev  give  up   the   secretion   either  by  a     UeberkUhn's  glands  from  the  email  In- 

•^   °  *  ,  •'  testine  of  the  rabbit,  seen  from  above. 

process  similar  to  exudation  or  by  x240d.  iMethod  No.  i,  Appendix.) 
bursting  of  the  cell  (Fig.  2).  ,  The  cells  of  glands  change  their  appearance 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  secreting  process.  (See  Vol.  1.  p.  297.) 
In  some  glands  all  the  cells  show  the  same  appearances  at  the  same 
time,  but  in  others,  and  even  in  the  acinus,  they  may  be  found  exhibiting 
different  stages,  some  cells  containing  secretion,  while  others  are  in  the 
resting  state  (Fig.  4).  The  cells  containing  secretion  force  away  from  the 
lumen  of  the  gland  those  containing  none,  so  that  the  latter  lie  on 
II.  c 
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^^: 


the   periphery   of  the  acinus,   showing    halfmoon-like  forms,   and  a 
group  of  these  compressed  cells  form   a  mass  called  the  crescent  or 

lunuln  of  Gianuzzi^  or  they 
may  be  termed  marginal 
cells  (Figs.  3  and  4). 

The  diu;ts  of  glands  con- 
tain a  kind  of  epithelium 
J  different  from  that  of  the 
"YrTffef^"^    gland    proper,   and    these 
epithelial  cells  are  devoted 
to  the  secretion  of  certain 
substances,  such  as  saline 
matter    or    mucus,    which 
Two  or  more  kinds  of  duct- 
cells  may  be  observed  :  (1)  where  the  duct,  springing  from  the  acinus,  is 


Fio.  3. — Sublingual  gl-md  of  dog,  a  mticous  gland  show. 
ing  clear  celU  full  of  mucigeu,  and  finely  granular  cells, 
devoid  of  mucigen. 

constitute  part  of  the  secretion  of  the  gland. 


Fio.  4. — Diagram  shuwiug  the  formation  of  semi-lunar  forms.  I. 
Acinus  of  a  mucous  gland  with  gland  cells.  Three  of  these  contain 
secretion,  a,  ct,  a,  and  the  secretlonless  gland  cells,  6,  b,  6,  have  been 
fiircod  from  the  lumen  of  the  gland  towards  the  periphery.  II. 
The  same  acinus  at  a  somewhat  later  stage.     The  cells  a,  a,  a,  have 

rrtly  dischartred  their  secretion  and  have  become  smaller.  The  cells 
.  6, 6,  again  begin  to  form  secretion,  and  as  they  have  become  larger 
they  encroach  un  the  lumen.  III.  The  same  acinus  at  a  still  later 
stage.  The  cells  a,  a,  a,  are  now  destitute  of  secretion,  and  are 
forced  from  the  lumen  by  the  growth  of  the  cells  6,  6,  b,  now  filled 
with  secretion.  In  I.  the  cells  6  and  in  III.  the  cells  a  are  semi- 
lunar. 

narrow  (sometimes  called  the  intercalary  portion),  and  lined  with  clear 
flattened  cells  having  elongated  nuclei ;  (2)  this  is  succeeded  by  a  still 

narrower  portion  lined  with 
cubical  cells ;  and  (3)  where 
the  duct  is  wider  the  cells 
are  more  columnar  or  cylin- 
drical. The  part  of  the  cell 
next  the  lumen  is  granular, 
while  the  part  attached  to 
the  memhrana  propria  shows 
a  fine  longitudinal  striation, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  first  portion  of  the  duct  has  less  to  do 
with  secretion  than  the  third  portion,  having  cylindrical  cells.     The 


Fio.  5. — Duct  lined  with  columnar  epithelium, 
showing  fine  striation  next  utembrana  propria. 
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larger  duds  consist  of  a  layer  of  simple  cylindrical  epithelium  resting  on 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  elastic  fibres  are  interspersed  A 
fiiUy  fonned  gland  may  therefore  consist  (1)  of  the  larger  ducts,  which 
divide  and  subdivide  so  as  to  give  origin  to  (2)  medium-sized  ducts 
(interlobular),  and  these  are  continued  onwards  into  (3)  the  smallest 
ducts  which  open  into  the  acini  (intercalary).  The  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  mucous  and  serous  glands  will  be  pointed  out  in  treat- 
ing of  the  glands  of  the  tongue  and  the  salivary  glands. 

The  nncleated  cell  of  the  acinus  plays  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  secre- 
tion. It  consists,  according  to  -.-.jii"..*, 
Langley,  of  (1)  a  framework  or  — .^^^-..i^^^iirjj-,::!--:**. 
network  of  living  protoplasm,  (2) 
a  hyaline  substance  in  contact  with 
the  framework,  and  (3)  spherical 
granules  embedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hyaline  matter. ^  The 
cell  selects  matters  from  the  nu- 
tritiye  pabulum  supplied  by  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  it  elaborates 
these  into  a  more  complex  sub- 
stance stored  up  for  a  time  in  the 
cell  If  the  cells  in  a  mucous  gland 
ha?e  been  at  rest  for  some  time  they 
may  show  in  their  interior  a  sub- 
stance somewhat  resembling  the 
secretion,  but  if  they  are  exhausted 
by  excessive  stimulation  no  se- 
creted matters  may  be  found  in  the 
cells,  and  they  will  therefore  pre- 
sent a  different  appearance  from 
what  they  do  during  rest.     These 

facts  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  6,  7, 

8,  and  9,  showing  the  appearances 

found  by  Lavdofsky  in  the  orbital 

gland   of    the    dog    at    different 

stages.    This  gland  is  a  so-called 

mucous  gland  because  it  secretes  a 

tiuid  rich  in  mucin.    Thus,  in  Fig. 

6  most  of  the  cells  in  the  alveoli 

are  large  and  clear,  and  show  few 

granules.      They  now    contain  a    pio.  7.— Orbital  gland  of  dog,  shortly  after  the  be- 

Wge  amount  of  mucigen  (a  sub-    fS^^^^^^  ^f  stimulation. 

wance  irom  which  mucin  is  derived),  their  protoplasm  is  not  visible,  and  the 

nuclei  are  pushed  towards  the  attached  base  of  the  cells.     At  thU  stage  these  cells 

JlAngley,  "On the  Structure  of  Secreting  Cells,"  Proceedings  of  Cainbridtje 
PKOosophical  Soci«ey,  vol.  v. 


Fig.  6.— Orbital  gland  of  dog  during  rest.  Ob- 
serve tlio  large  clear  cells  containing  mucigen,  and 
the  dark  groups  of  colls  forming  the  lunulae  of 
OianuEzi. 
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i\o  not  stain  with  carmine.  Some  of  the  cells  in  the  acinus,  however,  are 
not  engaged  in  secretion.  These  are  smaller,  darkly  granular,  and  they  are 
pushed  to  one  side  by  the  secreting  cells,  each  group  forming  a  crescent  of 
Oianuzzt.  Such  ceUs  contain  no  mucigen,  and  hence  their  protoplasm  stains 
readily  with  carmine.  If  one  of  the  nerves  of  the  gland  be  now  stimulated 
slightly  the  cells  begin  to  change  as  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  mucigen  appears 
to  escape,   and  is  then  changed  into  mucin,   the   cell  contracts,   its   nucleus 


Fio.  9.— Orbital  gland  of  dog  after  still 
stronger  stimulation.    The  cells  have 

Fio  8. — Orbital  gland  of  dog  after  stronger  now  become  exhausted. 

stimulation  and  a  period  of  activity. 

becomes  more  rounded,  and  is  now  found  away  from  the  attached  part  as  if  it 
were  moving  towards  the  centre  of  the  cell.  Stronger  stimulation  is  followed  by 
the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  mucinaginous  clear  cells,  both  alveoli  and 
cells  are  smaller,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  now  more  apparent,  the  nuclei  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  and  both  they  and  the  protoplasm  are  stained  by  carmine. 
After  a  long  period  of  stimulation  the  cells  show  the  appearance  seen  in  Fig.  9  ; 
they  are  now  highly  granular.  If  the  stimulation  ceases,  the  cells  again  begin  to 
store  up  mucigen  and  gradually  regain  the  appearance  depicted  in  Fig.  6.  Sti>hr 
supposes  that  the  granular  cells  are  simply  cells  which  have  shed  their  secretion, 
while  Heidenhain  holds  that  they  are  developed  from  the  cells  forming  the 
crescents  of  Gianuzzi.  The  view  taken  by  Langley  seems  the  most  consistent 
with  fact.  From  observations  made  on  the  cells  of  the  pancreas,  Langley  con- 
cludes that  the  formation  of  secretion,  the  growth  of  protoplasm,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  secreted  product  from  the  cell  may  go  on  at  the  same  time.  He 
observed  that  during  the  secretion  of  a  gland  that  forms  a  fluid  containing  alba- 
minous  matter  (a  so-called  serous  or  albuminous  gland,  like  the  parotid  or  the 
pancreas),  the  cells  became  very  granular,  and  that  the  granules  were  apparently 
dissolved  off  the  border  of  the  cell  next  the  lumen,  and  thus  contributed  to  the 
secretion.  During  active  secretion  the  three  elements  of  the  gland  cell,  according 
to  Langley,  undergo  changes  ;  the  granules  decrease  in  size  and  in  numbers,  the 
hyaline  matter  increases,  and  the  protoplasmic  network  also  increases.  The 
hyaline  matter  increases  most  in  the  outer  or  attached  region  of  the  cells.  The 
granules  disappear  from  this  region.  Thus  there  is  seen  an  inner  and  an  outer 
granular  zone.     The  meshes  of  the  network  in  the  outer  zone  are  filled  with 
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h3^ine  matter,  while  those  of  the  inner  (next  the  lumen)  contain  granules.  In 
tracing  the  appearances  of  the  glands  in  a  number  of  animals,  many  intermediate 
conditions  are  found  indicating  a  transition  from  the  protoplasmic  network  to  the 
hyaline  matter.  It  is  probable  that  the  protoplasm  forms  the  hyaline  matter,  and 
that  this  in  turn  gives  rise  to  the  granules.  After  long  continued  action  the 
granules  disappear,  and  the  substance  of  the  ceU  is  clear  and  transparent. 
There  is  thus  a  marked  optical  difiference  between  what  occurs  in  a  serous  from 
that  which  happens  In  a  mucous  gland.  In  the  mucous  gland  the  secretion 
renders  the  cells  clear  and  transparent,  while  after  prolonged  stimulation  and 
discharge  of  the  secretion  the  cell  is  granular;  but  in  the  serous  the  cell 
becomes  more  granular  near  the  free  border  during  eictivity,  and  is  only  trans- 
parent after  prolonged  stimulation.  The  difference,  however,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance  found  in  the  cell  during  secretion,  and  not  on  any  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  process.  In  both  classes  of  cells  new  matter  is  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  and  in  the  one  case  the  matter 
SBSumea  a  granular  form,  while  in  the  other  it  is  clear  and  transparent.  Langley 
regards  the  granules  as  mesoRtatet — "  that  is,  substances  stored  in  the  cell  and 
destined  to  give  rise  to  the  organic  substances  of  the  secretion. " 


Chap.  V.— THE  MOUTH,  TEETH,  AND  TONGUE. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  consists  (1)  of 
epithelium,  (2)  of  a  tunica  propria,  and  (3)  of  submucous  tissue.  The 
epUhdium  is  formed  of  stratified  layers  of  pavement  epithelium.  The 
tunica  propria  contains  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  richly  intermingled 
with  elastic  fibres.  The  bundles  of  the  uppermost  layer  are  fine  and 
form  a  dense  fretwork,  so  dense  as  to  be  almost  homogeneous.  On  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tunica  propria  we  find  numerous  papillae,  usually 
simple  (Fig.  10),  the  length  of  which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
mouth.  The  longest  (-5  mm.)  are  found  on  the  margin  of  the  lips  and 
gums.  The  tunica  propria  merges  into  the  submucous  tissue,  which  is 
formed  of  broader  bimdles  of  connective  tissue,  containing  few  elastic 
fibres.  The  submucous  tissue  is  firmly  connected  with  the  peri- 
osteum only  on  the  hard  palate  and  on  the  gums.  In  this  tissue  we 
find  numerous  glands.  These  are  racemose  mucous  glands  from  1  to 
5  mm.  in  breadth.  Their  duct  (Fig.  10,  2)  is  wider  at  its  lower 
end,  and  it  is  lined  through  the  greater  part  of  its  length  with  strati- 
fied epithelium.  The  smaller  branches  springing  from  it  are  lined  by 
stratified  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  the  smallest  branches  have  a 
single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells.  We  also  sometimes  find  the  chief  duct 
receiving  the  ducts  of  small  accessory  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane 
(Fig.  10, 3).  The  structure  of  the  acini  will  be  described  along  with  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  tongue.  The  vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  are  found  in  two  networks,  one,  the  coarser,  in  the  sub- 
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mucous  tissue,  and  the  other,  more  delicate,  in  the  tunica  propria.    From 
the  latter  loops  pass  up  into  the  papillae.    Lymphatic  networks  also  exist 


Epithelium. 


Tunica  propria. 


iSubmucous  tissue.      \ 


Muscel. 


Fro.  10. — Vertical  section  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lips  of  an  adult  man.  x  30  d.  (1)  Papilln.  (2)  Duct  of 
gland.  (8)  Accessory  gland.  (4)  Transverse  section  of  a  small 
duct.  (5)  Gland  divided  into  lobules  by  connective  tissue. 
(6)  An  Acinus.    (Method  No.  2,  Appendix.) 

in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  a  few  lymphatic  vessels  are  found  in  the 
twiica  propria.  A  wide  meshed  network  of  meduUated  nerve  fibres  is 
found  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  from  these  meshes  delicate  nervous 
twigs  pass  into  the  tunica  propria.  These  end  in  Krause's  end  bulbs,  or, 
after  losing  the  white  substance  of  Schwann,  they  penetrate  into  the 
epithelial  layer,  where,  after  repeated  divisions,  they  end  as  free  fibres. 

A.  The  Teeth. 

The  teeth  in  man  are  developed  in  two  sets,  a  first,  known  as  the 
temporary,  deciduous,  or  milk  teeth,  and  a  second  set,  called  the  perma- 
nent teeth.     The  formuloB  for  the  two  sets  are  as  follows — 

Milk  Teeth,  M.2      C.\     7.4      C.\     M.2      10 

-^ =  20 

2  14  1  2       10 

Permanent  Teeth,  M.Z  Bic.2   C.l   7.4   C.l    Bic.2  if.  3     16 

_  _____  _        _  = =  32 

3  2       14       1  2         3     16       " 

in  which  M.  represents  molars,  Bic.  bicuspids,  C.  canines,  and  7.  incisors. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  dentition  of  some  of  the  domestic  animals — 

I.  C.  BIc.  M. 

Dog,  -         -         12  4  4  24 

Cat,         -        -        -        12  4  ...  14 

Pig,  -        -        ^        12  4  4  24 

Horse,     -        -        -        12  4  ...  24 

Ruminants,     -        >  8  ...  ...  24 

Among  horses,  only  stallions  have  canine  teeth.  In  ruminants,  the  8  incisor 
teeth  exist  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  there  are  do  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw. — (Munk.) 

Each  tooth  shows  a  portion  above  the  gum  termed  the  crown,  a  part 
in  the  gum,  the  fang,  and  at  the  junction  of  these  there  is  a  constricted 
portion  called  the  neck  or  cervix.  The  incisor  teeth  have  their  wide 
chisel-shaped  crowns,  convex  in  front  and  sometimes  furrowed.  The 
canines  have  long  pointed  crowns,  convex  in  front  and  hollowed  behind, 
and  the  upper  canines,  or  eye  teeth,  are  larger  and  longer  than  the  lower 
ones.  The  canines  are  very  large  and  prominent  in  feline  animals.  The 
bicuspids,  sometimes  called  pre-molars,  show  two  pointed  cusps  or 
tubercles  in  the  crowns.  The  molars  have  a  large  cuboidal  crown  show- 
ing four  cusps  in  the  case  of  the  upper  molars,  and  five  cusps  in  that  of 
the  lower  molars.  By  these  cusps  a  grinding  or  triturating  surface  is 
formed.  The  row  of  teeth  in  each  jaw  forms  the  dental  arch,  and  in 
man  the  upper  overlaps  the  lower  dental  arch  when  the  jaws  are  brought 
together.     In  man  there  is  no  hiatus  or  gap  in  the  row  of  teeth. 

The  milk  teeth  begin  to  appear  about  the  seventh  month,  and  they 
have  all  cut  the  gum  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  milk  teeth 
appear  in  the  following  order — the  lower  middle  incisors  appear  first, 
about  the  seventh  month,  the  upper  incisors  in  the  ninth  month,  the 
anterior  molars  in  the  twelfth  month,  the  canines  in  the  eighteenth 
month,  and  the  posterior  molars  in  the  twenty-fourth  month.  The 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  usually  appear  before  the  corresponding  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  The  milk  teeth  are  succeeded  by  the  permanent 
teeth  in  the  following  order— the  central  incisors  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  year,  the  anterior  molars  also  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
year,  the  lateral  incisors  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  year,  the  an- 
terior bicuspids  fix)m  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  year,  the  canines  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  year,  the  posterior  bicuspids  from  the  tenth  to 
the  twelfth  year,  the  middle  molars  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
year,  and  the  posterior  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  from  the  seventeenth 
to  the  twenty-fifth  year.  When  a  child  is  five  years  of  age,  the  jaw 
contains  more  teeth  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  for  at  that  time 
all  the  permanent  teeth,  except  the  wisdom  teeth,  are  developed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  milk  teeth. 
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We  shall  next  consider  the  structure  of  a  tooth.  It  consists  of  certain 
hard  materials  surrounding  a  cavity,  the  pdp  cavity,  filled  with  a  soft 
mass,  the  tooth  ptdp.  The  hard  parts  are  formed  (1)  of  dentine,  (2) 
of  enamel,  and  (3)  of  cement  or  crusta  petrosa.  The  dentine  forms  the 
chief  mass  of  the  tooth  and  determines  its  form,  it  surrounds  the  pulp 

cavity  and  also  a  canal  in  the  fang  of 
the  tooth  through  which  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  pass  to  the  pulp.  The  den- 
tine is  covered  with  a  cap  of  enamel, 
while  the  crusta  petrosa  clothes  the 
I  fang,  so  that  dentine  is  not  freely  ex- 
J  2   posed  to  view  (Fig.  11). 

Dentine  is  a  white  opaque  matter 
harder  than  bone.  It  consists  of  a 
homogeneous  matrix,  which  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  small  canals,  the 
dentine  tubes  (Fig.  12,  2).  These 
begin  on  the  surface  of  the  dentine 
next  the  pulp  cavity  with  a  diameter  of 
25  /x,  and  they  radiate  outwards  to- 
wards the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine. 
At  the  beginning  of  their  course  the 
tubes  divide  once  or  twice,  and,  much 
diminished  in  calibre,  they  end  either 
in  delicate  tubes  at  the  boundary  of 
the  enamel,  or  they  bend  round  and 
end  in  neighbouring  canals,  so  as  to 
form  a  loop.  Throughout  their  course 
they  give  off  delicate  lateral  branches 
which  anastomose  with  those  of  ad- 
jacent tubes.  The  matrix  immediately 
surrounding  the  canals  is  very  dense 
and  forms  sheaths  to  the  tubules,  and 
the  lumen  of  the  dentine  tubes  is 
filled  during  life  with  soft  fibres,  termed  the  fibres  of  Tomes.  To- 
wards the  outer  periphery  of  the  dentine,  where  it  abuts  against  ena- 
mel or  crusta  petrosa,  there  are  irregular  inter-globular  spaces  (Figs. 
12  and  13).  These  are  gaps  varying  in  size  and  containing  a  soft 
substance.  Opposite  these  gaps  the  dentine  forms  conical  or  hemi- 
spherical prominences. 

The  enamel  is  harder  than  dentine  and  it  is  formed  of  hexagonal 


Fio.  11.— Longitudinal  section  of  a 
hnman  incisor  tooth.  x4d.  (Method 
No.  8,  Appendix.) 
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prisms  or  bands  (Fig.  12,  1),  termed  enamel  prisms.     The  upper  surface 

of  the  enamel  is  covered  by  a  thin  homogeneous  hard  layer  or  membrane, 

termed  Nasmyth's  mem- 

braney  or  the  membrane  't        *        ^       * 

of   the    enamel,    found 

only   in    the    teeth    of 

young  animals. 

The  cntsta  petrosa  re- 
sembles bone  in  its  struc- 
ture in  having  lacunae 
and  canaliculi,  but  it 
does  not  show  series 
of  concentric  lamellae, 
and  Haversian  canals  are 
only  occasionally  found 
in  the  teeth  of  old  per- 
sons. The  lacunae  do 
not  exist  near  the  neck 
of  the  tooth. 


Fig.  12. — From  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  lateral  portion  of 
the  crown  of  human  molar  tooth,  x  240  d.  8,  enamel.  Z, 
dentine.  (1)  Enamel  prisms.  (2)  Small  dentine  tubes.  (8)  Den- 
tine prominences  or  bonses,  projecting  into,  (4)  The  inter- 
>ular  spaces.    (Method  No.  4,  Appendix.) 


globu 


The  space  between  the  root  of  a  tooth  and  the  alveolus  of  the 
jaw  is  occupied  by  the  periosteum  which  is  firmly  connected  with 
the  outer  surface  of  the  crusta 
peirosa.  The  ptdp  is  formed  of  a 
soft  delicate  connective  tissue,  the 
cell  elements  of  which  lie  mostly 
on  the  surface,  and  are  termed  odonr 
tdblasts.  These  are  elongated  nu- 
cleated cells  having,  especially  on 
one  side,  long  processes,  some  of 
which  run  into  the  pulp  while 
others  pass  into  the  dentine  tubes. 
The  latter  constitute  the  dentine 
fibres  already  mentioned  (Fig.  14, 
f).  The  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
are  confined  to  the  pulp  and  do  not 
;  into  the  dentine. 


Fio.  13.— From  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
fang  of  a  human  molar  tooth,  x  240  d.  Z,  den- 
tine. C,  crutia  petrota.  (I)  Lacunas  containing 
bone  corpuscles  with  radiaticg  processes.  (2) 
Small  dentine  tubes,  separated  from  the  crutta 
by  a  granular  layer  in  which  many  small  inter- 
globular spaces  may  be  seen.  (Method  No.  5, 
Appendix.) 


We  shall  now  consider  the  development  of  teeth.  This  begins  in  man  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  is  first  shown  as  an 
exuberant  growth  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane  covering  the  jaw.  This  thicken- 
ing of  the  membrane  forms  a  prominence  termed  the  dental  ridge.  Next,  a  furrow 
appears  running  along  the  ridge,   the  dental  furrow  (Fig.  15,  Zf),  the  edges  of 
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which  now  form  the  dental  ridges,  (Fig.  15,  Zw).  The  epithelinm  now  undergoes 
rapid  proliferation,  that  is  the  cells  increase  in  number,  so  that  they  not  only 
fill  up  the  dental  furrow  but  the  mass  of  cells  penetrates  into  the  underlying 

connective  tissue.  This  mass  or 
strip  of  cells  is  termed  the  enamel 
germ,  (Fig.  15,  2,  Sk),  and  it  con- 
sists of  cylindrical  cells  (Fig.  16, 
3),  which  come  from  epithelial 
cells  lying  deepest  in  the  stratum. 
While  the  enamel  germ  becomea 
thicker  at  its  lower  end  (Fig.  15, 
3),  in  the  tunica  propria  under- 
neath, a  number  of  spherical 
papilliB  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  milk  teeth,  make 
their  appearance  (Fig.  17,  4). 
These  papillas  are  formed  of  con- 
nective tissue  cells.  The  enamel 
germ  and  the  papilla  approach 
each  other  and  ultimately  the 


Fio.  14.— ^Ix  odontoblasts  having  (/)  dentine  fibres  con- 
nected with  them,     (h)   Processes  passing  into  pulp. 

pnlp  of  the  tooth  of  an  infant.     (Methoa  Na 

Ibc.) 


From  the 
6,  Append] 


germ  forms  a  cap  over  the  summit  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  15,  4),  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  enamel  germ  now  constitutes  the  enamel  organ  (Fig.  15,  4,  So)^ 

2,f 


Fro.  16.— Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  development  of  a  tooth, 
showing  four  transverse  sections  of  an  embryonic  lower  jaw.  The  eplthe> 
lium  is  shown  by  dots,  and  the  connective  tissue  by  transverse  lines. 

1,  Zr^  dental  furrow.     Zvo^  deotal  ridge.     iT,  bone  of  lower  jaw,  black. 

2,  £«r,  enamel  germ.  3,  ii,  papilla.  4,  5o,  enamel  organ.  £t,  neck  or 
shaft  of  enamel  organ. 

The  portion  of  the  enamel  organ  that  does  not  undergo  any  subsequent  change 
into  enamel  is  termed  the  neck  or  shaft  (Fig.  15,  St),  The  deeper  cells  of  the- 
enamel  organ  now  form  elongated  cylinders  resting  in  the  papilla,  and  they  be- 
come calcified  into  enamel  prisms.  They  are  termed  germ  cells  (Fig.  17,  3,  c). 
The  peripheral  cells  (Fig.  17,  3,  a),  on  the  other  hand,  become  much  flattened, 
and  the  intermediate  cells  (Fig.  17,  3,  b)  grow  into  stellate  cells,  the  processea 
of  which  anastomose.     The  latter  constitute  the  enamel  pulp. 

The  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  young  tooth  at  an  early  period  becomes- 
firm  and  forms  a  sac.  At  a  later  stage,  two  layers  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
wall  of  this  sac,  an  inner  loose  (Fig.  18,  1,  &),  and  an  outer  thick  firm  layer  (1,  a). 
The  shaft  of  the  enamel  organ  now  disappears  and  the  formation  of  dentine 
follows.  The  cells  already  mentioned  as  odontoblasts  grow  or  collect  on  the  npper 
surface  of  the  papilla.  These  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  dentine.  The 
crusta  petrosa  is  formed  after  birth,  just  before  the  eruption  of  the  tooth  frona 
the  periosteum  of  the  alveolus.    The  enamel  membrane,  according  to  some,  is  a. 
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product  of  the  germ  cells,  while  others  think  that  it  comes  from  the  peripheral 
cells  of  the  enamel  organ  (Fig.  18,  2,  c).  The  permanent  teeth  are  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  milk  teeth.     Their  enamel  germs  grow  out  laterally  from  the 


Epithelium. 


Epithelium. 


Fio.  16.— From  at  ransverse  loction  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  embryo  of  a  sheep,  x  40  d. 
1.  Dental  furrow.  2.  Dental  ridge.  8.  Enamel 
germ.  (Method  No.  7,  Appendix). 


Timica 
'/  I  propria. 


'^mmi 


Bone  of  jaw. 


Fio.  17. —  From  a  transverse  section  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  human  foetus  of  four  months. 
X  40  d.  1.  Dental  ridge.  2.  Shaft  of  enamel 
organ.  8.  Enamel  organ ;  a,  peripheral  cells  ; 
6,  germ  or  enamel  pulp ;  c,  cylindrical  cells 
bearing  enamel  prisms.  4.  Papilla.  (Method 
No.  8,  Appendix). 


shafts  of  the  enamel  organ  of  the  milk  teeth,  forming,  in  the  language  of  Goodsir, 
cavities  of  reserve.    The  fully  formed  permanent  tooth  pushes  into  the  cavity  of 


Fio.  18.  —Transverse  section  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  puppy 
dog.  X  40  d.  1.  Dental  sac,  shown  only  on  left  side  ;  a,  outer, 
ft,  inner  layer.  2.  Enamel  organ  ;  c,  peripheral  flat  cells  ;  d, 
enamel  or  germ  pulp  :  e,  enamel  cells.  3.  Enamel.  4.  Den- 
tine. 5.  Papilla ;  /,  odontoblasts ;  ^,  blood-vessels  ;  1%  bone 
of  lower  jaw.  The  tissues  originating  from  connective  tissue 
are  seen  on  the  left  and  those  springing  from  epithelial  cells 
on  the  right  side.    (Method  No.  9,  Appendix). 

the  milk  tooth  and  partly  by  pressure  and  partly  by  the  action  of  special  large 
multinudear  protoplasmic  cells  called  odontoclasts  (which  eat  away  the  fang),  the 
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root  of  the  milk  tooth  is  destroyed.  The  crown  then  drops  out  of  the  gnm  and 
the  place  of  the  milk  tooth  is  soon  occupied  by  the  permanent  tooth.  Thus  a 
complete  tooth  is  formed  partly  from  epithelium, — the  enamel, — and  partly  from 
connective  tissue, — the  dentine  and  the  pulp  and  the  crtista  petroaa  is  an  acces- 
*  sory  formation  yielded  by  the  neighbouring  periosteum. 

Chemically  considered,  teeth  consist  of  an  organic  matrix  infiltrated  with  earthy 
salts.     Aeby  gives  the  following  percentage  analysis  of  the  teeth  of  oxen  :— 

EnameL  Dentine. 


Organic  matter. 

- 

3-60 

27-70 

j3C,PA.    - 
CaO, 

- 

-      93-35 

91-32 

. 

0-86 

6-27 

CaCOs,      - 

- 

4-80 

1-61 

MgCOj,     - 

- 

0-78 

0-75 

Fe,0,.       - 

- 

0-09 

010 

CaSO^,      - 

- 

012 

009 

There  are  also  traces  of  calcium  fluoride. 
The  functions  of  the  teeth  will  be  considered  in  treating  of  mastica- 
tion, and  will  be  deferred  till  a  description  has  been  given  of  the 
tongue. 

B.   The  Tongue. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  structure  covered  with  mucous  membrane. 
Its  muscles  are  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  The  extrinsic  muscles  pass  into 
the  tongue  and  connect  it  to  neighbouring  parts.  We  find  connected 
with  each  half  of  the  tongue,  supposing  it  to  be  divided  equally 
by  an  antero-posterior  septum,  four  muscles,  the  hyo-glossus,  the  genio- 
hyo-glossuSj  the  stylo-glossuSy  and  the  palato-glossus.  The  hyo-glossus  arises 
from  the  hyoid  bone,  and  passes  upwards  to  be  inserted  between  the 
stylo-glossus  and  the  lingualis,  one  of  the  intrinsic  muscles.  This  muscle 
depresses  the  tongue  and  draws  it  backwards.  When  both  muscles 
contract  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  becomes  convex.  Beneath  the 
hyo-glossus,  we  find  the  genio-hyo-glosms  arising  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  its  fibres  spread  out  like  a  fen, 
the  lower  passing  to  the  hyoid  bone,  a  few  going  to  the  pharynx,  and 
the  rest  entering  the  entire  length  of  the  tongue.  When  the  anterior 
fibres  of  this  muscle  contract,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  backwards, 
but  the  posterior  fibres  tend  to  protrude  the  tongue.  The  middle  fibres 
depress  it.  When  the  two  muscles  act,  the  tongue  is  protruded  in  a 
straight  line,  and  when  one  acts  the  tongue  is  protruded  and  the  tip  is 
turned  towards  the  side  of  the  inactive  muscle,  as  in  some  cases  of 
paralysis.  Sometimes  the  tongue  may  be  the  seat  of  fibrillar  con- 
tractions. The  stylo-glossus  springs  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  and  passes  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  one  set  of  fibres  blend- 
ing with  the  lingualis  and  the  other  decussating  with  the  fibres  of 
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the  hyo-ghssus.  The  stylo-glossus  draws  the  tongue  backwards  and  raises 
its  base.  When  it  acts  along  with  the  genuhhya-glossuSy  the  back  of  the 
tongue  becomes  concave.  The  pcUato-glossus,  found  in  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fauces,  passes  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  its 
fibres  are  lost  among  those  of  the  stylo-glossus.  It  is  concerned  in  the 
movements  of  deglutition. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  consist  of  certain  well-defined  bundles  of  fibres 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  They  are  (1)  the  superior  lingual 
consisting  of  longitudinal  fibres,  situated  below  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  running  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue  back  towards  the  hyoid  bone  ; 
(2)  the  inferior  lingual  formed  of  fibres  running  longitudinally  along  the 
under  surface,  between  the  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  those  of 
the  hyo-glossus  muscle ;  (3)  the  transverse  muscle  composed  of  fibres 
passing  transversely  from  a  fibrous  septum  in  the  median  plane  to  the 
dorsum  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  (4)  the  vertical  fibres  passing  in  a 
cxured  direction  outwards  towards  the  dorsum  and  under  surface  of  the 
border  of  the  tongue.  It  is  by  the  action  of  these  muscles,  assisted  by 
the  extrinsic  muscles,  that  the  tongue  assumes  manifold  forms  in  articu- 
late speech  and  in  the  movements  of  mastication  and  deglutition. 

The  septum  separates  the  muscular  masses  into  a  right  and  left  half. 
It  attains  its  greatest  height  about  the  middle  of  the  tongue  and 
gradually  shades  oflF  towards  the  tip.  It  never  reaches  the  surface, 
ending  about  3  mm.  below  the  epithelial  layer.  The  septum  consists 
of  connective  tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  three :  (1)  the  lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
oi^an,  and  conferring  sensibility  on  that  part ;  (2)  the  lingual  branch  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, distributed  to  the  posterior  third,  also  sensory ;  and  (3)  the  hypo- 
glo99al  or  ninth  nerve,  distributed  to  the  muscles,  and  motor  as  regards  its 
function.  In  addition  to  these  nerves,  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  accomi)any 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  tongue.  The  arteries  come  chiefly  from  the  lingual,  and 
there  are  a  few  small  branches  from  the  facial  and  ascending  pharyngeal.  The 
veins  pass  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  mucous  membrane,  like  that  lining  the  mouth,  consists  of  epithe- 
lium, tunica  propria,  and  submucous  tissue,  but  it  differs  from  it  by 
having  numerous  papillsB  on  its  surfisice.  We  find  three  forms  of 
papfllse :  (1)  papUke  JUiformes,  (2)  papUloe  fungiformes,  and  (3)  papiUo" 
en-eumvallatce.  The  papiUx  JUiformes  (Fig.  19)  are  cylindrical  or  conical 
elevations  of  the  tunica  propria,  on  the  upper  end  of  which  there  are 
from  five  to  twenty  small  secondary  papillaB.  They  consist  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  in  which  a  few  elastic  fibres  are  interspersed,  and 
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they  are  clothed  with  a  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells.  Sometimes  these 
cells  form  simple  thread-like  or  divided  processes,  covering  the  se- 
condary papillae.  These  papilla? 
occur  in  large  numbers,  and  their 
length  varies  from  -7  to  3  mm. 
The  papillcB  fun^iformes  (Fig.  20) 
are  prominences  of  a  spherical 
form,  rising  from  the  tunica  propria 
by  a  narrower  stem,  and  their 
upper  surface  is  covered  by  se- 
condary papillae.  They  consist  of 
a  network  of  connective  tissue 
fibres  and  a  few  elastic  fibres.  The 
epithelium  covering  them  consist* 
Fio.  19.— Lonffitudinai  section  of  the  mucous  of  thin  flattened  cells,  not  SO  homy 


Epithelium. 


t  Tunica 
propria. 


membrane  of  the  central  p«irt  of  the  human  •_       u  ^  .1  n^•r 

tongue.    X  30  d.    1,  Section  through  papiiiaj  m  cHaracter  as  tnose  ou  niiiorm 

filiformos,  each  of  which  bears  three  secondary  r^„rkilli» 

papiUsB  ;  3,  a  double  ;  and  4,  a  single  process  of  papiiiaB. 
pit*    "■                    -      •  ■                     ...       - 


They  are  not  so  numer- 

epithelium,  covered  with  masses  of  loosely  ad-  ^„„  „„  4.1,^  ^1;a^,««  «,-»«.;^4.,-r  "k,,* 
hering  flat  epitheUal  cells.  (Method  No.  10,  ©^IS  aS  the  fillform  Vanety,  but 
Appendix.)  ^Ijgy  Q^p^^  Qjj  g^y   p^^^g  Q^  ^^Q  g^j.. 

face  of  the  tongue,  and  they  are  detected  by  the  red  colour  caused 
by  their  vascularity.  Their  length  varies  from  -5  to  15  mm.  The 
pupUlcB  circumvallaire  (Fig.  21)  resemble  broad  and  flattened  fungiform 

papillae,  and  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  surrounding  mucous 
surface  by  a  deep  furrow. 
One  side  of  the  furrow  is 
formed  by  the  papilla,  and 
the  other  side,  called  the 
ridge,  by  the  neighbouring 
mucous  membrane.  Each 
papilla  is  formed  of  connec- 
tive tissue.  Secondary  pa- 
pillae occur  only  on  the  upper 


EpitheL 


Fia.  20.— Ix)ugitudlnal  section  of   the  mucous   mom-         ^.  «    ,  ... 

brane  of  human  tongue,     x  30  d.     1,  Secondary  papil-    SUriace  Ol  tne  papilla,  and  not 

li»  covering  ;  2,  a  fungiform  papilla  ;  3,  shaft  or  st^jm  of 

a  fungifonii  papilla  ;  4,  small  filifc 

No.  11,  Appendix.) 


liform  papilla.     (Method    OU     itS     sidcS.       AmOUg      thc 

epithelium  cells  of  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  papilla  and  on  the  ridge  forming  the  other  side  of  the 
furrow  we  find  the  end  organs,  called  taste  buds  or  taste  goblets,  connected 
with  the  sense  of  taste.  From  eight  to  fifteen  circumvallate  papillse 
are  found.  Their  height  ranges  from  1  to  5  mm.,  and  their  breadth 
from  1  to  3  mm. 
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The  term  papilla  foliata  is  applied  to  a  number  of  parallel  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  postero-lateral 
margin  of  the  tongue  of  some  animals.  They  are  well  seen  in  the  rabbit. 
They  contain  end  organs  of  taste. 

--3 


EpitbeL 


Sub- 

mucotis 

tissue. 


Fio.  21.— Vertical  section  through  a  circumvallate  papilla  of  man.  x  30  d.  1, 
Furrow  ;  2,  ridge  ;  3,  secondary  papilUe  ;  4,  taste  end  organs  in  the  epithe- 
lium ;  5.  serous  glands  ;  6,  muscle  fibres.    (Method  No.  12,  Appendix.) 

Behind  the  circumvallate  papillae,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  human 
tongue  is  raised  into  a  number  of  spherical  masses,  from  0*11  to  4  mm. 
in  breadth,  by  the  development  underneath  of  adenoid  tissue.  These 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  the  centre  of  these  elevations  a  small 
opening  may  be  observed  passing  into  a  shallow  cavity.  This  cavity  is 
surroimded  by  adenoid  tissue,  and  this  again  by  a  layer  of  compact  con- 
nective tissue.  The  cavity  is  lined  by  stratified  epithelium.  These 
spherical  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  are  similar  in  character  to  the  solitary 
foDicles  in  the  small  intestine,  which,  when  grouped  together,  form  a 
Peyer*s  patch.  During  life,  numerous  leucocytes  pass  from  the  adenoid 
tissue  through  the  epithelium  into  the  cavity,  and  thus  they  reach  the 
mouth,  appearing  in  its  secretion  as  mucous  and  salivary  corpuscles. 
The  epithelium  on  this  part  of  the  tongue  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes. 
The  ionsUs,  situated  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  show  a  similar  type  of  structure  (Fig.  22).  They  consist  of 
spherical  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  grouped  round  a  central  cavity,  and 
beyond  this  we  find  a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  ducts  of  small 
mucous  glands  open  into  the  central  cavity,  and  there  are  large  lymphatic 
channels  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tonsils. 

Two  varieties  of  glands,  mucous  and  serous,  are  found  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  among  the  upper  layers  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue. 
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The  mucous  glands  resemble  those  of  the  mouth.     They  are  found 
along  the  margins  of  the  tongue,  especially  near  its  root,  and  their  ducts 


Epithelium. 


Tunica 
,1      '     propria. 


J/'f^J^^ 


Fio.  22.— Vertical  aection  of  human  tonsil  from  a'young  subject. 
X  20  d.  1.  Cavity  of  touRil  containing  emigrated  leucocytes.  2. 
Epithelium  lining  the  cavity  penetrated  on  the  left  and  beneath 
with  wandering  leucocytes.  On  the  right  side  the  epithelium  has 
not  been  affected.  3.  Adenoid  tissue  containing  noauli  or  masses 
of  germinal  tissue.  /I.  Sections  of  nodules;  /2.  Sections  of 
nodules;  /3.  Partial  section  of  nodule.  4.  Fibrous  layer  sur- 
roundinsr  adenoid  tissue.  5.  Section  of  duct  of  mucous  gland.  6. 
Blood-vessel.    (Method  No.  IS,  Appendix.) 

are  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium.  The  wall  of  each  acinus  consists  of 
a  structureless  membrane  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelial  cells.  The 
appearance  of  these  cells  varies  according  to  the  state  of  their  function 
when  examined.  During  rest,  the  protoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  the 
nucleus,  situated  midway  between  the  centre  of  the  cell  and  the  side  of 
the  cell  attached  to  the  membrane,  is  oval,  its  long  diameter  being 
parallel  with  the  membrane  (Fig.  23, 1.  h\  During  secretion,  the  cell 
becomes  clear  and  the  nucleus  is  pressed  flat  against  the  wall  of  the  cell 


Fia.  23.— I.  II.  Section  of  a  mucous  gland  at  the  root  of  the  human  tongue.  I.  Acinus  showingr 
(6)  gland  cells  at  rest,  and  (c)  gland  cells  in  a  state  of  active  secretion,  (d)  lumen  of  gland, 
it.  Acinut  showing  secreting  cells  only.  III.  and  IV.  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  rabbit's 
tongue.  III.  Acinus  of  mucous  gland.  IV.  Several  acini  in  a  serous  gland,  showing  at  d  the 
lumen  very  small.  V.  Several  acini  in  a  serous  gland  in  human  tongue  with  lumen  wide  at  cT, 
and  narrow  at  d.    x  240  d.    (Method  No.  14,  Appendix.) 
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(Fig.  23, 1,  c,  II.).  In  man,  one  and  the  same  mucous  gland  and  even  one 
and  the  same  acinus  may  show  gland  cells  in  different  stages  of  activity. 
Two  small  glands,  known  as  Nrdin's  gland  and  Blandin's  gland,  found  at 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  are  organs  of  this  description. 

The  serous  or  albuminous  glands  are  found  only  near  the  circum- 
vallate  and  foliated  papilke,  their  ducts  opening  into  the  furrow  or 
groove.  The  ducts  are  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelial  cells.  The  small 
acini  consist  of  a  delicate  menibrana  propria,  lined  with  short  cylindrical 
or  conical  cells.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  darkly  granular  and  a 
spherical  nucleus  exists  near  the  centre  of  the  cell  (Fig.  23,  IV.  and  v.). 
The  lumen  of  the  acini,  <?  and  d,  is  very  narrow. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  mucons  membrane  form  extended  networks  from  which 
twigs  pass  into  the  papillae,  sometimes  even  reaching  the  secondary  papillae.  At 
the  bsae  of  the  tongue  the  nodules  of  adenoid  tissue  already  referred  to  are  richly 
supplied  with  vessels.  The  acini  of  the  glands  have  also  a  capillary  network 
surrounding  them. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  tongue  are  in  two  layers  ;  a  deeper  network  consisting  of 
larger  lymphatics  and  a  superficial  network  of  very  fine  vessels.  Minute  vessels 
pass  from  the  latter  into  some  of  the  papillae.  Near  the  root  of  the  tongue  the 
lymphatics  are  very  richly  developed. 

The  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  show  in  their  course  small  groups  of  gang- 
lion ceUs,  and  they  terminate  either  in  the  form  of  delicate  filaments  passing  between 
the  epithelial  cells  and  probably  ending  free,  or  by  uniting  with  the  end  organs  of 
taste  (See  Sense  of  Taste),  or  in  the  end  bulbs  of  Krause  which  have  to  do  with 
tactile  impressions  (See  Sense  of  Touch). 

Chap.  VL— THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

These  glands  consist  of  three  pairs — the  parotid,  the  submaxillary, 
and  the  sublingual.  The  parotid  gland  is  the  largest  of  the  salivary 
glands.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  face  between  the  ear  and  the 
lower  jaw  and  its  duct,  termed  the  dud  of  StenOy  about  60  mm.  in 
length,  passes  forwards  over  the  masseter  muscle,  runs  obliquely 
through  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  enters  the  mouth  by  a  narrow  open- 
ing opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth.  The  submaxillary  gland 
lies  beneath  the  horizontal  part  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and  its  duct, 
known  as  the  dud  of  Wharton,  50  mm.  in  length,  opens  in  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  at  the  side  of  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue,  and  close  to  the 
duct  on  the  opposite  side.  The  sublingual  gland,  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  is  found  beneath  the  tongue,  and  it  discharges  its  secretion  by  a 
number  of  small  ducts  (from  8  to  20),  termed  the  Bivinian  duds,  some 
of  which,  along  with  one  larger  one  called  the  dud  of  Bartholin,  unite 
with  the  duct  of  Wharton. 

IL  D 
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The  salivary  glands  are  either  serous  or  mucous  glands,  or  both.  We 
distinguish  : — (1)  mucous  salivary  glands^  in  the  sublingual  of  man,  the 
rabbit,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  and  in  the  submaxillary  of  the  dog  and  the 
cat ;  (2)  serous  salivary  glands^  in  the  parotid  of  man,  the  rabbit,  the  dog, 
the  cat,  and  the  submaxillary  in  the  rabbit ;  and  (3)  mixed  or  muco- 
serous  glands,  in  the  submaxillary  of  man,  the  ape,  the  guinea  pig,  and 
the  mouse. 

(1)  The  Sublingual  Gland. — The  duct  of  Bartholin  is  formed  of  a  wall  of 
connective  and  elastic  tissue,  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  short  cylindrical 
epithelium  cells.  Nearer  the  gland,  the  small  ductlets,  sometimes 
called  interlobular  duds,  as  they  pass  between  the  lobules,  are  lined  by 
large  cylindrical  epithelium  cells  having  the  part  of  the  cell  next  the 
lumen  granular  in  appearance,  while  the  part  attached  to  the  membrana 
propria  shows  a  longitudinal  striation  (Fig.  5).  The  next  part  of 
the  duct,  passing  into  the  acinus,  is  called  the  intermediate  or  intercalary 
portion,  and  it  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells,  each  having 
an  oval  nucleus,  and  the  acini  consist  of  a  membrana  propria  lined  with 

mucous  cells.  The  membrana  propria 
is  formed  of  nucleated  connective 
tissue  cells.  The  mucous  ceUs  present 
appearances  varying  according  to  the 
state  of  the  secretory  process,  but 
semilunar  forms  are  very  common. 
Numerous  leucocytes  are  found  in  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the 
acini. 

(2)  Th£ 
of  Steno 
epithelium. 


Parotid  Gland, — ^The  duct 
is  lined  with  columnar 
Nearer  the  gland,  in  the 
smaller  ducts  (interlobular)  we  find 
cylindrical  cells  showing  a  delicate 
striation,  and  in  still  smaller  ducts  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland  (intercalary) 
the  cells  are  spindle  shaped.  The 
ducts  lined  with  spindle  shaped  cells 
end  in  the  acini,  and  these  consist  of  a 
delicate  membrana  propria  lined  with 
cubical  albuminous  or  serous  cells. 
When  resting  they  are  small,  and  show 

a  finely  granular  dark  appearance,  and  when  filled  with  secretion,  they 

become  larger  and  clearer  (Fig  25). 


Fio.  24.— Section  of  human  sublingxial 
gland.  X  240  d.  Of  the  soven  acini 
shown,  only  three — 1,  2,  and  3— are  in  a 
condition  fit  for  study.  In  2,  observe  6 
cells  at  rest,  ».g :  two  cells,  containing 
no  secretion,  «.^,  are  pushed  from  the 
luraen  and  form  semilunar  cells.  In  3, 
all  the  cells  contain  secretion,  and  they 
have  a  dark  tint ;  4,  tangential  section  of 
a  similar  acinus  ;  5,  6,  7,  oblique  sections 
of  acini  similar  to  those  of  1  and  2,  show- 
ing semilunar  forms  and  no  lumen  ;  m/>, 
membrana  propria ;  b,  connective  tissue 
with  numerous  leucocytes,  z.  (Method 
No.  15,  Appendix.) 
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(3)  The  SvhmaaUlary  Gland, — The  duct  of  Wharton  agrees  in  structure 
with  the  ducts  of  the  parotid  and  sublingual  glands.  Near  the  acini, 
the  ductlets  are  lined  by  cubical  epithelium.  The  acini  have  their 
memJbrana  ^propria  lined  either  with  serous  gland  cells,  like  those  of  the 
parotid,  or  mucous  gland  cells,  with  semilunar  forms  similar  to  those 
of  the  sublingual  gland  (Fig.  26). 

The  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  salivary  glands  form  a  dense  network  round 
the  acini.  Spaces  occur  between  the  acini  which  are  probably  lymph  paths. 
Nerve  fibres^  both  medullated  and  non-medullated,'  are  found  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  small  groups  of  ganglion  cells  occur  in  their  course. 


Fio.  25.  —  Portion  of 
haxoan  parotid.  x240d. 
«,  portion  of  small  duct 
ending  in  acinus,  and 
lined  with  cubical  epi- 
thelium. Narrow  lumen 
of  acinus  seen  at  2.  The 
other  acini  have  been 
cut  obliquely.  (Method 
No.  16,  Appendix.) 


'yr'- 


Fie.  26.— Section  of  human  submaxillary  gland,  x  240  d.  A.  Trans- 
verse section  of  duct.  The  epithelial  cells  on  th'e  right  have  been 
detached  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  at  b.  Observe  the 
striation  of  the  cells ;  k,  wandering  leucocytes ;  «,  secretion.  £,  m, 
acini  with  mucous  gland  cells ;  e,  acini  with  serous  gland  cells.  In 
group  m  the  lumina  of  four  acini  may  be  seen,  but  the  lumina  of  all 
acini  filled  up  in  group  c.  b,  blood-vessel  cut  lengthways,  and  contain- 
ing coloured  blood  corpuscles.    (Method  No.  17,  Appendix.X 


ch.\p.  vn.— processes  in  the  mouth. 

Some  animals  introduce  food  into  the  month  by  the  action  of  the 
tongue  (ox),  or  by  the  mobility  of  the  lips  (horse),  or  by  a  proboscis 
or  trunk  (elephant),  or  with  the  aid  of  the  fore  paws  (squirrels  and 
monkeys).  Man  carries  food  to  the  mouth  with  the  hand.  Fluids 
may  be  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  thence  pass  directly  into  the 
pharynx,  and  through  it,  by  a  process  of  deglutition,  into  the  stomach. 
Fluids  are  sucked  into  the  mouth  by  aspiration.  When  we  drink  from 
a  cup,  with  lips  immersed,  the  air  is  removed  from  the  mouth  by  in- 
spiration, and  the  fluid  flows  in  under  atmospheric  pressure ;  when  the 
lips  are  not  entirely  immersed,  some  air  rushes  in  with  the  fluid,  and 
a  gurgling  sound  is  produced.  When  a  child  sucks  at  the  breast,  the 
mouth  acts  as  a  kind  of  pump,  of  which  the  tongue  is  the  piston.  The 
lips  are  applied  hermetically  round  the  nipple,  the  isthmus  of  the 
fauces  is  closed  by  the  base  of  the  tongue  touching  the  soft  palate,  and 
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the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  is  placed  below  the  nipple.  When 
these  arrangements  are  made,  there  is  muscular  action  of  the  cheeks, 
lips,  and  tongue,  which  aids  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
breast  in  forcing  the  milk  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  No  respira- 
tory effort  requires  to  be  made,  and  hence  a  child  breathes  quietly 
while  the  mechanism  of  suction  is  in  action. 

After  food  has  been  introduced  into  the  mouth,  it  is  there  subjected 
to  two  processes  which  are  carried  on  simultaneously.  It  is  broken 
down  by  the  triturating  movement  of  the  jaws,  and  it  is  mixed  with 
a  fluid  poured  into  the  mouth  by  the  various  glands  already  described. 

1.  Mastication. — The  food  is  divided  by  the  incisor  and  the  canine 
teeth,  and  is  then  triturated  between  the  superior  and  inferior  molars. 
The  hard  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  formed  of  enamel,  enable  the  teeth  to 
act  forcibly,  even  on  veiy  hard  substances,  without  much  risk  of  injury, 
while  the  sensibility  of  the  teeth  enables  us  to  graduate  the  amount  of 
pressure  required. 

The  incisors  are  used  in  biting  off  morsels  of  food,  the  canines  in 
tearing,  and  the  molars  in  crushing.  The  lower  jaw  may  be  moved 
either  from  above  downwards  or  horizontally.  The  first  movement 
approximates  or  separates  the  dental  arches,  whilst  the  second  produces 
a  to-and-fro  movement  of  trituration.  Theee  movements  depend  on 
the  form  of  the  articulation  between  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  camivora,  the  form  is 
such  as  to  permit  chiefly  of  vertical  movements,  and  these  animals  do 
not  masticate  their  food,  but  swallow  it  in  lumps.  A  different  form 
of  articular  surface,  permitting  of  gliding  movements  in  the  horizontal 
direction,  exists  in  herbivora,  so  as  to  render  possible  the  extensive 
lateral  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  in  chewing  the  cud.  Man,  who  is 
omnivorous,  possesses  a  mechanism  admitting,  within  certain  limits,  of 
both  kinds  of  movements.  The  lower  jaw  may  be  pulled  down  by  the 
genio-hyaidy  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  all  of 
which  are  muscles  passing  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  hyoid  bone,  which 
is  fixed  during  the  movement  in  question  by  the  07no-hyoid,  thyrohyoids 
and  sierno-hyoid  muscles.  The  lower  jaw  is  raised  by  the  masseler,  the 
temporal,  and  the  internal  pterygoid.  The  jaw  is  protruded  by  the  external 
pterygoids  and  retracted  by  the  internal  pterygoids.  The  external  ptery- 
goids act  alternately  on  the  two  sides,  each  muscle  drawing  forwards 
the  condyle  of  the  j^.w,  and  thus  causing  a  horizontal  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  orbicularis  oris  muscle  keeps  the  mouth  closed.  The 
buccinator  muscle  prevents  the  food  from  collecting  outside  the  dental 
arches.     In  the  monkey  large  quantities  of  food  may  be  retained  in 
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pouches  between  the  cheeks  and  the  teeth,  and  the  animal  may  be  seen 
to  push  with  the  paws  the  contents  of  the  pouch  into  the  mouth. 
Some  animals  chew  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  they  then 
move  the  lower  jaw  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  by  the 
action  of  the  external  pterygoid  and  the  internal  pterygoid  of  one  side,  and 
the  masseter  muscle  of  the  other  side.  Lateral  movements  are  greatest 
in  ruminants,  while  forward  and  backward  movements  are  characteristic 
of  rodents. 

In  mastication,  the  food  is  rolled  backwards  and  forwards,  and  from 
side  to  side,  by  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  an  organ  which,  by  the 
action  of  its  extrinsic  muscles,  may  be  moved  as  a  whole  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  its  intrinsic  fibres  permit  of  a  change  of  form  to  suit  every 
varying  condition.  The  tongue  also  assists  in  the  process  as  a  tactile 
organ,  as  by  it  we  become  conscious  of  the  position  of  the  bolus  of  food 
with  reference  to  the  teeth,  and  also  by  it  we  obtain  the  knowledge 
that  the  food  is  in  a  fit  state  for  deglutition. 

Mastication  ia  assisted  by  the  food  becoming  mixed  with  the  fluids  in  the  mouth 
(mixed  saliva),  especially  if  the  food  is  very  dry.  Thorough  mastication  prepares 
the  food  for  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  dyspepsia  may  occur  when  this 
mechanical  process  is  imperfectly  carried  out.  The  horse  masticates  very  tho- 
roughly, crushing  the  cellulose  walls  of  the  cells  in  its  fodd  that  contain  nutritious 
matter.  The  first  mastication  of  ruminants  is  hastily  and  imperfectly  done,  but 
in  the  second  mastication  the  food  is  thoroughly  comminuted. 

The  mot€»r  nerves  concerned  in  mastication  are  :  (1)  the  motor  branches  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth,  supplying  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the 
buccinator,  and  the  anterior  beUy  of  the  digastric  ;  (2)  the  hypo-glossal,  governing 
the  movements  of  the  tongue  by  its  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  muscles,  and  supplying, 
by  tbe  deteendens  noni  nerve,  also  the  onto-  and  aterno-kyoid,  and  the  stemio-thyroid; 
special  branches  of  the  hypo-glossal  also  supply  the  genio-hyoid  and  thyro-hyoid  ; 
and  (3)  the  facial  supplying  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  stylo-hyoidt 
plcUysmat  and  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  and  also,  along  with  twigs  from  tbe  inferior 
maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth,  the  buccinator  muscle.  The  sensory  nerves  belong 
to  the  fifth,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  to  the  tongue ;  and  the  centre  for  reflex 
movements  is  in  the  medtdla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii  associated  with  the  nuclei 
of  the  fifth,  facial,  hypo-glossal  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

2.  Insalivation. — During  the  process  of  mastication,  the  food  is 
mixed  with  a  fluid,  termed  the  saliva.  The  union  of  the  secretion  of  the 
glands,  along  with  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  supplied  by  the  glands  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue,  constitutes  the 
mixed  saliva. 

(1)  General  Physical  and  Microscopical  Characters  of  Mixed  Saliva. — 
This  IB  a  transparent  or  slightly  opalescent  fluid,  which  deposits  a  small 
amount  of  sediment    When  a  small  portion  of  the  sediment  is  examined 
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with  a  magnitying  power  of  350  d.,  it  is  found  to  contain  squamous 
epithelium  cells,  derived  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  and  globular  nucleated  cells. 
The  latter  are  termed  salivary  corpusdeSy  and  may 
show  active  molecular,  and  sometimes  amoeboid, 
movements.  In  addition  to  these,  larger  masses 
of  protoplasm,  exhibiting  amoeboid  movements, 
So^rt^irS'^vSL^t'^r  *r®  sometimes  met  with.  The  specific  gravity 
SSJth?11^*'*jr"^^  of  saliva  ranges  between  1004  and  1009. 
oorpuiKiiea.       '  (2)  Chemtcol  Characters  of  Mixed  Salfva,— Mixed 

saliva  is  alkaline,  from  the  presence  of  alkaline  sodium  phosphate.  The 
average  alkalinity  of  fifby-one  samples  of  human  mixed  saliva,  expressed 
as  sodium  carbonate,  was  found  by  Chittenden  to  be  *08  per  cent.  It 
contains  from  5  to  10  parts  per  1000  of  solid  matter.  The  solids  consist 
of  inorganic  saltSy  namely,  carbonate  of  lime,  alkaline  chlorides,  pho8> 
phates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  Carbonic 
acid,  one  of  the  gases  in  the  saliva,  holds  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution,  and  when  the  gas  escapes,  as  it  does  in  the  mouth,  carbonate 
of  lime  may  be  deposited  so  as  to  form  a  coating  on  the  teeth,  or  if  the 
process  occurs  in  the  glands,  a  salivary  concretion  may  be  formed  in  a 
duct. 

The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  strikes  a  blood  red  colour  with  a  solutdon  of 
perchloride  of  iron.  Saliva  also  contains  a  little  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Kiik 
extracted  from  100  c.cm.  of  human  saliva  1  ccm.  of  O,  2 '5  ccm.  of  N,  and  3'5 
ccm.  of  COg.  In  addition,  he  estimated  that  50  ccm.  of  carbonic  acid  were 
locked  up  in  carbonates. 

The  organic  matters  consist  chiefly  of  a  substance  called  pfyalin, 
first  discovered  by  Leuchs  in  1831,  along  with  a  small  amount  of 
albumin.  Mixed  human  saliva  contains  about  '139  per  cent,  of  albumin 
and  ptyalin. 

When  ptyalin  is  obtained  pure  by  precipitation  with  lime  water  added  to 
saliva,  acidulated  with  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  a  greyish-white  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  water.  To  obtain  a  glycerine  extract,  the  procedure  is  to  cover  a 
minced  salivary  gland  with  absolute  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  alcohol 
is  then  poured  off,  and  the  gland  substance  is  allowed  to  macerate  in  strong 
glycerine  for  several  days.  The  ptyalin  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the 
glycerine  extract  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Ptyalin  belongs  to  the  class  of  amylolytic  ferments,  and  it  transforms 
starch  into  maltose  with  great  rapidity.  Saliva  also  contains,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  trace  of  albumin,  along  with  mucin  and  globulin.  Siucin 
may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  saliva  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
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acetic  acid,  which  coagalates  the  mucin,  so  that  the  saliva  becomes 
viscid  and  molecular  in  appearance.  The  following  table  shows  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  saliva.^ 


Human  Mixed  Saliva. 

Dog's 
Mixed 
Saliva. 

Humao 
Parotid. 

Sub? 
max- 

1 
Dog's   iHorse's 
Parotid.  Parotid. 

illary. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Water, 

904-6 

9961 

994-1 

989*6 

985-4 

994-4 

991-5 

990-0 

Solids,         -        -        - 

5-3 

4-8 

6-9 

10-3 

14-6 

6-6 

8-4 

100 

Mucin  and  Epithelinm, 

? 

1-6 

21 

? 

9-0 

|-  2-4 

1  ^'^ 

i« 

SolnbleOrganic  Matter, 

8-2 

1-3 

1-4 

3-6 

Snipbocyanide  of  Potas- 

smm,     - 

? 

•06 

•01 

? 

0-3 

••• 

, 

Salts,  .... 

1 

1-8 

2-2 

6-8 

6-0 

3-8 

6-2 

6-7 

L,  Herfcer;  IL,  Jacnbowitsch ;  III.,  Frerichs;  IV.,  Schmidt  and  Jacubowitsch ; 
v.,  MitBcherUch ;  VI.,  Herter ;  VII.,  Herter ;  VIIL,  Lehmann. 
In  1000  parts  of  human  saUva,  Jacubowitsch  found  1-82  of  mineral  matters, 
and  this  amount  consisted  of  *51  of  phosphoric  acid,  *43  of  soda,  '03  of  lime, 
*01  of  magnesia,  and  -84  of  alkaline  chlorides.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  not 
present  in  the  mixed  saliva  of  the  dog  and  horse. 

(3)  Characters  of  Special  Salivas. — The  secretions  of  the  various  sali- 
vary glands  have  been  collected  by  introducing  canalse  into  the  ducts. 
The  parotid  saliva  is  fluid,  limpid,  and  clear  as  water.  Its  reaction  is 
alkaline,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  It  contains 
ptyalin,  and  it  may  show  a  trace  of  urea.  When  exposed  to  the  air  in 
a  vessel,  it  becomes  milky  from  the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Carnivorous  animals  have  small  parotid  glands,  while  herbivora  have 
them  largely  developed.  When  we  consider  that  the  food  of  camivora 
contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that  of  herbivora  is  often  dry, 
we  see  that  the  parotid  saliva  will  be  useful  merely  for  moistening  the 
food.  The  submaxillary  saliva  is  much  more  viscid,  from  the  amount 
of  mucin  it  contains.  It  contains  ptyalin  and  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. The  more  special  characters  of  this  saliva  will  be  presently 
described.  The  fluid  obtained  from  the  sublingual  gland  is  transparent 
and  extremely  viscid  from  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  mucin. 
It  is  strongly  alkaline. 

The  saliva  of  newly  bom  children  contains  only  a  small  amount  of 

^CompOed  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Pkysiologiache  Chemie  and  Maly's  article, 
Chemie  der  VerdauungssHfte  under  der  Verdauung  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der 
PhymoUffie,  voL  v. 
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ptyalin,  and  this  is  supplied  by  the  parotid  alone.  The  ferment  appears 
in  the  saliva  of  the  submaxOlary  gland  about  two  months  after  birth. 
After  this  period,  and  especially  during  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  saliva 
is  copiously  secreted. 

(4)  Action  of  Saliva  upon  Starch. — Saliva  acts  upon  one  proximate 
principle  of  food  only,  namely,  starch,  which  it  converts  into  maltose 
and  a  form  of  dextrin.     Thus — 

20(eeH,o05)  +  8H,0  =  8(Ci,H^0„)  +  2(C,  AoOio); 
Starch.  Maltose.      Achroodextrin. 

The  amount  of  starch  changed  in  the  mouth  into  sugar,  in  ordinary 
mastication,  does  not  exceed  63  per  cent.  The  transformation  quickly 
occurs  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C.  When  the  temperature  is  lower,  the 
action  is  retarded ;  at  40**  C.  the  amylolytic  action  reaches  its  maximum, 
and  when  it  rises  above  60°  C.  the  action  is  retarded.  It  may  act 
slightly  at  65°  C,  and  at  70°  C.  it  is  arrested.  The  diastase  of  gernodn- 
ating  grain,  which  affects  a  similar  transformation  in  starch,  requires 
a  higher  temperature  than  ptyalin.  Ptyalin  may  act  slightly  even  at 
20°  C.  It  would  appear  from  the  observations  of  Chittenden  and 
Martin  that  the  action  of  increased  heat  is  on  the  ferment  and  not  on 
the  molecule  of  starch.  The  action  is  much  more  rapid  with  boiled 
than  with  raw  starch. 

If  we  mix  a  solution  of  boiled  starch,  thick  enough  to  form  a  paste, 
with  filtered  saliva,  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C,  the  paste  soon  becomes 
fluid,  and  the  solution  now  contains  soluble  starch  or  amididin,  which 
still  gives  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  About  a  minute  thereafter,  the 
fluid  will  not  give  this  blue  reaction  with  iodine,  but  a  reddish  colour, 
indicating  the  presence  of  erythrodextrin^  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
Fehling's  solution,  the  presence  of  a  substance  capable  of  reducing 
cupric  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide  can  be  demonstrated.  This  substance  is 
chiefly  ffudtose^  ^12^22^11  +  H^O,  only  a  very  small  amount  of  ordinary 
grape  sugar  being  formed.  Maltose  crystallizes  in  white  silky  needles, 
is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  grape  sugar,  and  it  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarization  about  three  times  more  strongly  to  the  right  than  grape 
sugar, — glucose  being  \a\o  =  +  52''-85,  and  maltose  \a\o  =  + 155°. 
Three  parts  of  maltose  reduce  the  same  amount  of  cupric  oxide  as  is 
reduced  by  two.  parts  of  grape  sugar.  In  addition  to  erythrodextrin, 
another  modification  of  dextrin,  termed  achroodextrin,  exists  in  the  fluid. 
This  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  it  is  not  further  altered  by 
the  ptyalin.  Saliva  acts  best  in  a  neutral  solution.  Strong  acidity 
arrests  the  action,  but  it  will  act  slightly  in  weak  acid  or  weak  alkaline 
solutions.    As  shown  by  Chittenden,  ptyalin  is  destroyed  by  the  action 
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of  pepfiin  aDd  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thus  the  process  is  soon  arrested  in 
the  stomach.  Sir  W.  Koherts  has  shown  that  infusion  of  tea  arrests 
the  action,  while  coffee  and  cocoa  have  only  a  very  slight  effect 

Various  observers,  and  more  especially  Chittenden  and  Ely,  Langley 
and  Eves,  Chittenden  and  Smith,^  and  Gratzner,  have  investigated  the 
action  of  ptyalin  in  various  conditions,  and  though  differing  on  not  a 
few  points,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  important 
general  conclusions : — 

(1)  The  diastatic  action  is  most  effective  when  the  dilution  of  the  saliva  id  the 
digestive  mixtnre  isasltoSOorlto  100.  When  dilated  to  the  extent  of  1  to 
200O  or  1  to  3000,  a  small  amount  of  sugar  may  still  be  formed,  but  when  a  certain 
degree  of  solution  has  been  reached,  the  action  of  the  small  amount  of  ferment 
in  contact  with  a  large  amount  of  starch  is  devoted  exclusively  to  converting 
gnnnlose  into  soluble  starch,  or  other  non-reducing  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
dimmishiog  the  amount  of  starch  in  largely  diluted  saliva  increases  the  amount 
of  Bogar  formed.  (2)  The  diastatic  action  of  neutralized  saliva  is  greater  than 
that  of  normally  alkaline  saliva.  (3)  Sodium  carbonate  retards  the  diastatic 
action  of  ptyalin  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  present.  (4) 
The  presence  of  proteid  matter  in  the  form  of  neutral  peptone  tends  to  increase 
the  rate  of  action  of  ptyalin.  (5)  Small  percentages  of  acid  proteids  retard,  and 
Urge  percentages  almost  completely  destroy  the  action  of  ptyalin.  (6)  Free 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  extent  of  "003  per  cent  ahnost  completely  stops  the 
action  of  ptyalin,  and  from  "005  to  *010  per  cent,  destroys  ptyalin  altogether. 
Langley  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  independently.  Thus,  when  the  fluid  in 
the  stomach  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid,  ptyalin  will  be  destroyed,  but  as  this 
does  not  occur  at  the  beginning  of  digestion,  there  is  a  short  period  during  which 
the  conversion  of  starch  into  maltose  may  go  on.  As  acid  proteids  are  formed, 
the  action  will  become  less  and  less  until  it  ceases. 

The  saliva  of  man,  monkeys,  rabbits,  mice,  squirrels,  and  guinea- 
pigs  has  a  strong  diastatic  action,  while  that  of  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  and 
pig  is  ahnost  inactive.  The  saliva  of  the  horse  is  powerful,  and  the 
saliva  of  oxen  and  sheep  is  remarkably  active,  even  on  unboiled  starch. 
Saliva  that  is  inactive  serves  the  function  of  moistening  the  food,  thus 
preparing  it  for  being  swallowed.  The  amount  of  saliva  secreted  in 
twenty-four  hours  varies  in  animals  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food. 
Thus  the  amount  secreted  by  man  is  from  500  to  800  grammes,  while 
horses  may  secret  40,000,  and  oxen  even  60,0000  grammes,  that  is, 
from  083  to  -1  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Animals  living  on  dry  food 
and  drinking  little  water  secrete  a  large  amount  of  saliva.     Thus,  in 

'  Chittenden  and  Smith,  StudUfi/rom  the  Laboratory  of  Physiological  Chemistry^ 
Tde  CaUeQe,  U.S.A.,  p.  33.  Beferences  to  other  papers  are  here  given.  See 
also  Langley  and  Eves,  Jounial  of  Physiology,  voL  iv.  No.  1  ;  ibid.,  vol.  iii. 
No.  3. 
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the  horse,  Colin  found  that  when  fed  with  hay  and  straw,  the  amount 
of  saliva  secreted  was  four  times,  with  barley  flour  twice,  with  oats  about 
equal,  with  wet  hay  about  half,  the  weight  of  the  bolus  of  food,  and  when 
the  horse  was  fed  with  barley  flour  mixed  with  water,  no  saliva  was 
secreted.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  increased  by  the  movements  of  the 
jaws  in  speech,  by  the  sense  of  flavour,  and  even  by  the  imagination  of 
a  savoury  dish. 

3.  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Salivary  Secre- 
tion.— ^The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  glandular  secretion  has 
been  so  clearly  elucidated  in  the  case  of  the  suhmaxUlary  gland  of  the 
dog,  as  to  merit  the  careful  attention  of  the  student  at  this  period  of  his 
physiological  studies.  Although  the  anatomical  arrangements  are  not 
the  same  in  the  dog  as  in  man,  the  physiological  mechanism  is  probably 
identical. 

This  gland  in  man  receives  fibres  from  two  sources,  namely,  from  the 
facial,  by  the  chorda  tympanic  and  from  the  sympathetic  The  chorda 
tympanic  arises  from  the  facial  nerve  at  the  lower  end  of  the  aqueduct  of 


Fio.  28.— Diagram  showing  the  nervous  arrangements  of  the  submaxillary 
glands  of  the  dog :  <m,  submaxillary  gland  ;  tl,  sublingual  gland ;  dv,  Whar- 
ton's duct,  ^m  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  d(,  duct  of  the  sublingual  gland  * 
ft  facial  nerve;  v,  vidian  nerve;  ct,  chorda  tympani,  joining  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  In:  •ma^  submaxillary  ganglion;  aeg^  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic;  ftf  filament  from  the  sympathetic,  passing 
upwards  to  join  the  submaxillary  ganglion  $tM ;  e,  sensory  branches  of  the 
lingual,  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  ox  the  mouth ;  ma^  deep  maxU- 
lary  artery.  The  figures  refer  to  the  points  of  section  of  the  various  nerres,  and 
the  arrows  indicate  the  normal  direction  of  the  nerve  current. 

Fallopius,  passes  through  a  minute  canal  which  opens  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  crosses  the  tympanum,  and  then  leaves  this 
cavity  by  an  opening  near  the  inner  end  of  the  Glasserian  fissure,  and 
passing  down  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
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jaw,  joins  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  nerve,  and  passes  on  with  it  to  the 
submazillaTy  ganglion  and  the  tongue.  In  the  angle  which  it  thus 
fonns  with  the  lingual  lies  the  submaziUary  ganglion.  The  sub- 
maxillary ganglion  in  man  is  connected  by  anterior  and  posterior  roots 
with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  posterior  root  conveys 
fibres  to  the  ganglion  from  the  chcria  fympani  and  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve  and  the  ganglion  is  also  joined  by  delicate  fibres  from  the 
sympathetic  derived  from  the  plexus  on  the  facial  artery.  Five  or  six 
small  nerves  pass  frx)m  the  ganglion  to  the  submaxillary  gland  and  a 
few  run  forwards  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  to 
Wharton's  duct 

When  a  canula  is  placed  in  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland^ 
there  flows  from  it  a  turbid,  whitish  fluid.  On  applying  weak  acids  to 
the  tongue,  the  saliva  becomes  limpid,  whilst^  on  applying  alkalies,  it  is 
turbid,  white  and  viscous.  It  has  been  found  that  these  characters  may 
be  more  or  less  changed  according  to  the  nerve  stimulated.    Thus — 

1.  If  the  chorda  is  divided  and  then  irritated  at  1  (the  distal  end), 
the  arteries  of  the  gland  dilate,  the  stream  of  blood  through  them 
becomes  more  rapid,  the  veins  pulsate,  and  the  saliva  discharged  from 
the  duct  is  copious  and  watery.  This  variety  may  be  termed  the 
saiioa  of  the  chorda  tympani.  It  contains  very  few  histological  elements, 
and  consists  principally  of  water,  holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of 
the  various  salts. 

2.  When  the  sympathetic  fibres  are  excited,  the  arteries  contract^  the 
stream  of  blood  becomes  slower,  the  veins  contain  very  dark  blood,  and 
the  secretion,  called  saliva  of  the  sympathetic^  is  ropy,  viscous,  opaque, 
and  contains  histological  elements,  such  as  salivary  corpuscles,  the  pro- 
toplasmic masses  already  alluded  to,  and  mucin.  After  prolonged 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  the  secretion  becomes  watery  and 
resembles  chorda  saliva,  showing  that  the  two  kinds  of  saliva  are  not 
specifically  distinct,  a  statement  supported  by  the  fact  observed  by 
Langley  that  in  the  cat  the  sympathetic  saliva  is  less  viscid  than  that 
of  the  chorda.  A  latent  period  of  from  1  -2  to  24  seconds  may  elapse 
between  the  moment  of  stimulation  and  the  modification  of  secretion, 
and  this  applies  both  to  the  chorda  and  to  the  sympathetic,  but 
especially  to  the  latter. 

3.  If  the  lingual  is  divided  at  4 — 3,  and  a  stimulus  applied  to  the 
end  next  the  brain,  there  is  a  copious  secretion,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
if  the  chorda  tympani  has  been  previously  divided  at  1.  This  would 
indicate  that  there  is  a  nervous  arc,  consisting  of  sensory  filaments  in 
the  lingual,  a  nerve  centre  in  the  encephalon,  and  secretory  filaments 
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in  the  chorda, — an  example  of  what  is  termed  a  reflex  excito-secretory 
action.  If,  after  division  of  the  lingual,  the  chorda,  and  the  sympathetic, 
stimulants  are  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  there  is 
still  an  increase  of  secretion,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  submaxillary  ganglion  acts  as  a  subsidiary  reflex 
centre.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  saliva  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
is  watery,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  chorda  saliva,  and  the  action  of  the  chorda 
is  excited  by  stimulations  affecting  the  nerves  of  taste  (glosso-pharyngeal 
and  lingual  of  the  fifth),  or  the  sensory  branches  of  the  fifth  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  or  the  olfactory 
nerves,  or  the  sensory  branches  of  the  vagus  distributed  to  the  stomach. 
Thus  a  sapid  substance,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mouth  pro- 
duced by  masticatory  movements  or  by  rolling  a  marble  about  with  tho 
tongue,  an  odour  of  food,  or  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  stomach,  or 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  will  all  cause  a  flow  of  watery  saliva. 

The  chief  reflex  centre  is  in  the  medulla  oblangata,  near  the  origin  of 
the  seventh  and  ninth  cranial  nerves,  and  according  to  some,  although 
this  is  doubtfiil,  the  sympathetic  fibres  concerned  in  the  process  also 
originate  here.  This  centre  may  be  excited  by  impressions  reaching 
it  from  the  cerebnim,  as  occurs  when  the  thought  of  savoury  food  may 
cause  the  mouth  to  ^*  water,"  or  it  may  be  inhibited,  that  is  to  say, 
restrained  from  acting,  as  may  occur  in  states  of  mental  excitement, 
when  the  mouth  may  become  dry  or  even  parched. 

Ludwig  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  increased  secretion  produced 

by  excitation-  of  the  chorda  is  de- 
pendent on  increased  activity  of  the 
function  of  the  secreting  elements 
of  the  gland,  and  not  on  changes  in 
the  blood-vessels;  in  other  words, 
that  in  the  submaxillary  gland 
the  process  of  secretion  is  not  a 
filtration,  but  is  effected  by  changes 
which  go  on  within  the  gland  itself, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  determine  a 
current  from  the  circulating  blood 
towards  the  duct  This  conclusion 
was  based  by  Ludwig  on  the  obser- 
vation that  if  the  duct  be  con- 
stricted,   secretion    will    continue, 

^  It  consists  of  a  U-shaped  glass  tube,  having  one  limb  shorter  than  the  other, 
and  attached  to  a  wooden  or  metallic  frame  bearing  a  scale,  graduated  nsuAlly 


Fio.    29.— Manometer   such   as    is   used  In 
physiological  experiments.! 
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notwithstanding  that  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  gland  becomes 
greater  than  that  in  the  arteries.  Thus  the  pressure  in  Wharton's  duct, 
as  measured  by  a  manometer  (Fig.  29),  may  be  twice  as  great  as  the 
pressure  in  the  carotid  or  in  the  arteries  of  the  gland.  Secretion  may 
even  continue  after  the  circulation  has  ceased,  as  when  the  head  has 
been  severed  from  the  body,  a  fact  which  clearly  shows  that  secretion 
depends  on  the  activity  of  the  cells,  and  is  not  a  mere  filtration  of  fluid 
from  the  blood.  Pfliiger  asserts  that  the  termina- 
tions of  nerves  may  be  traced  into  direct  connection 
with  the  protoplasm  of  the  salivary  cells,  and  even 
with  their  nuclei  (Fig.  30).  (See  also  Fig.  3 1 8,  Vol.  I. 
p.  484).  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  ob- 
servations have  been  corroborated,  and  although  the  „      „^    ^,         ^     , 

'  °  Fio.   80.— Nerves   termin- 

appearances  seen  by  Pfliiger  may  receive  other  ex-  attnginaciusterof  ceiisin 

^'^  '*  11  asalivary  (fland:  a,  nerve; 

planations,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  nerve  ter-  &.  h  b,  ceii« ;  c,  nucleus ; 

,        ,  «^     V  t  ^^  small  swellings  on  nerve 

minations  are  connected  with  cells.  Kupfler  has  fibres, 
observed  such  a  connection  in  the  salivary  cells  of  the  cockroach  {Blatta), 
and  Maccallum  believes  he  has  traced  nerve  endings  into  the  cells  of 
the  liver.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  chorda  contains  two 
kinds  of  fibres,  one  influencing  secretion  directly,  and  the  other  having 
an  inhibitory  action  on  the  blood-vessels.  Thus,  atropine  paralyzes  the 
secretory  fibres  without  having  any  effect  on  the  other  kind.  Stimula- 
tion of  the  chorda  after  the  administration  of  atropine  is  followed  by 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  but  there  is  no  secretion,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Toso-secretory  fibres  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  drug,  but  it  has  not 
affected  the  vasodilator  fibres. 

About  twenty-four  hours  after  the  chorda  has  been  divided,  even  supposing 
the  sympathetic  to  be  intact,  a  thin  watery  fluid,  begins  to  flow  from  Wharton's 
duct.  This  secretion,  caUed  paralytic  aecrelion^  increases  slowly  till  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  then  it  diminishes,  with  accompanying  degeneration  of  the 
glandular  tissue.  It  is  curious  that  section  of  one  chorda  is  followed  by  a  watery 
secretion  from  both  glands,  and  Langley  restricts  the  term  paralytic  to  the  saliva 
secreted  by  the  gland  on  the  side  of  the  divided  nerve,  and  gives  the  name  antUytic 
to  that  on  the  opposite  side.  The  paralytic  secretion  is  probably  chiefly  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  venous  blood  increasing  the  excitability  of  a  local  centre  in 


into  millimetres.  Mercury  is  placed  in  the  tube.  The  shorter  limb  is  connected 
by  leaden  or  thick-walled  india  rubber  tubing  to  a  canula  inserted,  in  the  experi- 
ment described  in  the  text,  into  Wharton's  duct.  The  pressure  depresses  the 
mercury  in  the  shorter  limb  and  raises  it  in  the  longer,  and  the  amount  of  pressure 
is  measured  by  doubling  the  height  through  which  the  mercury  is  raised  in  the 
longer  limb.  In  the  Fig.  the  mercury  stands  at  80 ;  suppose  the  pressure  raised  it 
to  140,  then  the  pressure  would  be  120  mm. 
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the  gland.    Langley  has  shown  that  the  gland  cells  assome  the  resting  appear- 
ance during  the  flow  of  a  paralytic  secretion. 

During  secretion  the  temperature  of  the  gland  rises  by  1*5**  C,  and 
the  venous  blood  flowing  from  the  gland  may  be  hotter  Uian  the 
arterial  blood  flowing  to  it.  The  chemical  changes  in  the  gland  also 
are  the  cause  of  certain  electrical  phenomena,  observed  by  Bayliss  and 
Bradford.  At  rest  the  living  gland  gives  a  current,  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  hilum  of  the  gland  is  positive  to  other  parts.  On 
irritating  the  chorda,  the  hilum  becomes  first  more  positive  and  then  it 
becomes  negative,  whereas,  on  irritating  the  sympathetic,  the  hilum 
becomes  less  positive,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  negative  variation. 
Atropine  destroys  the  chorda  variation,  but  it  only  lessens  the 
sympathetic  variation. 

From  these  facts  we  draw  the  following  conclusions  regarding  secre- 
tion: (1)  secretion  maybe  increased  by  the  direct  action  of  nervous 
energy  on  the  protoplasm  of  secreting  cells;  (2)  secretion  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  supply  of  blood  sent  to  the 
gland ;  (3)  secretion  does  not  depend  simply  on  filtration  of  flmd  from  the 
blood,  but  also  on  cellular  activity;  (4)  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  gland 
may  be  under  the  control  of  two  antagonistic  sets  of  nerve  fibres,  the 
one  so  acting  as  to  increase,  while  the  other  diminishes,  the  supply  of 
blood;  (5)  the  nervous  arrangements  of  secretion  may  be  under  the 
control  of  a  reflex  centre  or  centres  in  proximity  to  the  gland, 
or  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis;  and  (6)  secretion  is  attended  with  an 
increase  of  temperature,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  sources  of  animal  heat 

The  sublingual  gland  is  supplied  by  numerous  nerves  derived  from  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  and  from  the  sympathetic.  It  probably  also  receives  filaments 
from  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  and  through  it  from  the  chorda,  but  its  innerva- 
tion has  not  been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 

The  parotid  gland  receives  nerve  filaments,  corresponding  in  physiological 
action  to  those  of  the  chorda,  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  through  the  lesser 
superficial  petrosal  nerve  and  the  otic  ganglion,  the  fibres  ultimately  reaching  the 
gland  by  a  branch  of  the  auriculo-temporal.  The  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, termed  the  nerve  of  Jacobson,  passes  from  the  petrous  ganglion  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  through  a  foramen  in 
the  bone  between  the  carotid  foramen  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  jugular  fossa.  Running  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  it  leaves 
that  cavity  at  its  upper  and  fore  part,  and  then  becomes  the  smaU  superficial 
petrosal  nerve.  This  nerve  appears  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  external  to  the  hUUus  Failopiiy  then  runs  downwards  and 
joins  the  otic  ganglion.  This  ganglion,  Arnold's  ganglion,  receives  filaments  from 
the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth,  from  the  sympathetic  by  branches  from 
Hke  plexus  on  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  from  the^glosso-pharyngeal  by  the 
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small  superficial  petrosal  nerve.  As  the  latter  nerve,  in  its  canal,  receives  a 
filament  from  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial  nerve,  it  is  probable  that  fila- 
ments from  the  facial,  similar  in  function  to  those  of  the  chorda,  reach  the  otic 
ganglion  by  this  route.  Two  or  more  filaments  pass  from  the  otic  ganglion  to  the 
roots  of  the  anriculo-temporal  nerve,  and  the  parotid  branches  of  the  latter  ulti- 
mately reach  the  parotid  gland.  Experimental  investigation  on  the  nervous 
supply  of  the  parotid  gland,  owing  to  the  deep-seated  position  and  complicated 
connections  of  the  nerves,  have  not  yielded  results  comparable  in  accuracy  with 
those  on  the  nerves  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  but  enough  has  been  accomplished 
to  show  that  the  nervous  secretory  mechanism  is  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  Langley 
has  found  that  stimulation  of  Jacobson's  nerve  caused  a  secretion,  and  that  if  the 
sympathetic  nerve  was  stimulated  after  stimulating  Jacobson's  nerve,  considerable 
secretion  followed,  showing  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  contains  secretory  fibres 
for  the  parotid  gland,  at  all  events  in  the  dog.^  Previous  observers  had  obtained 
no  secretion,  or  only  an  extremely  scanty  secretion,  after  stimulating  the  sympa- 
thetic 

To  explain  the  apparently  antagonistic  action  between  the  fibres  of 
the  chorda  and  those  of  the  sympathetic,  Heidenhain  has  advanced  an 
ingenious  theory.*  Remembering  that  in  a  gland  cell  we  find  two 
substances,  namely,  the  protoplasm  engaged  in  metabolism,  and  the 
matter  secreted,  he  supposes  that  each  cell  may  be  influenced  by  two 
sets  of  nerve  fibres,  physiologically  distinct — the  one,  trophic^  exciting 
chemical  processes  in  the  protoplasm,  and  the  other,  secretory^  having  to 
do  with  the  separation  of  the  secreted  products.  The  cranial  nerves, 
of  which  the  chorda  is  a  branch,  contain  many  secretory  fibres  and 
few  trophic  fibres,  and  hence  the  secretion  excited  by  such  nerves  is 
copious  and  watery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  contains 
numerous  trophic  fibres  and  few  secretory  fibres,  and  hence  the  secre- 
tion following  its  irritation  is  scanty  and  rich  in  formed  elements. 
Strong  or  long  continued  stimulation  acts  on  the  secretory  fibres,  the 
secretory  matters  are  used  up,  and  thus  the  percentage  of  organic 
matter  in  the  saliva  diminishes,  even  in  the  case  of  sympathetic  saliva. 
But  as  stimulation,  more  especially  if  gentle  and  intermittent,  tends  to 
increase  the  amount  of  protoplasm,  by  calling  it  into  moderate  action, 
the  character  of  the  cells  undergoes  changes,  so  that  the  central  cells  of 
the  acinus  disappear,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  rapidly  growing 
cells  of  the  periphery.  This  theory  is  certainly  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  other  lines  of  inquiry,  as  it  points  to  two  kinds  of  processes 
occurring  in   a  gland  cell,  the   one,  anabolic,  concerned  in  the   up- 

>  J.  N.  Langley  on  the  "  Physiology  of  the  Salivary  Secretion."  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology, vol.  X.  No.  4. 

*  Heidenhain.     Hermann's  Handh.  d.  Physiolog,  1880,  Bd.  v. 
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building  of  protoplasm,  and  the  other,  katabolic,  having  to  do  with  the 
decomposition  or  splitting  up  of  complex  substances.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  each  of  these  processes  may  be  governed  by  a  specific 
nerve  filament  Recent  investigations  by  Langley  tend  to  show  that 
the  influence  of  the  one  nerve  is  not  so  independent  of  that  of  the  other 
sia  was  at  first  supposed.  Thus  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  nerve  of  the 
submaxillary,  the  sublingual,  or  of  the  parotid,  increases  the  irritability 
of  the  gland  for  influences  conveyed  to  it  by  the  sympathetic > 

Chap.  VIII.— DEGLUTITION. 

After  the  food  has  been  crushed  into  fragments  or  into  pulp  by  the 
teeth,  and  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  saliva,  it  is  moulded  into  a 
globular  mass  or  bolus,  and  this  is  carried  to  the  stomach  by  a  com- 
plicated series  of  muscular  movements,  termed  deglutition.  The  por- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  through  which  the  bolus  is  carried  are 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

The  phaiynx  is  a  muscular  bag  or  sac  about  112  mm.  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  oesophagus,  and  it  has 
apertures  in  front  communicating  with  the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx. 
The  vdum  palati  projects  backwards  into  it.  The  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  are  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  constrictors,  the  stylo- 
pha/ryngeuSy  and  the  palato-pharyngeus.  The  three  constrictors  form  an 
outer  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  and  these  fibres  pass  more  or  less  in  a 
transverse  direction,  and  the  styl-o-pharyngeus  and  pakUo-pharyngeus 
form  an  inner  layer,  having  the  fibres  running  longitudinally.  The 
vdvm  pcUatiy  or  sofb  palate,  is  a  curtain  passing  backward  from  the  hard 
palate,  and  it  shows  a  conical  process,  the  uvula,  in  the  centre,  and  two 
folds  at  the  sides  termed  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces^ 
having  the  tonsils  lodged  between  them.  The  isthmus  of  the  fauces  is 
the  constricted  passage  between  the  anterior  pillars.  The  anterior 
pillar  contains  the  palatoglossus  muscle,  while  the  posterior  pillar  is 
occupied  by  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle.  The  soft  palate  is  raised  by 
the  leuator  palati,  and  it  is  held  tense  against  pressure  from  below  and 
against  the  action  of  the  palato-glossi  and  palato^haryngei,  which  are 
depressors  of  the  palate.  The  azygos  uvula,  situated  in  the  uvula^ 
raises  and  shortens  that  process.  Lastly,  we  have  to  remember  that 
seven  openings  lead  into  the  pharynx — the  two  posterior  openings  of 
the  nares,  the  two  Eustachian  tubes,  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the 
opening  of  the  larynx,  and  the  passage  into  the  oesophagus. 

^  Langley,  op.  ctt. 
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The  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  formed  of  three  layers — mucous  membrane, 
muscular  layers,  and  fibrous  or  connective  tissue  layers.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  portion  opposite  the  fauces  is  covered  with  stratified 
pavement  epithelium,  and  it  contains  numerous  mucous  glands.  It 
also  shows  papillae  or  foldings  of  the  membraTia  propria.  The  epithelium 
of  the  upper  portion  is  columnar  and  ciliated,  even  as  low  as  the  base 
of  the  uvula,  although  the  boundary  line  is  not  always  the  same. 
Ljrmphoid  or  adenoid  tissue  is  found  below  the  mucous  membrane  in 
large  quantities.  This  tissue  forms  the  chief  substance  of  the  tonsils, 
as  already  explained  (see  p.  47),  and  it  also  forms  a  mass  on  the 
posterior  wall  stretching  between  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 
This  is  sometimes  termed  the  pharyngeal  tonsils.  From  this  adenoid 
tissue  numerous  leucocytes  migrate  and  form  salivary  corpuscles.  The 
muscular  tissue  is  of  the  striated  variety,  and  the  connective  tissue 
layers  consist  of  ordinary  white  fibrous  tissue,  intermingled  with  elastic 
tissue. 

The  oesophagusj  or  gullet,  is  the  passage  leading  from  the  pharynx,  at 
the  base  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, to  the  stomach,  passing  through  the  diaphragm  and  entering  the 
stomach  opposite  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  Its  length  is  about  237 
mm.  In  a  state  of  rest  the  lumen  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  that  of  a 
circle  or  oval,  but  it  is  star-shaped,  owing  to  the  mucous  coat  being 


Mucous  membrane. 


Fie.  81. — From  a  transverse  section  of  the  middle  of  the  human 
casophag'iis.  x  lo  d.  1,  pavement  epithelium  ;  2,  tunica  propria ; 
8,  muscularis  mucos» ;  4 ,  submucous  Inyer ;  6,  circular  layer  of 
muscular  fibres ;  6,  Innflritudinal  layer  of  muscular  fibres ;  g, 
blood-vesseL    (Method  No.  18,  Appendix.) 

thrown  into  longitudinal  folds.     The  wall  consists  of  three  coats — an 
outer,  muscular,  a  middle,  composed  of  connective  tissue,  and  an  inner, 
mucous.    The  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  layer  of  stratified  pave- 
II.  B 
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ment  epithelium  (Fig.  31,  1),  and  of  a  tunica  propria  bearing  papillae  (2). 
Below  this  we  find  a  layer  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres  running  longi- 
tudinally, termed  the  muscvlaiis  mucosce.  In  the  submucous  coat, 
formed  of  connective  tissue,  there  are  numerous  racemose  mucous 
glands.  These  are  most  abundant  near  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  in  man  the  cells  of  these  glands  are  columnar  in  shape.  The 
oesophagus  in  the  embryo  is  lined  by  colimmar  ciliated  epithelium. 
The  muscular  layers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  present  a  red 
colour  and  consist  of  striated  muscle,  but  lower  down,  the  tissue  is 
paler  and  the  fusiform  cells  of  involuntary  muscle  appear.  At  the 
lower  end  the  tissue  is  composed  entirely  of  involuntary  muscle.  In 
some  animals  striated  muscle  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  layer 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  oesophagus.      Thus  in  the  horse 


^  4       5 

Pia.  82.— Median  section  through  the  head,  showing  the  parts 
concerned  in  deglutition  in  a  state  of  rest.  Vci,  Vc2,  first  and 
second  cervical  vertebr» ;  Vp,  velum  palati ;  E,  epiglottis ;  G, 
lower  part  of  pharynx ;  I,  opening  of  Eustachian  tube;  2,  hyoid 
hone ;  8,  thyroid  cartilage ;  4.  section  of  arytenoid  muscle ;  6, 
cricoid  cartilage.    (S.  Mayer  after  Henle.) 

voluntary  fibres  may  be  found  as  low  as  opposite  the  base  of  the  heart, 
and  two  spiral  turns,  of  figure  of  8  loops,  pass  round  the  layer  of  involun- 
tar}'^  fibres  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  oesophagus.     The  movements  of 
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striated  fibres  rise  quickly  to  a  maximum  amount  and  then  go  quickly 
off  again,  while  those  of  involuntary  muscle  reach  the  height  of  con- 
traction slowly,  and  gradually  go  back  to  a  state  of  rest.  Hence  in  the 
(Bsophagus,  the  movements  of  the  upper  part  are  quick  and  of  the 
lower  part  slow.  The  fibres  are  arranged  in  two  layers,  an  inner 
circular  and  an  outer  longitudinal  The  submucous  layer  is  formed  of 
connective  tissue,  with  elastic  fibres.  The  layers  of  the  oesophagus 
are  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics  are  found  both 
in  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats.  A  small  amount  of  adenoid 
tissue  exists  in  the  submucous  coat.  Between  the  muscular  coats  there 
is  a  network  of  nerve  fibres,  having  here  and  there  small  masses  or 
ganglia  containing  ganglionic  nerve  cells.  A  nervous  plexus  is  also 
found  in  the  submucous  coat. 

The  process  of  deglutition  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
During  the  first,  the  bolus  is  carried  through  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces ; 
in  the  second,  it  passes  through  the  pharynx ;  and,  in  the  third,  it  is 
carried  through  the  OBSophagus.  The  position  of  the  parts  at  rest  is 
shown  in  Fig.  32. 

When  the  bolus  arrives  at  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  an  involuntary 
and  reflex  movement  commences,  which  it  is  impossible  to  stop.  The 
tongue  is  carried  backwards  and  its  central  portion  elevated  by  the 
contraction  of  the  stylo-glossi  muscles ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
action  of  its  intrinsic  fibres,  the  tongue  changes  its  form,  and  pushes 
the  bolus  from  before  backwards,  against  the  soft  palate.  The  bolus 
then  passes  through  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  and  the  anterior  pillars, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  pcUaioglossi  muscles,  approximate  behind  it, 
80  as  to  prevent  its  return  into  the  mouth. 

The  bolus  having  now  reached  the  pharynx,  a  series  of  simultaneous 
movements  occurs,  with  the  object,  on  the  one  hand,  of  preventing  its 
entrance  into  the  nose,  and  into  the  respiratory  passage,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  carrying  it  into  the  oesophagus.  The  position  of  parts  is  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  33. 

(a)  Mavemenis  of  the  Pharynx. — The  lower  jaw,  having  been  fixed  by 
the  muscles  of  mastication  pressing  the  dental  arches  against  each  other, 
or  against  a  bolus  of  food,  the  pharynx  is  drawn  upwards,  and  some- 
what forwards,  by  the  action  of  the  pakUo-jpharyngei,  stylo-pharyngeif  the 
constrictors,  and  the  muscles  passing  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  hyoid 
bone.  The  ascension  of  the  pharynx  is  accompanied  by  a  similar 
movement  of  the  larynx,  as  may  be  observed  by  putting  the  tip  of  the 
finger  on  the  larynx  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  At  the  same  time, 
the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  contract  from  above  downwards, 
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pressing  the  bolus  against  the  soft  margins  of  the  palate  and  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  and  so  carry  the  bolus  towards  the  oesophagus. 


Fio.  33.— Median  section  through  the  head  showing  the  position  of 
parts  during  deglutition,  k,  Eustachian  tube;  p.  upper  pirt  of 
pharynx  shut  off  from  lower  port  o  by  a,  the  velum  pafati ;  D, 
tip  of  uvula  tODchlnir  posterior  wall ;  c,  bolus  of  food;  b,  tongue; 
H,  epiglottis ;  i,  oesophagus  (S.  Mayer  after  Henle). 

(6)  Closure  of  the  Pharyngo-nasal  Cavity. — With  the  view  of  preventing 
the  regurgitation  of  the  food  into  the  nasal  openings,  the  soffc  palate  is 
raised  by  the  levator  palati  and  made  tense  by  the  tensor  palati  muscles, 
the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  almost  completely  approximated 
by  the  action  of  the  palato-pkaryngeif  and  the  small  chink  left  between 
them  is  closed  by  the  uvula,  containing  the  azygos  uvulcs.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  soft  palate  is  thus  directed  almost  horizontally  back- 
wards, and  nearly  touches  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  (Fig.  33). 

According  to  Kronecker  and  Falk,  by  the  energetic  contraction  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscles  diminishing  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  suddenly, 
the  bolus  is  propelled  rapidly  (in  *!  of  a  second)  through  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  and  actually  reaches  the  stomach  before  the  muscular 
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structures  of  these  cavities  begin  to  act.  The  contractions  of  the  walls 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are,  according  to  these  observers,  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  into  the  stomach  any  fragments  left  behind. 

(c)  Closure  of  the  Respiratory  Passage. — ^This  is  effected  by  closure  of 
the  glottis  from  close  approximation  of  the  true  vocal  cords  and  by 
depression  of  the  epiglottis.  These  movements  may  be  readily  observed 
with  a  laryngoscope.  The  hyoid  bone  is  carried  forwards  and  upwards 
by  the  genio-hyoid,  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digas- 
tric, and  the  larynx  is  pulled  towards  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  thyro- 
hyoid. The  larynx  is  thus  brought  below  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the 
vocal  cords  are  approximated  by  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  and  the 
epiglottis  is  closed,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  over  the  rima  gloUidis  by  the 
pressure  of  the  bolus  and  by  the  contractions  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
muscles. 

Any  remains  of  the  food  after  the  first  sudden  piston-like  action  of 
swallowing  are  carried  downwards  by  the  contractions  of  the  pharynx 
into  the  oesophagus.  When  the  bolus  reaches  the  cesophagus,  the 
pbarynx  falls  downwards,  the  orifices  of  the  mouth,  nasal  openings,  and 
glottis,  are  opened,  and  the  remains  of  food  or  fluids  are  carried  from 
above  downwards  in  the  oesophagus  by  a  series  of  successive  contrac- 
tions. The  movement  in  the  oesophagus  is  wavelike,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  neck  of  a  horse  drinking  water  from  a  trough.  Such  movements 
are  termed  peristaltic.  After  all  the  food  has  entered  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  circular  fibres  round  this  orifice  contract  like 
a  sphincter.     This  is  the  last  act  in  the  deglutition  process. 

According  to  most  authorities,  the  Eastachian  tube  ia  opened  during  degluti- 
tion by  the  action  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  but  Cleland  holds  that  it  is  closed 
daring  this  act  **  by  the  thickening  which  accompanies  the  contraction  of  the 
levator  palati,  pressing  up  the  membranous  floor  of  the  canal  against  the  upper  and 
oater  wall,  so  as  completely  to  obliterate  the  opening."  ^ 

The  movements  above  described  are  excited  by  the  action  of  a  stimu- 
lus, such  as  a  morsel  of  food  or  a  few  drops  of  liquid,  touching  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  tongue  and  the  anterior  parts  of  the  fauces.  They 
are  facilitated  by  the  food  being  slightly  moistened,  as  it  will  be  found 
almost  impossible  to  swallow  a  perfectly  dry  powder.  Thus  Magendie 
found  in  the  horse  that  when  the  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth  was 
prevented  the  time  of  swallowing  dry  food  was  much  increased,  and  the 
movements  were  performed  with  difliculty.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  perform  the  movements  with  the  mouth  open. 

1  Cleland,  Journal  of  AiuUcmy,  iii.  p.  97. 
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Kronecker  and  Meltzer  found  that  the  total  duration  of  the  movements  of 
deglutition  was  about  6  sec.,  and  that  about  half  of  that  period  was  occupied  by 
the  movements  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  oesophagus.  Strictly 
speaking,  according  to  the  new  views  promulgated  by  Kronecker,  Falk,  and 
Meltzer,  these  movements  really  follow  the  rapid  movement  of  true  deglutition. 

If  the  closure  of  the  respiratory  passage  is  not  complete,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  rapid  eating  and  drinking,  particles  of  matter  enter  the 
larynx,  and  instantly  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  irritation  or  of  chok- 
ing. Several  strong  expiratory  eflfbrts  are  immediately  made,  and  by 
the  sudden  puff  of  air  the  foreign  particles  may  be  expelled.  The 
epiglottis  is  of  great  importance  in  the  mechanism.  If  destroyed,  fluids 
readily  pass  into  the  larynx  and  cause  distressing  symptoms  of  violent 
coughing. 

Nerv<ya8  Arrangements  of  DegltUitUm. — Deglutition  affords  an  excellent  example 
of  a  complex  reflex  action.  Many  muscles  are  involved  in  the  process,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  be  co-ordinated,  both  as  regards  time  and  amount  of  con- 
traction, with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  sensory  nerves  are  branches  of  the  fifth 
supplying  the  palate  and  tongue ;  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  distributed  to  the 
tongue  and  pharynx ;  and  the  superior  laryngeal  of  the  pneumo-gastric, 
for  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx.  The  centres  are  situated  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  pons  Varolii.  They  are  as  follows : — (1)  Motor  nucleus  of  5th  below  the 
lateral  angle  of  the  4th  ventricle ;  (2)  nucleus  of  the  7th  (facial)  immediately  be- 
hind the  nucleus  of  the  5th,  and  deeply  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  pons ;  (3) 
the  nucleus  of  the  pneumo-gastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal  in  the  base  of  the  posterior 
cornu  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medvUa  oblongata;  and  (4)  the  hypoglossal  nucleus 
in  the  base  of  the  anterior  cornu  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  these  nuclei  of  grey  matter,  containing  nerve  cells,  are  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  The  motor  supply  of  the  various  muscles  concerned 
in  deglutition  is  as  follows  : — (1)  The  thyro-hyoideiis^  genio-hyo-glossust  hyo-glossua^ 
and  stylo-glossys  muscles,  and  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue  by  the  hypo- 
glossal or  ninth  cranial  nerve ;  (2)  the  elevators  of  the  hyoid  bone,  namely,  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  mylo-hyoid  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  the  stylo-hyoid  by  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  genio-hyoid  also  by 
the  hypo-glossal ;  (3)  the  three  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  the  pala^o-glosstis  and 
palato-pharyngeuSf  by  the  pharyngeal  plexus  formed  by  the  pharyngeal  branch  of 
the  vagus,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  sympathetic — the  inferior  constrictor 
also  receiving  twigs  from  the  external  laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
branch  of  the  vagus;  (4)  the  stylo-pharyngevs  by  a  branch  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal ;  (5)  the  temor  patati  by  a  twig  from  the  otic  ganglion  of  the  fifth  ;  (6) 
the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvuloe  by  the  facial  through  the  petrosal  branch  of 
the  Vidian;  and  (7)  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  and  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
muscles  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus.  ^ 

^  The  relation  between  the  movements  of  deglutition  and  of  respiration  will  be 
discussed  in  treating  of  the  nervous  arrangements  of  respiration. 
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Chap.  IX.— STRUCTURE  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

A.  The  Stomach. 
The  general  form  and  appearance  of  the  stomachy  along  with  its 
blood-vessels,  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.      When  moderately  distended,  it 
measures  in  length  from  250  to  300  mm.,  and  in  breadth  from  100  to 
125  mm. 

1  2 

^3 


Pio.  84.— Front  view  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  The  organ  has 
been  distended,  and  its  peritoneal  covering  dissected  off.  Quarter 
natural  size.  1,  descenaing  aorta ;  2,  oesophagus  ;  3,  left  coronary 
artery  to  the  leaser  curvature  (an  occasional  branch) ;  6,  great  cul- 
de-SMC  or  fundus ;  7,  left  gastro-epiploic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  splenic, 
passing  along  the  greater  curvature ;  8,  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres  of  oesophagus  radiating  over  the  stomach  and  passing  over  to 
the  pylorus ;  9,  end  of  the  lower  horisontal  portion  of  the  duodenum 
cut  across  ;  12,  right  gastro-epiploic  artery,  a  continuation  of  the 
gastro-duudenal,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic,  passing  along 
great  curvature ;  14,  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum  ;  15, 
upper  horizontal  part  of  the  duodenum  ;  16,  gsstroduodenal  artery, 
passing  behind  the  pylorus,  and  then  continued  as  12 ;  18,  right 
> '  coronary  arteiy,  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis,  parsing  to  the  lesser 

curvature.    (Krause.) 

The  wall  of  the  stomach,  from  2  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  is  formed  of 
three  layers,  (1)  the  mucous  membrane,  (2)  the  muscular  coat,  and  (3) 
the  serous  coat.  The  mucous  membrane,  sharply  differentiated  by  its 
reddish-grey  colour  from  the  pale,  almost  white,  lining  of  the  oesophagus, 
\&  formed  of  epithelium,  membrana  propria  or  basement  membrane, 
muscidaris  mucoscB,  and  a  submucous  coat  (Fig.  36).  The  epithelium 
consists  of  simple  cylindrical  (columnar)  cells  which  secrete  mucus. 
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We  can  distinguish  (Fig.  36)  in  each  cell  an  upper  portion  5,  containing 
mucin,  and  a  lower  protoplasmic  portion  ^,  containing  a  nucleus.     The 


a> 

Fio.  35.— Secreting  epithelial  cells,  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  human  stomach,  x  560  d.  p,  protoplasm  ;  «,  secretiun ; 
a,  two  cells  in  a  resting  state.  The  cell  situated  between  these 
shuws  the  beginning  of  the  mucous  metamorphosis  ;  «.  the  upper 
wall  of  the  cells  on  the  right  has  burst,  the  contents  have 
escaped,  the  granulated  protuplasm  has  again  increased,  and  the 
nucleus  has  ajfuin  become  round.    (Method  No.  18,  Appendix.) 

extent  of  the  cell  containing  mucin  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
cell.     Certain  cells  from  which  the  secretion  has  escaped  are  called  cup 

or  goblet  cells.  Between  these 
cells  at  their  base  small  round 
cells  are  found,  which  are  either 
young  epithelial  cells  or  leuco- 
cytes. The  membrana  propria  is 
formed  of  fibrillated  connective 
tissue,  so  as  to  produce  a  net- 
work, and  numerous  leucocytes 
are  found  in  the  meshes.  In 
the  mucous  membrane  we  find 
glands,  the  basement  layer  run- 
ning up  between  them,  in  some 
places  so  as  to  form  only  a  very 
thin  layer;  but  in  others,  as  near 
the  pylorus,  the  glands  are  wide 
apart,  and  are  separated  by  a 
thick  layer  of  the  tissue  forming 
the  membrana  propria. 

Two  kinds  of  glands  are  found: 

(1)  glands  of  the  fundus,  cardiac 
glands,  or  oxyntic  glands,^  and 

(2)  glands  of  the  pylorus.  Both 
are  simple  or  furcated  tubes, 
closed  at  the  deeper  end,  and 
they  either  singly  or  in  groups 
open   into    small    saucer- shaped 

^  Oxyntic,  from  d^vs,  acid,  a  name  given  by  Langley  because  they  contain  the 
cells  that  secrete  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 


iWiiJ^flff/M 


Serosa^- 


Fio.  86. — Vertical  section  through  the  wall  of  the 
human  Htomach.  x  15  d.  ff,  epithelium  :  To, 
timica  propria  containing  tubular  glands,  closely 
packed,  so  that  they  are  best  seen  at  their  ends. 
Mm,  muscularis  mucoste  ;  Sm,  submucous  tissue 
showing  sections  of  vessels ;  J,  inner  circular  layer 
of  muscular  fibres ;  A,  outer  layer  of  muscular 
fibres  showing  transverse  or  oblique  sections  of 
bundles.    (Method  No.  19,  Appendix.) 
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depressions  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Each  gland 
consists  of  three  portions — a  neck  near  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  body  deeper  down,  and  a  blind  end  or  cul-de-sac,  and 
each  gland  shows  a  basement  membrane  lined  with  secreting  cells. 
The  glands  of  the  fundus  show  cells  of  two  kinds,  principal  or  central  or 
adelomorphous^  cells,  and  parietal,  border^  delonwrphotLS,  or  oxyntic  cells. 
The  principal  cells  are  clear,  cylindrical,  or  cubical  cells,  having  some 
granular  protoplasm  (due,  according  to  Klein,  to  a  network  of  fine 
fibres)  surrounding  a  globular  nucleus.  These  cells  disappear  quickly, 
and  after  death  they  soon  lose  their  normal  appearance.  The  border  or 
marginal  cells  are  large,  dark,  and  irregularly  angular,  almost  globular 
cells,  having  finely  granular  protoplasm  surrounding  a  globular  nucleus 
(Fig.  37).  They  are  readily  stained,  especially  with  the 
aniline  dyes.  The  principal  cells  line  the  tube,  and  the 
marginal  cells,  irregularly  distributed,  abound  chiefly  in 
the  neck  and  body.  In  the  body  of  the  gland  they  form 
almost  a  continuous  layer,  but  they  are  pushed  to 
the  side  of  the  gland  by  the  principal  cells  (Fig.  39  c). 
The  glands  of  the  pylorus  are  lined  throughout  with 
cylindrical  (columnar)  cells,  having  a  round  nucleus  near 
the  attached  end  of  the  cell,  and  in  the  intermediate 
zone  between  the  gastric  proper  and  the  pyloric  regions 
of  the  stomach,  a  few  cells  may  be  found  resembling 
marginal  cells.  In  the  region  of  the  pylorus  also,  in  the 
dog,  peculiar  dark  cone-shaped  cells  have  been  found, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  During 
digestion,  both  classes  of  cells  become  darker  and  more 
granular,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  near  the  pylorus  are 
found  near  the  middle  of  the  cell. 


A, 


1 


Fio.  37.— Lower 
half  of  an  iso 
lated  gland  of 
the  fundus  from 
stomach  of  rab- 
bit. X  240  d.  By 
border  or  mar- 
ginal cells.  The 
sharp  line  M 
represents  the 
memlnana  pro- 
pria. (Method 
No.  20,  Appen- 
dix.) 


Heidenhain  has  traced  the  changes  in  the  glands  of  the  fundus 
from  their  condition  during  fasting  to  that  seen  after  digestion 
has  begun.  During  fasting  the  tubules  are  shrunken,  and  the 
marginal  cells  do  not  bulge  from  their  sides.  An  hour  after  receiv- 
ing food,  they  bulge  from  the  side  and  are  much  increased  in  size,  and  the  central 
cells  are  also  very  granular.  A  little  later,  as  the  digestive  period  comes  to  a 
close,  the  cells  again  shrink  in  volume.  According  to  Langley,  the  principal 
celis,  which  are  very  granular  while  the  gland  is  at  rest,  become  differentiated 
into  two  zones  when  the  gland  is  active.  Some  of  the  granules  are  dissolved  and 
discharged  with  the  secretion,  and  the  others  crowd  towards  the  lumen,  so  that 
the  outer  third  or  half  of  the  cell,  next  the  basement  membrane,  becomes  clear 
and  transparent.     After  digestion  has  ceased,  the  cells  again  become  granular. 

'  Adelomorphous,  dhikos,  hidden,  a  name  given  by  Kollet. 
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The  muscularis  mucoscB  consists  of  two  or  three  layers  of  smooth 
(involuntary)  muscular  fibres,  intonyoven  together,  and  sending  delicate 
branches  among  the  tubular  glands.  The  submucous  coat  is  formed 
of  loose  connective  tissue,  intermingled  with  elastic  tissue,  and  contain- 
ing here  and  there  groups  of  fat  cells. 

As  regards  the  muscular  coat,  it  is  only  in  the  pyloric  region  that  two 
distinct  layers  are  apparent.  There  are  a  strong  internal  circular  layer 
and  a  weaker  external  layer.    In  other  regions,  the  arrangement  of  the 


Fio.  38.— Vertical  sec- 
tion through  the  mu- 
coua  membrane  of  the 
human  stomach.  x50d. 
The  very  narrow  lumen 
of  the  gkmda  of  the  fun- 
dus is  not  vinible.  Mg^ 
Alveolar  depressions  on 
surface  of  raucous  mem- 
brane. In  these  the 
surface  epithelial  cells 
of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  seen  from 
the  side  and  also  from 
above.  Into  the  middle 
depression  iMg^  in  cen- 
tre) two  gtanas  open, 
and  into  the  leftdepres- 
sion,onegIand.  //,neck; 
K^  body ;  0^  bottom  of 
gland.  (Method  No.  21, 
Appendix.) 


Fio.  Z9.—A^  longitudinal,  and  £,  transverse  section  oi  a  fimdus 
gland  in  a  cat.  C^  transverse  section  of  a  fundus  gland  in 
man,  near  the  bottom  of  the  gland,  x  240  d.  6,  marginal 
cells ;  hy  principal  cells ;  <,  lumen  of  gland ;  hb\  marginal 
cells  reaching  the  lumen.  Z>,  Li>ngitudinal  section  of  ^nd 
In  pyloric  enof  of  human  stomach,  x  240  d,  showing  lower  end 
of  gland,  its  upper  part  beginning  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
illustration.  Ooserve  in  the  upper  part  the  lumen,  £,  and  the 
position  of  the  nuclei  of  the  gland  cells,  k.  The  lower  part  of 
the  gland  has  been  cut  near  the  periphery,  so  that  wo  see  on 
the  surface  the  flat  nuclei,  il-i,  of  the  glana  cells.  Tp,  timica 
propria  containing  numerous  leucocytes.  J?,  Transverse  sec- 
tion of  gland  from  pyloric  portion  of  stomach  of  dog ;  «,  secre- 
tion in  lumen  ;  2,  dark  cells  with  large  nucleus,  x  240  d. 
(Method  No.  22,  Apjiendix.) 


fibres  is  very  complicated,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  oesophagus  passing  obliquely  over  the  other  coats.  Bundles 
of  muscular  fibres  are  thus  found  running  in  all  possible  directions. 
The  serous  coat  is  formed  of  peritoneum. 
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B.  The  Intestines. 
These  consist  of  the  small  and  the  large  intestines.  The  small 
intestine  commences  at  the  pylorus  and  terminates  at  the  junction  of 
the  ileum  with  the  great  intestine.  In  an  adult  man,  the  length  of  the 
small  intestine  is  about  6  metres.  It  is  divided  into  (1)  the  duodenum, 
•3  metre,  (2)  the  jejunum,  2280  metres,  and  (3)  the  ileum,  3-420  metres 
in  length.  The  great  intestine  extends  from  the  termination  of  the 
ileum  to  the  anus.  Its  length  in  an  adult  is  about  1*8  metre,  and  it  is 
divided  into  (1)  the  c»cum,  062  metre,  with  the  vermiform  appendix, 
(2)  the  colon,  1*538  metre,  and  (3)  the  rectum,  -200  metre  in  length. 

The  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  intestines  to  the  length  of  the  body  varies  mnch 
in  different  animals.  Thus  in  the  cat  it  is  as  4  : 1,  in  the  dog  as  5  : 1,  in  man  as 
9 : 1,  in  the  horse  as  12 : 1,  in  the  pig  as  16  : 1,  in  the  ox  as  20  : 1»  and  in  sheep  and 
goats  as  26  : 1.  These  figures  show  that  the  relative  length  of  the  canal  is  much 
greater  in  herbivora  than  in  camivora.  Although  the  horse,  which  is  herbivorous, 
has  a  comparatively  short  canal,  the  capacity  of  its  intestines  is  very  great.  The 
capacity  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  an  ox  (exclusive  of  the  stomach)  is  about  80 
litres,  while  that  of  a  horse  is  200  litres ;  but  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  of  the  ox 
is  about  200  litres,  and  that  of  the  horse,  only  from  10  to  18  litres,  so  the  total 
capacity  of  the  whole  intestinal  canal  of  an  ox  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  horse. 
As  the  capacity  of  a  dog's  intestine  is  about  8  litres,  the  contrast  with  that  of  a 
herbivorous  animal  is  striking.  The  capacity  of  the  intestine  of  omnivorous 
animals  is  indicated  by  that  of  the  pig,  27  litres.  The  human  intestine  of  an 
adult  has  a  capacity  of  about  20  litres.  According  to  Munk  the  surface  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  amounts,  in  the  ox,  to  15,  in  the  horse,  to  15*5,  in 
the  pig,  to  3,  and  in  the  dog,  to  '5  square  metres. 

The  wall  of  the  intestine,  like  that  of  the  stomach,  is  composed  of 
(1)  mucous  memhrane,  (2)  muscular  layers,  and  (3)  a  serous  layer. 
The  mucous  memhrane  consists  of  epithelium,  resting  on  a  tunica  pro- 
pria, a  muscularis  mucosa,  and  of  a  submucous  coat.  The  epithelium  is 
formed  of  cylindrical  cells,  showing  on  their  free  surface  a  hand  or 
border  of  denser  matter  than  the  rest  of  the  cell.  (See  Fig.  147,  p.  301, 
VoL  I.  3.)  The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  granular  and  often  shows 
small  refractive  globules  of  fat.  The  lower  end  of  the  cell  is  often 
bifurcated  or  pointed  and  extends  into  the  tissue  of  the  tunica  propria. 
If  the  cells  undergo  mucous  degeneration,  they  give  rise  to  cup 
or  goblet  cells,  seen  in  Fig.  35,  d^  and  presenting  an  appearance 
like  a  cup  with  a  circular  mouth.  (See  also  Fig.  40.)  Numerous 
leucocytes  are  found  between  the  epithelial  cells,  and  young  epi- 
thelial cells  exist  in  the  tunica  propria.  The  tunica  propria  is 
formed  of  reticulated  connective  tissue,  containing  leucocytes.  It 
forms  a  thin  layer  along  the  bases  of  the  glands  found  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  it  runs  up  between  the  glands.     It  is  also,  in  the  small 
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intestine,  elevated  into  numerous  cylindrical  processes,  about  1  mm.  in 
height,  which  project  from  the  mucous  membrane.     These  are  termed 


Fio.  40.— Goblet  cells,  x  560  d.     A,  from  a  rabbit;   x,  mucus 
escaping;  B,  from  man;  &,  a  goblet  cell  between  cylindrical  cells. 


intestinal 
Fig.  42. 


villu  The  free  end  of  a  villus  is  shown  diagrammatically  in 
They  exist  in  immense  numbers — 10  to  18  in  a  sq.  mm.  in 
the  duodenum,  and  from  8  to  1 4  in  a  sq.  mm.  in  the  ileum.  Krause  states 
that  their  total  number  is  about  4,000,000.  Numerous  connective  tissue 
cells  occur  in  villi,  more  especially  at  the  upper  end,  between  the  lacteal 
and  the  base  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  glands  found  in  the  tunica  pro- 
pria are  known  SisLieberkiihnian  glands  or  crypts  (Fig.  43).  They  are  simple 


Fio.  41.— A  villus  in 
a  state  of  contrac- 
tion, from  the  small 
Intestine  of  a  rabbit. 
x70d. 


Fio.  42.— Diagramma- 
tic view  of  the  upper 
portion  of  a  villus,  a  a. 
columnarorcylindrical 
epithelium;  e,  goblet 
cell ;  6  6,  artery  and 
vein  ;  c.  nuclei  of  con- 
nective tiiisue ;  d,  lac- 
teal. 


Fio.  43.  —Three 
LieberkUhnian 
glands  from  the 
intestine  of  a  rab- 
bit. X  80  d.  «,  epi- 
thelium on  upper 
surface.  /,  the 
glands.  (Method 
No.  23,  Appendix.) 


tubular  glands  lined  throughout  with  cylindrical  cells,  serous  in  character 
in  the  small,  and  mucous  in  the  large,  intestine.  In  the  small  intestine 
the  mouths  of  these  glands  are  sometimes  arranged  like  a  wreath  round 
the  bases  of  the  villi.  The  muscularis  mv£OS(B  consists  of  an  inner  circular 
and  of  an  outer  longitudinal  layer  of  involuntary  muscle,  and  from  it 
fibres  pass  into  the  villi,  running  nearly  to  their  tips.  Transverse 
muscular  fibres  are  also  found  in  the  villi  of  man,  and  by  the  contraction 
of  these  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres,  the  forms  of  the  villi  are 
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altered.  The  submucous  coat  is  formed  of  loose  fibrillar  connective 
tissue.  In  this  coat  and  in  the  region  of  the  upper  half  of  the  duodenum 
only,  we  find  small  racemose  glands, 
known  as  Brunner^s  glands  (Fig.  44, 
br).  The  duct  of  each  Brunnerian 
gland,  lined  by  cylindrical  cells,  passes 
through  the  muscdaris  mucoscB  and  runs 
in  the  tunica  propria  parallel  with 
Lieberkiihn's  glands,  above  described. 
The  acini  of  the  glands  are  formed  of 
a  structureless  membrana  propria  lined  ^^. 
with  cylindrical  cells.  The  absorptive 
surface  of  the  small  intestine  is  much 
increased  by  numerous  reduplications 
of  the  mucous  membrane  passing  trans- 
versely, termed  valvuloB  conniventes. 

The  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  intestine 
requires  careful  attention.  Through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  bowel 
numerous  leucocytes  are  found  in  the 
tunica  propria. 


^'-^\jj:i\ 


Sm\ 


';/^rv 


.Mr 


-Ml 


Fio.  44.— Section   through   the  duodenum 

of  a  cat.     X  30  d.      E,  epithelium.     Tp, 

tunica  propria.    Mm^  muscularis  mucosa), 

TheV   mav   be    either    con«iating  in   the   cat   of   a   longitudinal 

•^  ^  biyer  only.    Sm,  aubmucous  coat.    Mr,  dr- 

Sparsely    distributed,   or    they  may    be     cular  bond  of  muwular  fibres  cut  tranever- 

,  ,  J  J  gely^      j^i^  lonuitudinal  layer  of  muscular 

fouud     in     little     masses,     from     "5     to     flares.    6r,  Bmnnerian  glands.  ^,  jranglion 

cells  in  Auerboch's   ploxus.    r,  villun  cut 

2  mm.  m  diameter.   These  masses  may  ai'»"ff  its  axis ;  zx,  villus  showing  the  epi- 
thelium raised  from  connective  tissue ;  z^, 
he  collected    apparently  at   one  spot  so     villus  cut  obliquely  ;    zs.    epithelium   has 
f  ,  *1  fallenoff  the  villus,  showing  the  connective 

as  to  form  nodules,  and  these   nodules,      tissue  naked.  (Method  No.  24,  Appendix.) 

if  found  single,  are  termed  the  solitary  glands  of  Peyer,  and  if  there 
are  groups  of  nodules,  they  constitute  an  agminaied  gland  of  Peyer, 
or  s,  Peyer' s  patch. 

A  few  solitary  glands  are  found  in  the  stomach,  but  they  abound  in 
the  intestines  in  considerable  numbers.  They  are  round  or  oval  masses 
in  the  tunica  propria^  and  at  an  early  period  of  development,  their  upper 
surface  is  immediately  under  the  epithelium  while  the  lower  surface 
rests  on  the  muscularis  mucosce.  With  advancing  growth  they  burst 
through  the  muscularis  mucosos  and  penetrate  into  the  submucous  tissue. 
The  part  in  the  submucous  tissue  soon  assumes  a  globular  form  and 
becomes  of  greater  size  than  the  portion  in  the  tunica  propria.  The 
complete  form  of  a  gland  is  thus  like  that  of  a  pear,  with  the  narrower 
end  directed  towards  the  epithelial  surface.  No  villi  cover  the  solitary 
gland,  and  as  the  gland  grows  it  presses  the  Lieberkiihnian  glands  to 
Uie  side.     The  gland  consists  of  adenoid  tissue.     In  the  centre  of  each 
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we  find  protoplasmic  matter  forming  a  germ  centre,  and  the  leucocytes 
formed  in  it  pass  into  the  neighbouring  lymphatics  or  wander  through 


Lieberktthn's 
glands. 


VlUl. 


Peyer's 
glands. 


Tunica    i 
propria.  I 


Oerm  centre 


Fio.  45.— Vertical  section  of  mucous  membrane  of  intestine  of  man. 
X  20  d.  Showing  three  glands  of  a  Peyer's  patch.  The  one  on  the  left 
has  been  cut  exactly  through  the  middle.  The  submucous  tissue  between 
the  glands  contains  numerous  leucocytes.    (Method  No.  25,  Appendix.) 

the  epithelial  cells,  and  some  of  the  latter  covering  the  surface  of  the 
gland  often  contain  leucocytes  which  have  been  captured  during  their 
transit.^ 

A  Peyer's  patch  is  a  group  of  from  10  to  60  nodules,  each  of  which 
alone  would  form  a  solitary  gland.  These  lie  side  by  side,  never  above 
each  other,  and  by  pressure  each  gland  may  be  flattened,  instead  of 
being  globular  or  pear-shaped.     Such  groups  are  found  chiefly  in  the 


Epithelium. 


Tunica  propria. 


Fio.  46.— From  a  vertical  section  of  the  small  intestine  of  a  kitten 
seven  days  old.  x  240  d.  Summit  of  a  solitary  gland.  On  the 
left  the  epithelial  cells  contain  leucocytes,  and  on  the  right  three 
leucocytes  may  be  seen  in  the  cells.    (Method  No.  26,  Appendix.) 

lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  the  ileum.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
individual  glands,  broad  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  adenoid  tissue 
may  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  bowel,  and  the  same  arrangement 
may  be  met  with  in  the  appendix  vermiformis^  in  man. 

'P.  Stehr,  Ueber  die  Lymphknotchen  des  Darmes.     Archiv,  fUr  Mikroskop. 
Anatomie,    Bd.  zxxiii. 
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The  muscular  coeds  of  the  intestine  consist  of  an  internal  circular  and 
of  an  external  longitudinal  layer  of  involuntary  muscle.  The  circular 
coat  is  considerably  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  longitudinal  coat. 
In  the  great  intestine,  the  external  longitudinal  layer  is  not  uniformly 
distributed  round  the  tube  but  exists  in  three  bands,  each  of  which, 
however,  is  very  thin. 

The  opening  from  the  small  into  the  large  intestine  is  guarded  by  the 
ileo-ccBcal  valve,  consisting  of  two  segments.  The  upper  segment 
is  horizontal,  the  lower  somewhat  oblique,  with  a  narrow  slit-like 
aperture  between  them.  When  the  caecum  is  full,  the  folds  come  into 
apposition,  so  that  no  matters  can  pass  back  into  the  ileum,  while  they 
may  pass  freely  from  the  latter  into  the  great  intestine.  Each  segment 
is  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  containing  some  muscular  fibres  belong- 
ing to  the  circular  coat.  Villi  exist  only  on  the  ileac  surfaces  of  the 
8^;ments. 

G.  Special  Features  in  the  Phtsiological  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach, 
Intestines,  and  Peritoneum. 

1.  The  Blood-Vessels  of  the  Stomach  and  of  the  Intestine. — 
The  vascular  arrangements  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  great  intestine  re- 
semble each  other,  and  those  of  the  small  intestine  are  somewhat  modified 
by  the  presence  of  villi.  The  small  branches  of  the  arteries  ramify  on  the 
serous  coat,  then  penetrate  the  muscular  layers,  which  they  supply,  and 
finally  spread  out  into  a  capillary  network  in  the  submucous  coat  From 
this,  delicate  branches  pass  through  the  muscularis  mucosoB  to  the  tunica 
propria  and  form  a  network  near  the  base  of  the  glands.  Delicate 
capillaries  (4-5  to  9  ft  in  diameter)  pass  from  this  network,  run  in  a 
spiral  manner  round  the  tubular  glands,  and  form  another  network  of 
wider  capillaries  (9  to  18  p)  surrounding  the  mouths  of  the  glands. 
From  these  wider  and  superficial  capillaries  small  veins  originate  which 
descend  between  the  tubules  to  a  venous  network  in  the  tunica  propria. 

In  the  small  intestine,  only  the  minute  arteries  distributed  to  the 
LieberkUhnian  glands  have  the  arrangement  above  described.  The 
arteries  supplying  the  villi  (Fig.  47,  a)  form  a  capillary  network  in  the 
villus,  dose  under  the  epithelium.  At  the  point  of  the  villus  these 
capillaries  unite  to  form  the  radicle  of  a  small  vein  (Fig.  47,  v),  whith 
then  receives,  as  it  descends  perpendicularly,  the  small  capillaries 
spirally  surrounding  the  mouths  of  the  glands,  or  rather  the  small  veins 
originating  from  these.  The  veins  then  pass  on  to  the  plexus  in  the 
tunica  propria,  as  already  described.  Brunner's  glands  are  surrounded 
by  a  capyiary  network  supplied  by  the  submucous  blood-vessela     A 
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capillary  network  surrounds  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands,  out  of 
which  minute  vessels  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  but  these  do 
not  always  reach  the  centre,  so  that  a  non-vascular  area  is  found  in 
the  middle  of  the  gland. 


ViUi. 


Solitary  {rland 


Tunloi  propria. 


Circular  nmicular  layer. 
Longj  tudindl  miucular  layer. 


Vein. 


Artery. 

X  50  d.  The  solitary  gland 
r  the  gland  are  seen.  The 
LieberkUhninn  glands  ara*  not  seen  in  a  thick  'section  of  this  kind.  1,  network  in  the 
muscularis  muoosse ;  2,  in  the  submucous  coat ;  and  3,  in  the  tunica  propria.  (Method  ^o.  2T, 
Appendix.) 


Fio.  47.    Transverse  section  of  injected  small  intestine  of  rabbit 

is  so  divided  that  in  its  upper  half  the  minute  capiUHrios  entering  the  gland  are  seen 


2.  The  Lymphatics  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestine. — ^These 
begin  in  the  stomach  and  great  intestine  as  delicate  vessels,  closed  at  the 
upper  end,  and  about  30  /a  wide,  descending  between  the  tubular  glands. 
In  the  small  intestine,  a  small  vessel  termed  a  lacteal  is  found  in  the 
centre  of  each  villus,  from  27  to  36  /*  in  width.  These  lacteals  join  a 
narrow  meshed  network  of  lymphatics  (lacteals)  at  the  base  of  the 
tubular  glands,  and  this  network  is  united  to  a  deeper  wide-meshed  net- 
work in  the  submucous  coat.  Lymph  vessels,  furnished  with  valves, 
spring  from  this,  penetrate  the  muscular  coats,  and  here  they  receive 
the  vessels  of  a  network  of  lymphatics  between  the  circular  and 
longitudinal  layers.  The  muscular  tissue  is  richly  supplied  with 
lymphatics.  The  lymph  vessels,  which  have  thus  collected  lymph  (or 
chyle,  the  term  given  to  the  fatty-albuminous  matter  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals  in  the  villi)  from  all  parts  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  run 
along  the  serous  coat  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery,  and 
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then  they  pass  between  the  layers  of  this  membrane  to  the  mesenteric 
glands.  The  Peyerian  glands  have  a  network  of  lymphatics  surround- 
ing them,  but  none  of  these  penetrate  the  gland.  In  the  small  intestine 
of  the  rabbit  large  lymph  sinuses  are  found  between  the  glands  forming 
a  Peyer's  patch. 

3.  The  Nerves  of  the  Stomach  and  of  the  Intestines.  The 
stomach  is  supplied  by  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  and  by  branches  of 
the  sympathetic  derived  from  the  solar  plexus.  The  nerves  of  the  small 
intestine  come  from  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  formed  from  branches 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  the  coeliac  plexus. 
The  branches  follow  the  divisions  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
The  large  intestine  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
and  hjrpogastric  plexuses.  The  numerous  nerve  filaments,  consisting 
chiefly  of  non-medullated  fibres,  form  a  network  under  the  serous  coat, 
then  penetrate  the  longitudinal  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  and  spread  out 
so  as  to  form  a  plexus  between  the  muscular  layers.  This  plexus 
between  the  longitudinal  and  circular  coats  is  called  \hei plexus  myentericuSt 
or  AuerhacKs  plexus.  Small  nervous  nodules,  or  ganglia,  containing 
multipolar  ganglion  cells,  occur  at  the  points  where  the  fibres  join  to 
form  a  meshwork.    The  meshes  are  either  angular  or  round  in  form. 


Fio.  48.  Anerbach'a  plexiu  from  a  youngr  ^og.  x  50  d.  g^  irroup  of 
ganfflion  celte.  r,  circular  muscular  layer,  recognizable  by  the  oval 
nuclei.    (Method  No.  28,  Appendix.) 

Prom  this  plexus  numerous  non-medullated  fibres  issue,  some  of  which 
terminate  in  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  while  others  pass  through 
the  circular  muscular  coat  and  form  another,  and  more  delicate,  plexus 
II.  F 
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in  the  submucous  coat,  known  as  Meismer's  plexus,  in  which  both  the 
ganglion  cells  and  the  meshes  are  smaller  than  in  the  plexus  of  Auerbach. 
Fibres  pass  from  Meissner's  plexus  to  the  glands,  but  the  mode  of  their 
termination  is  unknown  (Figs.  48  and  49.) 

The  Peritoneum, — The  outer  covering  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  termed  the 
peritoneum,  consists  of  bundles  of  connective 
tissue  and  of  numerous  elastic  fibres.  It  ia 
covered  by  a  single  layer  of  flat  polygonal 
epithelial  cells.  The  connective  tissue  bundles 
are  stronger  in  the  layers  of  the  peritoneum 
forming  the  mesentery  and  lining  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  than  those  forming  the 
layer  covering  the  viscera,  and  they  run  in 
all  directions  so  as  to  form  a  network. 
In  the  middle  of  the  great  omentum  we  find 
meshes  of  very  regular  form.  A  few  con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles  are  found  among  the 
fibres,  and  they  are  more  numerous  in  young 
animals.  The  elastic  fibres  are  numerous, 
more  especially  in  the  parietal  layer.  The 
subserous  coat  consists  of  connective  tissue, 
having  elastic  fibres  intermingled.  On  the 
outer  surface  of  the  intestine  and  on  the 
No ."29,  Appendix.)    surface  of  the  liver,  this  coat  is  so  thin  aa 


Fio.  49. 
dog.  X 
c,  blood 


Meissner'B  plexus  from  a  young 
50  d.    ff,  group  of  ganglion  cells  ; 
vessel.  (Methoay 


Epithelial  cells. 


Nuclei  of  connective 
tissue  cells. 


X  240  d.    Connective  tissuo 

At  X  indication  of  epithelial  cells  on  the  other  side  of 
the  omentum.    (Method  No.  80,  Appendix.) 


Fio.  60.— From  the  great  omentum  of  a  rabbit, 
bundles  form  the  meshes. 


to  be  scarcely  seen,  but  it  is  thicker  where  the  serous  coat  can  be  caused  to  glide 
on  the  deeper  coats.  It  contains  lymphatics  and  capillary  vessels.  A  few  delicate 
nerve  fibres  terminate  in  Vaterian  or  Paccinian  corpuscles. 
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Chap.  X.— DIGESTION  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

When  the  food  reaches  the  stomach  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  jnice  secreted  by  the  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ. 
It  is  also  moTed  in  the  stomach,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  juice,  and  as  portions  are  successively  digested  they  are  ex- 
peUed  into  the  duodenum.  These  movements  are  efifected  by  rhythmic 
contractions  of  the  muscular  layers  in  the  walls  of  the  tiscus. 

1.  The  Movements. — ^When  the  stomach  is  empty,  its  greater  cur- 
vature is  directed  from  above,  downwards,  but  when  it  is  filled,  the 
stomach  rotates  on  its  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  cause  the  greater  cur- 
vature to  look  forwards  and  the  lesser  to  look  backwards.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  stomach  dilates  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
that  is,  towards  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  food  is  directed 
from  the  cardiac  end  in  two  streams,  one  along  the  great  cul-de-sac 
and  along  the  greater  curvature  to  the  pyloric  opening,  and  the  other 
along  the  lesser  to  the  same  opening.  At  the  pyloric  opening,  the  two 
streams  join  to  form  another  current,  which  passes  back  to  the  cardiac 
opening  almost  through  the  central  part  of  the  cavity.  There  is  thus 
a  rotatory  movement  imparted  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Such 
movements  are  not  continuous.  They  occur  at  short  intervals  of  time 
and  last  for  a  few  minutes.  The  stimtilus  exciting  the  movements  is 
the  mechanical  contact  of  the  food  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
probably  also  the  gastric  juice,  now  being  secreted,  may  act  as  a 
chemical  stimulus.  By  these  movements  the  food  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  fluids  poured  into  it  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomacL  During  digestion,  the  pyloric  orifice  is  firmly  closed  by 
the  contraction  of  a  strong  band  of  fibres  forming  a  sphincter,  which 
relaxes  occasionally  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  digested  matter 
from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  movement  necessary  for 
emptying  a  portion  of  the  contents  into  the  duodenum  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  already  referred  to.  It  has  more  of  the  character  of  a 
sudden  active  contraction,  and  it  is  most  marked  near  the  pylorus. 
These  movements  of  ejection  occur  soon  after  a  meal,  and  they  are 
repeated  at  intervals  of  15  or  20  minutes,  until  the  meal  has  been 
digested  and  the  stomach  emptied.  The  nerves  which  supply  the 
stomach  are  the  pneumo-gastric  and  the  sympathetic  (splanchnic). 
Sthnulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  does  not  excite  movements, 
whereas,  when  the  pneumo-gastric  is  stimulated,  vigorous  movements 
occur  in  the  cardiac  end,  especially  if  the  stomach  is  distended.  As 
such  movements  persist  for  a  time,  after  division  of  both  nerves,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  ganglionic  centres  exist  in  the  nervous  plexuses 
in  the  wall  of  the  organ.  Sometimes  spontaneous  contractions  occur 
near  the  pylorus,  and  they  are  arrested  when  the  splanchnics  (more 
especially  the  left  splanchnic),  are  irritated.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  movements  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  depend  primarily  on  local 
centres,  that  impressions  travelling  along  certain  fibres  of  the  vagus 
may  stimulate  such  movements,  or  make  them  more  active,  and  that 
filaments  in  the  splanchnics  exert  an  inhibitory  or  restraining  influence. 
If  the  wall  of  the  stomach  be  struck  sharply  with  a  blunt  edge,  or  if 
induction  shocks  be  applied  to  a  portion  of  it,  local  circular  contrac- 
tions will  appear,  and  the  movement  may  be  propagated  in  a  wave- 
like manner  along  a  short  extent  of  the  wall  of  the  organ.  In  this 
experiment  the  long  latent  period  characteristic  of  involuntary  muscle 
is  very  evident 

Closely  connected  with  the  mechanisms  just  described  is  the  act  of 
vomiting,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  disease  as  to  merit  attention. 
Vomiting  may  be  caused :  (1)  by  the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of 
an  irritating  substance,  which  may  act  either  directly  on  the  stomach 
itself,  or  by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  may  influence  reflex  centres 
associated  with  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  allied  organs 
(foreign  bodies,  undigested  food,  worms,  bile,  such  emetics  as  mustard, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  etc.) ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  poi- 
sonous substances  introduced  into  blood-vessels  or  absorbed  by  the 
skin,  which  may  influence  the  stomach  directly  or  the  reflex  centres 
above  alluded  to  (injection  of  tartar  emetic  into  vessels  or  absorption 
by  inunctions  of  emetine,  apomorphia,  ipecachuana,  etc.);  (3)  by  irri- 
tations occurring  in  other  organs  which  appear  to  influence  the  reflex 
centres  (pregnancy,  abdominal  tumours,  calculi,  passage  of  gall-stones, 
etc.) ;  (4)  by  irritations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  reflex  centres  them- 
selves (inflammatory  actions  at  base  of  brain,  as  in  acute  tubercular 
meningitis) ;  and  (5)  by  psychical  conditions,  such  as  feelings  of  loath- 
ing and  disgust  either  on  seeing  a  disagreeable  object  or  even  remem- 
bering an  object  which  previously  excited  those  feelings.  The  peculiar 
kind  of  vomiting  and  nausea  known  as  sea-sickness  is  associated  with 
disturbance  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium. 

Vomiting  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sensation  called  nat^ea^  and  by  a 
flow  of  saliva  into  the  moutL  The  first  event  is  a  deep  inspiration. 
The  diaphragm  descends,  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  and  the  glottis 
is  closed.  The  contracted  diaphragm  affords  a  fixed  surface  against 
which  the  stomach  may  be  pressed,  either  by  its  own  contractions,  or 
by  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles.     Sometimes  there  is  an  escape 
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of  gas  from  the  cBsophagus  or  stomacli  immediately  before  vomiting. 
The  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  then  opened  by  contraction  of  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
contract  spasmodically,  so  as  to  force  the  food  into  the  oesophagus,  as 
it  cannot  escape  through  the  pyloric  orifice,  in  consequence  of  the 
sphincter  remaining  firmly  contracted. 

In  the  hoTMf  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices  are  not  far  apart,  so  that  when  the 
stomach  is  compressed  pressure  acts  almost  equally  on  the  two  orifices.  The 
cardiac  orifice  is  also  guarded  by  a  flap  of  mucous  membrane,  the  sphincter  at 
the  pyloric  orifice  is  so  weak  as  to  offer  little  resistance  in  this  direction,  and, 
lastly,  in  this  animal  the  stomach  does  not  touch  the  abdominal  wall.  By  these 
anatomical  arrangements,  vomiting  becomes  almost  impossible,  and  when  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  contract  strongly,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  driven 
into  the  small  intestine,  and  there  may  be  a  dejection  of  excrement,  but  no 
vomiting  upwards.  In  camivora,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  dog,  the  cardiac 
sphincter  is  weak  and  the  pyloric  sphincter  strong,  and  when  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  the  abdominal  walls  contract  strongly,  there  is  vomiting  upwards, 
because  the  cardiac  orifice  opens,  and  often  a  dejection  from  the  bowel  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  when  submitted  to  pressure,  cannot 
escape  upwards,  owing  to  the  firmly  shut  pylorus.  The  greater  the  size  of  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  empty  the  organ  by  vomiting. 
Hence  chOdren,  in  whom  the  fundus  is  not  greatly  developed,  vomit  more  easily 
than  adults. 

The  matters  thus  ejected  into  the  oesophagus  are  carried  upwards 
into  the  pharynx  by  an  anti-peristaltic  movement;  sometimes  the 
orifices  of  the  larynx  and  the  nasal  passages  are  closed  by  the  same 
mechanism  as  has  been  described  in  deglutition,  but  frequently,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  action,  matters  may  be  forced  into 
these  openings.  In  violent  vomiting,  the  stomach  is  forcibly  squeezed 
against  the  diaphragm  and  vertebral  column  by  contractions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  - 

Begurgitaiion  of  food  from  the  stomach  occurs  as  a  normal  act  in 
ruminants,  and  human  beings  are  sometimes  met  with  who  have  this 
power.  It  is  then  termed  merycism.  Eructation  is  a  violent  expulsion 
of  gas  from  the  stomach,  and  causes  a  sound  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus. 

The  nervous  centre  concerned  in  vomiting  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  is  closely  associated  with  the  deep  origins  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
a  special  centre  for  vomiting  exists.  The  various  mechanisms  are 
brought  into  play  by  the  irritation  of  centres  connected  with  degluti- 
tion, the  movements  of  the  stomach,  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  the  peculiar  dis- 
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turbances  in  the  rhythm  of  these  movements  that  occur  in  vomiting 
probably  are  caused  by  the  streaming  out  of  nervous  impulses  from  one 
centre  to  the  other.  Almost  any  strong  afferent  impulse,  from  any 
organ  of  the  body,  may  stimulate  these  centres  so  as  to  cause  the  move- 
ments of  vomiting. 

2.  The  Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice. — For  purposes  of  experi- 
mental investigation,  gastric  juice  has  been  obtained  in  various  ways.  Thus 
Spallanzani  and  Reaumur  caused  animals  to  swallow  a  small  perforated 
metallic  sphere,  in  which  a  bit  of  sponge  was  inserted,  and  which  could 
be  withdrawn  from  the  stomach  by  a  thread,  or  expelled  by  vomiting. 
Again,  cases  have  occurred  in  human  beings  in  which  a  fistulous  open- 
ing through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  into  the  stomach  has  become 
permanent.  Permanent  fistulous  openings  have  been  established  in 
animals.  The  method  of  making  such  openings  was  first  practised  by 
Bassow  in  1842.  Investigations  into  the  digestive  process  have  also 
been  conducted  outside  of  the  body  by  the  use  of  an  artificial  gastric 
juice,  obtained  by  treating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of 
the  dog  or  pig,  first  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  glycerine,  and 
acidulating  the  fluid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Eberle,  in  1834,  was 
the  first  to  study  digestion  outside  the  body  by  the  use  of  an  artificial 
juice. 

The  most  famous  case  of  gastric  fistula  that  ever  occurred,  inasmuch 
as  observations  made  by  means  of  it  laid  the  foundation  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  process  of  digestion,  is  that  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a 
Canadian,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  when  in  good  health,  was 
accidentally  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  musket  on  June  6th,  1822. 

**  The  charge,"  says  Dr.  Beaumont,  who,  after  conducting  the  case  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  so  far  as '  the  life  of  his  patient  was  concerned,  took  the  man  into  his 
employment  and  conducted  a  careful  and  elaborate  series  of  investigations, 
"  consisting  of  powder  and  duck  shot,  was  received  in  the  left  side,  at  a  distance 
of  one  yard  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  contents  entered  posteriorly,  and 
in  an  oblique  direction,  forward  and  inward,  literally  blowing  off  the  integuments 
and  muscle  to  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  fracturing  and  carrying  away  the  anterior 
half  of  the  sixth  rib,  fracturing  the  fifth,  lacerating  the  lower  portion  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  lung,  the  diaphragm,  and  perforating  the  stomach." 

From  this  injury  he  recovered ;  but,  twelve  months  after  the  accident, 
a  perforation  into  the  stomach,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  still 
remained.  Subsequently,  a  small  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  appeared,  and  increased  in  breadth  till  it  filled  the  aperture 
and  acted  as  a  valve,  opening  from  without  inwards.  Cases  of  gastric 
fistula  in  the  human  being  are  rare,  but  up  to  1859  forty-seven  had 
been  recorded. 
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Physical  Characters  of  Gastric  Juice, — ^When  obtained  pure,  it  is  a 
limpid  colourless  fluid  with  an  acid  reaction,  having  an  odour  somewhat 
like  that  of  old  vinegar.  Ita  specific  gravity  in  man  is  from  1002  to 
1003,  and  in  the  dog  from  1005  to  1009.  Under  the  microscope  it 
exhibits  no  well-defined  histological  elements.  It  rotates  the  plane  of 
the  vibrations  of  polarized  light  to  the  left. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Gastric  Juice. — The  gastric  juice  of  man  con- 
tains about  '5  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  dog  may  amount  to  2*5  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter.  A  free  acid  always  exists,  namely,  hydrochloric 
acid.  Gastric  juice  of  the  human  being  contains  from  -1  to  '17  or  even 
*3  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  dog  *3  per  cent  The  mineral  salts  are 
chiefly  chlorides,  about  '2  per  cent.,  namely,  alkaline  chlorides,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  chloride  of  calcium,  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates, 
and  traces  of  iron.  It  contains  usually  a  small  amount  of  albuminous 
matter,  as  indicated  by  the  opalescence  caused  by  the  addition  of 
bichloride  of  mercury.  The  principal  organic  constituent  is  pepsin,  a 
substance  belonging  to  the  class  of  ferments,  which,  as  usually  seen,  is 
a  greyish  white,  amorphous  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  on  the  addition  of  acid  to  the  water. 

Formation  of  Gastric  Juice. — The  blood  is  brought,  as  already  de- 
scribed, to  the  glands  of  the  fundus  and  of  the  pylorus,  fluid  plasma 
oozes  out  of  the  capillaries  so  as  to  bathe  the  rMmhrana  propria  and  the 
ceUs  situated  on  it,  and  from  this  plasma,  the  glandular  cells  secrete 
the  elements  of  the  juice.  The  principal  cells  of  the  pyloric  glands  are 
the  seat  of  the  formation  of  pepsin.  In  a  starving  animal,  the  principal 
cells  are  clear  and  far  outnumber  the  marginal  cells,  but  when  secretion 
begins,  the  marginal  cells  rapidly  increase  in  number,  and  the  principal 
cells,  although  for  a  short  time  they  increase  in  size,  soon  decrease  in  size. 
Towards  the  close  of  digestion  the  principal  cells  again  increase  in  size 
and  become  clear,  while  the  marginal  cells  decrease.  The  inference  is 
that  the  marginal  cells  are  formed  out  of  the  principal  cells,  chiefly 
during  secretion.  The  marginal  cells  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid.  Heidenhain,  with  antiseptic  precautions, 
succeeded  in  separating  a  portion  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  of  dogs 
from  the  rest  of  the  organ,  and,  while  leaving  its  vascular  attachments 
to  surrounding  parts,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  its  blood  supply,  he 
made  an  opening  into  the  portion  of  the  stomach  thus  shut  off,  and 
stitched  its  margins  to  the  edges  of  the  fistulous  opening  in  the  abdom- 
inal wall.  A  cul-de-sac  of  the  fundus,  opening  externally,  was  thus 
formed.  By  a  similar  operation  on  another  dog,  a  cul-de-sac  of  the 
pyloric  end  was  formed.     (Three  out  of  seven  animals  survived  the 
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operation.)  He  found  that  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  fundus  secreted  a  juice 
containing  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pyloric  cul-de-sac  yielded 
a  viscid  alkaline  juice  which  quickly  digested  fibrin  after  the  addition 
of  -1  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  therefore  contained  pepsin. 
Now,  as  principal  cells  are  found  in  both  the  glands  of  the  pylorus  and 
the  glands  of  the  fundus,  and  marginal  cells  only  in  the  glands  of  the 
fundus,  it  follows  that  pepsin  must  be  secreted  by  the  principal  ceUs, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  marginal  cells.  Briicke  showed  that  the 
deep  portion  of  the  glands  of  the  fundus  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline, 
while  acidity  is  found  only  near  the  mouth.  This  fact  indicates  that 
the  acid  is  expelled  at  the  moment  it  originates  in  the  gland  celL 
Brackets  observation  has  been  corroborated  by  a  beautiful  experiment 
carried  out  by  Claude  Bernard,  He  injected  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  into  one  vein  of  an  animal,  and  lactate  of  iron  into  another 
vein.  These  substances  strike  a  blue  colour  only  in  the  presence  of  a  free 
acid,  and  accordingly  he  found,  on  killing  the  animal,  that  only  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  stained  by  Prussian  blue. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  curious  fact  of  the  forma- 
tion of  free  hydrochloric  acid  from  an  alkaline  fluid,  the  blood.  It  is 
evident  we  must  look  to  the  chlorides,  and  especially  to  sodium  chloride, 
as  the  source  of  the  acid,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  explain  the  decomposi- 
tion of  these  by  any  acid,  so  as  to  set  free  the  chlorine,  which,  by 
combining  with  hydrogen,  forms  hydrochloric  acid.  The  only  acid 
present  in  the  blood  is  carbonic  acid,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
chlorides  may  be  decomposed  by  it.  This  is  a  very  unlikely  supposi- 
tion. Maly  has  suggested  that  lactic  acid  is  first  formed  by  the  lactic 
fermentation,  and  that  it  in  turn  decomposes  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
liberating  chlorine,  which  will  be  at  once  seized  by  hydrogen  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid.  Balfe  has  attributed  the  production  of  the  acid  to 
the  passage  of  electric  currents  through  the  mucous  coat  causing  a  re- 
liction between  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  common  salt  of  the  blood — 
thus,  NaHCOg  +  NaCl  =  NagCOg  +  HCl.  None  of  these  views  is  free  from 
obvious  objections.  No  suggested  chemical  reaction,  bringing  into  play 
a  new  agent  in  the  shape  of  a  h3rpothetical  acid,  will  explain  the  pheno- 
menon. It  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  molecular  dissociation  of 
chlorides,  and  possibly  of  water,  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  specially  devoted  to  this  action,  and  the  fact  of 
immediate  separation  of  the  acid  is  favourable  to  this  view.  The  base 
set  free  during  the  active  formation  of  acid  is  eliminate  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is, 
putting  it  generally,  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  stomach. 
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The  granular  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  principal  cells  appears  to 
have  no  action  on  albuminoas  substances,  but,  if  treated  with  sodium 
chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin  is  produced,  and  the  albuminous 
matters  are  changed  into  peptones.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  granules 
<lo  not  consist  of  pepsin,  but  of  a  substance  from  which  pepsin  is 
derived.  This  substance  is  called  pepsinogen.  Thus,  if  we  have  re- 
moved from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  by  means  of  water 
or  of  glycerine,  all  the  pepsin,  we  can  obtain  more  pepsin  by  treating 
it  afterwards  with  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  common  salt.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  pepsin  is  united  to  a  proteid  in  the  glandu- 
lar cell,  and  that  it  is  liberated  by  the  acid.  Suppose  that  both  pep- 
sinogen and  pepsin  exist  in  a  fluid,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  1  per 
cent  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  destroys  more  pepsin  than  pepsinogen, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  destroys  more 
pepsinogen  than  pepsin.  Both  substances  are  decomposed  or  rendered 
inert  at  54*  C.  to  67°  C.  (Langley  and  Edkins).  The  amount  of  pepsin 
in  the  juice  varies  as  the  digestive  process  goes  on.  It  appears  to  fall 
at  the  beginning,  to  reach  a  minimum  in  the  second  hour,  then  to  rise 
gradually  to  a  maximum  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  hour,  after  which  it 
returns  to  its  usual  proportion.  Pepsin  does  not  appear  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  foetal  stomach  until  near  the  end  of  foetal  life. 
Hamersten  has  found  it  in  the  last  week  in  the  rabbit,  and  in  the  third 
week  before  birth  in  the  dog.  Beaunis  states  that  in  the  foetus  of  a 
dog,  on  the  fifty-seventh  day  of  intra-uterine  life,  he  found  that  the 
mucus  of  the  stomach  neither  contained  acid  nor  could  digest  fibrin, 
bat  the  mucus  obtained  just  before  birth  had  digestive  powers. 

Quantity  secreted. — Great  variations  have  been  observed,  from  '1  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight.  The  pepsin  in  gastric  juice  varies 
from  -2  to  1-2  per  cent.  It  is  important,  for  experimental  purposes,  to 
recollect  that  it  is  readily  given  up  to  glycerine,  so  that  we  may  obtain 
a  digestive  glycerine-extract  by  cutting  the  well  washed  mucous  mem- 
brane in  small  pieces  and  immersing  them  in  absolute^  alcohol  for 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  pieces  are  allowed 
to  macerate  for  several  weeks  in  strong  glycerine.  The  more  elaborate 
method  of  Von  Wittich  of  obtaining  pepsin  is  to  rub  up  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pig's  stomach  with  powdered  glass,  and  allow  the  mass 
to  lie  in  strong  glycerine  for  eight  days.  The  fluid  is  then  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  mixed  with  alcohol.  This  precipitates  the  pepsin. 
Pepsin  may  also  be  obtained  by  Briicke's  method  of  pouring  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  first  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
afterwards  a  quantity  of  lime  water.     The  phosphate  of  lime  precipi- 
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tated  carries  the  pepsin  with  it.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  cloth^ 
thoroughly  washed  with  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  '5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  solution  of  cholesterin,  in  4  parts  of  alcohol 
and  1  of  ether,  is  prepared,  and  this  is  added  to  the  fluid  containing  the 
pepsin — a  precipitate  of  cholesterin  along  with  pepsin  is  thus  obtained. 
This  is  washed  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  then 
with  water  alone,  and  then  with  ether.  The  ether  dissolves  the  choles- 
terin, and  when  the  ether  is  drawn  off,  the  watery  fluid  left  contains 
pepsin.  Krasilnikow  has  succeeded  in  dialyzing  pure  gastric  juice. 
The  pepsin  remains  on  the  dialyzer.  It  is  then  dried  in  vacuo  and 
pulverized. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  gastric  juice  of  man  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  dog  and  sheep,  given  by  Hoppe-Seyler  from  the 
researches  of  C.  Schmidt  ^ : — 


In  1000  Parta. 


Man. 


Dog. 


Sheep. 


Water, 

Pepsin  and  Organic  Matter, 
Chloride  of  Sodium,    - 
Chloride  of  Potassium, 
Chloride  of  Ammonium, 
Chloride  of  Calcium,  • 

Free  Acid, 

Phosphate  of  Lime  Ca,2(P04),     • 
Phosphate  of  Magnesia,  Mg32(P04), 
Phosphate  of  Iron,  FeP04, 


} 


994-40 

973-0 

98614 

319 

171 

405 

1-46 

2-5 

4-36 

0-55 

11 

1-52 

0-5 

0-47 

006 

0-6 

Oil 

0-20 

31 

1-23 

1-7 

M8 

012 

0-2 

0-57 

01 

0-33 

The  process  of  digestion,  as  already  mentioned,  may  be  carried  on  artificially. 
It  goes  on  most  efficiently  at  a  temperature  of  from  35**  to  40**  C.  Lowering  the 
temperature  delays  the  process  until  we  reach  4**  C,  when  it  is  entirely  arrested. 
To  show  the  action,  take  well  washed  fibrin,  or  boiled  fibrin,  or  small  pieces  of  hard 
boiled  white  of  egg,  and  place  several  pieces  in  a  number  of  small  beakers.  To  one 
beaker  add  a  little  of  the  glycerine  extract  of  pepsin,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
even  after  a  period  of  several  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  no  solution  has  been 
effected.  In  another  beaker  place  a  little  fibrin,  along  with  a  *  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  fibrin  will  become  swollen 
and  transparent,  but  it  will  not  be  dissolved.  In  this  case,  the  fibrin  has  been 
changed  to  syntonin.  In  a  third  beaker  place  a  few  flakes  of  fibrin,  along  with  a 
supply  of  a  *2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  glycerine 
extract  of  pepsin,  and  leave  the  beaker  over  a  water  bath,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  40**  C.  It  will  be  found  that  in  from  one  to  two  hours  the  fibrin  will  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

^  The  third  decimal  figure  has  been  omitted.  See  Hoppe-Seyler's  PhysiologMche 
Chemie,  p.  220. 
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Chemical  Action  of  the  Oastric  Juice. — The  gastric  juice  may  also 
contain  a  milk-cnrdling  ferment,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  and 
occasionally  a  lactic  acid  ferment,  which  changes  milk  sugar  into  lactic 
acid.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  process  syntonin  is  formed,  and  this- 
may  be  precipitated  by  careful  neutralization  with  an  alkali.  At  the 
same  time,  a  portion  of  the  proteid  matter  remains  in  solution  in  the 
neutralized  fluid.  This  was  first  termed  by  Lehmann,  in  1 850,  peptoriy 
oTpqtiones.  These  are  bodies  readily  soluble  and  diffusible,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  condition  permitting  of  ready  absorption  into  the  blood. 
Peptones  are  distinguished  from  albuminous  substances  by  the  follow- 
ing general  characters : — 

1.  They  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

2.  They  diffuse  through  organic  membranes  with  great  facility,  and 

their  endosmotic  equivalent  is  small. 

3.  They  are  not  coagulated  by  boiling,  as  happens  with  ordinary 

albumin. 

4.  They  are  not  precipitated  by  mineral  acids,  nor  by  acetic  acid  and 

ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  nor  by  the  perchloride  of  iron,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  nor  by  the  majority  of  metallic  salts. 

5.  They  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  iodo- 

mercuric-iodide,  phosphotungstic,  and  phospho-molybdic  and 
picric  acids. 

6.  They  give  in  the  cold  a  deep  red  or  purplish  red  colour  when 

added  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  produced 
by  adding  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash  in  excess  to  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper.     This  is  termed  the  biuret  reaction. 

7.  They  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left. 

8.  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  obtained  a  peptone  which  may  be  regarded 

as  absolutely  pure,  and  it  had  the  following  characters :  Dried 
at  105*  C,  it  is  a  dry  light  yellowish  powder.  It  rapidly  absorbs 
water  from  the  air. 

"  It  becomes  sticky  like  pitch  and  melts  to  a  tough  mass,  which  does  not  become 
visibly  thiuner.  What  is  truly  stEurprisiug  is  the  behaviour  of  the  peptone  towards 
water.  A  bit  of  the  powder  wet  with  a  small  drop  of  water  hisses  and  steams  like 
phosphoric  anhydride  when  moistened,  and  when  this—the  powdered  but  not  abso- 
lutely dry  preparation  which  no  longer  hisses — is  dissolved  in  water,  a  develop- 
ment of  heat  is  to  be  noticed. "  ^ 

'  KtLhne  and  Chittenden  on  "  Peptones,"  Studies  from  Lahoratory  of  Phyaiolo- 
gical  Chemistry  in  Tale  University,  1885-6,  p.  22. 
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In  addition  to  true  peptone,  another  albuminous  body  is  fonned, 
called  hemialbumose,  or  propeptone.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  it  is  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  nitric  acid.  If,  how- 
ever, the  precipitate  is  heated,  it  entirely  dissolves,  and  is  again  preci- 
pitated in  the  cold.  It  may  again  be  dissolved  by  excess  of  nitric  acid. 
It  gives  the  same  reaction  as  true  peptone  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
hydrated  cupric  oxide.  Early  in  the  process  of  digestion  we  find  a 
large  amount  of  hemialbumose  and  only  a  small  amount  of  peptone, 
but  as  the  process  goes  on,  less  and  less  hemialbumose  and  more  and 
more  peptone  are  found,  until  at  the  close  there  is  only  a  little  hemi- 
albumose with  a  large  quantity  of  peptone.  The  action  is  essentially  a 
gradual  hydration. 

The  researches  of  KUhne,  ChitteDden,  Halliburton,  and  others,  show  that  the 
conversion  of  proteids  into  true  peptones  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  intermediate  bodies,  to  which  Halliburton's  name  of  proteoses  may  con- 
veniently be  given.  For  example,  if  we  digest  albumin  or  fibrin,  we  may  find, 
according  to  the  stage  at  which  we  examine  the  products,  (1)  parapeptones,  or 
syntonin,  precipitated  on  neutralization  with  sodium  carbonate;  (2)  proto- 
albumose,  (3)  dysalbumose,  (4)  hetero-albumose — all  three  precipitated  by  sodium 
chloride ;  and  (5)  deutero-albumose,  still  obtained  from  the  fluid  (after  separation 
of  the  others)  by  adding  acetic  acid.  All  albumoses  are  precipitated  by  ammonium 
sulphate.  These  bodies,  of  which  the  last  is  nearest  in  chemical  constitution  to  a 
peptone,  may  all  be  regarded  as  marking  so  many  stages  in  the  process.  Euhne 
has  indicated  another  important  view  of  the  matter,  by  stating  that  the  proteid 
molecule  may  be  split  up  into  two  groups— antipeptone  bodies  and  hemipeptone 
bodies.  The  antipeptone  molecule  may  be  further  decomposed  by  the  ferment 
tripsin f^  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  into  leucin  and  tyrosin,  while  the  hemipeptone 
molecule,  apparently  more  stable,  is  not  further  split  up. 

To  obtain  peptones  from  a  fluid  in  which  they  have  been  formed, 
neutralize  with  barium  carbonate,  evaporate  slowly,  and  filter.  Add 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  filtrate.  This  precipitates  the  barium.  Filter,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  obtain  the  peptones. 

The  following  quotation  from  Kiihne  and  Chittenden^  states  how 
the  presence  of  peptones  may  be  ascertained : — 

**In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  presence  of  peptones  in  a  digestive  fluid,  it  must 
be  made  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  rubbed  up  with  ammonium  sulphate  till 
saturated,  and  then  filtered  from  the  excess  of  salt  and  the  albumose  precipitate. 
If  the  filtrate  is  thereupon  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  strong  sodium  hydroxide 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  cupric  sulphate  be  added,  the  appearance 
of  the  rosy-red  colour  of  the  biuret  reaction  will  indicate  the  presence  of  peptones. 
If  peptones  are  absent  the  fluid  will  be  pure  blue  without  a  tinge  of  violet,  since 
the  solution  can  contain  no  other  albuminous  body.'' 

'  Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  op,  cU,  p.  15. 
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The  following  conditions  favour  or  retard  the  transformation  of  albu- 
min into  peptones :  it  is  accelerated  by  a  temperature  of  40*  C,  and  by 
movement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  retarded  by  fall  and  rise  of 
temperature,  being  arrested  at  5'  and  60*  C.  Alkalies  rapidly  destroy 
pepsin.  Alcohol  precipitates  it,  but  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by 
water  in  large  excess.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  concentrated 
solutions  of  alkaline  salts,  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids  all  arrest 
digestion.  Small  quantities  of  common  salt  favour  it.  Large  draughts 
of  cold  water  may  retard  it.  The  presence  of  an  excess  of  peptones  in 
the  fluid  also  hinders  the  process,  probably  by  the  fluid  becoming  too 
concentrated. 

Peptones  agree  in  elementary  composition  with  albuminous  sub- 
stances. Hoppe-Seyler  first  put  forward  the  view  that  they  are  formed 
by  a  process  of  hydration,  a  molecule  of  water  becoming  united  to  a 
molecule  of  albumin.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  if  we 
act  upon  peptone  with  a  substance  having  the  power  of  removing  a 
molecule  of  water  from  it,  such  as  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  the  peptone 
may  be  reconverted  into  precipitable  albumin.  Peptones  may  also  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  Thus  by  the  action  of 
a  '4  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  from 
40*  C.  to  60*  C.  for  several  hours,  they  are  produced.  They  are  also 
formed  by  prolonged  boiling  of  albuminous  substances  with  water  alone, 
and  especially  if  boiled  under  pressure  in  a  Papin's  digester.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  conversion  of  albumin  into  peptone  is  slow,  and  the 
special  advantage  of  true  pepsin  digestion  seems  to  be  its  rapidity.  As 
to  the  action  of  the  acid,  it  is  important  to  note  that  while 
hydrochloric  acid  is  the  most  effective  agent,  its  place  may  be  taken 
by  solutions  of  •!  to  -5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  '5  per 
cent  of  acetic,  or  oxalic,  or  of  succinic  acid.  Lactic  acid  may  also  be 
substituted. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  or  account  for  the  apparently 
simaltaneouB  action  of  the  pepsin  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  digestion,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  one  is  satisfactory.  The  most  recent  is  that  of  Chan- 
delon,^  which  suggests  that  the  pepsin  unites  with  syntonin  to  form  a  compound 
called  syntonin-pepsin  and  oxygen.  The  syntonin-pepsin  unites  with  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  to  form  peptone,  zymogen  (pepsinogen),  and  free  hydrochloric 
add.  Lastly  the  zymogen,  or  pepsinogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  set  free  in  the 
tint  cbange  to  reform  pepsin.  There  is  thus  a  cycle  of  changes,  and  the  equations 
given  by  Chandelon  show  that  the  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  decomposed 

'  Chandelon,  BuUeHn  dt  VAcadtmie  Soyale  de  Mid,  de  Belgique,  1887,  i. 
p.  289. 
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•and  re-fonned  in  each  cycle,  and  that  thus  a  limited  amount  of  these  substances 
may  carry  on  the  digestive  process.    Thus — 


P-_0     SV         P-0— s 

(1)  I  +      >0=  +0; 
P--0     S/         P— 0-S 
Pepain.    Byntonln.    Syntonin-Pepsin. 

P_0-S  HCl     H— 0-S     P\ 

(2)  +HsO+  =  +       >0  +  2Ha; 
P_0— S                 HCl     H— O— S      P/ 

Syntonin-Pepoin.  Peptone.         Zymogen. 


>p— a 


(3) 

Zymogen.         Pepein. 

3.  General  Conditions  of  Digestion.— The  conditions  which 
:affect  digestion  in  the  stomach  are  the  following : — 

(a)  The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  incessant  during  the  whole  period 
of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  the  food  is  mixed  with  the  most  suit- 
ahle  proportions  of  acid  and  of  pepsin,  and  in  the  most  convenient  state 
of  dilution. 

{Jt)  The  peptones  are  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach 
along  with  other  soluble  matters  and  water  as  quickly  as  they  are 
formed,  or,  they  may  pass  with  the  rest  of  the  food  into  the  small 
intestine. 

(c)  The  movements  of  the  stomach  also  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  by  bringing  successively  all  parts  of  the  food  into  close 
•connection  with  the  juice  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

4.  Nervous  Arrangements  connected  with  the  Secretion 
of  Gastric  Juice. — When  the  stomach  is  empty  and  at  rest  its  lining 
membrane  is  of  a  pale  greyish  colour  and  is  covered  with  a  small 
amount  of  alkaline  fluid,  probably  mucus.  When  excited  mechanically 
by  food,  or  by  a  stimulating  substance,  such  as  a  weak  alkaline 
fluid,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pink  or  even  red  in  colour, 
drops  of  a  clear  fluid  ooze  from  the  surface,  and  fluid  is  copiously 
poured  from  it.  The  secretion  may  also  be  excited  by  emo- 
tions or  feelings,  as  when  we  see  or  smell  or  even  remember  a 
savoury  dish,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  it  is  connected  with  the  central 
nervous  system.  Rutherford  has  shown  that  when  the  pneumo-gastrics 
are  cut  during  digestion  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  becomes 
pale,  and  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  produces  no  effect 
while  stimulation  of  the  central  end  causes  the  membrane  again 
to  become  red.  These  facts  show  that  impulses  are  transmitted 
from  the  stomach  to  the  medulla  oblongata  along  the  vagus  which 
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inhibit  the  action  of  a  vaso-motor  centre  in  that  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  When  this  occurs,  the  nervous  energy  passing 
firom  it  to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  is  weakened  or  removed, 
and  consequently  the  vessels  of  the  organ  dilate.  The  motor 
tract  by  which  influences  pass  to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  so  as 
to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  partial  contraction  is  in  the  splanchnic 
nerves.  The  secretion  may  also  be  stimulated  by  the  action  of  sapid 
substances  on  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  llius 
Richet  observed  in  a  case  of  gastric  fistula  (artificially  produced,  by 
Vemeul,  in  a  woman  whose  oesophagus  had  been  occluded  by  a  caustic 
alkali)  that  when  sugar  or  lemon  juice  was  placed  on  the  tongue, 
gastric  juice  was  secreted  in  the  stomach.  Any  direct  influence  on 
gastric  secretion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands,  has  not  been 
discovered.  In  one  case  (a  dog),  Claude  Bernard  saw  a  flow  of  gastric 
juice  after  galvanization  of  the  pneumo-gastric,  but  in  another  case 
there  was  no  such  effect  He  also  once  observed  that  electrical  irritation 
of  the  filaments  going  to  the  stomach  from  the  semi-lunar  ganglia  arrested 
the  secretion.  Local  centres  no  doubt  exist  in  the  stomach  which  have 
an  influence  both  on  the  blood-vessels  and  on  secretion.  Even 
after  division  of  both  vagi  below  the  oesophagus,  if  the  animals 
(rabbits)  survive,  digestion  has  been  found  to  go  on  in  a  normal 
way. 

5.  Results  of  Digestion  in  the  Stomach. — By  the  combined 
influence  of  temperature,  movement,  and  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
the  food  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  matter  having  an  acid  odour  and  a 
colour  and  appearance  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food. 

This  matter  is  called  ckyme^  and  it  consists  of  various  salts ;  of  water ; 
of  saccharine  matter,  which  has  been  obtained  from  starch  by  the  action 
of  the  saliva ;  of  starch  which  has  escaped  the  action  of  saliva  or  has 
been  set  free  by  rupture  of  the  walls  of  vegetable  cells  containing  it ;  of 
fatty  matter,  either  introduced  as  such  in  the  food,  or  set  free  from 
animal  cells;  of  albuminous  substances  of  various  kinds,  either  as  peptones 
or  in  process  of  conversion  into  such;  and  of  indigestible  materials 
which  are  unsuitable  for  being  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  fluids.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  gastric  digestion  consists  of  two  stages :  first, 
a  short  stage  in  which  the  saliva  swallowed  with  starch  continues  its 
diastatic  action  on  that  substance;  and  second,  a  prolonged  stage  of 
true  peptonization,  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  When  the 
amount  of  acid  in  the  juice  reaches  -5  per  cent.,  the  diastatic  action  of 
saliva  ceases.  This  amount  may  be  reached  in  man  in  about  half  an 
hour  after  a  meaL 
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The  stomach  always  contains  gas,  either  derived  from  the  air  swallowed  from 
the  month,  or  from  the  gases  of  the  intestines.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  swallowed 
is  absorbed  by  the  vessels,  and  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  in  a  manner  analogous  to- 
what  occurs  in  the  lungs.  Thus  the  gas  in  the  stomach  is  poor  in  oxygen  and 
rich  in  carbonic  acid.  After  a  vegetable  diet.  Planer  found  that  the  gases  from 
a  human  stomach  contained  the  following  volumes  per  cent. :  carbonic  acid,  33*83  i 
hydrogen,  27*58 ;  nitrogen,  38*22 ;  and  oxygen,  *37.  Some  of  the  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  was  probably  derived  from  butyric  acid  fermentation.  He  also 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  67  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  6  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
and  27  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  The  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  may  hinder  the 
butyric  fermentation  and  thus  the  amount  of  hydrogen  may  be  small  in  some 
cases. 

1.  Action  on  Proximate  Principles. 

(a)  Fibrin  swells,  and  in  a  short  time  ia  dissolved  so  as  to  form  a  clear  fluid, 
which  is  not  affected  by  heat,  being  changed  into  peptone. 

(6)  Flnid  or  Maw  Albumin  assumes  a  milky  appearance,  then  becomes  coagulated,, 
and  is  ultimately  changed  into  peptone  and  albumose. 

(c)  Solid  or  CoaguUUed  Albumin  swells,  assumes  a  flocculent  appearance,  slowly 

disintegrates,  and   in   course   of  time   is  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp,  which 
ultimately  dissolves,  with  formation  of  peptones. 

(d)  Casein  forms,  after  a  considerable  time,  a  turbid  solution,  which  contains 
peptones.  A  substance  containing  phosphorus,  similar  to  nudein,  is  also 
said  to  be  formed. 

(e)  OhUin, — Raw  glutin  disappears  very  quickly  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  it  does 

not  show  the  pulpy  covering  seen  in  semi-digested  masses  of  other  al- 
buminous matters.    When  cooked,  its  digeistion  is  the  same  as  that  of 

coagulated  albumin. 
(/)  Fai, — A  very  small  amount  is  decomposed  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine. 
{g)  Syntonin  is  quickly  converted  into  a  coherent  jelly,  which  is  transformed 

into  peptone. 
{h)  Legumin  is  quickly  digeBte<l  in  gastric  juice,  and  this  may  occur  with  the 

action  of  acid  alone,  as  legumin  contains  a  substance  analogous  to  pepsin, 
(t)  Oelatin  is  dissolved  rapidly  in  the  gastric  juice  without  being  previously 

converted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  and  the  solution  does  not  gelatinize  on 

cooling,  as  a  solution  of  ordinary  gelatin  would  do. 
[k)  OaMric  Juice  has  no  action  upon  cellulose  and  starch,  but  it  dissolves  gum, 

cane  sugar,  and  other  soluble  substances. 
(/)  Salta  soluble  in  acidulated  water,  such  as  carbonates  and  phosphate  of  lime, 

are  dissolved,  whilst    carbonates    are    transformed    into  chlorides  with 

liberation  of  carbonic  acid. 
(m)  Milk  Sugar  may  be  changed  into  lactic  acid  by  the  lactic  ferment  {Bacterium 

lactvi)s  or  it  may  be  partly  converted  into  grape  sugar. 

2.  Action  on  Alimentary  Substances. 

(a)  MUk  is  rapidly  coagulated  in  the  gastric  juice;  the  sugar  and  the  salts  dis- 
solved in  the  fluid  part  are  quickly  absorbed ;  the  fat,  in  the  form  of  butter, 
is  liberated  by  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  milk  globules  ;  and  the  casein  is 
converted  by  the  gastric  juice  into  peptone.     Milk  is  not  coagulated  by  the 
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hydrochloric  add  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  by  a  special  ferment.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  carefully  neutralized  gastric  juice  to 
milk  will  soon  cause  coagulation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  juice  has  been 
previously  heated  to  60*"  C,  or  to  100°  C,  no  coagulation  follows  its  addition 
to  the  milk.  The  inference  is  that  a  special  ferment  exists.  This  is  called 
rennet  or  milk  curdling  ferment.  The  special  peculiarity  of  this  ferment  is 
that  it  is  readily  destroyed  by  even  weak  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  said  that 
1  part  of  rennet  can  coagulate  800,000  of  casein.  Sometimes  little  masses 
of  undigested  casein  escape  into  the  duodenum,  and  these  often  enclose  little 
drops  of  butter. 

(6)  JHusde. — The  fibres  are  separated  by  the  solution  of  the  connective  tissue  ; 
the  transverse  strisB  become  well  marked,  and  the  fibres  show  transverse 
cleavage.  By  these  processes,  the  fibres  are  broken  up  into  particles,  which 
disappear.  Muscle  is  more  rapidly  digested  when  cooked,  probably  because 
that  operation  assists  in  breaking  down  the  fibres. 

(c)  Conneetive  Tissues. — Such  tissues  as  ligaments,  tendons,  membranes,  and 
cartilages,  especially  if  raw,  are  slowly  dissolved.  Cartilage  may  yield  a 
chondrin-peptone  and  a  copper-reducing  substance.  When  cooked,  they 
are  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  gelatin.  Corneous  tissue,  such  as 
epidermis,  nails,  hair,  wool,  and  nuclei  are  unaffected  by  the  digestive  fluid* 
Very  prolonged  digestion  may  dissolve  elastic  tissue,  and  an  elastin-peptone 
may  be  formed.  During  digestion,  fat  is  set  free  by  the  solution  of  the  cell 
walls.  Red  blood  corpuscles  are  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  haemo- 
globin becomes  of  a  black  brown  hue,  and  decomposes  into  hsematin 
and  globulin.  Globulin  is  changed  into  peptone.  Mucin  is  unaffected. 
Bits  of  bone  assume  a  corroded  appearance,  as  if  they  were  dotted  over  with 
little  pits,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  having  dissolved  portions  of  the 
earthy  salt.  Bones  may  be  completely  digested  in  the  stomach  of  a 
carnivorous  animal. 
d)  Vegetable  Svbstances. — In  the  raw  condition,  these  are  not  easily  digested 
by  the  human  being,  in  consequence  of  their  nutritive  materials  being 
usnally  enclosed  in  cellulose  walls.  Cellulose  is  not  affected  by  the  gastric 
jaice.  When  cooked,  the  walls  of  cells  are  softened  or  ruptured  so  as  to 
set  free  the  sugar,  starch,  or  glutin,  contained  in  them,  which  are  then 
acted  upon  in  the  manner  already  described.  Some  kinds  of  gum  may  be 
changed  by  the  gastric  juice  into  a  saccharine  substance  capable  of  reducing 
salts  of  copper. 

(«)  ScUts. — ^The  gastric  juice  decomposes  or  dissolves  certain  salts,  such  as 
phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonates.  The  decomposition  of  carbonates  leads 
to  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Thus  the  earthy  salts  in  bone,  phosphates, 
carbonates,  and  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  are  dissolved  out  of  the  organic 
matter  of  bone.     The  latter  is  then  digested  into  gelatin-peptone. 

Sapidity  of  the  Digestive  Process. — Numerous  experiments  made  with 
artificial  digestive  fluids  have  shown  that  digestion  goes  on  much  more 
slowly  in  such  fluids  than  in  the  stomach.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Beaumont  upon  St.  Martin's  stomach,  the  rapidity  of  digestion 
varies  according  as  the  food  is  more  minutely  divided,  whereby  the 
IL  G 
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extent  of  surface  with  which  the  gastric  fluid  can  come  in  contact  is 
increased.  Liquid  substances  are  for  the  most  part  at  once  absorbed 
by  the  vessels,  and  any  solid  matters  suspended  in  them,  as  in  soup, 
are  concentrated  into  a  thicker  material  before  the  gajstric  juice  operates 
upon  them.  Solid  matters  are  affected  so  rapidly  during  health,  that 
a  full  meal,  consisting  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  may  be 
converted  into  chyme  in  about  an  hour,  and  the  stomach  left  empty  in 
about  two  hours  and  a  half.  Beaumont  found  that  among  the  sub- 
stances most  quickly  digested  were  rice  and  tripe,  both  of  which  were 
digested  in  one  hour.  Eggs,  salmon,  trout,  apples,  and  venison  were 
digested  in  one  hour  and  a  half;  tapioca,  barley,  milk,  liver,  and  fish 
in  two  hours ;  turkey,  lamb,  and  pork  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  fowls  required  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours,  and 
these  were  more  digestible  than  veal.  These  facts  were  different  from 
what  was  anticipated,  and  show  that  prevailing  notions  as  to  the 
digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  food  are  erroneous.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  easy  digestibility  does  not  imply  high 
nutritive  power.  A  substance  may  be  nutritious,  though  so  hard  as 
not  to  be  easily  broken  down ;  and  many  soft,  esusily  digested  materials 
may  contain  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  nutriment. 

In  the  dog,  when  fed  on  animal  food,  the  digestive  process  begins  as 
soon  as  food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  It  reaches  its  maximum 
about  the  second  hour,  decreases  from  that  time  to  the  ninth  hour, 
and  is  finished  about  the  twelfth  hour.  As  the  diastatic  action  of  the 
saliva  of  the  dog  is  weak,  starchy  matters  in  its  food  are  not  changed 
into  maltose  and  dextrin,  and  they  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the 
intestine  unaltered. 

General  Conditions. — Excluding  individual  peculiarities,  these  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — (1)  The  quantity  of  food  taken — the  sto- 
mach should  be  moderately  filled,  but  not  distended;  (2)  the  time 
which  elapsed  since  the  last  meal — this  should  always  be  long  enough 
for  the  food  of  one  meal  to  have  completely  left  the  stomach  before 
more  is  introduced ;  (3)  the  amount  of  exercise  previous  and  subsequent 
to  a  meal — gentle  exercise  being  favourable,  and  over-exertion  injurious 
to  digestion ;  (4)  the  state  of  mind — tranquility  of  temper  being  ap- 
parently essential  to  perfect  digestion ;  (5)  the  bodily  health ;  and  (6) 
period  of  life — digestion  being  more  active  in  the  young  than  in  the  old. 

The  question  as  to  why  the  stomach  dots  not  digest  its  own  walls  may  be  shortly 
discussed.  The  explanation  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  these  tissues  are  in  a 
state  of  life,  because  if  the  legs  of  a  living  frogjor  the  ear  of  a  living  rabbity  still 
retaining  their  connection  with  the  anunal,  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  by  a 
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fistolons  opening,  they  will  be  at  least  partially  digested.  This  has  been  proved 
by  Ttfioos  observers.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  the  great  vascularity  of 
the  stoDiach,  more  especially  at  the  time  when  secretion  is  active,  is  the  cause  of 
its  protection.  The  large  snpply  of  alkaline  blood  will  neutralize  the  acid,  which 
eec&pes,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  the  moment  it  is  formed. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  any  cause  stopping  the  flow  of  alkaline 
blood,  BDch  as  ligature  of  the  gastric  arteries,  or  sudden  death  arresting  the  cir- 
cttUtion  whi^e  digestion  is  in  progress,  is  often  followed  by  a  softening  or  partial 
digestion  of  the  stomach.  In  cases  of  sudden  death,  such  post-mortem  digestion 
u  often  extensive,  eating  away  a  portion  of  all  the  coats  of  the  organ,  and  even 
corroding  neighbouring  organs,  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and  even  the  diaphragm. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  accepting  this  view  is  that  it  does  not  explain  why  the 
paocreatic  jaiee,  which  is  alkaline,  and  which  has  strong  digestive  powers,  a« 
regards  proteids,  does  not  digest  the  pancreas.  Here  clearly  the  alkaline  con- 
ditioQ  of  the  blood  will  not  explain  the  immunity  of  the  organ  from  self  digestion. 


Chap.  XL— SPECIAL  MODES  OP  DIGESTION— RUMINATION. 

The  process  of  digestion  is  much  modified  in  various  animals,  more 
especially  in  ruminants,  and  certain  of  these  processes  may  here  be 
shortly  considered. 

The  stomach  of  the  pig  presents  two  portions,  differing  considerably 
both  in  appearance  and  structure.  On  the  left  side  there  is  a  cul-de- 
sac,  which  is  really  a  dilated  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  while  the  right 
portion  constitutes  the  true  stomach.  The  oesophageal  portion  has  a 
thinner  and  drier  mucous  membrane.  It  is  covered  with  papillae,  the 
epithelial  layer  consists  of  stratified  pavement  epithelium,  and  no  glands 
are  present  The  right  portion  has  a  thick  mucous  membrane.  It 
contams  glands  similar  to  those  described  as  belonging  to  the  fundus, 
showing  principal  cells  and  very  large  marginal  cells,  and  near  the 
pyloric  end  glands  are  found  having  only  principal  cells  surrounding 
the  Inmen  of  the  tube. 

The  stomach  of  the  Iwrse  is  remarkable  for  its  small  size  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  to  the  large  amoimt  of  food  the 
animal  consumes.  Thus  while  the  stonuich  of  a  large  dog  may  have  a 
capacity  of  6  litres,  that  of  a  horse  may  not  contain  more  than  from  10 
to  18  litres.  The  right  half  of  the  stomach-sac  represents  the  true 
glandalar  stomach ;  the  left,  or  oesophageal  portion,  is  covered  with  a 
whitish  shining  mucous  membrane,  like  that  of  the  oesophagus,  and  has 
pavement  epithelium.  As  in  other  animals,  the  first  stage  of  digestion 
is  the  continuance  of  the  diastatic  action  of  the  saliva,  and  it  is  said  that 
two-thirds  of  the  starch  of  the  food  may  be  changed  into  maltose  and 
dextrin  in  the  stomach.  Then  begins  true  gastric  digestion  which 
reaches  its  maximum  in  from  3  to  6  hours.     The  pyloric  orifice  is  only 
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loosely  closed  so  that  the  movement  of  the  stomach  wall  rapidly  expels 
the  contents  into  the  duodenum.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  contain  the  total  amount  of  a  meal.  Thus,  as  stated  by 
Munk,  suppose  the  horse  receives  2*5  kilogrammes  of  oats  (about  5  lbs. 
avoird.);  this  is  mixed  with  10  kilogrammes  (about  20  lbs.)  of  saliva. 
This  will  more  than  completely  fill  the  stomach,  without  the  addition 
of  water,  and  thus  even  during  the  meal,  part  of  the  food  will  be 
expelled  into  the  duodenum. 

The  stomach  of  ruminants,  such  as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  chamois, 
elk,  camel,  dromedary,  giraffe,  etc.,  is  remarkable  for  its  complexity  and 
also  for  the  mechanism  of  rumination.  It  consists  of  four  sacs — (a)  the 
paunch  or  rumen,  (ft)  the  reticulum,  (c)  the  psalterium  or  omasum,  and 
{d)  the  abomasum  or  true  stomach.  The  paunch,  is  a  sac  of  enormous 
capacity,  in  the  ox  capable  of  containing  100  litres,  and  in  the  sheep  4 
to  6  Utiles.  The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  pointed  papillae 
from  3  to  9  mm.  in  length,  and  the  epithelial  layer  is  of  the  stratified 
squamous  variety.  The  paunch  communicates  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  oesophagus  and  also  with  the  reticulum.  The  paunch  and  reticulum 
are  divided  by  a  constriction  and  strong  band  of  fibres  from  the  psalterium 
and  abomasum.  This  band  lies  in  front  between  the  reticulum  and 
abomasum,  then  passes  on  the  left  of  the  oesophagus  over  the  opening 
into  the  paunch,  returning  back  on  the  dorsal  aspect  between  the 
paunch  and  psalterium.  Cleland  has  pointed  out  that  the  muscular 
fibres  which  lie  on  the  edges  of  the  constriction,  forming  the 
valve  which  separates  the  paunch  and  reticulum  from  the  third 
stomach,  are  exactly  homologous  with  the  oblique  fibres  in  the  human 
subject,  which  are  said  to  shut  off  the  cardiac  part  of  the  stomach, 
leaving  a  direct  communication  between  the  oesophagus  and  pyloric  end.^ 
This  sac  has  a  capacity  in  the  ox  of  2  litres  and  in  the  sheep  of  *2  litres. 
It  shows,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  honeycomb-like  appearance,  or 
reticulum,  each  cell  of  which  is  polyhedral.  The  height  of  the  walls  of 
these  cavities  may  be  from  10  to  15  mm.  Its  muscular  coat  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  paunch,  and  consists  mainly  of  striated  muscle,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  oesophagus.  The  walls 
of  the  reticular  spaces  also  contain  muscular  fibre.  The  wall  of  the 
reticulum  can  thus  contract  more  powerfully  and  speedily  than  that  of 
the  paunch.  Fine  papillae  abound  and  the  whole  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  with  stratified  squamous  epithelium.  The  reticulum  has  three 
openings — a  large  one  towards  the  paunch,  a  narrower  one  towards  the 

'  Cleland,  Anatomical  Memoirs.,  p.  170. 
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psalterium,  and  a  third  which  communicates  with  the  oesophagus.  At 
the  opening  into  the  psalterium,  we  find  a  sphincter  surrounding  an 
aperture  narrowed  by  rugse  or  folds,  or  by  papilla,  so  that  matters 
entering  into  the  psalterium  from  the  reticulum  pass  through  a  kind  of 
"perforated  partition."  ThQ psalterium  or  omasum  has  a  thin  wall,  and 
has  two  openings,  one  into  the  reticulum,  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
other  into  the  true  stomach,  or  abomasum.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  number  of  leaves,  projecting  far  into  the 
lumen  of  the  sac,  and  these  are  covered  with  small  button-shaped 
papillffi,  and  by  a  layer  of  stratified  pavement  epithelium.  This  sac  has 
in  its  wall  involuntary  muscular  fibres  forming  strong  longitudinal  and 
circular  layers.  A  layer  of  fibres  also  exists  in  the  centre  of  each  leaf 
or  fold,  in  addition  to  a  muscularis  mucosae.  The  structure  of  the 
abomasum  or  true  stomach  is  like  that  already  described  as  characterizing 
the  stomach ;  it  contains  glands  of  the  fundus  and  glands  of  the  pylorus, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  cylindrical  epithelium. 

The  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  opens  into  the  paunch,  but  at  the 
left  side  a  deep  groove  runs  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  reticulum,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  paunch  to  the  entrance  of  the 
reticulum  into  the  psalterium.  This  may  be  called  an  oesophageal 
canal  or  groove.  To  understand  its  true  relations,  we  may  regard  the 
paunch  and  the  reticulum  as  diverticula,  or  sacs  developed  from  the 
lower  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  psalterium  as  a  diverticulum  from 
the  upper  wall,  supposing  the  animal  to  be  on  all  fours  in  its  normal 
position.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  rumination.  The 
food,  coarsely  masticated,  forms  firm  and  consistent  masses  which  glide 
down  the  oesophagus  into  the  paunch.  Fluids  pass  partly  into  the 
paunch,  but  a  certain  amount,  adhering  to  the  oesophageal  walls,  passes 
along  the  oesophageal  groove  and  may  reach  the  psalterium  direct.  If 
the  quantity  be  great,  some  of  the  fluid  will  pour  over  the  lips  of  the 
groove  and  thus  reach  the  reticulum.  The  more  viscid  the  fluid  is,  the 
more  tenaciously  will  it  adhere  to  the  oesophageal  groove,  and  the  more 
will  reach  the  psalterium.  On  the  other  hand,  limpid  fluids  will  collect 
chiefly  in  the  reticulum,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  llama  and  the 
dromedary  the  oesophageal  groove  has  only  one  lip,  while  in  the  camel 
one  lip  is  weaker  than  the  other.  The  arrangements  in  those  animals 
are  thus  specially  suited  for  the  conveyance  of  water  into  the  reticulum. 

The  solid  food  is  mixed  with  the  saliva.  Suppose  an  ox  receives  in 
a  day  15  kilogs.  (about  30  lbs.)  of  hay,  it  adds  to  this  about  60  kilogs. 
(120  lbs.)  of  saliva,  and  it  drinks  from  15  to  25  litres  of  water.  Thus 
about  100  kilogs.  (200  lbs.)  reach  its  paunch  per  day.     The  matter  in 
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the  paunch  is  usually  alkaline,  sometimes  neutral,  or  even  faintly  acid. 
It  imbibes  water,  and  the  more  solid  matters  sink  into  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  paunch,  while  fluid  gathers  above  these  and  may  even  flow  into 
the  reticulum.  Movements  occur  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  paunch, 
so  that  the  contents  are  moved  about.  In  the  paunch  the  matters  of 
the  food  macerate,  and  become  soft,  and  the  diastatic  action  of  the 
saliva  on  starch  is  carried  on.  At  the  same  time  certain  substances  are 
dissolved  by  the  water,  and  a  kind  of  watery  extract  is  made.  Favoured 
by  the  high  temperature,  about  40*  C,  the  micro-organisms  taken  with 
the  food,  torvloRy  hacteria,  etc. ,  set  up  fermentative  andputrefactive  processes. 
Thus  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  the  butyric  fermentation,  the  lactic 
fermentation,  and  putrefactive  changes  go  on.  Sugar  is  changed  to 
lactic  acid,  giving  an  acid  reaction  to  the  fermenting  mass,  or  the  sugar 
may  be  converted  into  butyric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen,  or 
there  may  be  a  putrefaction  of  proteids  forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  phenol.  Light  carburetted  hydrogen  (CH^)  may  also  be  formed  from 
a  fermentation  of  cellulose.  The  fluid  present  may,  as  already  men- 
tioned, pour  into  the  reticulum,  (which  is  essentially  a  reservoir  for 
fluid);  when  the  wall  of  the  reticulum  contracts,  it  is  thrown  back  into 
the  paunch.  Thus  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  food  stuffs  with  water  ia 
accomplished.  After  a  time,  variable  in  duration  i^om  one  hour  to  five 
or  six  hours,  rumination  begins.  This  act  is  similar  to  vomiting.  The 
muscular  walls  of  the  paunch  and  of  the  reticulum  contract  on  their 
contents,  and  the  pressure  is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
and  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Small  portions  of  matter  are  thus 
thrown  into  the  mouth,  the  entrance  into  the  posterior  nares  being  shut 
off"  by  the  elevation  of  the  soft  palate,  the  approximation  of  the  posterior 
pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  action  of  the  uvula.  The  ejection  of  the 
ball  of  food  to  be  ruminated  is  accomplished  with  great  force,  so  that  if  the 
mouth  is  open  the  ball  will  be  thrown  out.  Colin  states  that  in  the  ox 
each  mouthful  ejected  for  rumination  weighs  from  100  to  120  grammes, 
and  that  it  consists  of  solids  and  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid.  It  is 
now  thoroughly  masticated  and  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  saliva. 
It  is  chewed  usually  for  about  50  seconds,  but  for  a  longer  time  if  the 
bolus  is  dry.  The  fluid  expressed  from  it  passes  down  the  oesophagus.. 
Munk  gives  the  following  interesting  calculation  : — 

"If  an  ox  reoeives  15  kilogs.  of  hay  per  diem  and  adds  60  kilogs.  of  saliva,  75 
kilogs.  reach  the  paunch.  Suppose  one-fifth  of  this — that  is,  15  kilogs. — ^pass 
through  the  reticulum  directly  to  the  psalterium  (rather  a  high  estimated  amoont), 
four-fifths — that  is,  60  kilogs. — remain  in  the  paunch  to  be  ruminated.  Allowing 
each  ball  ejected  from  the  paunch  to  the  mouth  for  re-mastication  to  weigh  120 
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gmnmes,  500  bites  will  be  required  to  re-maaticate  60  kilogs.  Each  ball  is  rumi- 
nated for  50  aeoonda — ^that  is,  500  x  50  =  420  miDutes — and  allowing  for  the  inter- 
val of  time  between  individnal  bites,  at  least  500  minutes,  that  is,  more  than  8 
hours  will  be  required  for  rumination.  As  rumination  does  not  go  on  during 
sleep  and  work,  and  as  from  2  to  3  hours  will  be  used  in  the  first  mastication 
and  swallowing  of  15  kilogs.  of  hay,  only  a  few  hours  remain  in  which  an  ox  could 
do  mechanical  labour.  Thus  oxen,  from  their  organization,  are  not  suited  for  long 
continuous  labour."  ^ 

After  the  ball  has  been  well  masticated,  it  re-descends  the  oesophagus, 
but  as  it  is  now  finely  comminuted  and  semi-fluid,  it  does  not  enter 
the  paunch  (a  very  small  quantity  may  do  so),  but  it  glides  along  the 
oesophageal  groove  into  the  psalterium.  The  portions  which  may  fall 
again  into  the  paunch  and  reticulum  will  of  course  be  again  ejected 
into  the  mouth  and  re-chewed.  The  pultaceous  and  semi-fluid  matters 
reach  the  psalterium,  but  as  the  openings  between  the  reticulum  and 
the  psalterium  and  between  the  psalterium  and  the  abomasum,  or  true 
stomach,  lie  near  each  other,  the  more  fluid  matters,  adhering  to  the 
walls  of  the  oesophageal  groove,  and  guided  by  a  shallow  continuation 
of  it  running  from  the  one  opening  to  the  other,  pass  directly  into  the 
abomasum  or  true  stomach.  The  coarser  particles  or  masses  of  food  in 
the  psalterium  are  submitted  to  a  process  of  straining  between  the 
leaflets  of  that  organ.  The  fluid  is  expressed,  and  by  strong  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  leaves,  thin  cake-like  masses  of  dry 
food  stuff  are  formed.  The  fluid  passes  along  the  continuation  of  the 
oesophageal  groove  to  the  true  stomach  (abomasum),  and  the  solid  cake- 
like masses  are  ejected  into  this  sac  by  strong  contractions  of  the  walls 
of  the  psalterium.  In  the  abomasum,  or  true  stomach,  a  true  digestive 
process  takes  place,  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  already  described. 
It  is  said  that  the  percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid  varies  from  '05  to 
-12,  and  that  lactic  acid  assists  in  the  process  of  petonization.  Young 
ruminants,  whilst  suckling,  have  a  small  paunch,  but  this  sac  rapidly 
increases  in  capacity  when  the  animal  begins  to  take  ordinary  vegetable 
food 

Chap.  Xn.— THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

After  the  chyme  has  escaped  from  the  stomach  through  the  pyloric 
orifice,  it  is  slowly  propelled  along  the  small  intestine  and  mixed  with 
three  secretions,  namely,  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  intes- 
tiiial  juice.  As  the  chyme  passes  along  the  bowel,  it  loses  water, 
soluble  matter,  and  fats,  as  will  be  explained  under  absorption. 

*  Munk,  op.  cit.j  p.  337. 
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The  movements  of  the  small  intestine  consist  of  regular  and  succes- 
sive contractions  from  above  downwards  by  which  the  calibre  of  the 
tube  is  diminished,  and  also  of  contractions  in  the  direction  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  tube  which  shorten  the  length  of  a  small  portion 
of  it,  and,  when  energetic,  move  a  loop  of  intestine  as  a 
whole.  The  circular  contractions  are  due  to  the  actions  of  the 
circular  fibres,  whilst  the  others  -depend  on  shortening  of  bundles 
of  the  longitudinal  fibres.  When  carefully  watched,  in  an  animal 
recently  dead,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  both  sets  of  fibres  in 
a  segment  of  the  bowel  may  act  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  produce  a 
peculiar  twisting  movement.  Such  movements  are  termed  peristaltic^ 
and  by  them  the  chyme  is  slowly  propelled  along  the  intestine.  The 
rate  of  movement  is  about  10  mm.  per  second. 

Nervous  Arrangements  of  the  Movements. — ^As  already  stated, 
there  are  two  nervous  plexuses  in  the  coat  of  the  intestine,  the  one  {Meiss- 
ner's  plexus)  found  in  the  submucous  coat  of  connective  tissue,  and  the 
other  {A  uerhactCs  plexus)  between  the  two  muscular  layera.  The  intestine 
is  also  supplied  with  filaments  from  the  vagi  and  splanchnic  nerves.  As 
peristaltic  movements  occur  readily  on  stimulation  after  a  portion  of 
the  bowel  has  been  severed  from  its  nervous  connections,  it  is  evident 
that  these  movements  are  regulated  by  ganglionic  centres  in  the  wall  of 
the  bowel  itself.  Peristaltic  movements  may  be  excited  in  a  portion 
of  intestine  either  mechanically  or  by  electricity;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  bowel  has  also  an 
influence  upon  them.  Thus  a  state  of  emptiness  or  of  great  fulness  of 
the  vessels  increases  the  movements,  as  when,  by  pressure  on  the  aorta, 
a  state  of  anaemia  is  caused,  or  when  pressure  on  the  great  veins  causes 
congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  bowel.  In  either  case,  there  will  be  a 
diminution  of  oxygen  and  an  increase  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  amount  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  blood  is  the 
exciting  cause.  The  approach  of  death,  by  interfering  with  the  cir- 
culation, an,d  profuse  haemorrhage,  by  emptying  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  bowel,  increase  peristalsis.  The  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the 
bowel  during  digestion  acts  as  a  normal  stimulus  in  carrying  on  the 
movement.  Excessive  stimulation  or  prolonged  congestion  arrests 
peristalsis,  and  the  bowel  becomes  paralysed.  Inflammatory  aflections 
of  the  bowel,  as  in  severe  peritonitis,  also  cause  paralysis,  and  in  these 
circumstances,  the  muscular  walls  become  distended  by  the  gases  in 
the  bowel,  a  condition  called  meteorism.  The  movement,  however, 
may  be  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  vagi  or  of  the  splanchnic  nerves. 
Thus,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  increases,  whilst  stimulation  of  the 
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splanchnic  arrests,  the  moyements.  The  vagus  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  motor  nerve  for  reinforcing  the  activity  of  the  ganglionic 
centres,  and  the  spknchnic  as  an  inhibitory  nerve  for  restraining  and 
controlling  these  centres.  The  inhibitory  action  of  the  splanchnic 
only  continues  when  the  circulation  is  normal  and  there  is  plenty  of 
arterial  blood  in  the  vessels.  If  the  blood  becomes  venous,  stimulation 
of  the  splanchnic  increases  peristalsis.  *  After  death,  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnic  always  produces  peristalsis,  like  stimulation  of  the  vagus. 
From  this  and  other  experiments,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
splanchnic  contains  not  only  motor  fibres,  but  also  inhibitory  fibres, 
whose  sensibility  is  lowered  by  venous  blood.  The  splanchnic  nerve, 
therefore,  may  be  held  to  contain  the  following  sets  of  fibres,  distri- 
buted to  the  bowel:  (1)  inhibitory;  (2)  motor;  (3)  vaso-motor,  to  the 
blood-vessels,  the  walls  of  which  contract  when  the  nerve  is  stimu- 
lated ;  and  (4)  sensory.  Intestinal  movements  may  also  be  influenced 
by  impressions  coming  from  the  higher  nervous  centres,  as  is  seen  in 
the  constipated  condition  frequently  met  with  in  nervous  affections. 
Strong  emotional  excitement  may  cause  increased  peristalsis,  as  indi- 
<cated  by  the  phrase  "yearning  of  the  bowels."  This  is  due  to  the 
stimulus  originating  in  the  cerebrum  acting  on  the  vaso-motor  centre 
through  the  medulla  oblongata^  and  thus  causing  contraction  of  the 
vessels  and  ansemia. 


Chap.  Xin.— STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LIVER. 

This  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  being  from  250  to  300  mm.  in 
the  transverse  direction,  from  160  to  175  mm.  from  its  posterior  to  its 
anterior  border,  and  about  90  mm.  in  thickness  in  its  thickest  part 
towards  the  right  and  posterior  part  of  the  organ.  It  weighs  from  1*42 
to  1*7  kilogramme.  It  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  about  ^V^h  of 
the  weight  of  the  body,  but  in  the  foetus,  and  in  early  life,  its  pro- 
portionate weight  is  greater  (Quain).  The  excretory  apparatus  con- 
sists of  the  hepatic  duct,  the  cystic  duct,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the 
common  bile  duct.  The  hepatic  duct,  50  mm.  in  length  and  4  Tnwi.  in 
diameter,  issues  from  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and  meets  at 
its  lower  end  with  the  cystic  duct  coming  from  the  gall-bladder,  the 
two  then  forming  the  common  bile  duct.  The  gall-bladder  is  a  pear- 
shaped  bag,  75  to  100  mm.  in  length,  and  from  37  to  40  mm.  in 
breadth,  and  its  capacity  is  about  -0355  litre.  Its  upper  end  or  fundus, 
directed  forwards,  downwards,  and  to  the  right,  projects  beyond  the 
anterior  body  of  the  liver,  and  from  the  other  end  issues  the  cystic  duct, 
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Hepatic  cells. 


Bile  ducts. 


about  40  mm.  in  length.   The  gall-bladder  is  absent  in  the  horse,  donkey, 
zebra,  deer,  camel,  dromedary,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  beaver,  hamster, 

mouse,  and  whale.  The  common 
bile  duct  {ductus  communis  chote- 
dochus),  about  75  mm.  in  length, 
and  from  4  to  6  mm.  in  diameter, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  hepa- 
tic and  cystic  ducts,  reaches 
the  descending  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  and  after  running 
obliquely  for  about  20  mm.  in 
the  walls  of  that  portion  of  the 
bowel,  opens  into  its  cavity  ]by  a 

Pigment  cells.  Blood  capillaries  common     orificC    with    the    pan- 

Pio.  6i.-Prom  a  section  of  frog's  Uver.  x  240 d.  crcatic  duct,  near  the  juuction 

The  gland  cells  surround  the  very  narrow  lamina,  ^  •* 

or  bUe  ducts,  or  bile  capillaries,  and  they  have  on   of    the    descending    and    inferior 

the  other  side  blood  capillariefl.     The  gland  cells  ^ 

▼acuoies.  trausversc  portions  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  about  75  to  100  mm. 
below  the  pylorus.  The  nature  of  the  opening  is  such  that  none 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowel   can  enter  the  duct.      The  organ  is 


show  difFerent  stages  of  secretion. 
(Method  No.  81,  Appendix.) 


Blood  capillaries. 


Bile  capillaries. 


Hepatic  cells. 


Fio.  62.— From  a  section  of  rabbit's  liyer.  in  which  the 
capillaries  of  the  portal  vein  have  been  iniected  with  red, 
and  the  bile  capillaries  or  ducts  with  blue,  injection. 
X  240  d.  The  hepatic  cells  have  blood  capillaries  on  both 
sides.  ( In  some  parts  of  the  preparation,  the  red  injection 
has  contracted,  so  that  gaps,  f ,  occur  between  the  hepatic 
ceUs  and  the  blood  capillaries.)  The  bile  ducts  do  not 
touch  the  blood  capilliuries  anvwhere.  They  are  always 
separated  bv  half  the  breadth  ox  a  cell.  The  dark  patches 
in  the  blood  capillaries  are  optical  transyerse  sections  of 
capillaries  passing  vertically  through  the  thickness  of 
the  section.    (Method  No.  82,  Appendix.) 

supplied  with  blood  by  the  portal  vein,  and  as  this  vein  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  pancreas,  and  spleen, 
it  is  evident  that  the  liver  receives  all  the  blood  which  has  previously 
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circulated  in  these  organs.     It  is  also  supplied  with  arterial  blood  by 
the  hepatic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis.     The  blood  is  conveyed 


Fio.  53.— Throe  figurei  showing  the  relation  of 
the  hepatic  cellB  to  the  bile  capillaries  and  to  the 
Mood  capillaries.  1.  From  the  $nakt,  according 
to  HeriDg.  Here  we  find  the  hepatic  cells  clustered 
round  a  fine  bile  duct,  as  in  Fig.  51 .  2.  From  the 
»alaniand4T,  according  to  Eberth,  showing  a  long 
bile  duct  between  two  rows  of  hepatic  cells,  and 
blood  capillaries  on  the  other  side  of  the  cells.  8. 
From  the  ra55t<,  showing  that  the  bile  capillaries, 
C  and  the  blood  capillaries,  a,  nerer  touch,  but  are 
idways  separated  by  the  whole  or  the  fraction 
of  a  hepatic  ceU. 


Fio.  54.— Bile  capillaries  in  rabbit's 
liver,  injected  with  Berlin  blue  solu- 
tion. Observe  the  small  intercellu- 
lar passages  give  off  shorter  passages 
witn  blind  ends,  or  vacuoles. 


Fio.  55.— a  preparation  similar  to 
that  in  Fig.  54,  showing  also  fine 
threads  passing  from  the  bile 
capillaries  into  the  hepatic  cell. 
Vacuoles  are  also  seen. 


We 


from  the  liver  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins, 
shall  now  consider  its  more  minute  structure. 

The  liver  is  essentially  a  ramified  tubular  gland.  It  is  found  in  this 
condition,  however,  during  the  whole  of  life  only  in  amphibians  and 
reptiles ;  in  birds  and  mammals  changes  occur  so  early  in  development 
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as  entirely  to  conceal  its  tubular  character.  The  special  arrangement 
of  the  blood-vessels  also  confers  on  the  liver  peculiarities  of  structure. 
When  we  investigate  the  liver  of  the  lower  animals,  or  that  of  embry- 
onic mammalia,  we  can  establish  the  general  principle  of  gland  struc- 
ture, namely,  that  one  side  of  the  gland  cells  is  turned  to  the  lumen  of 
the  gland  and  the  other  to  the  blood-vessels.  The  lumina  of  the 
glands,  however,  are  very  narrow,  not  broader  thisin  1  to  2  /li,  and  they 
are  termed  hUe  ducts,  or  bile  capillaries  (Fig.  51,  p.  106).  Some  have 
supposed  that  these  have  a  distinct  wall,  not  formed  of  endothelium. 
When  we  examine  sections  of  the  liver  of  adult  mammals  we  do  not 
find  the  same  appearances.  We  find  that  each  hepatic  cell  does  not 
stand  related  to  blood  capillaries  on  one,  but  on  many  sides  (Fig.  51). 
But  the  blood  capillaries  never  come  into  close  contact  with  the  bile  ducts 
or  bile  capillaries ;  a  portion  of  a  hepatic  cell  always  intervenes.  Thus 
the  blood  capillaries  run  along  the  edges  of  the  hepatic  cell,  while  the  bile 
capillaries  run  along  -the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  cell.  This  is  the 
arrangement  in  the  rabbit,  but  in  man  bile  capillaries  run  along  the 
edges  also  (Stohr).  The  liver,  therefore,  differs  from  all  other  glands  in 
having  not  one  entire  cell,  but  only  a  portion  of  a  cell  between  the 
lumen  of  the  gland  and  the  blood  capillaries,  so  that  the  blood  capil- 
laries are  more  intimately  related  to  the  secreting  cell  than  in  any  other 
gland.      This  is  well  illustrated  by  Fig.  52,  p.  106,  and  Fig.  53,  p.  107. 

By  the  method  of  injecting  the  bile 
ducts  with  a  solution  of  Berlin  blue, 
Kupffer  has  brought  out  several  points 
of  interest  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  54, 
55,  and  56. 

Chrzonazczewsky  was  the  first  to  employ 
the  method  of  natural  injection.  An  aqueous 
solation  of  salpho-indigotate  of  soda  is  in- 
jected into  the  jagnlar  vein.  After  1}  hoar, 
the  animal  is  killed  and  the  portal  vein  is  in- 
jected with  gelatin  and 'carmine,  or  an  injec- 
tion of  an  aqneous  solution  of  chloride  of 
potassium  may  be  introduced.  The  blue 
sulpho-indigotate  is  found  in  the  network  of 
bile  capillaries.  The  appearance  of  the  pre- 
paration thus  obtained  is  shown  in  Fig.  57, 
but,  as  above  explained,  the  bile  capillaries 
have  no  ducts. 


Pio.  56.— Frc»'8  liver  after  the  animal  had 
a  solution  of  sulpho-indigotate  of  soda 
injected  into  its  blood.  The  colouring 
matter  has  been  separated  from  the  blood 
by  the  cells  and  thrown  into  the  bile 
passages.  Observe  that  the  small  branches 
in  the  cell  ramify  through  the  cell  and 
.inastomose. 


The  Hepatic  Cells  and  Blood-Vessels, — The  hepatic  cells,  from  18  to 
26  IX  in  diameter,  are  irregularly  shaped  cells,   having  angular  borders 
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Thej  have  no  cell  wall,  and  the  granular  protoplasm  of  which  they  are 
composed  contains  one  or  several  nuclei.  In  the  protoplasm  we  also 
find  pigment,  and  often  small  granules  of  fat,  more  especially  in  the 
cells  of  young  and  well-fed  animals.  The  appearance  of  the  cell  varies 
according  to  its  condition  of  functional  activity  (Figs.  58  and  59). 


Pio.  57.— Portion  of 
liver  injected  by 
natural  method,  a, 
Ule  capillaries:  b, 
hepatic  capillaries. 


Fio.  68.  —  Human 
hepatic  cells.  x5«0d. 
ShowioK  globules  of 
fat  in  the  cells.  6, 
impression  made  by 
a  minute  capillary. 
rMetbod  No.  88, 
Appendix.) 


Fio.  59.— Human 
hepatic  cells,  x 
5«0  d.  1,  Cells 
durinff  fasting ;  2, 
cells  during  diges- 
tion. (Method  No. 
34,  Appendix.) 


During  fasting  the  cells  are  small,  dull  in  optical  appearance,  and  their 
outline  is  indistinct.     They  become  larger,  clearer  in  the  centre,  and 


Sublobular 
Vein. 


"^mri 


BUo  ducts. 


Interlobular 
Veins. 


Fio.  60. — Section  of  human  liver  near  the  surface,  x  40  d.  Two  entire  lobules 
are  seen  and  two-thirds  of  another  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  lobules  are  not  sharply  defined,  and  the  existence  of  lobules  is  indi- 
cated chiefiy  by  the  section  of  the  small  vein  in  the  centre.  Observe  the 
hepatic  cells  are  arranged  radiaUyfrom  the  central  vein.  (Method  No.  35' 
Appendix.) 

they  show  a  coarsely  granular  ring  near  the  border  during  digestion 
Both  conditions  may  be  found  in  cells  from  the  same  liver.     Much  of 
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the  granular  matter  consists  of  glycogen.  It  is  more  abundant  after  a 
meal  rich  in  carbohydrates.  When  no  glycogen  is  present,  a  high 
power  shows  a  reticulated  structure  in  the  protoplasm. 

When  we  examine  a  thin  section  of  the  liver  with  a  low  power  (25 
diameters)  we  see  irregularly  polygonal  areas  more  or  less  sharply 
diflFerentiated  by  connective  tissue.  These  are  the  lobvles  of  the  liver, 
and  they  consist  of  hepatic  cells  and  blood-vessels.  Usually  slightly 
oval,  or  in  transverse  section  polygonal,  the  length  of  a  lobule  is  2  mm., 
and  its  breadth  1  mm.    Around  the  circumference  of  each  lobule  lie  the 


Ttitttrlobalttr  tqJu. 


lutmlobulAT  tqLi].  IntQi-lobular  vctn. 


J,  ■■    '     "I'    'l 


Fio.  62.— Section  of  cat's  liver  near  the  surface. 
Injected  from  the  vena  cava,  x  40  d.  Observe 
four  lobules.  The  injection  has  filled  the  central 
vein  and  the  capillaries  leading  into  it,  but  it  has 
not  entered  the  portal  capillaries,  or  interlobular 
veins.    (Method  No.  87,  Appendix.) 


Fia.  61.— Section  of  rabbit's  liver  near  the 
surface.  Injected  from  the  portal  vein. 
X  40  d.  Observe  three  lobules.  The  injec- 
tion has  filled  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
called  interlobular  veins,  and  in  the  upper 
lobule  it  has  entered  the  lobule  and  pMsed 
on  to  the  central  vein.  (Method  No.  86, 
Appendix.) 

ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  called  the  interlobular  vein&  Capillaries 
pass  from  these  into  the  lobule,  and  they  unite  to  form  a  central  vein 
(Fig.  60).  These  capillaries  have  a  diameter  of  from  10  to  14  /*,  and 
they  form  numerous  anastomoses  with  the  vessels  in  adjoining  lobules. 
The  spaces  in  the  capillary  network  are  occupied  by  hepatic  cells,  and 
these  are  arranged  in  a  radial  manner  round  the  vessel  in  the  centre  of 
the  lobule.  This  central  vessel  is  termed  the  intrcUobtdar  vein.  The 
intralobular  veins  are  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins.  Each  intra- 
lobular vein  opens  into  a  sttblohular  vein,  which  runs  on  one  side  of  the 
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lobule,  and  by  the  confluence  of  the  sublobular  veins  the  hepatic  veins 
are  formed.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  run  along  with  those  of 
the  portal  vein,  and  they  terminate  in  the  interlobular  tissue,  where 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  the  bile 
ducts,  wind  round  these  in  a  spiral  manner.  The  small  veins  originat- 
ing from  the  plexus  formed  by  the  hepatic  artery  open  into  inter- 
lobular veins  of  the  portal  system.  The  hepatic  artery  also  supplies  a 
network  of  fine  capillaries  found  in  the  capsule  of  the  liver.  The 
course  of  the  blood-vessels  is  therefore  as  follows:  The  portal  vein 
enters  the  fissure  of  the  liver,  divides  again  and  again  into  finer  and 
finer  branches  which  run  between  the  lobules  (interlobular  veins). 
From  these,  small  capillaries  enter  the  lobules  and  terminate  in  the 
central  veins  (intralobular  veins).  Several  of  such  veins  form  a  sub- 
lobular vein,  and  these  form  the  hepatic  veins.  The  capillaries  of  the 
hepatic  artery  terminate  outside  the  lobules  (Figs.  61,  62,  63). 


Sublobular 
vein. 


Pio.  63.— Portion  of  a  yertical  section  of  cat's  liyer.  The  injection  was  sent 
through  the  inferior  vena  cava,  x  15  d.  Observe  the  sublobular  vein  receiv- 
ing several  intralobular  veins.  The  injection  mass  has  fallen  out  of  the 
huger  vessels.    (Method  No.  38,  Appendix.) 

Unlike  what  we  find  in  other  glands,  very  few  hepatic  cells  bound 
the  lumen  of  the  gland,  not  more  than  two  being  related  to  a  single 
lumen  or  bile  capillary,  and  the  structure  is  compUcated  by  the  arrange- 
ment that  bile  capillaries  do  not  lie  on  one  but  on  several  sides  of  a 
hepatic  celL  These  form  a  meshwork  in  which  the  hepatic  cells  are 
situated.  The  bile  capillaries,  or  radicles  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  are 
passages  among  the  hepatic  cells.  Sometimes  they  are  termed  intror 
lobular  bile  passages.  At  the  margins  of  the  lobules  they  pass  into  the 
interlobular  bile  ducts  which  have  a  distinct  wall,  composed  of  a  structure- 
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less  memJbrana  propria  and  of  flat  epithelial  cells.  By  the  union  of 
interlobular  ducts  the  larger  bile  ducts  are  formed.  The  larger  ducts 
have  thick  walls  formed  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  and  they 
are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  each  provided  at  the  free 
border  with  a  cuticular  thickening,  like  those  on  the  villi  of  the  small 
intestine.  Goblet  cells  may  also  be  found.  The  hepatic,  cystic,  and 
common  bile  duct  have  a  submucous  coat  and  a  tunica  propria.  The 
latter  contains  involuntary  muscular  fibres  running  both  transversely 
and  longitudinally.  The  tunica  propria  also  contains  short  pear-shaped 
tubular  glands  lined  with  mucous  epithelial  cells.  These  are  the  glands 
of  the  bile  ducts.  The  wall  of  the  gall  bladder  shows  the  same  structure, 
but  the  muscular  coat  is  much  thicker.  Certain  bile  ducts  end  in  cul- 
de-sacs  outside  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  more  especially  along  its  left 
margin,  near  the  portal  fissure,  and  near  the  situation  of  the  vena  cava. 
They  represent  embryonic  conditions  of  the  liver  substance. 

The  liver  is  covered  with  a  capsule  {OlissorCa  capsule)  composed  of  connective 
tissue  and  elastic  fibres.  This  is  thickest  at  the  portal  fissure.  It  forms  a  sheath 
for  the  portal  vessels  and  the  ducts,  and  surrounding  these,  it  penetrates  into  the 

substance  of  the  liver.  The  connective  tissue 
layers  become  thinner  and  thinner  until  they 
form  an  extremely  thin  layer  surrounding  each 
lobule,  separating  the  lobules  from  each  other. 
This  may  be  called  interlobular  connective 
tissue.  Delicate  fibres  of  connective  tissue  also 
penetrate  the  substance  of  each  lobule,  forming 
intralobular  connective  tissue. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  accompany 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  surrounding 
these  as  a  spiral  network.  They  pass  even  into 
the  lobules,  in  the  form  of  minute  channels 

surrounding  the  blood  capillaries,  and  they  cozn- 
Fio.    64.— Section    of    human    Uver.  •     j.       -j.!.    •     -i  j-       j.u    • 

X  240  d.  c,  blood  capillaries,  still  municate  with  smiilar  spaces  surroundmg  the  in- 
showing  at  X  blood  corpuscles ;  6,  tralobular  and  sublobular  veins.  There  is  also  a 
intralobular   connective   tissue.    The  i       *.  ,  i      .       .        i 

majority  of  the  hepatic  cells  have    narrow  meshed  network  of  lymphatics  m  the 

Jf^VriVtflve"KL"r<n]l:  cai«°l«  of  *!>«  liver  which  anaatomoses  freely 
Method  No.  39,  Appendix.)  with  the  deep  seated  lymphatics.      Lymphoid 

follicles  in  small  numbers  occur  in  connection  with  the  interlobular  lymphatics. 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  arise  from  the  coeliac  plexus  and  from  the  vagi  nerves, 
more  especially  the  left  vagus.  They  enter  the  liver  in  close  relation  with  the 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery.  In  the  liver  substance  chiefly  non-medullated 
fibres  are  met  with,  but  a  very  few  are  meduUated.  Small  groups  of  ganglion 
cells  have  also  been  observed.  PflUger  has  long  held  that  certain  nerve  filaments 
end  in  hepatic  cells.  Maccallum  has  traced  nerve  filaments  into  connection  with 
hepatic  cells,  both  in  man  and  in  Necturus,  He  traces  nerve  filaments  into  a  peri- 
vascular network  and  thence  into  a  plexus  among  the  cells  of  the  lobule.     From 
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the  fibrils  of  the  intercellular  network  minute  twigs  are  given  off  which  terminate 
each  in  a  delicate  bead  in  the  interior  of  the  hepatic  cell  near  the  nucleus.^ 


Chap.  XIV.— THE  BILE. 

The  liver  consists  of  a  large  number  of  lobules,  each  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  liver  in  miniature.  Each  lobule  receives  a  supply 
of  blood  from  two  sources,  namely,  (1)  from  the  portal  vein,  and  (2) 
from  the  hepatic  artery.  The  first  conveys  blood  to  the  lobule  which 
has  already  passed  through  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
and  which  is  richly  supplied  with  matters  absorbed  during  its  passage ; 
whilst  the  second  conveys  arterial  -blood  for  the  direct  nourishment  of 
the  vessels,  connective  tissue,  eta,  of  the  lobule.  From  the  blood  of 
the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  cells  in  the  lobule  secrete  various  matters, 
some  of  which  they  pour  into  the  origins  of  hepatic  ducts,  so  as  to  form 
a  fluid  called  Ule,  The  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  lobules  by  the 
radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein,  which  vessel  pours  it  into  the  vena  cava. 
This  blood  has  lost  certain  materials  which  have  been  separated  from 
it  to  form  bile,  and  it  has  gained  other  materials  which  have  been 
elaborated  by  the  hepatic  cells.  The  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contains 
more  albumin,  haemoglobin,  fat,  water,  and  salts  than  that  of  the 
hepatic  vein,  and  it  probably  contains  less  cholesterin  and  lecithin. 
The  portal  vein  also  brings  to  the  liver  the  form  of  sugar  obtained  by 
the  digestion  of  carbohydrates,  while  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein 
contains  the  sugar  obtained  from  glycogen,  and  also  glycogen  itself. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  functions  of  the  hepatic  cells  are  of  a  very 
complex  character,  inasmuch  as  they  separate  or  form  not  only  the 
elements  of  bile,  but  also  are  the  seat  of  the  changes  which  result  in 
the  formation  of  glycogen,  sugar,  diastatic  ferment,  urea,  etc. 

Fresh  liver  substance  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  but  it  becomes  acid  after 
death.  It  contains  various  proteid  substances,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily discriminated.  The  hepatic  cells  also  yield  from  1  '2  to  1  '6  per  cent,  of 
glycogen,  a  carbohydrate,  the  physiological  relations  of  which  will  be  afterwards 
considered.  Fatty  matters  appear  in  the  hepatic  cells  as  minute  refractive  par- 
ticles. They  also  yield  traces  of  urea,  uric  acid,  cholesterin,  and  jecorin,  a 
peculiar  body  containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  having  the  property  of 
reducing  cupric  to  cuprous  oxide.  The  liver  also  yields  to  analysis  inorganic 
matters  in  the  form  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  chlorine,  and  the 
mineral  acids.  It  also  contains  iron  sufiBcient  often  to  give,  in  a  liver  hardened 
in  alcohol,  a  blue  colour  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

A,   B.   Maccallum,  B.A.,   University   College,   Toronto,    Qtiart.   JourruU  of 
Micros.  Science,  vol.  xxvii.  part  4.    New  ser.  p.  462. 
XL  H 
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Metallic  substances  taken  with  the  food,  such  as  copper,  mercury,  lead,  man- 
ganese, are  readily  found  in  the  liver. 

1.  Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  the  Bile. — 
We  have  at  present  to  consider  the  properties  only  of  one  of  the 
products  of  the  metabolism  in  the  hepatic  cells,  namely,  the  bile,  and 
especially  its  relations  with  the  digestive  and  other  processes  occurring 
in  the  small  intestine.  The  nature  of  the  other  products  of  metabolism, 
glycogen,  urea,  fat,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  in  treating  of  nutritional 
changes.  The  bile  may  be  considered  both  as  a  fluid  concerned  in  the 
digestive  process  and  as  an  excretion,  that  is  to  say,  the  bile  takes  part 
in  physico-chemical  operations  in  the  bowel,  and  at  least  a  portion  of 
it  is  excreted  as  useless  or  injurious  matter  in  the  faeces. 

For  experimental  purposes,  bile  may  be  obtained  by  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  fistula,  an  operation  first  performed  by  Schwann  in 
1844.  This  operation,  which  has  been  frequently  performed  on  dogs, 
is  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  the  hands  of  competent  observers,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  the  means  of  giving  much  information  regarding  the 
bile,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  as  biliary  fistulse  in  the 
human  being  are  rare. 

The  mode  of  establishing  a  permanerU  biliary  fistula  in  the  dog  is  as  follows : — 
The  animal  having  been  anaesthetized,  the  abdomen  is  opened.  A  ligature  is  tied 
round  the  bile  duct  immediately  after  it  receives  the  cystic  duct ;  another  ligature 
is  applied  round  the  duct  near  the  intestine,  and  the  duct  between  the  two  liga- 
tures is  divided.  The  fandus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  brought  to  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  and  secured  there  by  stitches.  The  fundus  is  then  opened,  and  a 
canala  is  inserted  into  the  gall-bladder.  A  temporary  fistula  may  be  established 
by  Rutherford's  method,  thus  described  : — **  Through  an  opening  in  the  linea  alba 
a  glass  canula  was  inserted  into  the  common  bile  duct,  near  to  its  junction  with 
the  duodenum,  and  tied  therein.  To  the  end  of  the  canula  projecting  from  the 
abdomen  a  short  caoutchouc  tube  was  attached,  and  to  the  free  end  of  this  a  short 
glass  tube  drawn  to  a  narrow  apertare  so  that  the  bile  might  drop  from  it,  aa 
Rohrig  had  recommended.  The  gall-bladder  was  then  compressed,  in  order  to 
fill  the  whole  tubing  with  bile,  and  the  cystic  duct  was  clamped  to  prevent  its 
return  to  the  gall-bladder,  and  to  compel  all  the  bile  secreted  by  the  liver  to  flow 
through  the  canula."^  This  is  similar  to  the  method  of  Colin  b}'  which,  in  1850, 
he  established  temporary  iistulae  in  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Fresh  bile  is  a  yellowish-green  or  dark-green  fluid  in  herbivora,  and 
it  is  reddish-yellow  or  yellowish-brown  in  man,  and  in  most  carnivora. 
When  allowed  to  stand  in  air,  brownish-yellow  bile  becomes  dark  brown, 
and  green  bile  more  intensely  green.     It  has  a  peculiar  odour  (especially 

1  Rutherford  on  the  "  Physiological  Actions  of  Drugs  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile." 
Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  xxix.  p.  138. 
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when  heated)  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  contains  no  morphological  elements 
except  a  few  epithelial  cells  from  the  gall-bladder  and  a  few  mucous 
corpuscles.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1026  to  1030;  it  gives  a 
neutral  reaction.  After  coming  from  the  gall-bladder,  it  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  mucus,  yielding  mucin,  readily  thrown  down  by 
alcohoL  A  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  presents  well-marked 
fluorescence :  it  is  pink  by  transmitted,  and  green  by  reflected,  light. 
Bile  taken  from  the  gall-bladder  is  darker  in  colour,  and  more  inspis- 
sated, that  is,  thicker,  than  that  taken  from  a  fistula.  Not  only  does 
the  mucus  of  the  gall-bladder  add  mucus  to  the  bile,  but  a  portion  of 
the  water  of  the  bile  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  in  the  wall  of  the 
gall-bladder.  In  100  parts  of  bile  taken  from  bile  ducts  there  are 
about  5  of  solid  matters  in  the  rabbit,  2  in  the  guinea-pig,  and  in  man 
only  from  1  to  1  '6.  After  thickening  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  amount 
of  solid  matter  may  rise  to  10  or  even  20  per  cent.  The  solids  consist 
of  inorganic  substances — cholesterin,  colouring  matters,  soaps,  neutral 
fats,  and  bile  salts.  Bile  pigments  and  bile  salts  do  not  occur  normally 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  bile  also  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  (from  5  to  50  per  cent,  by  volume)  of  carbonic  acid  and  traces 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogeo. 

The  mineral  matters  contained  in  bile  consist  of  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  of  potassium,  phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  carbonate  of 
soda,  oxide  of  iron,  and  traces  of  silica.  In  many  cases,  also,  traces 
have  been  found  of  manganese  and  copper. 

The  f ollowiog  analyses  of  bile  show  its  percentage  composition  in  different  animals : — ^ 


Water, 

Solids, 

Bile  Salts, 

Lecithin,  Cholesterin,  Fats,  Soaps, 

Mucus  and  Pigment, 

Inorganic  Salts,      .... 


I. 
Man. 


86*3 
13-7 

8-2 

2 

2-2 

0-8 


i> 


II. 
Ox. 


90-4 
9-6 

8-0 

0-3 
1-3 


HI. 
Pig. 


88-8 
11-2 
/7-3 
t2-2 
0-6 
11 


IV. 
Dog. 


85-2 

14-8 

12-6 

1-3 

0-3 

0-6 


L,  Frerichs ;  II.,  Berzelius ;  III.,  Gundlach  and  Strecker ;  lY.,  Munk. 
In  100  parts  by  weight  of  human  bile,  Jacobsen  ^  found  *1276  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  2*4508  of  chloride  of  sodiam,  '5984  of  phosphate  of  soda,  '1672  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  '4180  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  large  amount  of  sodium 
salts  is  noteworthy.  The  amount  of  sulphur  obtained  from  human  bile  varies. 
Jaoobsen  found  from  *021  to  '925  per  cent,  in  nine  cases,  and  in  one  case  as  much 
as  2*67  per  cent.    Bischoff  and  Lossen  found  '83  to  2*99  per  cent. 

» Munk  op.  eU,  p.  344. 

'  Jaoobsen.     Quoted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  op,  cit.  p.  299. 
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The  colouring  matters  of  bile  are  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  the  general 
characters  of  which  are  described  in  Vol.  I.  p.  130.  It  is  necessary 
here  to  allude  to  some  of  their  special  characteristics. 

The  chief  pigment  of  the  bile,  hUirubiny  CjgHjgNoO;,,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  it  is  best  obtained  by  the  action  of  hot  chloroform.  From 
the  chloroform  solution  it  separates  in  the  form  of  small,  rhombic,  orange-yellow 
prisms.  It  is  identical  with  hsematoidin,  one  of  the  derivatives  of  haemoglobin 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  129).  Bilirubin  is  held  in  solution  in  the  bile  by  the  sodium  salts 
of  the  bile  acids.  The  bile  of  herbivora  also  contains  biliverdin^  CiJE[i^'Sfi4;,  another 
pigment  derived  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation.  It  is  a  black-green  powder.  The 
test  for  the  bile  pigments  is  known  as  GmeJin'M  reaction.  If  we  add  to  a  little  of 
the  fluid  supposed  to  contain  the  pigment  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  a  white 
plate  a  few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  play  of  colours  will  be  seen  in  a  series  of 
rings  in  the  following  order,  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  finally  yellow.  ThU 
test  is  delicate  enough  to  detect  bilirubin  in  a  solution  containing  only  1  in 
80,000  of  water.  The  addition  of  bromine  water  to  the  solution  of  the  pigment  in 
chloroform  produces  the  same  play  of  colours.  The  reaction  proposed  by  Briicke 
is  to  add  to  the  fluid  a  solution  of  1  part  of  pure  nitric  acid  in  4  of  water,  and  then  to 
pour  down  the  side  of  the  test  tube  a  little  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A 
play  of  colours  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  fluids.  This  reaction  is  modified  by 
E.  Von  Fleischl,  who  substitutes  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  the 
nitric  acid.  If  wc  add  a  little  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  fluid  containing -bile  pigment, 
a  green  colour  is  produced.  As  to  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  these  pigments 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  130,  et  wq. 

The  bile  scdts  are  glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of  soda.  The  glyco- 
cholate  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  bile  of  the  human  being  and 
of  omnivora,  it  is  absent  from  the  bile  of  camivora,  whilst  it  is  very 
abundant  in  that  of  herbivora.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a  precipitate 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  crystallized  bile,  by  the  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Taurocholic  acid  contains  sulphur;  it  is  the  only  acid 
found  in  the  bile  of  camivora,  and  in  human  bile  is  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  the  other  acid. 

If  we  make  an  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  and  then  add  ether  in  excess,  the  bile  salts 
separate  out  in  a  crystalline  form.  VThen  the  bile  acids  are  boiled  with  acids,  or 
with  baryta  water,  or  if  they  are  boiled  under  pressure,  both  yield  an  acid,  cholalic 
acid,  which  is  non -nitrogenous  (see  Vol.  I.  pp.  106-7).  This  acid  is  united  to 
taurin  to  form  the  one  bile-acid,  taurocholic  acid,  and  to  glycocin  to  form  the  other, 
glycocholic  acid.  The  test  of  Pettenkofer  is  to  add  to  the  fluid  containing  the  acid? 
in  solution  a  little  of  a  strong  solution  of  cane  sugar,  and  then  a  few  drops  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  union  of  the  acid  with  the  water  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  to  60"  or  70"  C,  and  a  beautiful  purplish-violet  or  cherry-red  colour 
is  produced.  (Vol.  I.  p.  108. )  To  avoid  the  blackening  of  the  sugar  by  carbon- 
ization, the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  has  been  suggested  instead  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Hay  has  pointed  out  that  the  bile  acids  or  their  soluble  salts  lower  the  surface 
tension  of  fluids.  If  a  little  sublimed  sulphur  be  thrown  on  a  fluid  containing  the 
bile  salts,  the  particles  of  sulphur  sink. 
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To  obtain  glycockolic  acid,  add  to  ox  bile  equal  parts  of  bydrochloric  acid  and 
ether.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand,  and  after  some  days  the  acid  will  separate 
out  in  the  form  of  fine  shining  needles.  Keutral  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  this 
acid  from  a  mixture  containing  the  two  bile  acids. 

Cholcdic  add,  CsiH^oOg,  is  obtained  by  boiling  taurocholic  acid  with  baryta  water 
and  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  bile.  It  exists  in  the  form  of 
four-sided  prismatic  crystals  (see  Fig.  40,  p.  107,  VoL  I. ).  Closely  related  to  this 
substance  is  hyocholalic  add,  C2BH40O4,  obtained  from  pig's  bile. 

GlycociUf  C^HsNO),  or  sugar  of  gelatin  (so  called  because  it  can  be  produced  by 
boiling  gelatin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid),  appears  in  the  fonn  of  rhombohedric 
or  prismatic  crystals,  having  a  sweetish  taste  (Fig.  28,  p.  91,  Vol.  L).  It  does 
not  occur  in  the  free  state. 

Tavrin,  C3H7NSO3,  crystallizes  as  colourless  six-sided  prisms  (Fig.  33,  p.  96,  VoL 
L).  Besides  existing  in  taurocholic  acid,  it  is  found  in  the  muscles  of  various  fishes 
and  of  the  horse,  and  it  exists  in  the  kidneys  and  lungs  of  many  mammals. 

The  bile  also  contains  cholesterin,  C28H44O,  a  substance  held  in  solution  by  the 
bile  salts.  It  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  gall  stones  from  which  it  may  be 
readily  prepared  if  we  extract  it  from  these  with  boiling  ether,  and  then  distil  off 
the  ether,  dissolve  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  allow  the  solution  to  cool.  The 
crystalline  mass  is  then  heated  with  alcoholic  potash.  The  crystals  appear  as 
rhombic  plates,  often  having  one  obtuse  angle  wanting.  (See  Fig.  61,  p.  '147, 
VoL  1.  ;  the  tests  are  there  described.) 

In  the  fresh  condition,  bile  does  not  contain  any  of  the  derivatives 
of  the  bile-acids,  but  small  quantities  of  other  nitrogenous  compounds, 
such  as  urea,  lecithin,  etc.,  may  be  found. 

2.  Physiological  Characters  of  the  Bile. — The  quantity  of  bile 
secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  much  greater  in  herbivora  than  in 
camivora. 

Id  cases  of  fistula  in  an  adult  man,  from  450  to  550  c.cm.  of  bile  have  been 
collected  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  amounts  to  about  10  grms.  of  bile  (containing 
*5  grms.  of  solids)  per  kilog.  of  body  weight.  According  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  the 
ratio  per  1  kilog.  of  body  weight  is  for  the  dog  20  grms.,  for  the  cat  18  grms.,  for 
the  sheep  25  grms.,  for  the  rabbit  130  grms. ,  and  for  the  guinea  pig  175  grms.  By 
temporary  biliary  fistula,  Colin  obtained  per  hour  from  the  horse  250  to  300  grms., 
ox  from  100  to  120  grms.,  sheep  from  10  to  18  grms.,  and  pig  from  75  to  160  grms. 
of  bile.  This  observer  also  states  that  the  liver  of  the  horse  secretes  6  kilogs.,  of 
the  ox  2-64  kilogs. ,  of  the  sh^ep  34  kilogs.  of  bile  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  smaller 
the  animal,  especially  among  herbivora,  the  greater  tho  amount  of  bile  secreted. 
Thus  the  liver  of  an  adult  guinea  pig  weighs  about  40  grms.  and  it  secretes  in  twenty- 
four  hours  about  175  grms.  of  bile,  that  is  four  times  the  weight  of  the  liver.  Since 
the  bile  of  this  animal  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  solids,  and  the  liver  substance 
about  25  per  cent,  of  solids,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  solids  of  the  liver  is  resolved 
into  bile  in  twenty-four  hours  (Munk).  This  indicates  the  active  metabolism  going 
on  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

Variations  during  Digestion, — Bile  is  secreted  continuously  and  under 
a  certain  pressure.     The  pressure  under  which  the  bile  is  secreted  is 
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very  low.  This  is  what  may  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  small 
diameter  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  fact  that  the  portal  vein 
originates  in  capillaries  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  spleen.  Heidenhain 
found  the  pressure  by  which  the  bile  is  forced  along  the  ducts  to  be 
about  15  mm.  of  mercury,  or  the  one-fiftieth  of  an  atmosphere.  But 
even  this  small  pressure  is  greater  than  that  in  the  portal  veins  (double 
the  amount  in  the  dog,  according  to  Heidenhain),  and  therefore  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  not  a  mechanical  filtration  due  to  blood  pressure. 
The  bile  is  secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells.  A  small  amount  is  secreted 
even  during  starvation.  The  amount  is  increased  during  the  phases  of 
digestion.  In  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  stomach  is 
always  more  or  less  full,  these  variations  are  not  so  marked ;  but  in. 
man,  and  in  the  dog,  the  secretion  increases  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  food,  attains  a  maximum  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  hour,  then 
decreajses,  and  rises  again  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  hour,  or  perhaps  as 
late  as  the  fifteenth  hour,  when  it  reaches  a  second  maximum,  and  then 
slowly  declines.  The  total  quantity  of  bile  formed  is  also  aflfected  by 
the  nature  of  the  food.  The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  and  the  total 
amount  of  solids  are  increased  by  a  meat  diet.  A  diet  composed 
exclusively  of  fat  causes  a  great  diminution.  The  amount  is  much 
greater  in  herbivora  than  in  camivora. 

Influence  of  the  Circulation  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile, — The  hepatic  artery 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nutrient  vessel  of  the  liver,  and  the  portal  vein 
supplies  the  blood  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  secretion  is 
affected  by  changes  in  the  amount  of  blood  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  organ.  Thus,  it  is  increased  by  injecting  blood  into  the  veins, 
and  it  may  be  diminished  by  bleeding  or  by  compression  of  the  aorta. 
If  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  vein  be  obstructed,  the  secretion 
diminishes  or  may  be  suppressed,  and  death  speedily  occurs.  Again,  the 
amount  will  be  affected  by  the  readiness  with  which  blood  flows  away 
by  the  hepatic  vein.  An  obstruction  to  the  hepatic  circulation  first 
increases  the  secretion,  but  afterwards  diminishes  it  It  has  been  shown 
that  if  a  branch  of  a  portal  vessel  supplying  a  lobule  be  ligatured,  a 
branch  or  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  supplying  the  same  lobule  will 
supply  it  with  blood,  and  in  these  circumstances  secretion  of  bile  will 
continue,  although  the  amount  is  very  much  reduced.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  bile  is  secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells,  and  even  its 
watery  constituents  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  mechanical 
filtration  from  the  blood.  The  pressure  in  the  portal  vein  is  always 
less  than  that  in  the  bile  ducts.  But,  although  pressure  in  the  portal 
capillaries  cannot  account  for  the  secretion,  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of 
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blood  through  these  capillaries  has  an  important  inflaence.  The  activity 
of  the  hepatic  cells  depends  on  the  amount  of  blood  they  receive  in  a 
unit  of  time.  Suppose  the  pressure  in  the  bile  ducts  to  exceed  fifteen 
mm.  of  mercury,  the  flow  of  bile  ceases,  but  the  bile  is  still  secreted, 
and,  as  it  cannot  flow  into  the  ducts,  it  passes  by  the  lymphatics  into 
the  blood,  and  the  pigment  appears  in  the  skin,  retina  (causing  yellow 
vision),  urine,  etc.,  as  is  seen  in  jaundice.  Ligature  of  the  bile  duct  has 
been  found  to  cause  jaundice  in  pigeons  after  two  hours,  in  rabbits  after 
twenty-four  hours,  in  dogs  after  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  man  only  after 
three  days  (Munk).  In  jaundice  the  stools  become  clay-coloured  from 
the  absence  of  stercobilin,  and  they  have  a  very  disagreeable  odour, 
especially  if  fat  has  been  taken  in  the  food.  There  is  usually  also  con- 
stipation, indicating  diminished  peristalsis,  and  the  faeculent  matters  are 
hard,  from  the  small  amount  of  water  present.  The  bile  salts  in  the 
blood  diminish  the  activity  of  the  intracardiac  nervous  mechanism,  only 
forty  heart  beats  may  occur  per  minute,  and  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion may  also  be  slowed.  In  such  cases  also,  from  the  solution  of  blood 
corpuscles  by  the  absorbed  bile  salts,  more  bile  pigment  may  be  formed 
in  the  blood,  and  haemoglobin  may  appear  in  the  urine  along  with  a 
globulin  derived  from  it.  Ludwig  and  Schmulewitsch  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  secretion  for  some  time  after  removal  from  the  body,  by 
passing  a  stream  of  warm  defibrinated  blood  through  the  liver  of  a  rabbit. 
The  question  arises  as  to  where  the  bile  is  actually  formed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  formed  by  the  hepatic  cells.  These  cells,  as 
already  pointed  out,  page  108,  are  brought  into  remarkably  close  rela- 
tions both  to  the  blood  capillaries  and  to  the  minute  bile  passages  or 
bile  capillaries.  Imagine  a  minute  polygonal  cell  having  its  surfaces 
flattened.  In  the  centre  of  each  flat  surface  is  a  groove,  and,  by  coming 
into  juxtaposition  with  a  similar  groove  in  an  adjoining  cell,  a  cylin- 
drical channel  is  formed.  This  is  a  bile  capillary,  and  it  is  clear  there 
will  be  as  many  of  these  round  a  cell  as  there  are  sides  to  the  cell. 
Then  at  the  angles  of  the  cells  we  find  blood  capillaries.  The  diameter 
of  the  bile  capillaries  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  blood  capillaries. 
These  cells  elaborate  the  bile  salts  and  bile  pigments.  Neither  in  the 
blood  nor  in  any  organ  or  fluid  of  the  body,  except  the  liver  and  bile, 
do  we  find  these  substances.  When  found  in  the  intestine,  their  origin 
is  bile  that  has  passed  into  it.  Further,  on  extirpating  the  liver, 
neither  bile  acids  nor  bile  pigments  accumulate  in  the  blood.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  these  substances  are  formed  by  the 
hepatic  cells.  Taurin,  glycocin,  and  cholalic  acid  are  formed  separately, 
and  by  conjugation  these  form  the  bile  acids. 
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As  to  the  origin  of  bilirubin,  various  observations  indicate  that  it  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin.  When  haemoglobin 
is  decomposed,  as  in  a  blood  clot,  one  of  the  products  is  the  crystalline 
pigment,  haematoidin.  This  pigment  is  identical  with  bilirubin. 
We  also  know  that  the  injection  of  solutions  of  haemoglobin  into  the 
portal  vein,  or  of  substances  which  liberate  haemoglobin  from  the  red 
blood  corpuscles,  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  bilirubin  in 
the  bile.  Further,  solutions  of  the  bile  salts  have  a  similar  effect,  and 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  these  salts  have  to  do  with 
the  liberation  of  the  haemoglobin  from  the  corpuscles,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  destruction  of  these  bodies,  and  that  the  haemoglobin, 
thus  set  free,  is  transformed  into  haematoidin,  or  bilirubin.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  small  amount  of  iron,  as  a  phosphate, 
exists  in  the  bile,  and  its  presence  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  decom- 
position of  haemoglobin,  which  contains  this  metal  The  bilirubin 
undergoes  a  molecular  change,  involving  the  absorption  of  hydrogen 
and  water,  and  becomes  hydro-bilirubin,  CggHggN^O^,  a  substance 
which  appears  in  the  faeces  as  stercobilin,  and  in  the  urine  as 
urobilin. 

The  Exptdsion  of  the  Bile. — This  is  accomplished  partly  by  the  pressure 
in  the  smaller  bile  ducts,  partly  by  the  movements  of  respiration,  and 
partly  by  the  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  in  the  larger 
bile  ducts  and  in  the  gall  bladder.  The  movements  of  respiration  sub- 
mit the  liver  and  gall  bladder  to  intermittent  pressure,  the  inspiratory 
movements  being  the  most  effective.  Inspiration  also  favours  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  and  any  increase  of  pressure  on  the 
abdominal  viscera  will  press  onwards  towards  the  liver  the  blood  in  the 
portal  system. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile, — Nothing 
definite  is  known  regarding  the  influence  of  the  nerves  distributed  to 
the  liver  on  biliary  secretion.  The  vaso-motor  filaments  are  un- 
doubtedly partly  in  the  vagi  and  partly  in  the  splanchnics,  so  that 
section  of  the  latter,  or  of  the  vagi  in  the  neck,  is  followed  by  con- 
gestion of  the  organ.  Section  of  the  vagi  below  the  diaphragm  is  said 
to  produce  no  effect.  Pflliger  states  that  he  has  seen  secretion  of  bile 
continue  after  section  of  all  the  hepatic  nerves.  He  also  says  that 
galvanization  of  the  liver  arrested  the  secretion.  The  whole  of  this 
subject  is  in  obscurity,  and  merits  investigation. 

3.  Ultimate  Destination  of  the  Constituents  of  Bile.— 
When  the  bile  reaches  the  small  intestine,  it  exercises  a  comparatively 
feeble  influence  on  the  elements  of  chyme ;  but  in  the  great  intestine. 
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at  least  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed,  whilst  the  remainder  is  excreted 
unaltered  in  the  fsBces.  The  bile  acids  are  split  up  into  cholalic  acid, 
glycodn,  and  taurin  (taurocholic  more  easily  than  glycocholic) ;  and 
the  colouring  matter,  bilirubin,  is  ti*ansformed  into  hydrobilirubin  or 
urobilin,  which  is  reabsorbed  to  appear  again  as  one  of  the  pigments  of 
the  urine.  A  small  portion  of  the  bilirubin  is  also  transformed  into 
biliprasin,  which  does  not  give  Gmelin's  reaction.  The  greater  part  of 
these  substances  is  reabsorbed,  but  there  is  much  obscurity  as  to  their 
ultimate  destination.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  glycocin  may  be 
transformed  into  urea  (Salkowski),  and  that  cholalic  acid  is  decomposed 
into  water,  dyslysin,  and  carbonic  acid  (see  Vol.  I.  pp.  86,  91,  and 
108).  Again,  as  taurin  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  alkalies  of  the  bile  may  split  up,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  found  in  the  urine  (Vol.  I.  p.  96). 
A  portion  of  the  bile  acids  may  unite  with  alkalies  to  form  soaps, 
which  are  absorbed.  Cholesterin  and  mucin  are  excreted  in  the  faeces. 
These  also  contain  traces  of  lecithin,  probably  derived  from  the  bile. 
About  Jths  of  the  bile  salts  are  reabsorbed.  It  adds  to  the  complexity 
of  the  transformations  of  the  bile  when  we  recollect  that  all  the  matters 
thus  reabsorbed  by  the  portal  capillaries  are  conveyed  back  again  to 
the  liver,  so  that  this  organ  appears  to  produce  certain  compounds 
which  are  thrown  into  the  alimentary  canal,  there  decomposed,  their 
constituents  reabsorbed,  and  carried  back  again  to  the  liver  to  form 
other  compounds. 

If  the  bile  be  prevented  from  entering  the  bowel,  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lijihment  of  a  permanent  fistula,  the  animal  soon  becomes  emaciated,  but  it  may 
be  kept  alive  for  many  months  by  giving  it  large  quantities  of  food.  The  appetite 
U  nsually  voracious.  A  dog  will  lose  about  20  grammes  per  kilog.  of  body  weight 
in  twenty-foar  hours.  In  these  circumstances,  less  fat  is  absorbed,  from 
40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  fat  appearing  in  the  faeces.  On  the  other  hand, 
removal  of  the  pancreas,  or  occlusion  of  its  duct,  does  not  affect  to  a  great 
ertent  the  amount  of  fat  ingested,  and  thus  it  is  evident  the  bile  influences 
the  absorption  of  fat. 

4.  Action  of  the  Bile  on  Elements  of  Chyme.— The  bile 
has  no  action  upon  albuminates,  except  to  precipitate  any  soluble 
albumin  by  the  action  of  the  taurocholate  of  soda.  The  glycocholate  of 
soda,  or  glycocholic  acid,  is  also  precipitated  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  it  carries  the  pepsin  along  with  it.  The  precipitate 
thus  formed  is  yellowish,  flocculent,  and  resinous,  and  it  adheres  to  the 
villi  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowel.  Thus,  while  bile  arrests 
the  process  of  digestion  of  albuminates  by  the  gastric  juice,  it  separates 
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peptones  from  albumin  that  has  escaped  the  influence  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  it  facilitates  the  further  digestion  of  this  albumin  by  the 
pancreatic  juice.  The  peptones  are  absorbed,  and  the  albumin  adher- 
ing to  the  wall  of  the  bowel  is  next  attacked  by  the  pancreatic  fluid 
in  an  alkaline  medium. 

The  bile  has  a  feeble  action  upon  carbohydrates,  liquefying  starch 
paste  and  changing  it  into  sugar,  or,  at  all  events,  into  a  substance  that 
reduces  cupric  to  cuprous  salts. 

Bile  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  digestion  of  fats.  It  cannot 
decompose  neutral  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  but  if  fatty  acids 
have  been  set  free  by  the  pancreatic  fluid,  it  dissolves  them  and  forms 
an  emulsifying  fluid.  The  fatty  acids  thus  dissolved  decompose  the 
bile  salts,  and,  by  uniting  with  the  alkaline  bases  of  the  bile  salts, 
form  soaps,  setting  taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acids  free.  The  soaps 
thus  formed  assist  in  emulsifying  the  fats  in  the  intestine,  and  the  bile 
acids  then  saponify  any  neutral  fats  in  the  intestine.  As  the  bile  is 
an  alkaline  fluid,  it  also  assists  in  the  absorption  of  fats  by  lubricating 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel.  If  an  animal  membrane,  such  as 
a  bit  of  bladder,  or  a  paper  filter,  be  moistened  with  bile,  fluid  fat  will 
pass  through  under  much  less  pressure  than  if  the  bladder  or  filter 
paper  are  moistened  with  water.  A  normal  dog  will  absorb  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  fat  supplied  in  its  food,  but  a  dog  having  a  permanent 
biliary  fistula,  by  which  none  of  its  bile  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
bowel,  has  been  found  to  take  up  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  fat,  the 
remaining  60  per  cent,  appearing  in  the  faeces.  The  stools  in  such  a 
dog  become  clay-coloured,  very  hard,  and  they  have  a  putrescent 
odour.  It  may  also  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  movements  of  the 
bowel,  increasing  peristalsis.  A  constipated  condition  exists  when 
the  bile  is  not  poured  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
partly  from  diminished  peristalsis,  and  partly  because  the  faeces  are  dry 
and  hard.  A  large  increase  in  the  flow  of  bile  has  usually  a  purgative 
efi^ect,  as  in  bilious  diarrhoea.  The  bile  itself  is  readily  putrescible. 
The  power  the  bile  apparently  possesses  of  diminishing  putrescence  of 
the  faeces  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that,  by  increasing  peristalsis,  it 
hastens  the  pajssage  of  putrescible  matters  through  the  bowel.  If  such 
matters  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  intestine,  even  in  the 
presence  of  bile,  putrefaction  would  take  place. 
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-      Chap.  XV.— THE  PANCREAS  AND  THE  PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

A.  Structube  of  the  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas  is  a  long  narrow  gland  which  lies  across  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach  and  opposite  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.     The  broader  end,  termed  the  head,  is  embraced  by  the  cur- 


Fia.  66.— -View  of  duodonum  and  pancreas,  seen  from  behind.  Quarter 
natural  size.  1.  Duct  of  Wirsung  injected ;  2,  common  bile  duct ;  8, 
deflcending  part  of  duodenum  ;  4,  branch  of  the  duct  paasing  into  the 
head  of  the  gland ;  5,  horizontal  part  of  duodenum.    (Krause.) 

vature  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  narrow  end  or  tail  is  in  contact  with 
the  spleen.  It  measures  in  an  adult  in  length  175  mm.,  and  its  average 
breadth  is  37  to  40  mm.  It  weighs  from  60  to  90  grms.  The  duct  of 
the  pancreas,  named  the  duct  of  Wirsung,  runs  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  gland  (see  Fig.  65),  and  it  opens  into  the  duodenum 
at  a  point  from  75  to  100  mm.  below  the  pylorus,  along  with  the 
common  bile  duct.  It  is  about  3  mm.  in  breadth.  Along  with  the 
chief  duct  we  often  find  a  number  of  smaller  passages  opening  into  the 
intestine  from  neighbouring  acini.  In  carnivora  and  the  horse  there 
is  a  smaller  duct  termed  the  duct  of  SantorinL  The  pancreatic  duct  of 
the  rabbit  is  single,  and  opens  into  the  bowel  30  mm.  below  the  point 
of  entrance  of  the  bile  duct. 

The  duct  is  lined  hj  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  the  wall  consists  of 
firm  connective  tissue.  Small  branches  spring  from  it,  and  these  ter- 
minate in  the  acini  of  the  gland.  The  striated  epithelial  cells  found  in 
the  salivary  glands  are  absent.  In  the  intercalary  parts  of  the  duct- 
lets,  before  reaching  the  acini,  the  eylindrical  cells  become  more  and 
more  flattened.  The  acini  contain  short  cylindrical  or  conical  cells, 
containing  bright  refractive  granules  in  the  part  of  the  cell  next  the 
lumen,  thus  differing  from  all  other  gland  cells.  The  appearance  of 
the  cell  is  modified  by  its  state  of  functional  activity.  At  the  beginning 
of  digestion,  the  granules  gradually  disappear,  and  the   clear  part 
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occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  cell.  After  prolonged  rest  the 
granular  part  of  the  cell  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  clear  part. 

-?  ^^  Saviotti  has  found  delicate  pas- 

^  -T^,^^  sages  between  the  individual  cells 

*'^  -  ~  after  forcing  a  coloured  injection 
mass  backwards  along  the  pan- 
creatic duct.  In  some  places,  be- 
tween the  acini,  small  masses  of 
epithelial-like  cells  are  found,  sur- 
rounded by  capillaries.  Their 
nature  is  unknown. 

The  pancreas  is  supplied  with 
blood-vessels   from    the    splenic, 
and  from  the  superior  and  inferior 
pancreatico-duodenal  branches  of 
Pia.  66.-^,  Gland  cells  of  pancroiw  of  cat.    x  500  d.    the  hepatic  and  superior  mesen- 

^^""^  Tt^  ^"*"*  of  colls  and  below  two  isolated  teric  arteries,  and  the  blood  is 
cells.    B,  Transversa  section  of  pancreas  of  an  infant.  ' 

X  240  d.  «,  intercalary  portions  of  ducts  showing  flat-  earned  away  from  the  organ  by 
tened  epithelium ;  «i,  transverse  section  of  intercalary  .i^  „«i«„:«  „„j  b«««-;^«  «»«-«« 
duct;  a,  o,  transverse  sections  of  acini;  a\  oblique  ^^^  splenic  and  superior  mesen- 
section  of  acinL    (Method  No.  40,  Appendix.)  teric  veins.      A  rich  plexus  of  ca- 

pillaries surrounds  each  acinus.  The  gland  is  supplied  with  nerves  by  the  solar 
plexus.  Non-medullated  nerve  fibres  may  be  traced  into  the  organ,  and  small 
groups  of  ganglionic  cells  are  found  here  and  there.  The  mode  of  termination  of 
the  nerve  filaments  is  unknown.     The  pancreas  is  also  supplied  with  lymphatics. 

B.  The  Panckeatic  Juice. 

1.  Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  the  Pancreatic 
Juice. — We  may  obtain  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the  dog  or  ox  by  in- 
troducing a  tube  into  the  duct  and  drawing  off  the  fluid  or  by  means  of 
a  permanent  fistulous  opening. 

The  following  is  the  method  devised  by  Claude  Bernard,  as  applicable  to  the 
dog.  The  anaesthetized  animal  is  laid  on  the  left  side,  and  a  longitudinal  incision, 
70  mm.  in  length  is  made  towards  the  right  side  of  the  mesial  line.  Expose  the 
duodenum  and  pancreas,  isolate  the  duct,  which  will  be  recognized  by  its  bluish- 
white  colour,  open  the  duct  with  scissors,  and  insert  and  tie  in  a  canula  of  proper 
diameter.  Bring  the  canula  through  the  abdominal  wound,  and  carefully  stitch  the 
latter  by  sutures.     In  a  few  days  the  wound  will  heal. 

When  obtained  pure  from  the  dog,  the  juice  is  a  colourless, 
viscous  fluid,  which  may  form  a  thin  coagulum  when  heated.  It  con- 
tains from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  solids.  It  is  strongly  alkaline.  The 
juice  contains:  (1)  serum  albumin  coagulable  by  heat,  and  also  other 
albumins  that  have  not  been  accurately  discriminated ;  (2)  several  fer- 
ments to  be  afterwards  considered ;  (3)  nitrogenous  bases,  such  as  leucin, 
guanin,  tyrosin,  xanthin,  etc.,  in  small  quantity ;  (4)  minute  quantities 
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of  soaps ;  (5)  salts  (about  1  per  cent.),  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  alka- 
lioe  and  earthy  phosphates,  and  alkaline  carbonates.  The  pancreatic 
juice  of  herbivora  is  more  watery  and  contains  only  from  1  to  3-6  per 
cent,  of  solids,  but  after  a  fistula  has  existed  for  some  days  in  a  dog,  the 
quality  of  the  secretion  becomes  more  like  that  of  a  herbivorous  anima], 
that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  more  watery,  less  viscid,  and  then  contains 
only  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  solids.  In  one  case  Herter  collected 
a  small  quantity  of  human  pancreatic  juice  from  the  duct  of  Wirsung. 
It  was  a  clear,  colourless,  odourless,  limpid,  strongly  alkaline  fluid,  yield- 
ing 2*4  per  cent,  of  solids,  of  which  1*8  per  cent,  were  organic  substances. 
Sometimes  concretions,  similar  to  salivary  concretions,  have  been  found 
in  Wirsung's  duct  They  consist  of  a  basis  of  organic  matter  along 
with  frd  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  ^rd  part  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  1,000  parts  of  pancreatic 
juice  of  the  dog  obtained  by  C.  Schmidt : — 

From  a  permanent        Collected  on  first 
fistula.^  opening  the  duct. 

Water,  979-0  900-8 

Solids, 20-1  99-2 

Organic  matter, 12*4  90'4 

Salts, _7;5  8-8 

The  ash  from  1,000  parts  of  juice  yielded  : 

Soda, 3-32  058 

Chloride  of  sodium,      ....  2-50  7*35 

Chloride  of  potassium,         ...  0*93  0*02 

Phosphates  of  alkaline  earths  and  iron,  0*08  0*53 

Phosphate  of  soda,       ....  001 

Lime  and  magnesia,     .        .        -        .  0*01  0*32 

Hoppe-Seyler  found  in  the  pancreatic  fluid  of  a  horse  the  following  percentage 
amounts :  albumin,  *022  ;  ferments  soluble  in  water  after  action  of  alcohol,  *86  ; 
soluble  salts  (much  phosphate  of  soda),  -82;  insoluble  salts,  *038,  and  water,  98-2.''^ 

2.  Physiological  Characters  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice. — 
Quantity, — From  the  dog,  about  2-5  grammes  per  kilogramme  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  have  been  collected  in  twenty-four  hours.  During 
very  active  secretion,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  1  to  2-5  grammes  per 
hour  have  been  collected  from  the  dog.  Colin  obtained  from  the  horse 
(on  an  average  of  four  hours)  175  grammes  per  hour,  from  a  cow,  200  to 
270  grammes  per  hour,  while  a  pig  only  gave  1 2  to  15  grammes  per  hour. 

^  Mean  of  analyses.     Quoted  by  Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  vol.  V.  p.  189. 
'  Hoppe-Seyler.     Phynohgiwhe  Chemie,  p.  95. 
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From  these  data,  and  taking  into  account  the  weight  of  the  pancreas  in 
man,  it  has  heen  roughly  calculated  that  about  150  grammes  may  be 
secreted  by  a  human  being  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Variations  during  Digestion, — The  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  is 
intermittent  in  camivora  and  continuous  in  herbivora.  In  dogs  it 
begins  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach, 
attains  a  maximum  about  the  close  of  the  third  hour,  afterwards  dimin- 
ishes to  the  fifth  or  seventh  hour,  it  may  increase  while  the  chyme  is 
in  the  intestine  up  to  the  ninth  or  eleventh  hour,  and  it  slowly  diminishes 
between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fourth  hour.  It  is  secreted,  how- 
ever, in  small  quantities  during  the  intervals  of  digestion.  Judging 
from  what  has  been  seen  in  animals  having  a  fistulous  opening,  at  the 
commencement  of  digestion  it  is  viscous  and  very  coagulable,  and 
towards  its  close  it  becomes  more  limpid,  is  not  coagulable,  and  has  a 
much  lower  specific  gravity.  By  such  observations,  also,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  a  large  amount  of  nutritious  food  increases  not  only 
the  quantity,  but  improves  the  quality  of  the  secretion,  and  that  any 
circumstances  affecting  the  general  health  of  the  animal  have  a  contrary 
effect. 

The  pancreas  in  the  dog  is  of  a  pale  grey  colour  while  the  animal 
is  fasting ;  when  food  reaches  the  stomach  it  soon  assumes  a  pink  red 
colour.  The  vessels  are  full  of  blood,  the  capillaries  are  dilated,  and 
they,  and  even  the  veins,  pulsate.  The  blood  in  the  veins  is  of  a  venous 
colour.  During  this  period  the  gland  cells  increase  in  size,  assume  a 
conical  form,  show  a  clear  zone,  readily  stained  by  carmine,  next  the 
memhrana  propria,  and  a  dark  granular  zone  next  the  lumen.  As  secretion 
goes  on,  the  inner  zone  diminishes  while  the  outer  zone  increases  in  size, 
that  is  the  granular  zone  is  used  up  and  the  clear  zone  increases. 
Towards  the  close  of  secretion  the  granular  inner  zone  increases  so  as 
almost  to  fill  the  cell  and  the  clear  zone  is  very  small  and  shrunken* 

Pancreatic  juice  is  secreted  under  considerable  pressure.  Heidenhain 
states  that  in  the  rabbit  it  amounts  to  17  mm.  of  mercury. 

3.  Action  of  Pancreatic  Juice  on  Elements  of  Chyme. — The 
pancreatic  juice  has  an  influence  upon  carbo-hydrates,  fats,  and  album- 
inous substances :  (1)  By  the  action  of  an  amylolytic  ferment,  it  trans- 
forms starch  into  sugar  in  a  manner  identical  with  the  action  of  saliva, 
but  much  more  rapidly.  It  acts  not  only  on  starch  paste  and  boiled 
starch,  but  also  on  raw  starch,  and  the  action  is  not  much  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  bile  or  of  gastric  juice.  It  is  asserted  that  the  juice  of 
the  newly  born  child  does  not  possess  this  property.  (2)  It  has  a  double 
action  upon  fats :  (a)  forming  an  emulsion,  in  which  the  fatty  particles 
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are  very  finely  divided ;  and  (i)  it  decomposes  the  neutral  fats  into  fatty 
acids  and  glycerine,  and  the  fatty  acids  thus  set  free  unite  with  the 
alkalies  of  the  pancreatic  juice  to  form  soaps.  If  we  add  to  a  little 
fresh  butter,  having  a  neutral  reaction,  a  few  drops  of  alkaline  pancreatic 
juice,  keep  it  for  some  time,  say  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  a 
temperature  of  35°  C,  and  then  add  to  the  mixture  a  solution  of  blue 
litmus,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  soon  becomes  red,  showing  development 
of  acid.  The  redness  deepens  in  tint  showing  that  the  action  continues 
in  an  acid  medium.  The  acid  is  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fat 
into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine.  The  formation  of  an  emulsion  requires 
careful  study.  Suppose  we  shake  up  a  little  olive  oil  with  water,  the 
oil  globules  at  first  are  uniformly  difi^used  in  the  water,  but  they  soon 
separate  and  float  to  the  surface.  The  rapid  separation  of  the  oil 
globules  is  interfered  with  if  we  mix  with  the  fluid  any  colloid  matter, 
such  as  a  strong  solution  of  gum  arabic  or  white  of  egg.  If  we  shake 
up  oil  with  these,  the  globules  remain  separate  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  by  and  by  they  rise  to  the  surface.  The  light  reflected  strongly 
from  the  surface  of  innumerable  little  globules  gives  the  mixture  a  white 
appearance.  This  is  well  seen  in  milk  and  in  some  of  the  milky  juices  of 
plants.  Finally,  a  more  permanent  emulsion  is  formed  if  we  shake  up 
oil  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash,  or  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  especially  if  a  small  amount  of  free  fatty  acid  be  present,  as 
when  the  oil  is  slightly  rancid.  If,  for  example,  a  rancid  fat  or  oil  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  '25  to  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  a  fine  emulsion  will  be  at  once  formed,  even 
without  shaking  the  mixture.  In  this  case,  the  free  fatty  acid  combines 
with  the  alkali  to  form  a  soap,  and  the  soap  forms  a  thin  layer  round 
each  drop  of  oil,  thus  producing  a  true  emulsion.  Pancreatic  fluid  has 
the  power  of  emulsifying  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  this  power  depends 
(1)  on  its  viscosity  from  the  presence  in  it  of  albumin,  (2)  on  the  alkaline 
carbonates  it  contains,  and  (3)  on  the  soaps  formed  by  its  chemical 
action  on  fats,  the  fatty  acids  liberated  uniting  with  the  alkali  of  the 
pancreatic  fluid  itself  or  with  the  alkali  of  the  bile.  The  bile  also 
emulsionizes  fats,  although  not  so  thoroughly  as  is  done  by  the  pancreatic 
juice.  The  presence  of  bile  appears  to  favour  the  emulsifying  action  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  as  the  addition  of  bile  increases  the  amount  of  fats 
decomposed,  but  the  exact  way  in  which  it  thus  acts  is  not  known. 

(3)  The  action  of  the  juice  on  albuminous  miatter  is  more  complicated, 
and  may  be  divided  into  three  successive]  stages,  namely :  (a)  albumin- 
ates are  converted  into  peptones;  (6)  these  peptones  are  partially 
converted  into  leucin  and  tyrosin  ;  and  (c)  from  the  leucin  and  tyrosin 
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thus  formed,  peculiar  substances  are  produced,  having  a  strongly  faecal 
odour,  amongst  which  indol  has  been  found.     The  proteolytic  ferment 
which  acts  on  albuminous  bodies  is  termed  tripsin.    Tripsin  shows  its 
peculiar  power  in  an  alkaline  fluid,  and  it  apparently  loosens  the 
albuminous  molecule  to  such  a  degree  that  it  decomposes  into  many 
simpler  bodies.     Thus  a  glycerine-extract  of  pancreas,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  quickly 
digests  fibrin.     Tripsin  does  not  exist  in  the  pancreatic  cells  but  it  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  body  called  tripsinogen.    The  proof 
of  this  is  that  a  glycerine-extract  of  pancreas,  freshly  prepared,  may 
have  no  influence  on  fibrin,  but  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  diluted  with  water,  it  may  then  show  active  properties. 
The  peptones,  or  as  they  might  be  termed^  tiiptones^  formed  by  pancreatic 
digestion,  differ  in  some  respects  from  peptones  produced  by  the  gastric 
juice.     They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  they  give  the  biuret  reaction 
(deep  red  or  purplish  red)  with  caustic  soda  and  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.     The  molecule  is  still  further  decomposed,  leading 
to  the  formation  of  amido-acids,  such  as  leucin,  CgHjgNOj,  or  amido- 
caproic  acid,  tyrosin,  CgH^jNOg,  or  oxy-phenyl-amido-propionic   acid, 
aspartic  acid,  or  amido-succinic  acid  and  glutamic  acid  (an  amido- 
compound  related  to  tartaric  acid).     Then    appear    badly  smelling 
substances,  belonging  to  the  aromatic  compounds,  such  as  phenol,  indol, 
skatol,  the  two  latter  giving  the  odour  of  faeces.     Indol  may  also  be 
produced  by  decomposition  of  proteids,  by  the  action  of  alkalies  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  by  the  action  of  super-heated  steam.    Putrefactive 
germs  also  find  a  suitable  medium  for  development  in  an  alkaline  fluid 
in  which  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids  goes  on,  and  no  doubt 
they  assist  in  the  further  decomposition  of  the  digestive  products. 
Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  also  may  form  amido-acids,  aromatic 
bodies,  etc.     The  chief  agent  in  carrying  on  these  processes  of  decom- 
position is  undoubtedly  tripsin,  as   Kiihne  demonstrated  that  if  we 
prevent  putrefactive  changes  by  adding  to  an  extract  of  pancreas  a 
•33  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid  or  a  -5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  peptones 
and  amido-acids  are  still  formed. 

These  observations  of  Kuhne  have  recently  been  corroborated  and  mnch  extended 
by  Harris  and  Tooth^  using  antiseptic  solutions  of  1  to  2  pet  cent,  of  mercuric 
chloride,  24,  -5,  and  1  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  1  "25  per  cent,  of  thymol,  1  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  solutions  of  salicylate  of  soda  and  iodine,  and 
carefully  following  the  methods  of  bacteriology.   They  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 

1  Harris  and  Tooth,  "Micro-organisms  and  Pancreative  Digestion."  J  I,  of 
Physiology,  vol.  ix.  No.  4. 
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the  ]>ancreatic  ferment  is  able  to  convert  proteids  into  peptone  without  the  aid  of 
micro-organisms.  On  the  other  hand,  they  never  obtained  an  appreciable  amount 
of  leucin  and  tyrosin  unless  micro-organisms  were  also  present.  The  formation  of 
indol  has  been  often  attributed  to  micro-organisms.  These  observers  find  that  no 
indol  may  be  present  although  there  are  swarms  of  micro-organiaras,  while 
organisms  are  always  found  in  a  fluid  which  yields  indol.  It  is  not  unlikely » 
therefore,  that  the  production  of  indol  may  be  due  to  a  specific  organism. 

As  to  the  nature  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  91-93,  and 
indol  and  skatol,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  109-111.  Aspartic  acid,  C^H^NO^,  or 
COjH.CH.2.CH(NH2).C02H,  that  is  amido-succinic  acid,  appears  as 
silky,  shining,  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water. 


Chap.  XVI.— THE  INTESTINAL  JUICE  AND  INTESTINAL  DIGESTION. 

The  juice  called  succus  entericus,  secreted  by  the  glands  of  Brunner 
and  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  pure 
condition. 

It  has  however  been  obtained  by  making  an  intestinal  fistula.  The  abdomen  is 
opened  and  a  loop  of  bowel,  from  300  to  500  mm.  in  length,  is  cut  across  at  the 
two  extremities.  The  lower  end  of  the  bowel  situated  above  the  portion  thus  cut 
across  is  brought  into  connection  by  sutures  with  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
portion,  so  that  the  canal  of  the  intestine  is  continued  onwards.  The  portion 
of  bowel  thus  detached  fromtheupper  and  lower  partsof  the  bowel,  but  still  connected 
to  the  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  portion  of  mesentery  belonging  to  it,  is 
carefully  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  the  lower  end  is  sewed  up  by  sutures,  so  that 
the  loop  of  bowel  now  becomes  a  cul-de-sac.  The  edges  of  the  upper  end  are 
connected  by  sutures  with  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall.  This  is 
a  fistula  after  the  method  of  Thiry.  If  both  ends  are  left  free,  and  if  both  are 
sntured  to  the  abdominal  wound,  a  fistula  after  the  method  of  Vella  is  formed.  In 
both  cases,  a  fluid  is  secreted  which  can  be  collected  in  sufficient  amount  for 
analysis  and  experiment. 

IniesHnal  juice  is  a  transparent,  viscid,  slightly  yellowish  fluid, 
strongly  alkaline,  and  coagulable  by  heat  and  by  acids,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1011.  It  contains  from  125  to  2-5  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter,  which  consists  of  organic  matter,  chiefly  albumin  and 
mucin  and  salts,  of  which  the  chief  are  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium.  It  contains  a  ferment  which  transforms  cane  sugar  into 
inverted  sugar.  The  variations  during  the  digestive  process  are 
unknown. 

From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  juice  in  a  pure  condition,  and 
free  from  admixture  with  the  other  digestive  fluids,  it  has  been  found 
almost  impossible  to  ascertain  its  specific  actions.  The  only  chemical 
n.  I 
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action  clearly  demonstrated  is  that  it  converts  starch  into  maltose  and 
dextrin.  It  also,  by  the  mucin  it  contains,  lubricates  the  mncons 
membrane,  and  thus  facilitates  the  gliding  of  the  intestinal  contents 
onwards. 

OenercU  Characters  of  Intestinal  Digestion, — When  the  chyme  passes 
through  the  pylorus  into  the  small  intestine,  the  action  of  any  gastric 
juice  mixed  with  it  is  soon  arrested.  The  acid  chyme  excites  the  efflux 
of  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal  juice.  As  these  juices  are 
alkaline,  they  gradually  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  chyme,  so  that  that 
fluid  towards  the  end  of  the  duodenum  becomes  first  neutral  and  then 
alkaline,  and  remains  so  till  it  leaves  the  small  intestine.  The  alkalinity 
is  most  marked  in  the  layers  next  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  and  the  inner- 
most layers,  even  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine,  may  still  be 
faintly  acid.  In  carnivora,  the  chyme  may  be  acid  in  a  great  length  of 
the  small  intestine,  but  in  the  dog,  fed  on  a  mixed  diet,  the  acidity 
disappears  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  inches  from  the  pylorus  (Munk). 
In  the  small  intestine,  all  the  elements  of  food,  albuminates,  starches, 
fats,  and  sugars,  are  transformed  so  as  to  be  assimilable.  As  already 
pointed  out,  glycocholate  of  soda  is  precipitated,  along  with  pepsin,  by 
the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  At  the  same  time  the 
taurocholate  of  soda  throws  down  the  non-peptonized  albuminous 
matters,  such  as  coagulable  albumin,  and  syntonin,  while  the  hemi- 
albumose  and  the  peptones  remain  in  solution.  The  precipitate  thus 
formed  is  thick,  resinous,  and  viscid.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine, 
the  chyme  is  coloured  slightly  yellow  by  the  bile,  but  it  becomes  of  a 
paler  colour  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel.  As  it  passes  down- 
wards, it  gradually  becomes  more  alkaline,  from  the  action  of  the  alkaline 
bile,  alkaline  pancreatic  juice,  and  alkaline  intestinal  juice,  and  contains 
a  smaller  quantity  of  alimentary  matters  not  digested,  and  traces  of  leucin 
and  tyrosin.  So  soon  as  the  chyme  has  become  alkaline,  triptic 
digestion  begins.  The  resinous  precipitate  formed  by  the  bile  dissolves, 
but  the  pepsin,  although  redissolved,  cannot  act  as  it  is  now  in  an 
alkaline  and  not  in  an  acid  medium.  Any  starch  in  the  chyme  is 
quickly  changed  into  maltose,  the  fats  are  decomposed  or  emulsionized, 
and  albumins  are  split  into  leucin,  tyrosin,  etc. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  as  these  changes  are  going  on,  the 
chyme  is  slowly  propelled  along  the  bowel  by  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  muscular  coats.  At  the  same  time  soluble  matters  are  absorbed, 
as  in  the  stomach,  by  the  blood-vessels  and  by  the  intestinal  villi.  Thus 
the  amount  of  chyme  is  gradually  diminishing,  and  the  character  of  the 
chyme  is  also  changing.     So  quickly  are  matters  thus  removed  that  in 
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some  animals,  the  dog  for  example,  the  intestine  is  rarely  found  full  of 
chyme,  although  the  animal  may  have  had,  shortly  before  the  observa- 
tion, a  full  meal  of  flesh.  Even  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour  after  a 
fall  meal,  when  the  pancreas  is  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  only  a  little 
bilious  looking  mucus  may  be  found  in  the  intestine  of  a  dog.  It  would 
thus  appear  that,  in  the  dog,  only  so  much  matter  is  ejected  from  the 
stomach  at  intervals  as  can  be  rapidly  digested  and  absorbed  in  the 
intestine,  and  that  there  is  a  regulative  mechanism  at  work  (Munk). 
The  small  intestine  of  herbivora,  and  even  of  omnivora,  often  contains 
large  quantities  of  chyme.  Even  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
fermentive  and  putrefactive  processes  are  actively  going  on.  These  are 
carried  on  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  the  great  intestine. 


Chap.  XVIL—CHANGES  IN  THE  GREAT  INTESTINE. 

When  the  alkaline  chyme,  poor  in  alimentary  matters  in  consequence 
of  absorption,  reaches  the  great  intestine,  it  has  certain  of  the  characters 
of  fseces,  and  these  become  more  marked  towards  the  termination  of 
the  great  intestine.  This  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  receives  only 
the  secretion  from  numerous  tubular  glands,  similar  to  those  in  the 
small  intestine. 

1.  MOVEMKNTS  OV  THE  GrEAT  InTESTINE.  | 

The  movements  of  the  great,  differ  from  those  of  the  small,  intestine 
by  occurring  more  slowly.  In  consequence  of  the  slowness,  the  passage 
of  material  occupies  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  small  intestine, 
although  the  latter  is  at  least  three  times  the  length  of  the  great 
intestine.  Thus  the  time  occupied  in  the  small  intestine  is  from  two  to 
three  hours,  whilst  from  twelve .  to  twenty-four  hours  are  required  for 
transmission  through  the  great  intestine.  This  arises  from  the  matters 
remaining  for  a  lengthened  period  in  the  caecum,  where  they  become 
more  solid  in  consistence  from  the  absorption  of  water.  They  are  also 
delayed  by  the  sharp  ridges  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  bowel, 
which  divide  the  elongated  cavity  into  a  series  of  loculi  or  compart- 
ments. Finally,  the  matters  accumulate  in  the  rectum,  where  they  are 
retained  by  the  action  of  the  sphincters. 

Nervous  Arrangements  of  the  Movements. — Nothing  definite 
is  known  regarding  this  point,  except  that  irritation  of  the  vagus  excites 
the  movements,  whilst  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  is  followed  by  no 
effect  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  nerves  exercise  an  inhibitory 
influence  over  the  ganglia  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel. 
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2.  Physical  and  Chemical  Changes  in  Great  Intestine, 

The  matters  in  the  great  intestine  are  frequently  alkaline  near  the 
intestinal  wall  and  acid  in  the  centre,  more  especially  after  food  rich  in 
starchy  matters.  In  the  horse,  the  contents  of  the  csecum  are  alkaline, 
so  that  any  acids  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  carbohydrates  are 
neutralized  by  the  alkalies  of  the  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal 
juice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contents  of  the  rabbit's  csecum  are  usually 
acid.  In  man,  alimentary  matters  do  not  undergo  any  further  diges- 
tion in  the  great  intestine,  and  the  fseces  are  gradually  formed  from 
the  refuse  materials  of  food,  biliary  products,  and  various  substances 
excreted  from  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  In  herbivorous  animals,  however, 
a  kind  of  secondary  digestion  occurs  in  the  greatly  enlarged  cacum 
met  with  in  these  animals.  Ruminants  possessing  a  complicated  series 
of  pouches,  in  which  the  food  is  subjected  to  fermentive  and  putrefac- 
tive changes  before  it  reaches  the  true  stomach,  have  a  comparatively 
small  csecum ;  but  in  other  herbivora,  in  which  the  stomach  is  simple, 
so  that  the  vegetable  food  passes  into  the  small  intestine,  we  find  a 
very  large  csbcuul  This  latter  condition  is  illustrated  in  the  horse, 
which  has  a  caecum  1  metre  in  length,  and  having  a  capacity  of  30 
litres,  almost  double  that  of  the  stomach.  The  masses  of  partially 
digested  food  in  this  animal  may  remain  in  the  caecum  for  twenty-four 
hours.  •  As  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  great  intestine  are  very 
slow,  the  contents  of  the  caecum  become  closely  packed.  Fermentive 
and  putrefactive  changes  go  on  actively  in  the  conditions  of  moisture 
from  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  water  and  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  40°  C.  Putrefaction  of  the  albuminous  matters  gives 
rise  to  amido-acids,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  also  to  the  aromatic  bodies,  phenol,  cresol,  indol,  skatol,  phenyl- 
acetic  acid,  etc.  Putrefaction  may  also  give  rise  to  succinic  acid  and 
palmitic  acid. 

The  following  are  the  chief  reactions  of  several  of  these  bodies  : — 

1.  PheDol  (carbolic  acid),  CgH^O,  the  hydroxyl  of  benzol,  CaHgHO,  crystallizes 
in  white  needles  or  long  prisma,  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  yields  with  salts  of  iron  a  violet  colour, 
which  is  destroyed  by  acids.  It  yields  with  bromine  water  a  white  precipitate  of 
monobromphenol  and  dibromphenol,  and  if  more  bromine  water  is  added,  a  yellow 
colour  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  tribromphenol,  CgHaBr^OH.  The  bromine 
water  reaction  will  detect  1  of  phenol  in  50,000  parts  of  water. 

2.  Cresol,  CyHgO,  a  methyl  substitution  product  of  phenol,  CeH4(CHj)0H, 
appears  as  colourless  prisms,  having  a  smell  like  that  of  phenol.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  with  difficulty,  and  it  strikes  a  blue  colour  with  iron  salts. 
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3.  Indol,  C8H7N,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  solution  iu  water  gives  a  blood-red  colour  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
and  when  concentrated,  a  red  precipitate  of  nitro-indol  is  thrown  dowu. 

4.  Skatol,  G9H9N,  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  having  a  peculiar  and  most 
disagreeable  faecal  smell.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  aqueous 
solution  gives  with  diluted  fuming  nitric  acid  a  milky  colour. 

Starchy  matters  are  also  subjected  to  putrefactive  and  fermentive  processes. 
Thus  are  formed  lactic  acid,  C,HqO,  (that  is  fermentation  or  ethylidene  lactic  acid, 
CHj.CH.OH.COOH,  Vol.  1.  p.  165),  and  various  fatty  acids,  such  as  formic  acid, 
CHjOs,  acetic  acid,  CJH4OJ,  propionic  acid,  CjH^Oj,  butyric  acid,  C4H8O2,  etc. 
Some  of  these  in  turn  may  decompose.  Thus  formic  acid  may  be  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  and  acetic  acid  into  carburetted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid.     The  higher  acids  are  not  decomposed. 

The  fats  also  are  decomposed  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids.  The  glycerine  is 
further  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the  fatty  acids,  if  not  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  unite  with  the  bases  of  earthy  salts,  such  as  lime  and  magnesia,  to 
form  peculiar  soaps  found  in  the  faeces. 

A  portion  of  the  bile  reaches  the  great  intestine,  and  is  there  trans- 
formed into  taurin,  glycocin,  cholalic  acid,  choloidic  acid,  and  dyslysin, 
all  of  which,  along  with  bile  acids  and  bile  pigments,  are  found  in  the 


Characters  of  the  Faeces. — These  have  a  peculiar  odour,  which  is 
characteristic  not  only  of  the  animal,  but  even  of  the  individual,  and  varies 
from  time  to  time.  This  odour  depends  upon  the  products  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  peptones.  Faeces  may  be  acid,  alkaline,  or 
neutral  The  acid  reaction  is  due  to  the  fermentation  of  carbohydrates, 
as  it  is  greatest  after  a  diet  rich  in  these  substances.  Alkalinity  is  due 
to  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  matter.  Faeces  vary  in  colour, 
accor(Ung  to  the  kind  of  food  and  the  amount  of  biliary  matter  present. 
Thus,  with  a  rich  animal  diet,  the  faeces  are  dark  coloured;  with  a 
vegetable  diet,  light,  or  slightly  green ;  and  a  mixed  regimen  produces 
a  brownish-yellow  colour.  They  become  clay-coloured,  and  very  offen- 
sive during  jaundice,  a  condition  in  which  little  or  no  bile  passes  into 
the  alimentary  canal.  Faeces  may  be  black  in  the  dog,  fed  on  meat, 
greyish-green  in  oxen,  and  yellow  or  brown  in  the  horse.  The  pig- 
ments present  are  stercobilin  (related  to  urobilin)  and  biliprasin. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  faeces  shows  the  presence  of  elastic 
tissue,  iragments  of  muscular  tissue,  cholesterin,  fat  globules,  starch 
grains,  spiral  vessels,  epithelial  cells,  vegetable  cells  and  fibres  in 
various  states  of  disintegration,  and  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  etc. 
We  may  also  find  salivary  matters,  bile  pigment,  cholalic  acid,  dyslysin, 
fats,  undissolved  fatty  acids,  soaps,  volatile  fatty  acids,  nuclein,  undi- 
gested albuminous  matter,  phenol,  indol,  and  skatol.    With  a  meat  diet, 
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human  faeces  may  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  water,  and  with  a  mixed 
diet  about  75  per  cent  The  faeces  of  the  ox  contain  about  85  per  cent, 
those  of  the  horse  75  per  cent,  and  the  hard  faeces  of  sheep,  goats, 
rabbits,  etc.,  only  55  per  cent  In  the  case  of  man  25  per  cent  consist 
of  solid  matter,  of  which  from  3  to  4  per  cent  are  composed  of  various 
salts,  the  chief  being  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 
Saline  matters  occur  in  human  faeces  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent.,  in 
that  of  the  horse  and  ox  2*5  to  3  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  sheep  6  per 
cent.,  and  in  that  of  the  pig  8  per  cent  The  salts  in  the  excrement 
of  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep  consist  of  f  rds  of  silica  (derived  from  epi- 
dermis of  plants  and  from  sand  taken  with  food),  along  with  the  triple 
phosphate  j  only  traces  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  of  carbonates  and 
sulphates  of  the  alkalies  are  present  Large  concretions  or  enierolWis 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  horse,  sometimes  reaching  a  weight  of  20 
lbs.  avoird.  They  are  more  rare  in  man  and  in  herbivora.  Surround- 
ing a  nucleus  formed  of  the  stone  of  a  fruit,  or  a  bit  of  undigested  bone, 
we  find  layers  of  triple  phosphate  and  calcium  phosphate.  Thus  the 
enterolith  of  a  horse  has  yielded  in  percentages,  15  of  water,  5  of 
calcium  phosphate,  and  80  of  triple  phosphate. 

Planer  found  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog  40  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  45 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  (from  atmospheric  air  swallowed),  and  14  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
gen, arising  from  butyric  fermentation.  When  the  animal  was  fed  with  pease- 
meal  the  amount  of  hydrogen  increased.  In  the  large  intestine,  the  chief  gaa  ia 
carbonic  acid,  from  66  to  98  per  cent,  with  a  little  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  gas  of  the  large  intestine  of  roan  contains  carburetted  hydrogen, 
CH4,  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent.,  after  a  meal  rich  in  leguminous  matter.  The 
large  intestine  of  the  horse  has  yielded  50  per  cent  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  42 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  only  8  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  The  large  and  small 
intestines  of  oxen  have  been  found  to  contain  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  add, 
a  little  hydrogen,  and  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  In  the  tym- 
panitic condition  following  feeding  on  damp  green  food,  the  gases  are  chiefly  car- 
buretted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  Some  of  these  gases,  in  certain  conditions, 
may  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  then  be  separated  by  the  lungs. 

The  weight  of  the  faeces  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  man  living 
on  a  mixed  diet  varies  from  100  to  200  grammes,  and  it  may  even  be 
so  high  in  some  individuals  as  450  grammes.  The  amount  is  increased 
by  a  vegetable  diet  absolutely  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
food  consumed,  because  vegetable  food  contains  more  matter  that  is 
indigestible,  or  can  only  be  digested  with  difficulty,  and  the  amoont 
reaches  a  minimum  with  an  animal  diet  The  excrements  of  herbivor- 
ous animals  are,  cceteris  pajibus,  always  greater  in  amount  than  those  of 
carnivorous  animals. 
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Movements  of  Defoscaiion, — Pressure  of  the  faeces  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  excites  a  desire,  which  is  followed 
by  evacuation.  When  this  pressure  does  not  pass  a  certain  limit,  the 
tenacity  of  the  sphincter,  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  resists  evacuation.  When  the  desire  reaches  a  certain  intensity, 
there  ensues  a  series  of  reflex  intermittent  contractions  of  the  rectum, 
and  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  which  tend  to  expel  faecal 
matters.  These  contractions  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  internal 
sphincter,  but  the  external  sphincter,  by  an  effort  of  will,  may  be  still 
firmly  closed.     If  the  desire  be  now  yielded  to,  the  matters  are  voided 


Fie.  67.— Male  Perinaum,  »ten  fr<nu  Ulow,  showing  the 
arteries  and  nerves.  Half  natural  sijse.  1.  Bulbun 
cavemosus,  showing  muscular  fibres ;  5.  deep  layer  of 
fascia ;  0.  superficial  transverse  muscle;  8.  tuber  ischii; 
9. internal pudendaUrtery;  ILglutteusmaximus.  18. ex- 
ternal sphincter  ani ;  IS.  tip  of  os  coccyx ;  14.  branches 
of  nerves  of  perinwum  ;  15.  levator  aci ;  17.  deep  trans- 
verse muscles ;  18.  ischio-cavemoBUs muscle  (Krause). 

by  the  combined  action  of  the  rectum,  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
which  latter  are  assisted  in  their  efforts  by  fixation  of  the  diaphragm. 
These  muscles  compress  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  thus  assist  in  expul- 
sion. The  levator  anij  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  67), 
contracts,  and,  as  it  were,  draws  the  rectum,  and  more  especially  its 
lower  part,  over  the  faeces,  as  they  are  expelled  downwards.  The  move- 
ments are  under  the  control  of  a  special  reflex  centre,  situated  in  the 
lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  this 
centre  is  under  the  control  of  still  higher  centres,  as  paralysis  of  the 
sphincters,  and  involuntary  evacuations,  occur  when  the  higher  centres 
are  affected,  as  in  coma. 
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SECTION  11. 
ABSORPTION. 

Chap  I. -GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ABSORPTION. 

We  have  studied  the  changes  by  which  nutritious  matters  are  rendered 
sohible  in  water,  so  as  to  form  a  fluid  holding  various  substances  in 
solution,  and  we  have  next  to  consider  the  mechanism  by  which  these 
matters  are  absorbed  into  the  blood.  Another  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
to  regard  the  blood — a  fluid  holding  matters  in  solution — as  existing  on 
one  side  of  an  organic  membrane,  while  on  the  opposite  side  we  have 
another  fluid,  in  which,  also,  many  substances  are  dissolved.  To  what 
extent  do  the  substances  in  each  of  the  fluids  intermingle,  and  what  are 
the  laws  regulating  the  movement  of  substances  from  one  fluid  to  the 
other  1  Suppose  two  fluids,  capable  of  mixing  without  any  chemical 
action  taking  place,  are  brought  into  contact  by  gently  pouring  one  fluid 
over  the  other,  diffusion  between  the  fluids  will  go  on  until  a  uniform 
mixture  has  been  effected.  Diff'usion  will  take  place  in  these  circum- 
stances even  supposing  a  lighter  fluid  is  poured  over  a  heavier  one,  that 
is  to  say,  some  of  the  heavier  fluid  will  pass  upwards  into  the  lighter 
fluid,  even  against  the  influence  of  gravity.  This  phenomenon  is 
similar  to  the  diflfusion  of  gases,  only  the  time  required  for  liquid 
diflfusion  is  very  much  greater  than  for  gaseous  diff'usion.  Thus  many 
weeks  will  elapse  before  a  layer  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  will 
mix  with  an  underlying  layer  of  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  time 
will  be  much  longer  when  a  layer  of  a  solution  of  albumin  is  laid  over 
a  layer  of  water.     A  rise  of  temperature  quickens  liquid  diff'usion. 

If  the  fluids  are  separated  by  a  porous  partition,  as  of  earthenware, 
they  will  pass  into  the  pores  of  the  partitions,  forming  an  immense 
number  of  little  columns  of  fluid,  and  diflfusion  will  occur  in  these  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  layers  above  described.  This  process  is  desig- 
nated imbibition  ivith(mt  increase  of  volume,  or  capillary  imbibition,  and  it  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  change,  with  increase  of  bulk,  that  takes 
place  when  such  a  substance  as  gelatin  is  soaked  in  water.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  water  is  absorbed  into  the  molecular  interstices  of  the 
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substance.  Albumin^  starch,  the  connective  tissues,  and'  almost  all 
tissues  behave  in  this  way,  and  the  process  is  called  imbiMiion  with 
increase  of  volume. 

Dry  tendons  take  up  almost  double,  cartilages  more  than  double,  connective 
tissue  treble,  and  cornea  more  than  quadruple  their  own  weight.  Dry  animal 
membranes  do  not  swell  so  much  in  salt  solutions  as  in  water,  and  less  in  proportion 
as  the  salt  solution  is  concentrated.  When  a  solution  of  salt  is  imbibed,  more 
water  than  salt  enters  into  the  substance,  so  that  saline  solutions  become  more 
concentrated  if  we  immerse  distensible  substances  in  them.  The  water  is  attracted 
by  the  walls  of  the  pores,  while  mixtures  of  water  and  salt  are  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  pores.  Thus  each  pore  or  canal  contains  two  fluid  layers — one  next  the 
periphery  consisting  almost  wholly  of  water,  and  the  central  one  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  salt  of  the  same  degree  of  concentration  as  the  surrounding  fluid.  The 
imbibed  fluid  is  therefore  less  concentrated  than  the  surrounding  one  (Munk). 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  case  of  two  fluids  separated  by  a  mem- 
brane, but  subject  to  the  same  pressure.  Suppose  a  strong  solution  of 
common  salt  thus  separated  from  distilled  water.  Diffusion  takes  place, 
a  stream  of  water  passing  in  one  direction,  and  a  stream  of  salt  solution 
in  the  other,  the  first  being  greater  than  the  second,  so  that  the  volume 
of  the  salt  solution  increases.  This  action,  which  may  be  termed 
diffusion  through  membrane^  will  go  on  until  we  find  on  both  sides  of  the 
membrane  a  solution  of  salt  of  the  same  degree  of  concentration  (see 
Vol.  L  p.  348). 

Colloids  pass  through  membranes  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  they 
have  a  large  endosmotic  equivalent,  that  is  to  say,  they  draw  a  large 
amonnt  of  water  towards  them.  It  has  been  supposed  that  so  called 
colloid  bodies  are  not  in  a  state  of  free  solution,  but  in  something  like 
fine  suspension.  When  a  mixture  of  a  crystalloid  and  colloid  is  sub- 
mitted to  diffusion,  the  crystalloid  diffuses  only  a  little  slower  and  the 
colloid  much  slower  than  if  each  existed  alone  in  the  fluid,  so  that  salt 
will  diffuse  almost  completely  out  of  a  solution  of  albumin,  especially  if 
the  distilled  water  into  which  the  salt  is  allowed  to  diffuse  is  frequently 
changed.  Thus,  as  first  shown  by  Thomas  Graham,  colloids  may  be 
separated  from  crystalloids. 

When  fluids  pass  through  animal  membranes  under  pressure,  the  pro- 
cess is  termed  JUtration.  Large-pored  membranes,  such  as  filter  paper, 
allow  not  only  fluids  but  even  morphological  elements  to  pass  through. 
Thus  the  corpuscles  of  blood  and  the  globules  of  milk  pass  readily 
through  such  membranes.  Animal  membranes,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  arrest  morphological  elements.  When  a  fluid  holding  various 
crystalloids  in  solution  is  filtered,  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
filtrate  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fluid  poured  on  the  filter ;  but  if  solu- 
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tions  of  colloids,  such  as  albumin  or  gum,  are  forced  under  pressure 
through  animal  membranes,  the  filtrate  contains  less  of  the  colloid 
than  the  original  fluid  The  difference  varies  with  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  original  fluid,  the  amount  of  pressure,  and  the 
nature  of  the  membrane,  especially  the  width  of  its  pores.  If  a  fluid 
containing  both  colloids  and  crystalloids  is  filtered  under  pressure,  then 
the  filtrate  is  richer  in  colloidal  matter  than  it  would  be,  ccRteris  paribus, 
if  the  colloid  alone  existed  in  the  fluid. 

If  we  suppose  a  fluid  forced  by  pressure  through  a  porous  canal,  of 
extremely  narrow  diameter,  the  water,  as  already  pointed  out,  will  form 
a  peripheral  layer,  while  the  central  layer  will  contain  the  substances 
in  solution.  The  flow  of  this  central  current  will  depend  on  the 
viscosity  of  the  fluid,  or  in  other  words,  on  its  internal  friction.  Thus 
fluids  rich  in  colloids,  by  reason  of  their  great  viscosity,  will  pass 
through  more  slowly  than  fluids  rich  in  crystalloids,  and  we  may  also 
suppose  that  if  the  colloids  are  not  in  a  state  of  true  solution,  their 
larger  molecules  will  be  mechanically  kept  back  in  passing  through 
narrow  canals.  This  will  explain  why  a  filtrate  contains  less  colloidal 
matter  than  the  original  fluid. 

Chap.  II.— ABSORPTION  FROM  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL. 

By  the  chemical  processes  of  digestion,  matters  insoluble  in  water  are 
rendered  soluble  in  that  fluid,  and  certain  matters,  such  as  fats  and  oils, 
that  are  insoluble  in  water  under  any  conditions,  are  so  altered  as  to 
be  emulsified,  or  divided  into  minute  particles.  These  matters  are 
taken  up  from  the  intestinal  canal  by  capillary  blood-vessels  and 
by  a  special  set  of  absorbents  which  belong  to  the  lymphatic 
system,  to  be  afterwards  described.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  lymphatic  vessels  are  the  only  absorbents,  or  whether  the 
capillaries  take  part  in  the  process  was  finally  settled  by  Magendie. 
He  showed  that  if  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  animal  is  ligatured  and  if  a 
soluble  poison  is  then  introduced  into  the  intestine,  the  animal  will  die 
as  quickly  as  a  normal  animal.  He  also  showed  that  if  a  portion  of 
intestine  into  which  a  soluble  poison  has  been  introduced  is  left  in 
connection  with  the  body  only  by  the  blood-vessels,  the  animal  will 
soon  die. 

1.  Absorption  by  the  Capillaries. — The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  is  richly  supplied  with  capillary  blood- 
vessels placed  immediately  beneath  the  epithelial  layer.  In  injected 
preparations,  the  capillary  plexus  is  so  distinctive  in  character  as  to 
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identify  the  mucous  membrane  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  in  in- 
jections of  the  stomach,  the  capillaries  form  meshes  of  irregular  shape ; 
in  the  small  intestine,  the  vessels  exist  as  a  network,  from  which  arise 
loops,  passing  into  the  villi,  whilst  in  the  great  intestine,  the  mesh- 
work  is  so  regular  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  honeycomb. 
These  vessels  during  life  are  filled  with  blood  of  a  certain  specific  gravity, 
moving  slowly  onwards  and  exerting  a  certain  pressure  on  their  inner 
surface.  On  the  other  side,  and  separated  by  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
by  connective  tissue,  and  by  an  epithelial  layer,  we  find  the  chyme 
containing  substances  in  solution.  It  is  evident  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  passage  of  a  certain 
amount  of  material  directly  into  the  blood.  The  whole  of  the  matters 
tlius  absorbed — peptones,  sugar,  water,  and  salts — passes  to  the  liver. 
The  mucous  and  submucous  layers  also  contain  many  lymphatics. 

We  must  now  consider  these  phenomena  more  in  detail.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  physical  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  an  interchange  of  matter  between  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  and  the  lymph  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  on  the  other. 
This  interchange  takes  place  according  to  the  laws  of  hydro-diff*usion. 
Water,  saline  matters,  and  sugar  in  solution  pass  out  of  the  intestinal 
canal  into  the  blood  and  lymph,  when  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  richer  in 
these  substances  than  the  blood  and  lympL  The  greater  the  difierence 
between  the  contents  of  the  canal  and  of  the  vessels,  the  more  rapidly 
will  diffusion  take  place.  The  physical  process  is  one  of  diffusion,  and 
not  of  filtration  under  pressure  caused  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestinal  wall,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed. 

The  rapidity  of  diffusion  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  fluids 
(the  blood,  the  lymph,  and  the  intestinal  fluid  contents)  are  in 
motion,  so  that  new  layers  of  fluid  are  brought  constantly  into  juxta- 
position. Thus  the  same  degree  of  concentration  on  each  side  of  the 
membrane  is  not  likely  to  occur.  The  movement  of  the  blood  and 
lymph,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  movement  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
intestine,  on  the  other,  caused  by  peristalsis,  present  conditions  most 
favourable  for  diffusion.  This  process,  however,  accounts  only  for  the 
absorption  of  water,  salts,  and  sugar.  Albumin  and  fat  cannot  be  thus 
absorbed.  When  an  albuminous  fluid  is  separated  from  another  fluid 
by  an  organic  membrane,  only  a  trace  will  pass  through,  and  even  this 
trace  only  when  there  is  much  albumin  on  one  side  and  almost  none  on 
the  other.  But  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  contains  from  7  to  8  per 
cent.,  and  the  fluid  in  the  lymph  from  3  to  4  per  cent.,  of  albumin. 
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Albumin  must  therefore,  as  we  have  seen  in  the-  study  of  digestion,  be 
converted  into  peptones,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  which  readily 
diffuse.  But  absorption  of  peptones,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
occurring  in  the  same  way  as  diffusion,  through  a  dead  organic  mem- 
brane. The  tissue  between  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  and  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  living  tissue,  and  the  mem- 
brane is  clothed  with  living  cells.  As  will  be  afterwards  seen,  the  vital 
activity  of  these  cells  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  they  have  a  power  of  selective  cellular  absorption,  by  which 
certain  matters  may  be  taken  up  and  others  rejected. 

Absorption  occurs  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  mouth.  In  the  stomach, 
the  process  is  much  more  rapid ;  it  attains  its  maximum  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  it  occurs  also  in  the  great  intestine. 

2.  Absorption  by  the  Villi. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  is  clothed  with  small  conical  bodies  termed  the  villi.  Placed 
closely  together  on  the  mucous  membrane,  their  number  is  enormous, 
reaching,  in  the  human  being,  according  to  Krause,  to  four  millions. 
They  are  larger  in  carnivora  than  in  herbivora.  The  structure  of  a  villus 
has  already  been  described,  p.  76,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
here  certain  points  of  special  importance  with  reference  to  their  mode 
of  absorption.  The  substance  of  each  villus  consists  largely  of  fine 
adenoid  or  retiform  tissue,  similar  to  that  seen  in  lymphatic  glands, 
and  the  reticulum  contains  numerous  lymph  corpuscles.  Eunning  down 
the  centre  of  the  villus  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  base,  we  find  a 
large  space  communicating  freely  with  minute  spaces  in  the  surrounding 
retiform  tissue.  This  space  has  no  distinct  wall,  but  it  is  lined  by  a 
layer  of  endothelial  cells,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  large  lymphatic 
space.  Near  the  base  of  the  villus,  the  space  acquires  a  distinct  wall, 
and  even  valves,  and  becomes  a  lymphatic  vessel  or  lacteal.  Between 
the  lacteal  and  the  m^mbrana  propria,  on  which  we  find  the  epithelium, 
smooth  muscular  fibres  exist,  some  running  longitudinally,  and  others 
surrounding  the  lacteal  in  the  form  of  circular  bands.  The  villus  also 
contains  a  network  of  blood  capillaries,  supplied  by  a  small  artery,  and 
from  which  the  blood  is  carried  away  by  one,  two,  or  three  minute 
veins.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  that 
when  the  villus  is  richly  supplied  with  blood,  as  is  the  case  during 
absorption,  it  is  rendered  tense  and  firm,  like  a  minute  erectile  organ. 
Covering  the  villus,  we  find  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells, 
narrower  at  the  attached  end,  and  showing  at  the  broader  free  end  a 
finely  striated  border.  Each  cell  contains  one  or  two  nuclei,  the  proto- 
plasm is  finely  granular,  and  very  fine  fibrils  spring  from  the  attached 
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end,  which  are  continuous  with  the  retiform  tissue  in  the  suhstance  of 
the  villus  (see  Figs.  41  and  42,  p.  76  ;  Fig.  44,  p.  77 ;  Fig.  45,  p.  78 ; 
and  Fig.  47,  p.  80). 

During  absorption  (afler  a  meal  containing  fat),  fine  highly  refractive 
molecules  of  fat  are  found  either  in  the  substance  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
or  between  the  cells,  or  between  the  attached  ends  of  the  cells  and  the 
lymphatic  spaces  in  the  centre  of  the  villus,  or  in  the  retiform  tissue, 
or  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  themselves,  or,  finally,  in  the  lacteal 
towards  the  base  of  the  villus.  The  fatty  particles  make  their  way 
from  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  lacteal  Many  explanations  have  ^ 
been  offered  of  this  process.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  are  in  | 
a  manner  squeezed  through  the  epithelial  cells  by  the  peristalsis  of 
the  intestine,  but  a  more  likely  theory  is  that  these  cells,  acting  like 
minute  protoplasmic  organisms,  take  up  fatty  particles  and  pass  them 
along  by  the  fine  protoplasmic  filaments  at  their  attached  end.  These 
filaments  may  be  regarded  as  pseudopodia,  and  this  view  is  supported 
by  the  observation  that  amoeboid  movements  have  been  seen  to  occur 
in  these  processes.  If  the  fatty  particles  have  reached  these  processes, 
we  can  then  understand  that  rhythmic  contractions  of  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres  in  the  villus  will  not  only  empty  the  villus  of  blood  but 
will  press  onwards  the  fatty  particles  into  the  large  lymphatic  space  in 
the  centre,  from  it  into  the  lacteal  at  the  base,  and  from  the  lacteals  in 
adjacent  villi  into  the  lymphatics  in  the  submucosa.  Suppose  next  that 
the  muscular  fibres  relax,  the  blood  will  rush  into  the  vessels,  distend 
the  villus,  and  remove  pressure  from  the  lymphatic  spaces.  These  can- 
not be  filled  by  the  fluid  passing  backwards  from  the  lacteals,  because 
it  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  valves  near  the  base  of  the  villus, 
and  consequently  any  fatty  particles  in  the  epithelial  cells,  or  in  their 
processes,  will  be,  as  it  were,  aspirated  into  the  lacteal.  The  process  of 
emptying  will  then  again  be  repeated,  and  thus  the  epithelial  cells  are 
relieved  of  their  burden  of  fatty  particles  by  a  series  of  consecutive  suction- 
like actions.  The  objection  to  this  view  as  a  complete  explanation  is, 
that  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  existence  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  \ 
the  villus.  Another  theory  is  that  this  tissue  plays  an  important  part  in  \ 
the  absorption  of  the  fatty  particles.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
lymph  corpuscles  in  the  retiform  tissue  send  out  fine  processes  between 
the  epithelial  cells,  and  that  these  suck  up  or  absorb  fatty  particles  and 
then  draw  them  into  the  cell.  It  can  be  shown  that  lymph  corpuscles 
take  up  finely  divided  particles  of  semi-solid  fat,  or  even  particles  of 
fatty  acids  having  a  high  melting  point.  The  obvious  objection  to 
attributing  all  the  absorptive  power  to  the  lymph  corpuscles  is  that  it 
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does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  specially  constituted  epithelial  cells,  and 
accordingly  the  view  suggested  by  Schafer,  that  the  processes  connected 
with  the  attached  end  of  the  epithelial  cells  are  continuous  with  the 
processes  of  the  lymph  cells,  and  these  again  with  the  lymph  tissue 
forming  the  lymphatic  space,  is  more  reasonable.  If  this  be  so,  one  can 
imagine  the  epithelial  cells  absorbing  the  fatty  particles  in  the  first 
instance  and  passing  these  on  to  the  l3rmph  cells,  and  these  again  may 
carry  them  on  to  the  lymphatic  space.  The  difficulty  still  remains  of 
accounting  for  the  progression  of  the  fatty  particles  in  one  direction, 
and  here  the  mechanical  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  may  come  into 
play,  the  fatty  particles  being  aspirated  onwards,  after  they  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  epithelial  cells  and  of  the  lymph 
corpuscles. 

The  villi,  however,  are  not  solely  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  fat. 
Both  by  their  blood-vessels  and  by  their  lacteals,  peptones,  and  some  of 
the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion,  are  also  absorbed.  This  absorption 
is  also  connected  with  the  functional  activity  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
mucous  surface.  Peptones  introduced  directly  into  the  blood  are 
rapidly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  they  are 
first  taken  up  by  the  epithelium  cells,  passed  on  by  these  to  the  lymph 
corpuscles  that  exist  in  great  numbers  below  the  layer  of  epithelium 
during  active  absorption,  and  probably  modified,  in  a  molecular  sense, 
during  this  transition.  This  process  may  be  called  cellular  absorption. 
The  process  also  occurs  to  some  extent  in  the  great  intestine,  as  shown 
by  the  well-known  eflFects  of  administering  nutritive  enemata.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Voit  and  others  that  not  only  peptone,  sugar,  saline 
matters,  and  water  are  absorbed  from  the  rectum,  but  that  even  soluble 
albumin,  especially  when  given  along  with  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
is  readily  taken  into  the  vessels  of  the  whole  of  the  great  intestine. 

The  power  of  absorption  of  various  matters  in  the  intestinal  canal  can 
only  be  exercised  within  certain  limits.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  fat,  the 
limit  is  quickly  reached,*  beyond  which  no  fat  is  absorbed.  Voit  found 
that  a  large  dog  can  absorb  daily  only  a  maximum  amount  of  300  grms. 
of  fat,  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt  state  that  only  -5  grm.  of  fat  is  taken 
up  by  dogs  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  human  being.  If  more  than  a  moderate  amount  is  taken  in 
the  food,  the  excess  is  voided  in  the  fgeces.  In  like  manner,  the  ingestion 
of  excessive  quantities  of  sugar  causes  diarrhoea,  probably  by  inducing 
a  transudation  of  fluid  from  the  vessels,  or  by  the  increased  peristalsis 
arising  from  the  irritant  action  of  the  lactic  or  butyric  fermentations. 
A  diet  containing  excess  of  starchy  matters  may  likewise  cause  diarrhoea, 
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and  the  fseces  will  be  highly  acid.     An  excess  of  albuminous  matter  is 
more  easily  tolerated. 

Chap.  III.— THE  CHYLE. 

During  digestion,  more  especially  if  the  food  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  fatty  matter,  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  villi  and  in  the 
mesentery,  the  latter  commonly  called  laciedU^  are  filled  with  a  milky 
fluid,  the  diyle.  When  the  food  contains  no  fat,  the  fluid  in  the  lacteals 
is  a  clear,  transparent,  slightly  yellowish  fluid,  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  lymph.  The  lacteals  of  the  mesentery  unite  to 
form  larger  and  larger  vessels,  and  these  pass  to  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
mesentery,  commonly  called  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  eflerent  vessels 
of  these  glands  unite  to  form  a  single  large  Ijrmphatic  trunk,  which 
presents  a  wide  dilatation,  the  so-called  receptaculum  chyli,  before  it  ends 
in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  latter  duct  also  receives  lymph  from  the 
pelvic  organs,  and  from  the  lower  extremities  by  large  lymphatic  vessels 
coming  from  these  parts.  The  thoracic  duct  passes  through  the 
diaphragm,  and  traversing  the  thoracic  cavity  reaches  the  root  of  the 
neck,  where  it  joins  the  venous  system  on  the  left  side  at  the  junction 
of  the  left  internal  jugular  with  the  left  subclavian  vein.  The  wall  of 
the  duct  consists  of  various  layers,  an  inner  epithelial  layer  consisting 
of  a  single  layer  of  flattened,  oblong,  or  lanceolate,  nucleated  cells,  and 
resting  on  a  layer  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres,  a  middle  coat  of  smooth 
muscular  fibres  mostly  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  but  a  few  running 
longitudinally,  and  mixed  with  elastic  fibres  and  with  layers  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  and  an  external  coat  of  white  fibrous  tissue. 

The  chyle,  obtained  from  the  receptaculum  chyli  after  a  meal  rich  in 
fat,  is  a  faintly  alkaline,  milky,  or  opalescent  fluid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1018  to  1027.     When  examined  under  the  microscope, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  fluid,  in  which  are  numerous  molecules,  highly 
refractive  particles  of  fat  or  oil,  and  cells,  of  irregularly 
globular  form  containing  minute  granules,  and  similar      --^^^f^jfil^^^h 
to  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.     These  are     i^^^*:lt|;tf^^ 
lymph  corpuscles.     Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  chyle     iffeSfnj  l))^ 
through  the  mesenteric  glands,  it  abounds  in  molecules       '^|l||t\vi'^' 
and  fatty  particles,   but    afterwards  these    are    less  fio.    68.-Drop    of 

J   .,  „  1       1.1     •  chyle.     On  the  left, 

numerous,  and  the  cells  make  their  appearance.  corpuscles  lying  a. 

When  chyle  is  removed  from  the  receptaculum  chyli^  or  SaSS-;  on?he1Sht[ 
from  the  thoracic  duct,  it  forms  a  coagulum  of  feeble  tibeaddition of  acetic 
consistence,   surrounded  by  a  milky  serum.     When  ^^^' 
taken  from  the  thoracic  duct,  shortly  before  it  joins  the  venous  system 
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the  chyle  has  a  slightly  pink  appearance,  due  probably  to  admiicture 
with  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  clot  is  firmer. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  percentage  composition  of  chyle 
taken  from  diflPerent  animals  : — 


Han. 

Dog. 

Horse. 

Am. 

Water,      - 
Solids.      - 

90-5 
9-5 

91-2 
8-8 

92-8 
7-2 

90-2 
9-8 

Fibrin,      - 
Albuminous  Matters, 
Fat, - 

Extractive  Matters,  - 
Salts,        ... 

01 
70 
10 

01 

2-7 

4-9 

/  0-3 

\   0-8 

01 
40 
1-5 
0-8 
0-8 

0-4 
3-5 
3-6 
1-6 
0-7 

Chyle  contains  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  solids,  that  is  about  3*5  per  cent,  more 
than  lymph,  owing  to  the  amount  of  fat  found  in  it.  Hoppe>Seyler  has  found  6*5 
per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  chyle  of  a  dog,  and  Zawilski  as  much  as  8  per  cent. ;  the 
chyle  of  horses  and  of  oxen  contains  only  from  '5  to  1  *5  per  cent  (Munk). 

The  quantity  of  chyle  formed  daily  cannot  be  estimated  with  accu- 
racy. The  amount  of  milky  chyle  depends  on  the  amount  of  fat  taken 
in  the  food.  Even  when  no  fat  is  absorbed,  water,  salts,  sugar,  and 
soluble  proteids  are  absorbed  into  the  lymphatic  spaces  in  the  villi, 
and  they  thus  reach  the  lacteals;  but  it  is  likely  that  these  soluble 
matters  quickly  diffuse  out  of  lymphatic  spaces  and  lacteals  into  the 
blood-vessels  lying  in  close  connection  with  them,  and  that  it  is  only 
when  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  is  absorbed  that  they  (water,  salts, 
etc)  mix  with  the  true  chyle. 

Along  with  chyle,  the  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  walls 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  carry  away  the  true  intestinal  lymph,  which, 
like  lymph  in  other  tissues,  is  the  surplus  of  fluid  that  has  transuded 
from  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  less  the  matters  selected  from  this 
fluid  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tissues. 


Chap.  IV.— ABSORPTION  BY  OTHER  ORGANS. 

{a)  Absorption  by  the  Skin. — The  skin  may  absorb  in  certain  con- 
ditions matter  either  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  a  liquid,  or  a  semi-solid 
substance.  The  absorption  of  gases  and  of  volatile  matters  by  the  skin 
has  been  long  known.  Thus,  an  animal  may  be  poisoned  by  plunging 
its  body  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  after  every  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  gas  into  the 
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respiratory  passages.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  the 
possibility  of  absorption  of  liquids  by  the  skin.  The  layer  of  sebaceous 
or  oily  matter  which  covers  its  surface,  and  the  thick  stratum  of  more 
or  less  modified  epithelial  cells  forming  the  epidermis,  appear  almost 
to  render  absorption  impossible.  The  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the 
ducts  of  the  glands  of  the  skin  acting  outwards  also  tends  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  fluids.  On  the  other  hand,  experiment  has  shown  that 
a  small  quantity  of  water  and  soluble  substances  may  pass  into  the 
blood  through  the  skin  during  immersion  in  baths,  and  that  even  oily 
matters  may  be  absorbed  with  the  aid  of  friction.  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  the  repeated  external  application  of  mercurial  ointment  to 
the  skin  may  be  followed  by  the  physiological  effects  of  that  substance. 
In  these  cases,  absorption  occurs  by  the  matters  penetrating  the  ducts 
of  the  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands,  and  coming  into  contact  with 
the  capillary  vessels  surrounding  these  ducts.  Diffusion  will  then  take 
place.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  question  whether  or  not  absorption 
of  saline  matters  occurs  when  the  body  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  water 
holding  these  in  solution.  In  the  first  place,  absorption  may  occur  by 
any  mucous  surfaces  thus  bathed,  such  as  urethra,  rectum,  etc.  Even 
supposing  precautions  have  been  adopted  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error, 
it  is  still  possible  that  the  saline  matter  may  be  breathed  as  vapour. 
Thus,  after  a  bath  containing  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution,  the  salt 
may  be  discovered  in  the  urine,  but  if  a  layer  of  oil  be  poured  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  no  iodide  of  potassium  will  be  found  in  the  urine. 
On  the  other  hand,  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  etc.,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  by  cutaneous  absorption.  Finally,  if  the  epidermis 
is  abraded  or  denuded,  so  as  to  expose  the  capillaries  of  the  cutis 
vera,  absorption  of  poisons  readily  occurs,  as  may  happen  in  the  post- 
mortem  roooL 

(6)  Pulmonary  Absorption,  —  Gases  and  volatile  substances  are 
rapidly  absorbed  through  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  cells  of  the 
lungs.  Although  fluids  and  soluble  substances  are  absorbed  more 
slowly,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  portion  may  quickly  be  taken  up. 
Thus,  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  air-passages  of  an  animal,  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  is  not  followed  by  asphyxia.  It  is  diflBcult  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  particles  of  carbon  or  of  silica  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
and  tissues  of  the  lungs,  of  persons  employed  in  certain  occupations, 
unless  we  suppose  that  these  may  be  taken  up  by  the  epithelial  cells 
lining  the  air  cavities. 

(c)  Absorption  by  Serous  Membranes. — In  the  course  of  inflammatory 
affections,  serous  fluids  frequently  accumulate  in  the  shut  sacs  of  the 
n.  K 
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body  such  as  the  pleura  or  the  peritoneum,  and  these  fluids  may,  after 
a  time,  become  absorbed.  Histological  research  carried  on  by  numerous 
observers,  and  in  particular  by  Von  Recklinghausen  and  Klein,  has 
shown  that  in  serous  membranes,  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  endothelial 
cells,  numerous  openings,  termed  stomata,  occur,  which  communicate 
with  the  lymphatic  system.  Von  Recklinghausen  showed  that  if  we 
inject  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  rabbit  with  a  coloured  fluid,  the 
injection  passes  underneath  the  pleural  covering  of  the  diaphragm,  that 
is  to  say,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm 
through  stomata  on  the  peritoneal  surface.  This  fact  may  be  demon- 
strated by  another  experiment.  The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  of 
a  rabbit  is  cut  out  and  pinned  over  a  cork  ring,  so  that  the  peritoneal 
surface  is  uppermost.  If  a  drop  of  milk  is  now  placed  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  milb  globules  may  be 
seen  rushing  round  in  certain  places  as  if  in  a  whirlpool  and  disappearing 
in  the  centre  of  the  vortex.  These  vortices  indicate  the  position  of  the 
stomata.  The  cells  forming  the  margin  of  a  stoma  can  alter  their  form  so 
as  to  close  or  open  the  aperture.  These  openings  no  doubt  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  fluid  between  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  lymphatics 
of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  pressure  in  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
greater  than  that  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  fluid  will  pass  upwards.  Thus 
each  inspiration  by  increasing  pressure  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
diminishing  it  in  the  thoracic  cavity  will  tend  to  suck  up  fluid  from  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Stomata  also  are  found  on  the  pleural  surface  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  great  serous  sacs  are  in  a  sense  part  of  the  lym- 
phatic system. 

The  fluid  found  in  the  serous  cavities  resembles  lymph.  It  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  contains  from  4  to  6*5  per  cent,  of  solid  matter 
when  collected  from  any  of  the  large  cavities.  The  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  central  canal  of  the  cord,  and  arachnoid 
and  sub-arachnoid  cavities  (usually  termed  cerebrospinal  fluid)  contains 
only  1  per  cent,  of  solid  matter. 

{d)  Absorption  in  Connective  Tissue, — When  a  soluble  substance  is 
introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue  underneath  the  skin,  it  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  a  fact  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  method  of 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  remedies. 


Chap.  V.--THE  LYMPHATICS. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  tissues  are  nourished  by  fluid 
matter  which  exudes  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.     A  portion 
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of  this  fluid  matter  is  taken,  up  by,  and  incorporated  with,  the  living 
protoplasm  of  the  tissues ;  and  the  remainder,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  being  in  excess,  is  removed.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  activity  of  living  tissue  is  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  tissue ;  the  living  matter  dies,  undergoes 
molecular  changes,  and  the  waste  products  thus  formed  pass  again  into 
the  fluid  state,  so  that  they  may  be  removed. 

In  recent  times,  the  researches  of  histologists  have  thrown  light  on 
the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  tissues.  It  has  been  shown  that 
lymphatics  abound  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs  which  receive  blood, 
except  the  corneous  tissues  and  cartilages,  and  in  many  cases  a  lym- 
phatic vessel  may  completely  or  partially  surround  an  artery  or  a  vein. 
This  arrangement  is  found  in  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  salivary 
glands,  and  in  the  testicle.  Such  lymphatic  spaces  surrounding  vessels 
are  called  perivascular  canals.  Lymphatics  originate  in  lacunce,  or  spaces 
between  the  fibres  of  the  connective  tissues,  and  these  are  lined  by 
flattened  endothelial  cells.  These  spaces  are  drained  by  lymphatic 
vessels,  the  arrangement  presenting  an  analogy  to  the  vascular  system 
of  insects  and  Crustacea.  Masses  of  protoplasm — the  connective  tissue 
corpuscles — abound  in  many  tissues,  occupying  some  of  the 
interstitial  spaces.  The  spaces  communicate  freely  with 
each  other,  the  passages  joining  them  being  tubular  in 
form,  constituting  small  pores  or  canals.  These  lym. 
phatic  spaces  and  channels  may  be  injected  with  a 
coloured  fluid  forced  into  the  tissue  by  a  hypodermic  syringe. 
Such  an  experiment  may  be  performed  by  passing  the 
needle-like  nozzle  of  the  syringe  into  the  fascia  covering 
muscle  or  into  the  testicle  of  a  recently-killed  animal.  o'  , 
Thus  there  appears  to  be,  more  or  less,  throughout  every  ^^^  Jf_^  ,^ 
tissue,  what  may  be  termed  a  drainage  system  for  the  pur-  f^r^g^Tj^^ 
pose  of  carrying  off"  waste  products  and  excess  of  pabulum.  ^^^,1^"® 
The  fluid  thus  drained  off  is  the  lymph.  But  the  lymph 
does  not  pass  directly  into  the  blood.  It  is  conveyed  in  the  first 
instance  to  lymphatic  glands,  small  bodies  placed  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70. 

We  shall  now  consider  more  in  detail  the  histological  structure  of  the 
lymphatics  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  thus  clear  the  way  for  the 
discussion  of  the  nature,  mode  of  origin,  and  destination  of  lymph. 

1.  The  Lymphatics. — These  were  first  discovered  by  Caspar 
Ajselli  in  1622.  The  wall  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  from  '2  to  -8 
mm.  in  thickness,  consists  of  three  layers.    The  inner  layer,  or  intimaf 
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consists  of  endothelial  cells  and  delicate  networks  of  elastic  fibres 
running  longitudinally.  The  middle  layer,  or  mediae  is  composed  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres  passing  transversely,  along  with  a  few  elastic 


FiQ.  70.— Superficial  and  deep  set  of  lymphatics  and 
of  lymphatic  glands  in  the  right  axilla.  Quarter  natural 
size.  1.  Deep  lymphatics  of  the  upper  arm;  2.  axillary 
vein;  3.  section  of  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  minor 
muscle  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process ;  4.  subclavian 
muscle ;  II.  and  III-  second  and  third  ribs ;  5.  lymphatic 
network  in  the  skin  round  the  nipple  of  the  breast, 
showing  its  communications  with  the  lymphatics  in  the 
axilla.  The  nodules  represent  the  lymphatic  glands. 
(Krause). 

fibres.  The  external  layer,  or  advmiitia^  is  formed  of  connective  tissue  bun- 
dles, mostly  running  longitudinally,  and  interspersed  with  elastic  fibres 
and  a  few  involuntary  or  smooth  muscular  fibres.  The  larger  lymphatics 
are  provided  with  small  semilunar  valves,  opening  towards  the  heart, 
and  immediately  above  the  valve  we  find  a  dilatation.  Hence  injected 
lymphatics  show  a  varicose  appearance,  owing  to  the  little  swellings 
being  close  together.  The  smaller  lymphatics,  and  especially  the  lymph 
capillaries,  are  composed  entirely  of  fine  endothelial  cells.  The  lymph 
capillaries  form  networks,  and  they  show  dilatations,  more  especially  at 
the  points  of  division.  Some  have  held  that  the  lymph  capillaries  are 
closed  on  all  sides,  but  the  more  generally  accepted  view  is,  thfit  they 
originate  in  fissure-like  spaces,  and  that  they  are  open  towards  the 
periphery.  Between  the  tissue  elements  we  may  find,  not  only  fissures 
containing  fluid,  but  delicate  and  extremely  minute  canals  of  irregular 
form,  freely  uniting  together.  If  we  suppose  the  lymph  capillaries  to 
be  complete  tubes,  according  to  the  first  theory,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fluid  which  has  oozed  out  of  the  blood  capillaries  into  the  tissues,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  used  up  by  these  tissues,  must  penetrate  by  osmosis  into 
the  lymph  capillaries ;  but,  according  to  the  second  view,  such  a  fluid 
would  be  drained  out  of  the  tissues  by  the  open  lymph  capUlaries  which 
freely  communicate  with  the  spaces  and  canals  among  the  tissue  elements. 
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2.  The  Lymphatic  Glands,  or  Lymphatic  Bodies. — These  are 
small,  round,  or  oval  bodies,  often  resembling  a  bean  in  shape,  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  lymphatics.  They  vary  much  in  size.  Usually  on  one  side 
we  find  a  depression,  termed  the  hilum,  from  which  the  lymphatic  vessels 
issue,  but  these  vessels  may  enter  at  any  part  of  the  lymphatic  gland. 
The  gland  is  covered  by  a  sheath  of  connective  tissue,  from  which 
partitions  or  trdbecidoe  pass  inwards,  so  as  to  divide  the  cortical  part  of 
the  gland  into  a  number  of  compartments.     Both  the  sheath  and  the 


*;. 
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Fio.  71.—  Section  of  a  lymphatic  gland ;  a,  a,  strong  fibrous 
capsule  sending  partitions  into  the  gland ;  &,  partitions  oetweeu 
the  follicles  or  pouches  of  the  cortical  or  outer  portion  ;  c,  parti- 
tions of  the  medullary  or  central  portion  ;  d,  e,  masses  of  proto- 
plasmic matter  in  the  pouches  of^  the  gland ;  /,  /,  lymph  vessels 
«rhich  bring  lymph  to  the  gland ;  g,  confluence  of  those  leading 
to  the  efferent  vessel,  A,  which  carries  the  lymph  away /ro/u  the 
gland. 

partitions  frequently  contain  involuntary  muscular  fibre.  The  following 
18  a  simple  conception  of  the  structure  of  a  gland.  At  certain  places 
from  two  to  six  lymphatic  vessels  break  up  into  smaller  ones,  these 
anastomose  so  as  to  form  a  dense  plexus  or  reticulum,  and  from  this 
plexus  lymphatics  emerge  and  unite  to  form  the  same  number  of  large 
lymphatics,  as  at  first  The  vessels  that  thus  subdivide  are  called  vasa 
afferenHa,  and  those  formed  by  the  anastomoses  of  smaller  ones  vasa 
efferetUia,  In  the  meshes  thus  formed  we  find  small  spherical  or  oval 
masses  of  adenoid  tissue.  The  spherical  or  oval  masses  are  found  around 
the  periphery  of  the  gland  and  elongated  rounded  bands  or  strands  of 
the  same  kind  of  tissue  exist  in  the  centre  ;  these  masses  are  supported 
by  the  trabeculae  of  connective  tissue  penetrating  from  the  external 
capsule.  The  trabeculse  do  not  touch  the  masses  of  adenoid  tissue,  but 
they  are  separated  from  them  by  lymph  sinuses  or  spaces,  traversed  by 
fine  bands  of  connective  tissue.  From  the  trabeculae  delicate  processes 
of  connective  tissue  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  Ijrmphatic  vessels  or 
channels,  and  also  into  the  interior  of  the  cortical  and  medullary  masses 
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of  adenoid  tissue,  affording  a  support  for  the  numerous  leucocytes  found 
in  all  these  localities.  Thus  the  gland  consists  of  a  cortical  stibstance  and 
of  a  medidlary  substance.  The  cortical  contains  the  round  masses  of 
adenoid  tissue  (sometimes  called  secondary  nodules),  these  are  continuous 
with  the  oval  masses  found  in  the  medullary  portion,  and  both  the 
round  masses  and  the  oval  masses  are  surrounded  by  the  lymph  channels, 
termed  lymph  sinuses.  These  latter  are  pervaded  by  reticular  connective 
tissue  springing  from  the  trabeculae.  The  nodules,  both  round  and 
oval,  are  composed  of  adenoid  tissue  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  327)  in  the  meshes 
of  which  we  find  numerous  leucocytes.     In  many  of  the  masses  of 


Trabecula. 


Fio.  72.— Vertical  section  through  the  lymphatic  gland  of  a  kitten  nine  days  old.     x  80  d. 
(Method,  No.  41,  Appendix.) 

adenoid  tissue  we  find  in  the  centre  a  darker  portion,  crowded  with 
cells  showing  karyokinetic  division.  This  is  termed  a  germ  centre.  In 
the  bands  of  adenoid  tissue  found  in  the  medullary  part  cell  division 
also  goes  on,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  round  masses  of  the 
cortex.  The  germ  centres  in  particular  are  the  seat  of  the  formation  of 
leucocytes.  These  pass  into  the  lymph  sinuses  and  thence  into  the  vasa 
efferentia.  The  lymph  sinuses  are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flat  endo- 
thelial cells,  a  similar  layer  covers  the  surface  of  the  round  masses  in 
the  cortex,  the  strands  in  the  medulla,  and  the  surface  of  the  trabeculae, 
and  flat  endothelial  cells  are  even  found  in  the  bands  of  reticular 
connective  tissue  passing  from  the  trabeculae.  The  structure  of  a 
lymphatic  gland  is  complicated  because  (1)  the  round  masses  in  the 
cortex  often  coalesce ;  (2)  the  strands  in  the  medulla  may  combine  to 
form  a  coarse  network;  (3)  the  trabeculae  may  also  form  a  network; 
(4)  the  strands  in  the  medulla  and  the  trabeculae  may  coalesce ;  and  (5) 
the  lymph  sinuses  are  often  so  crowded  with  leucocytes  as  to  obscure 
the  details  of  structure.  This  appearance  has  given  rise  to  the  terms  pulp 
or  parenchyma  being  applied  to  the  soft  substance  in  a  lymphatic  gland 
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The  lymphatic  glaDds  are  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  either  entering  the 
hilom  or  distributed  over  the  surface.  Those  on  the  surface  ramify  on  the  cap- 
sule, and  penetrate  the  gland  by  running  along  the  centres  of  the  trabecnbe. 
The  large  vessel  entering  the  hilum  divides  into  branches,  surrounded  by  con- 
nective tissue,  and  these  also  run  along  the  trabeculae.     From  these,  minute 


Lympli  rinus. 
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Fio.  78.— From  a  vertical  section  of  a  lymphatic  gland  of  an 
ox.  X  50  d.  In  the  upper  half,  the  trabeculce  and  straiids  are  cut 
len^rthways,  and  in  the  lower  half  they  are  cut  tranBveraely. 
Observe  in  the  lymph  sinus  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  reticular 
connective  tissue.  Leucocytes  exist  in  the  meshea.  (Method 
No.  4*2,  Appendix.) 

branches  spring  which  run  through  the  lymph  sinuses,  and  are  ultimately  distri- 
buted to  the  round  masses  in  the  cortex  and  to  the  strands  in  the  medulla,  ending 
in  a  very  fine  meshed  capillary  network.  The  veins  pass  out  of  the  gland  at  the 
hilum.  Nerves  also  penetrate  lymphatic  glands,  and  medullated  and  non-medul- 
lated  fibres  have  been  traced,  but  their  mode  of  ending  is  unknown. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  adenoid  tissue  containing  leucocytes  is  not 
limited  to  lymphatic  glands,  but  is  found  in  many  mucous  membranes,  sometimes 
diffused  in  a  stratum  and  sometimes  in  sharply  defined  masses.  We  also  find 
small  nodules  or  follicles  in  mucous  membranes,  containing  germ  centres,  and  re- 
sembling the  round  masses  in  the  cortex  of  a  lymphatic  gland.  Such  structures 
are  seen  in  the  solitary  and  the  agminated  glands  of  Peyer  in  the  intestinal  canal 
(see  p.  78).  These  vary  much  in  number  in  different  species  of  animals,  and 
even  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  they  differ  from  ordinary  lymphatic 
glands  chiefly  in  the  leas  intimate  connection  that  exists  between  them  and  lym- 
phatic vessels.  The  leucocytes  originating  in  them  probably  do  not  enter  the 
lymphatic  system  directly,  but  wander  through  the  epithelial  covering  to  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Amphibia  have  no  lymphatic  glands,  but,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  frog,  there  are  large  lymphatic  spaces  below  the  skin,  between 
it  and  the  underlying  muscles.  These  spaces  are  traversed  by  very  delicate  bands 
of  connective  tissue. 

3.  The  Formation  of  Lymph. — The  blood  is  brought  to  the 
tissues  by  the  arterioles  which  divide  into  capillaries,  and  these  anasto- 
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mose  to  form  a  network.  The  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  extremely 
thin,  and  they  are  porous  in  a  physical  sense,  so  that,  as  the  blood  flowing 
in  them  is  under  a  considerable  pressure  (probably  about  half  that  exist- 
ing in  the  aorta),  a  plasma  transudes  through  their  walls  and  bathes 
the  surrounding  tissues.  As  this  is  essentially  filtration  under  pressure, 
the  plasma  will  be  as  rich  in  saline  matters  and  water  as  blood  plasma, 
but  considerably  poorer  in  albumin.  This  parenchymatous  fluid  con- 
tains nutritious  matters  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  tissue  elements,  and 
it  also  contains  oxygen  set  free  from  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles.  It  is  thus  both  a  nutritive  and  a  respiratory  fluid.  The 
blood  on  the  one  hand  loses  water,  salts,  and  albumin,  and  on  the 
other  the  tissues  are  bathed  by  a  fluid  containing  these  substances. 
Each  living  tissue  element  appropriates  the  substances  it  needs,  but 
there  is  always  an  excess  of  the  transudative  fluid.  This  excess  is 
drained  out  of  the  tissues,  and  as  it  still  contains  nutritive  matter, 
useful  in  the  economy  of  the  body,  it  is  not  thrown  away  as  useless, 
but  is  collected  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  carried  back  to  the  blood. 

Sometimes  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  transudes  into  the  tissues  than  can  be  used 
up  by  these  or  carried  off  by  the  lymphatics,  and  it  then  collects  in  the  tissues, 
causing  puffy  swelling  or  oedema^  or  it  may  accumulate  in  the  peritoneal  or  pleural 
cavities,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  serous  sacs.  The  same  effect  is  produced  when 
an  obstruction  is  presented  to  the  free  flow  of  lymph,  as  is  seen  in  venous  conges- 
tion. Again,  paralysed  limbs  may  become  swollen  from  the  accumulation  of 
lymph,  because  there  are  no  active  muscular  movements  to  drive  it  onwards. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  pelvic  organs,  and  the 
abdominal  organs,  join  the  thoracic  duct,  which  also  receives  the  lymph 
of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  and  left  lung,  the  left  upper  extremity, 
and  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  so  that  most  of  the  lymph  is 
poured  into  the  venous  system,  along  with  the  chyle,  at  the  junction  of 
the  left  subclavian  vein  with  the  left  internal  jugidar.  .  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  lymph,  collected  from  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  and 
right  lung,  the  right  upper  extremity,  and  the  right  side  of  the  head 
and  neck,  is  collected  by  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  which  opens  into 
the  venous  system  at  the  junction  of  the  right  subclavian  vein  with  the 
right  internal  jugular  vein. 

We  have  now  to  endeavour  to  picture  what  happens  in  a  lymphatic 
gland.  The  lymph  is  poured  into  the  lymph  sinuses  of  the  gland  by 
the  vasa  afferentia,  and  it  may  then  percolate  through  the  substance  of 
the  gland  and  issue  from  it  by  the  vasa  effereniia  ;  or  if  we  suppose  that 
the  muscular  fibres  in  the  capsule  and  in  the  trabeculie  come  into  action, 
the  lymph  will  be  pressed  through  the  delicate  reticulations  of  adenoid 
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tissue  crowded  with  lymph  corpuscles,  and  it  no  doubt  washes  these 
out  of  the  gland,  as  we  find  that  the  lymph  stream  issuing  from  a  gland  is 
always  rich  in  these  corpuscles.  The  structure  of  the  gland  shows  that 
the  flow  of  lymph  through  it  must  be  very  slow,  and  the  gland  has  been 
compared  to  a  fine  filter  which  will  catch  particles  suspended  in  the 
lympK  Thus,  when  the  skin  of  the  arm  is  tattooed  with  cinnabar 
many  particles  of  the  pigment  may  be  found  in  the  adenoid  tissue  of 
the  axillary  glands  long  after  the  operation.  In  like  manner,  animal 
poisons,  more  especially  those  associated  with  the  presence  of  organisms, 
are  caught  in  the  substance  of  the  l3rmphatic  glands,  causing  these  to 
swell,  as  shown  in  the  formation  of  a  bubo,  after  specific  infection  of 
the  genital  organs,  or  the  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  axilla  following 
a  post-mortem  or  dissection  wound.  The  number  of  corpuscles  is  much 
greater  in  the  lymph  after  it  has  passed  through  a  gland,  and  we  find 
that  lymph  collected  from  regions  where  there  are  few  glands,  as  the 
lower  extremities,  is  always  poorer  in  albumin  and  richer  in  water  than 
the  lymph  of  the  great  lymphatic  channels  in  the  trunk.  The  amount 
of  fibrin  is  also  increased  by  passage  through  a  gland,  so  that  the  ten- 
dency to  coagulation  is  more  marked,  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
observations  of  Schmidt  and  others,  showing  that  fibrinoplastic  sub- 
stance, and  the  fibrin  ferment  (both  factors  in  the  formation  of  fibrin), 
exist  in  the  lymph  corpuscles  and  in  the  white  blood  corpuscles. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  Lymph. — ^As  already  indi- 
cated, the  chemical  composition  of  lymph  resembles  that  of  the 
blood  plasma,  except  that  it  is  poorer  in  albumin.  When  ob- 
tained pure  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  fasting  animal,  it  is  a 
colourless,  faint  yellow,  or  faint  pink,  or  slightly  opalescent  fluid, 
alkaline,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1017  to  1025.  It  contains 
numerous  lymph  corpuscles,  and  sometimes  a  few  coloured  blood 
corpuscles.  The  lymph-corpuscles  are  smaller  than  colourless  blood  cor- 
puscles ;  they  are  globular  in  form,  and  consist  of  a  large  nucleus  (often 
containing  nucleoli)  surrounded  by  a  narrow  border  of  finely  granular 
protoplasm.  Unlike  the  chyle,  only  a  small  quantity  of  molecular 
matter  is  found  in  it.  It  sometimes  forms  a  soft  coagulum,  separating 
ultimately  into  a  clot  and  a  fluid.  The  clot  is  readily  formed  if  a  little 
defibrinated  blood  is  added,  as  fibrinoplastic  substance  is  thus  supplied. 
Lymph  contains  only  about  -1  per  cent  of  fibrin.  As  the  lymph  is  not 
only  the  excess  of  transudate  from  the  vessels,  but  also  contains  various 
substances  in  solution  derived  from  the  katabolic  changes  occurring  in 
the  tissues,  we  would  expect  to  find  its  composition  vary  when  collected 
from  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  discover  in  it  traces  of  many 
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chemical  substances.  We  therefore  may  find  in  the  fluid  a  varying  per- 
centage of  albuminous  matters  (serum  albumin  and  globulin,  or 
fibrinogen),  a  small  quantity  of  leucin,  urea,  etc.,  fats,  fatty  acids, 
lecithin,  volatile  fatty  acids  (especially  butyric  acid),  cholesterin,  sugar, 
urea,  and  various  salts,  such  as  the  phosphates  of  potash  and  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium  (about  '8  of  the  total  salts),  sulphates,  and  traces  of 
iron.  Lymph  contains  only  a  trace  of  oxygen,  but  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  by  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  In  chemical  composition,  it  shows  a 
close  approximation  to  chyle,  except  that  in  the  latter  albumin  and  fats 
are  in  greater  quantity,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  showing 
the  percentage  composition  of  lymph  and  chyle  (see  also  p.  144) : — 


100  parts  contain 

Lymph  of 
Man. 

95  0 
50 

0-1 
41 
Trace 
0-3 
0-5 

Lymph  of 
Horse. 

Lymph  of 
Donkuy. 

Lymph  of 
Cow. 

Chyle  of 
Man. 

Water,      - 
Solids,      - 

95-8 
4-2 

01 
2-9 
Trace 
01 
11 

96-5 
3-5 

01 
2-7 
Trace 
01 
0-6 

96-4 
3-8 

01 
2-8 
Trace 
01 
0-6 

90-5 
9  5 

01 
7  0 
10 

Fibrin, 

Albumin,  - 

Fat,.        -        -        - 

Extractive  Matter,  - 

Salts, 

Quantity  of  Lymph, — It  has  been  estimated  that  an  amount  of  lymph 
is  formed  in  twenty-four  hours  equal  to  from  -10  to  -14  of  the  weight  of 
the  body.  Colin  obtained  from  a  horse  from  8  to  21  kilogs.  in 
twelve  hours;  from  oxen  in  twenty-four  hours,  21  to  95  kilogs. ;  from 
sheep,  3  to  4*5  kilogs. ;  from  dogs,  '5  to  2-5  kilogs.  In  all  cases  the 
animals  had  not  received  food  for  several  hours  before  death.  It  was 
ascertained  that  animals  soon  die  after  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lymph. 

Movements  of  the  Chyle  and  Lymph. — Both  the  chyle  and 
lymph  move  from  the  radicles  of  the  vessels  towards  their  trunks.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  a  poisonous  substance  in  solution  is  injected 
into  the  cellular  tissue  below  the  skin,  its  physiological  effects  are  soon 
apparent,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  passed  into  the  lymphatic  spaces 
in  the  tissues  and  been  drained  from  these  into  the  blood-vessels.  If 
lymphatic  vessels  are  cut,  a  slow  continuous  flow  of  lymph  is  observed. 
The  movement  is  slow,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  blood — 4  mm.  per 
second  in  a  lymphatic  vessel  in  the  neck  (Weiss).  Numerous  researches 
indicate  that  the  efficient  cause  of  this  movement  in  the  higher  animals 
is  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries.     The  existence  of  a  m  a 
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iergo  was  first  demonstrated  by  Ludwig.  He  connected  a  manometer 
containing  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (specific  gravity,  1008) 
with  a  canula  introduced  into  a  large  lymphatic  in  the  neck  of  a  dog. 
He  found  that  the  pressure  varied  considerably,  that  some  of  the  varia^ 
tions  were  synchronous  with  the  respiratory  movements,  and  that 
muscular  action,  as  when  the  animal  struggled,  caused  a  rise  of  pressure. 
The  pressure  was  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  carbonate  of  soda  solution 
of  from  8  to  1 0  mm.  in  height.  By  a  similar  method,  Weiss  found  the 
pressure  in  the  lymphatic  of  a  horse  to  be  from  10  to  20  nun.  Thus, 
increase  of  pressure  is  followed  by  an  increased  discharge  from  severed 
lymphatics,  and,  no  doubt,  this  pressure  operates  at  the  radicles  of  the 
vessels.  As  fluids  always  flow  from  positions  of  high  pressure  to 
positions  of  low  pressure,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  at  the  radicles  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  must  be  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  lymphatic 
trunks,  and  the  pressure  must  be  smallest  where  the  lymphatic  trunks 
join  the  venous  system.  The  pressure  at  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatics 
must  be  derived  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  smallest  blood- 
vessels. Assuming  that  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  is  about  one  half 
of  that  in  the  aorta,  it  is  evident  that  this  pressure,  as  already  pointed 
out,  causes  the  transudation  of  fluid  into  the  lymphatic  spaces  in  the 
tissues,  and  although  a  part  of  this  pressure  is  used  up  in  overcoming 
capillary  resistance,  a  sufficient  amount  remains  to  drive  the  lymph  into 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  to  force  it  onwards  through  these  and  through 
the  lymphatic  glands.  Ludwig  has  shown  that  increase  of  blood 
pressure  increases,  while  a  fall  of  blood  pressure  diminishes,  the  flow  of 
lymph,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  considerations  just  presented. 
Thus,  by  compressing  the  vein  of  such  an  organ  as  the  testicle,  the  blood 
pressure  rises  and  the  flow  of  lymph  increases.  But  there  are  other 
accessory  agents  in  forcing  the  lymph  onwards.  Thus  we  have  the  pres- 
ence of  valves  opening  towards  the  heart  so  that  compression,  by  muscular 
action,  must  force  the  lymph  and  chyle  onwards.  When  the  muscles  of 
a  limb  contract,  the  lymphatics  are  subjected  to  pressure,  and  as  the 
valves  prevent  the  lymph  from  flowing  backwards  it  must  flow  onwards. 
In  this  way  all  rhythmic  movements  of  limbs,  as  in  running,  drive  the 
lymph  onwards.  Ludwig  and  Schweigger-Seidel  have  shown  a 
remarkable  mechanism  aflecting  the  circulation  of  the  lymph  in  tendons, 
fasciffi,  and  in  the  diaphragm.  These  organs  have  two  l3rmphatic 
plexuses,  one  deep  seated  and  the  other  superficial  The  lymphatics 
belonging  to  the  latter  open  into  lymphatic  vessels  furnished  with 
valves.  Each  movement  dilates  the  deep  lying  vessels,  so  that  they  suck 
up  lymph  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  superficial  vessels  are  compressed, 
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and  their  contents  are  forced  into  the  neighbouring  vessels  supplied  with 
valves.  The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  in  this  way  remove  any 
superfluous  Ijrmph  that  might  accumulate  in  the  pleural  and  peritoneal 
cavities.  The  movements  of  respiration  affect  the  rate  of  flow 
of  lymph — inspiration  accelerating  the  movement  in  the  thoracic 
duct,  whilst  expiration  diminishes  it.  During  inspiration  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  is  increased,  and  its  contents  are  subjected 
to  a  negative  pressure,  that  is,  to  a  pressure  less  than  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  The  peripheral  lymphatics,  however,  are  sub- 
jected to  full  atmospheric  pressure,  and  thus  the  lymph  is  driven 
towards  the  direction  of  the  negative  pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
sucked  from  the  peripheral  vessels  into  the  lymphatics  in  the  thorax. 
The  subclavian  veins  also,  being  near  the  heart,  are  mostly  in  the 
condition  of  only  a  very  low  or  even  a  negative  pressure,  and  this  is 
increased  by  each  inspiratory  movement,  and  thus  the  lymph  (or  chyle) 
is  sucked  into  the  veins. 

Rhythmical  contractions  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery  have  been 
observed,  and  it  is  well  known  that  special  contractile  sacs,  sometimes 
called  lymph-hearts,  are  met  with  in  many  animals,  such  as  the  frog. 

These  were  first  discovered  in  amphibians  by  J.  Muller  in  1832.  A  lymph-heart 
is  a  small  dilatation  having  striated  muscles  in  its  walls.  Amphibians  possess  four 
such  dilatations,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior.  In  the  frog  it  is  easy  to  find  a 
lymph-heart  on  each  side  of  the  coccyx,  between  the  ilio-coccygeal  muscle  and  the 
muscles  running  from  the  pelvis  to  the  back  of  the  leg,  namely,  the  ghtUei  and 
pyramidcUes  muscles.  The  two  anterior  hearts  lie  above  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  These  cavities  pulsate  about  once  in  the  second. 
The  lymph-hearts  may  be  one  inch  in  length  in  the  turtle,  and  they  pulsate  in  this 
animal  only  once  in  eighteen  seconds.  They  may  be  paralysed  with  woorara,  when 
they  cease  pulsating,  and  the  lymph  then  collects  in  the  great  lymph  spaces  below 
the  skin.  Their  pulsations  are  in  no  way  related  in  time  to  that  of  the  true  blood 
heart. 
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SECTION  III. 
THE  BLOOD. 

Chap.  I.— THE  BLOOD  GLANDS. 

As  has  been  already  explained,  the  blood  receives  iresh  supplies  of 
material  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  from  the  lymphatic  system. 
From  the  first,  it  receives  matters  either  directly  by  the  blood-vessels 
(which  carry  these  in  the  first  instance  to  the  liver  through  the  portal 
circulation),  or  indirectly  by  the  chyle,  and  from  the  second  it  receives 
Ijrmph.  Oxygen  is  introduced  by  the  process  of  respiration.  Finally, 
the  blood  receives  morphological  elements  from  certain  organs  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  and  usually,  although  somewhat  erroneously, 
termed  blood  glands.  The  following  organs  are  grouped  under  this 
designation: — (1)  lymphatic  glands;  (2)  the  solitary  and  the  agminated 
glands  of  Peyer  ;  (3)  the  thymus  gland  ;  (4)  the  spleen  ;  (5)  the  thyroid  body  ; 
(6)  the  supra-renal  capsules.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  last  two  are  true 
blood  glands,  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  pituitary 
gland  and  the  pineal  gland  do  not  belong  to  this  category.  On  the 
other  hand,  adenoid  tissue^  wherever  found  (as  in  the  tonsils)  and  below 
the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  in  many  parts,  and  the  marrow  of 
bane  must  be  considered  as  blood-forming  tissues.  The  structure  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  of  Foyer's  glands  has  already  been  considered 
p.  149  and  p.  78,  and  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the  structure 
of  the  remaining  organs. 

1.  The  Thymus  Gland. — This  organ  attains  its  greatest  size  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  life.  It  is  then  an  elongated  body 
situated  in  front  of  the  trachea  in  the  neck  as  high  as  the  lower 
border  of  the  thyroid  (covered  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles),  and  in  the  superior  mediastinal  space,  in  front  of  the  great 
vessels  and  pericardium,  and  behind  the  sternum  as  far  down  as  the  fourth 
rib-cartilage.  It  consists  of  from  four  to  eleven  large  lobules  in  each 
lateral  half  of  the  gland.  These  have  a  sheath  of  connective  tissue 
containing  elastic  fibres.  From  the  sheath  covering  each  lobule, 
partitions  run  into  its  substance  dividing  it  into  numerous  small 
secondary  lobules,  each  about  one  millimetre  in  breadth.    Each  minute 
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lobule  consists  of  adenoid  tissue,  more  dense  towards  the  circumference 
than  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  Fig.  74.     The  gland  is  richly  supplied 

with  blood,  and  its  substance 
contains  a  dense  network  of 
capillaries.  Lymphatics  are  also 
numerous,  the  larger  ones  enter- 
ing by  the  cortex,  sub-dividing 
and  running  into  the  medullary 
portion.  In  the  retiform  tissue 
there  are  numerous  lymph  cells. 
When  the  thymus  has  undergone 
a  considerable  amount  of  atrophy, 
we  find  in  it  numerous  small 
concentrically  striated  corpuscles, 
from  15  to  180  /a  in  diameter. 
These  are  known  as  the  corpuscles 

Fio.  74.— Section  of  thymvis  of  a  rabbit  7  days  old,  of  HaSSttll,  Each  COUSistS  of  an 
showing  a  iimall  lobule,    x  50  d.    r,  cortical  portion  ;  |  «         •i.-l   i*   i         11 

»,  medidUry  portion.  Portions  of  other  three  envelope  Ot  epltneiiai  CellS  eU- 
lobules  have  been  cut  tangentially,  thus  showing     ^      *        a,  *      j.        11 

only  the  cortical  part  in  each.  6,  connective  tissue  ;  ClOSing  tWO  Or  morC  giant  CCllS. 
g^  blood  vessels.    (Method  No.  48.  Appendix.)  g^^^  ^^^^  SUppOSCd   thcSC  tO  be 

masses  of  modified  epithelium,  and  others  that  they  are  portions  of 
atrophied  blood-vessels.  Watney  has  pointed  out  that  they  are  probably 
structures  of  physiological  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  are  most 
abundant  when  the  gland  is  in  a  state  of  great  functional  activity.  In 
the  thymus  of  the  dog,  Watney  has  found  cysts  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium.  As  the  gland  atrophies,  its  connective  tissue  increases, 
encroaches  on  the  lobules,  and  these  undergo  a  kind  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion. Nerve  fibres  derived  from  the  vagi  and  sympathetic  nerves 
reach  the  thjrmus,  but  their  mode  of  termination  is  unknown. 

2.  The  Spleen. — ^This  organ  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  left 
hypochondrium,  between  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  and  the 
diaphragm.  The  largest  of  the  blood  glands,  the  spleen,  measures  about 
125  mm.  in  length,  100  to  120  mm.  in  breadth,  and  25  to  48  mm.  in 
thickness.  It  is  covered  by  a  strong  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  on 
the  surface  of  which  is  a  layer  of  peritoneum.  Elastic  fibres  in  the 
form  of  networks  are  intermingled  with  the  connective  tissue  fibres, 
and  involuntary  (smooth)  muscular  fibres  are  found  in  the  capsule  of 
the  spleen  of  the  cat,  dog,  pig,  etc.,  but  not  in  that  of  man.  From  the 
capsule,  broad  septa  or  rounded  cords,  termed  traheculce,  pass  into 
the  substance  of  the  organ  and  from  these  more  slender  bars  or  fibres, 
forming  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  we  find  the  spleen  pulp. 
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These  trabeculae  also  contain  plain  muscular  fibres.  At  the  hilum  of 
the  spleen,  directed  towards  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  the  capsule 
furnishes  sheaths  for  the  large  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.     These 


Capatile. 


TAlMcuIie.^ 


MaIpigliian{?Drjiiij^kH  '<: 


SploeD  pulp.  — r  \  ^, 


Tr&beculi£, 


Artery, 


Fio.  7ft.— Portion  of  splenic 
artery,  a,  &,  6,  hayinsr  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  ;  c,  e,  e.  attached 
to  branches. 


Fia.  75. — Transverse  section  of  human  spleen,  x  lO  d. 
The  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  well  shown,  each  having 
an  artery  passing  through  it  at  one  side.  Alon?  the 
right  branch  of  the  artery,  there  is  a  continuous  layer 
of  leucocytes.    (Method  No.  44,  Appendix.) 


Fig.  77.— Elements  of  thehuman 
spleen.  X560d.  1.  Colourless 
cells  (leucocytes) ;  2.  endothelial 
cells;  8.  coloured  blood  cor- 
puscles; 4.  cells  containing 
granules — the  upper  one  en- 
closing a  coloured  blood  cor- 
puscle, 6.  (Method,  No.  45, 
Appendix.) 

connective  tissue  sheaths  enter  the  spleen  with  the  vessels,  and  they 
are  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  The  latter  may  either  form  a  continuous 
layer  along  the  border  of  the  artery,  as  is  seen  in  the  spleen  of  the 
guinea  pig,  or  they  may  be  limited  to  certain  spots.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  masses  of  leucocytes  form  spherical  bodies,  varying  in  diameter  from 
•2  to  '7  mm.,  called  the  corpuscles  of  Malpi^hi.  These  are  well  seen 
in  the  spleen  of  man,  the  cat,  the  ox,  etc.  The  corpuscles  are  found 
attached  to  the  small  arteries,  so  that  the  artery  either  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  corpuscle  or  through  one  side  of  it. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  76.  The  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles  exactly  resemble  in  structure  the  small  round  bodies 
in  the  cortical  part  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  and  they  sometimes  contain 
germ  centres.  The  piUp  of  the  spleen  consists  of  a  network  of  fine 
fibres  (adenoid  tissue)  having  in  its  meshes  numerous  lymph  corpuscles, 
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and  other  cellular  elements.  We  find  not  only  leucocytes  and  ordinary 
lymph  corpuscles  (characterized  by  a  large  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
small  amount  of  protoplasm),  but  also  corpuscles  containing  bodies 
like  red  blood  corpuscles,  and,  finally,  free  red  blood  corpuscles. 
Fig.  77.  The  arteries  of  the  spleen  divide  into  branches,  which 
ramify  on  the  trabeculse  and  the  bands  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the  pulp, 
and  send  still  more  minute  branches  to  the  Malphighian  corpuscles. 
The  veins  collect  the  blood  from  a  number  of  very  wide  capil- 
laries, sometimes  termed  capillary  veins,  which  are  situated  between 
the  trabeculse  and  the  bands  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the  pulp.  The 
larger  veins  nm  close  to  the  arteries.  The  exact  relation  of 
the  arteries  to  the  veins  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily determined,  but  it  is  known  that  the  ar- 
teries end  in  long  wide  capillaries,  which  do  not 
anastomose  in  the  usual  way  to  form  a  network. 
From  these  arterial  capillaries  the  venous  capil- 
laries above  alluded  to  originate.  According  to 
this  view,  the  blood  of  the  spleen  is  contained 
in  vessels  throughout,  but  other  observers  hold 
that  the  arterial  capillaries  carry  the  blood  into 

Fio.  78.— Reticular  or  adenoid,  ,  j    -i        •    i  j*  t  i        • 

tissue  of  human  spleen,  xsood.  spaccs,  termed  the  vnxeTmtdmvy  lacuncBy  havmg 

On  the  left,  the  cellular  ele-  ■,-,  j        ., ,         r  •  i.  xi. 

ments  have  been  brushed  away.    UO  proper  Wall,  and   With   WhlCh  the  VeiUS    COm- 

(Method,  NO.  46,  Appendix.)     ^^^^^^^^  ^^  sievo-like  aperturos.      This  wm 

^^   .  account  for  the  well-known  diflSculty  in  inject- 

0^^.  ing  the  spleen,  the  injection  being  usually  found 

Z^B  in  masses  apparently  outside  the  vessels.     In 

the  lower  animals,   lymphatics   are    abundant 

Fio.  79.— Three  kinds  of  nuc-  /.  /.  A.  i  i     .  • 

lear  division  seen  in  a  portion  on  the  Upper  surfaco  of  the  splcou,  but  in  man 

of  the  spleen  of  a  dog.     X560d.  \1   -  ^     ^  '    r     x.^      j        i         j        rm. 

The  chromatic  fiiamente  can-  this  Superficial  plexus  IS  feebly  developed.    The 

not  be  seen  with  this  raagnl-  a    j  i  i.    x'  x-      i  j. 

fying  power.  (Method,  No.  47,  deop-scatcd  lymphatics  are  comparatively  scanty, 
Appendix.)  ^^^  ^j^^.^    relation  to  the  other    histological 

elements  of  the  spleen  has  not  been  elucidated.  Nerve  fibres  have 
been  traced  into  the  spleen.  They  are  probably  distributed  to  the 
blood-vessels. 

3.  The  Thyroid  Body. — This  organ,  which  is  commonly  classed 
among  the  blood  glands,  forms  a  rounded  projection  upon  the  trachea 
and  larynx.  It  consists  of  two  lobes  united  by  an  isthmus,  and  each 
lobe  stretches  from  the  inferior  comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  it 
covers,  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  ring  of  the  trachea.  The  isthmus  is  usually 
stretched  across  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rings  of  the  trachea. 
Each  lateral  lobe  is  about  50  mm.  in  length,  30  mm.  in  breadth,  and 
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18  mm.  in  thickness,  and  the  isthmus  is  nearly  12  mm.  in  breadth  and 
10  mm.  in  depth.  At  an  early  period  in  embryonic  life,  the  thyroid 
body  has  a  duct,  the  ductus  thyroglossus,  which  opens  into  the  foramen 


Pulp. 


Mnlpighian  Corpuscle. 


Trabecule. 


Blood-vesselB.  ^- 


Fio.  80. — From  a  transverse  section  of  the  spleen  of  a  cat.  x  50  d.  The  transverse 
section  of  the  artery  related  to  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  U  seen  on  the  right.  The  dark 
vessels  are  chiefly  capillary  veins  lying  oetween  the  bands  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the  pulp 
and  the  trabecule.    (Method  No.  48,  Appendix.) 

ccecum  of  the  tongue.  The  duct  is  soon  obliterated.  Each  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  body  shows  completely  closed  pouches  or  acini,  bound 
together  by  connective  tissue.  These  shut  sacs  vary  in  diameter 
from  40  to  120  ft.  They  are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  cubical 
epithelium  cells  resting  on  a  vumbrana  propria,  and  they  are  filled 
either  with  a  fluid  or  with  a  peculiar  yellow  glairy  matter,  termed  the 
colloid  substance.  We  may  also  find  leucocytes  or  lymph-like  corpuscles 
and  red  blood  corpuscles,  partially  disintegrated  and  decolorized.  The 
colloid  matter  sometimes  exists  in  large  amount,  distending  the  shut 
sacs,  and  causing  the  enlargement  of  the  gland  known  as  goUre  (Fig.  81). 

The  numerous  blood-vessels,  derived  from  the  inferior  and  superior  thyroids  on 
each  side,  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size.  They  end  in  a  dense  capillary 
plexus  surrounding  the  acini.  The  veins,  also  large,  form  plexuses  on  the  surface, 
whence  originate  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid  veins,  which  carry 
the  blood  to  the  internal  jugular  and  innominate  veins.  The  lymphatics  are 
numerous,  commencing  in  a  network  between  the  acini.  Nerves  pass  to  the 
thyroid  body  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  and 
they  probably  are  distributed  to  vessels,  but  their  mode  of  termination  is  unknown. 

4.  The  Supra-renal  Bodies  are  situated  immediately  above  the 
kidneys,  one  over  each  kidney.  Each  measures  about  30  mm.  in  length, 
30  mm.  in  breadth,  and  6  mm.  in  thickness.     A  supra-renal   body 


II. 
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possesses  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  which  sends  processes  into  the 
interior  of  the  organ,  dividing  its  parenchyma  into  distinct  portions. 
The  parenchyma  shows  a  cortical  and  a  medullary  portion.  The  cortical 
portion  shows  cells  of  a  roundish  form  and  composed  of  a  coarsely 
granular  protoplasm,  in  which  is  embedded  a  clear  nucleus,  and  often 
refractive  fatty  globules.       In   the  outermost  zone   of  the    cortical 


Connective   _ 
tissue.         k^; 


Aciniis  T. 


Ciiblesl 
epithelium. 

Acinus  II. 


Acinus  filled 

with  colloid 

matter. 


■■!• 
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Fio.  81.— Section  through  the  thyroid  gland  of  an  adult  man. 
X  80  d.  Acinus  I.  shows  surface  view  of  epithelium.  Acinus 
II.  shows  side  view  of  epithelium.  (Method  No.  49,  Appen- 
dix.) 


Cortex.    MeduUa.    Vein. 

Fio.  82.— Portion  of  a  see- 
tion  of  the  supra-renal 
capsule  of  a  child,  x  15  d. 
(Method  No.  50,  Appendix.) 


substance  (Fig.  83,  1)  these  cells  are  arranged  in  rounded  masses, 
in  the  middle  zone,  2,  they  exist  in  cylindrical  columns,  and  in  the 
innermost  zone,  3,  they  are  irregularly  distributed  in  a  network  of 
connective  tissue  fibres.  The  cells  of  the  inner  zone  are  often  pig- 
mented. The  cortex  may  thus  be  divided  into  (1)  zona  glomerulosa, 
(2)  zona  fasdculata,  and  (3)  zona  reticulaiis.  The  medulla,  sometimes 
clearer  and  at  other  times  darker  than  the  cortex,  contains  numerous 
finely  granular  cells  having  a  clear  nucleus.  These  are  arranged  to  form 
elongated  bands  which  unite  so  as  to  constitute  a  network  (Fig.  83,  4). 

The  arteries  of  the  supra-renal  body  ramify  and  snbdivide  on  the  cortex  nntil 
they  become  of  fine  diameter,  and  these  delicate  branches  then  pass  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  and  form  a  long-meshed  capillary  network  in  the  cortical 
portion.  In  the  medullary  part,  the  network  shows  round  meshes,  from  which 
the  veins  originate.  The  vtins  are  accompanied  by  longitudinal  bands  of  smooth 
muscular  fibres.  In  the  medullary  substance  the  veins  unite  to  form  a  chief 
supra-renal  vein.  In  man,  about  33  nerves  enter  the  cortex  of  the  supra-renAl 
body  and  pass  on  to  the  medullary  part,  where  they  form  a  dense  plexus.     These 
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Capsulti. 


Cartel. 


nerve  branches,  derived  chiefly  from  the  ooeliac  plexiu,  consist  of  non-medullated 
fibres,  and  numerous  ganglionic  cells  exist  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  and  also  in 
the  medullary  substance  (Fig.  83,  6). 

5.  The  Red  Marrow  of  Bone  most  also  be  considered  as  a  blood 
fonning  structure  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  334).  It  contains  (1)  a  small  amount 
of  fibrillar  connective  tissue; 
(2)  fat  cells ;  (3)  leucocytes ; 
and  (4)  myeloplaxes  or  giant 
cells.  The  latter  are  large 
cells  of  very  irregular  shape, 
consisting  of  protoplasm  and 
of  one  or  more  nuclei.  The 
shape  of  the  nucleus  may  be 
round,  irregular,  ribbon-like, 
or  annular,  or  it  may  show 
a  network  (Fig.  75,  p.  210, 
Vol.  I.).  Out  of  the  giant 
cells  containing  one  nucleus, 
cells  containing  many  nuclei 
may  be  developed  by  the 
fission  of  the  single  nucleus 
(Fig.  84,  3,  r),  or  sometimes 
accompanied  by  fission  of 
part  of  the  protoplasm.  If  B- 
both  nucleus  and  protoplasm 

].    .1  II        ..1  I  Fio.  88.— ^Section of  a supra-renal  capeule  of  a  man.     x  50 

(11  Viae,  ceils  Wltn  one  nucleus  d.    l,  sona  glomeruloea ;  2,  Eona  fasciculate ;    8,  sona 

«  -t         lYT        1        n    :i  reticularia  ;  4,  ceUulnr  maMsea  in  modiUla  ;  5,  section  of 

are  tormeo.         We   aiSO   nnd  a  nerve;  6,  gansUon  cells;   7,  sections  of  bundles  of 

•      .^j    ^^««^«. ^11^   l.^,.*^^  plain  muscular  fibre  ;  8,  sections  of  veins.    (Method  No. 

m  red  marrow  ceils  having  fi,  Appendix,) 

part  of  their  protoplasm  (almost  like  a  nucleus)  coloured  yellow,  and 
resembling  red  blood  corpuscles.  These  are  hcPTtuUoblasts,  or  the 
mother  cells  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 


Medulljk 


Chap,  n.— THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD  GLANDS. 
In  perusing  the  preceding  chapter,  it  must  have  been  noticed  that 
these  organs  resemble  each  other  in  structure,  consisting  of  pouches  or 
shut  sacs,  rich  in  protoplasm  and  adenoid  tissue,  and  containing  many 
lymph  corpuscles.  They  have  no  ducts,  and  are  very  vascular.  No 
difference  can  be  distinguished  between  the  contents  of  these  organs 
and  those  of  the  lymphatic  glands;  and  other  facts  connected  with 
their  morbid  states — more  especially  the  production  of  Imcocythcemia  or 
Ittikcnma — serve  to  convince  us  that  they  are  concerned  in  sanguifica- 
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tion,  and  hence  their  modern  name  pf  blood-glands.  LeuksBmia  is 
characterized  by  anaemia,  debility,  the  existence  of  an  excessive  number 
of  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  a  hypertrophied  condition  of 
one  or  more  of  the  blood  glands.  The  disease  was  identified  and 
described  almost  simultaneously  by  Hughes  Bennett  and  Virchow,  but 


t  2  9 

Fio.  84.— Elements  of  bone  marrow  from  vertebra  of  a  calf,  x  560  d, 
1,  in  a  solution  of  common  salt ;  2,  coloured  with  picrocarmine  ;  8, 
after  addition  of  acidulated  glycerine,  k;  marrow  cells  ;  jti,  two  mar- 
row cells  containing  pigment ;  6,  coloured  corpuscle  (without  nucleus) ; 
r,  giant  cells.  The  ngure  on  the  right  shows  two  nuclei  in  process  of 
fission,  and  one  on  the  surface  x.    (Alethod  No.  52,  Appendix,  Vol.  I.) 

the  latter  was  the  first  to  state  its  true  pathology.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Hewson,  applied  by  Virchow  to  the  explana- 
tion of  this  disease,  namely,  that  these  glands  have  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  blood,  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  our  present 
theories  as  to  the  formation  of  blood.  The  whole  system  of  lymphatic 
glands  may  be  said  to  secrete  or  form  certain  elements  of  the  blood. 

With  the  view  of  preparing  for  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the 
blood  glands,  we  shall  first  consider  the  structure  of  the  formed 
elements  or  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

A.   The  Blood  Corpuscles. 
The  morphological  elements  of  the  blood  consist  of  (1)  the  red  or 

coloured  corpuscles,  (2)  the  colourless  cor- 
puscles, (3)  the  blood  plates,  and  (4)  the 
granules. 

1.  The  Red  or  Coloured  Corpus- 
cles.— These  have  already  been  described 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  299,  and  they  are  shown  in 
Fig.  146,  p.  300.  The  corpuscles  were 
first  seen  in  the  blood  of  the  frog  by 
Swammerdam  in  1668,  by  Malpighi  in 
the  hedgehog  in  1661,  and  by  Leeuwenhoek  in  man  in  1673. ,  The 
mean  diameter  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle  of  man  is  7  /n  '7,  but  the  dia- 


Fio.  86.— Effect  of  water  on  red  blood 
corpuscle  of  newt  or  frog. 
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meter  varies  to  a  considerable  extent.  Thus  Malassez  has  found  that 
about  3  per  cent  measure  6  /i  to  7  ft,  7  per  cent  4  /a,  13  per  cent  7  /a 
-26,  18  per  cent  7  ft  -60,  24  per  cent  7  ft  -75,  18  per  cent  8  ft,  9  per 
cent  8  ft  '25,  5  per  cent  8  ft  -35,  and  3  per  cent  from  8  ft  -75  to  9  /* 
-65.  The  average  thickness  is  1  ft  *  19.  In  man,  and  in  all  mammals, 
with  the  exception  of  the  camdidoRy  the  form  is  that  of  a  birconcave 
non-nucleated  disc.  In  the  camdidce  they  are  oval  and  bi-convex.  In 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  the  corpuscles  are  oval,  bi-convex,  and 
nucleated  (see  Figs.  86  and  87). 

The  red  corpuscles  in  a  drop  of  blood  placed  on  a  slide  usually  adhere  hy  their 
flat  surfaces,  forming  rouleaux,  like  piles  of  coins.  These  rouleaux  cross  so  as  to 
form  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which,  here  and  there,  a  colourless  corpuscle 
may  he  readily  identified  by  its  want  of  colour,  larger  size,  somewhat  irregular 
form,  and  granular  aspect.  Each  corpuscle  consists  of  a  framework  of  pale,  trans- 
parent protoplasm,  termed  the  stroma,  impregnated  with  the  pigment,  hemo- 
globin. One  reaction  is  of  special  interest  as  throwing  light  on  their  structure. 
If  a  drop  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid  be  added  to  a  drop  of  frog's 
blood,  the  red  matter  (enclosing  the  nucleus)  will  shrink  off  the  periphery  of  the 
corpuscle,  or  it  may  separate  from  the  corpuscle.  BrUcke,  who  first  observed 
this  reaction,  termed  the  stroma  the  acoid,  in  which  the  red  liviag  matter,  the 
zoaid,  lived,  like  the  protoplasm  of  a  sponge  on  its  framework  of  silicious  or  cal- 
careous particles.  A  somewhat  similar  appearance  may  be  produced  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  water  (Fig.  85).  The  place  of  the  nucleus  is  occupied  by  a 
colourless  sphere,  h,  while  in  other  cases  numerous  processes  radiate  from  the 
sphere  to  the  periphery,  a.  Hayem  applies  the  term  hannatohlast  to  minute 
coloured  corpuscles  from  *0015  to  *003  mm.  in  diameter,  sometimes  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  the  blood  (216,000  to  346,000  per  cub.  mm.).  Gibson  has  called  these 
coloured  microq/tes.  They  probably  represent  disintegrating  coloured  corpuscles. 
The  term  hsematoblast  has  unfortunately  been  applied  to  various  kinds  of  cor- 
puscles. Thus  it  has  been  given  to  the  following  structures  :—(l)  the 
globulins  of  Donn^  or  the  elementary  corpuscles  of  Zimmermann ;  (2)  the 
white  corpuscles  formed  of  hyaline  protoplasm  of  Hayem ;  (3)  granulations  in 
white  corpuscles  called  eosinophiles  of  Hayem  ;  (4)  nucleated  cells  having  buds  of 
Bizzozero,  Salvioli  and  Foa ;  (5)  myeloplaxes  of  Robin  and  Heitzmann  ;  (6)  vaso- 
formative cells  of  Kanvier  and  Wissotsky ;  and  (7)  nucleated  red  corpuscles  of 
Neumann.^ 

No  corpuscle  similar  to  the  coloured  corpuscle  is  found  in  the  blood 
of  invertebrates,  where,  however,  bodies  not  unlike  the  colourless  cor- 
puscle are  met  with. 

2.  The  Colourless  Corpuscles  or  Leucocytes. — These  have 
already  been  referred  to  at  p.  299  of  Vol.  I.,  and  they  are  represented  in 
Figs.  86  d  and  88.  They  are  colourless,  irregularly  spherical,  and  larger 
than  the  coloured  corpuscle.    One  of  their  most  remarkable  properties  is 

'  Malassez.     Travaux  du  lab.  d'liUtologie  du  Collie  de  France,  1882,  p.  4. 
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that  of  amoeboid  movement,  first  discovered  by  Wharton  Jones  in  1846, 
in  the  skate,  and  by  Davine  in  1850,  in  man.  When  carefully  watched 
on  a  hot  stage  (with  an  arrangement  as  shown  in  Fig.  90),  they  may  be 
observed  slowly  assuming  such  forms  as  are  depicted  in  Fig.  88.    These 


Fio.  S6.— Blood  corpusclet. 
a,  two  coloured  corpuacles 
showing  shadowed  appear- 
ance in  the  centre,  indicat- 
ing bi-concave  form;  6, 
corpuscle  seen  edgeways; 
c,  alightlv  oval  corpuscle; 
dy  colourless  corpuscle ;  «, 
coloured  corpuscles  in 
rouleaux.  For  method  of 
examining  blood  corpus- 
cles, and  an  accoimt  of 
their  behaviour  to  various 
reagents,  see  Appendix, 
MeUiod  No.  53. 


Fio.  87. — Blood  corpuscles  of  various 
animals,  magnified  in  the  same  scale, 
a,  proteus ;  6.  salamander ;  c,  frog ;  d, 
frog's  corpuscle,  after  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  showing  nucleus ;  e,  bird ;  /,  camel ; 
g^  Ash;  ft,  crab  or  other  Invertebrate 
animaL 


movements  occur  more  readily  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  By  such 
changes  of  form  also  they  may  absorb  into  their  substance  small  par- 
ticles of  fat,  pigment,  or  foreign  bodies,  or  they  may  wander  from  place 
to  place,  and  even  pass  through  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  as  shown  in 


Fio.  88.— a,  mass  of  nucleated  protoplasm 
from  marrow  of  bono ;  6,  lymph-cells,  from 
inflamed  eye,  showing  amoeboid  processes ; 
c,  various  forms  of  colourless  cells  of  the 
blood. 


Fia.  89.— Blood-vessel  in  mesen- 
tery of  frog  during  inflammation, 
showing  migration  of  colourless 
cells  of  the  blood,  a,  cells  pass- 
ing through  membranous  wall  of 
vessel ;  6,  cells  which  have  passed 
through;  e,  coloured  cells  In 
stream  of  blood. 


Fig. 


89.  This  process  is  termed  diapedesis.  Hence  they  are  often 
termed  migratory  or  wandering  cells.  Colourless  corpuscles  are  found  in 
connective  tissues,  bone,  marrow,  adenoid  tissue,  lymph,  and  chyle. 
In  the  blood,  especially  of  amphibians,  like  the  newt  or  frog,  three 
varieties  of  these  corpuscles  may  be  found : — (1)  a  large  finely  granular 
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body  of  irregular  form,  showing  occasionally  processes  or  pseudopodia, 
and  a  tripartite  nucleus  with  vacuoles ;  (2)  a  medium  sized  coarsely 
granular  form,  showing  very  active  amoeboid  movement ;  and  (3)  small 
corpuscles  like  those  in  human  blood.  Even  in  human  blood,  corpuscles 
of  various  sizes  may  be  detected,  more  especially  about  one  or  two 
hours  after  a  meal.  When  examined  with  very  high  powers,  after  the 
action  of  chloride  of  gold,  an  intra-cellular  and  intra-nuclear  network 
may  be  observed. 

3.  The  Blood  Plates. — This  somewhat  inappropriate  name  has  been 
applied  by  Bizzozero  to  small,  colourless,  round  or  oval  discs  of  a 
diameter  varying  from  a  third  to  a 
fourth  of  that  of  the  coloured 
corpuscle  (about  3  /*)  (see  Fig.  146, 
9.  p.  300,  Vol.  I.).  They  are  some- 
times present  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  blood,  even  to  the 
extent  of  18,000  to  250,000  in  a 
cubic  millimetre,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  form  little  irregular 
masses  by  adhering  together.  Such 
masses  may  be  found  On  threads 
placed  in  a  drop  of  fresh  blood. 
Blood  plates  are  readily  shown  by 
mixing  a  drop  of  blood  with  a  6 
per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid,  or 
by  mixing  the  blood,  freshly  drawn 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  '75  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt  tinted  with 
methyl-violet.  Gibson  terms  these 
bodies  colourless  microcytes. 

4.  The  Elementary  Granulesareminute,round,refractiveparticles. 
Some  are  of  a  fatty  nature,  and  probably  derived  from  the  chyle,  while 
others  are  small  bits  of  protoplasm  produced  by  the  disintegration  of 
leucocytes,  or  detached  from  the  protoplasmic  germ  centres  in  lymphatic 
glands.     The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  minute  blood  plates. 

In  addition  to  these  four  kinds  of  corpuscles,  Norris  believes  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence  in  the  blood  of 
numerous  corpuscles,  of  a  bi-concave  form,  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
microscope,  not  because  of  their  minuteness,  *'  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  the  same  refractive  index  and  colour  as  the  liquor 
sanguinis  in  which  they  are  submerged."    By  various  methods,  (such  as 


Fio.  00.— Scbiifer'B  hot  stage.  The  stage  is  seen 
on  the  left.  It  is  a  box,  having  a  well  in  the 
centre.  Through  the  box  a  stream  of  hot  water 
circulates,  and  this  stream  also  jxisses  through 
a  double-walled  circular  vessel  seen  on  the  right. 
In  the  centre  of  the  circular  vessel  is  a  thermal 
regulator,  with  a  very  largo  bulb.  A  small  gas 
flame  is  placed  below  the  circular  vessel,  and 
the  stream  of  gas  is  regulat«;d  so  as  to  produce 
the  required  t«mperature.  Placing  the  hot  stage 
under  the  microscope,  the  height  of  the  gas 


apparatus  and  circular  vessel  can  be  so  adjusted 
tnat  t^e  hot  water  will  flow  up  by  one  tube  into 
the  sta^e  box,  and  back  to  the  circular  vessel 


the  hot  water  will  flow  up  by  one  tube  into 
B  circular  vei 
surrounding  the  thermometer  by  the  other. 
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altering  the  refractive  index  of  the  Ixqucr  sanguinis,)  conducted  irith 
great  ingenuity  and  technical  skill,  and  with  the  aid  of  photography,  he 
believes  that  he  has  made  these  corpuscles  visible,  and  he  has  prepared 
photographs  in  which  such  colourless  forms  may  be  seen.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  numerous  photographs  submitted  to  my  inspection 
by  Norris,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  pale  corpuscles  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  are  simply  decolorized  red  corpuscles,  or  that 
they  have  assumed  the  appearances  in  the  photographs  by  reason  of  the 
processes  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Some  of  the  appearances 
are,  in  my  opinion,  illusory,  especially  those  in  which  a  single  pale  round 
body  (or  space)  is  seen  among  a  number  of  corrugated  corpuscles,  and  I 
think  Norris  attaches  undue  importance  to  these  appearances,  but  on 
the  other  hand  his  method  brings  into  view  not  a  few  very  pale 
corpuscles  of  the  form  of  red  blood  corpuscles.  They  are  neither  red 
blood  corpuscles  decolorized,  nor  are  they  the  blood  plates  of  Bizzozero 
(often  seen  by  the  earlier  observers  but  passed  over  as  unimportant),  nor 
are  they  leucocytes.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Norris  has  demon- 
strated a  corpuscle  not  usually  seen,  which  is  probably  a  iransUional 
corpusdef  that  is  one  which,  in  the  evolution  of  the  ordinary  red  blood 
corpuscle,  has  not  yet  received  its  full  complement  of  haBmoglobin. 
Norris  designates  these  as  "lymph  discs";  he  holds  that  these 
become  the  "  invisible  discs  of  the  blood,*'  and  that  they  subsequently 
became  visible  by  the  acquisition  of  colour.^ 

Lastly,  we  sometimes  find  in  the  blood  nudeaied  coloured  cat'puscUs, 
similar  to  those  met  with  in  embryonic  life.  These  are  usually  some- 
what oval  in  shape,  and  they  enclose  a  body  having  the  form  and  a  little 
of  the  colour  of  a  coloured  blood  corpuscle.  They  are  sometimes  termed 
the  corp^Lsdes  of  Neumann,  Such  are  also  found  in  the  spleen  and  in  the 
marrow  of  bone. 

B.  The  Origin  or  the  Blood  CoBPuscLra. 

The  lymph  and  chyle  supply  new  morphological  elements  to  the 
blood,  the  lymph  corpuscles.  These  originate  chiefly  in  the  adenoid 
tissue  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  they  are  washed  out  into  the  larger 
lymphatics  by  the  flow  of  lymph.  In  like  manner  the  lymph  corpuscles 
in  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  villi  are  washed  out  by  the  flow  of  chyle. 
There  is  thus  a  constant  influx  into  the  blood  of  corpuscles,  the  lymph 
corpuscles,  which  are  identical  with  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  These  would  accumulate  in  great  numbers  in  this  fluid  if  they 
were  not  utilized  in  the  formation  of  other  substances.     We  find  in  the 

^  Dr.  Richard  Norris  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Blood,  1882. 
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blood,  however,  not  only  colourless  but  coloured  corpuscles,  and  it  has 
long  been  held  that  a  genetic  relationship  esdsts  between  them.  This 
relationship  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explained,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  certain  of  the  colourless  are  the  parents  of  the  coloured 
corpuscles.  The  coloured  corpuscles  exist  in  immense  numbers  in  the 
blood,  and  one  can  scarcely  conceive  them  to  be  permanent  structures. 
Little  is  known  however  of  any  alterations  they  may  be  assumed  to 
undergo  in  the  circulating  blood,  or  of  any  exchanges  occurring  between 
them  and  the  blood  plasma.  The  chief  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  coloured  corpuscles  undergo  disintegration  somewhere  in  the  body 
h  the  fact  that  aJl  animal  pigments  are  derivatives  of  haemoglobin,  the 
pigment  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  Thus  the  pigments  of  the  bile  are 
undoubtedly  derivatives  of  the  blood  pigment,  and  as  the  blood  pigment 
does  not  exist  in  the  fluid  plasma  of  the  blood  but  in  the  red  blood 
corpuscles,  it  follows  that  it  must  escape  from  these  corpuscles  before  it 
is  decomposed  into  derivative  pigments.  Decomposition  of  red  blood 
corpuscles  must  therefore  take  place.  The  chief  localities  in  which  such 
a  decomposition  occurs  are  the  liver  and  spleen.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  bilirubin,  the  chief  bile  pigment,  i&  identical  with  hsematoidin,  a 
pigment  free  from  iron,  which  is  found  in  the  remains  of  extravasations 
of  blood  in  the  brain  and  in  many  other  localities.  But  haemoglobin 
contains  iron,  and  the  iron  thus  set  free  proba1)ly  appears  in  the  form 
of  phosphate  of  iron,  a  salt  constantly  found  in  the  bile,  and  the  presence 
of  which  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  assumption  than  that  the 
iron  has  been  derived  from  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood.  Another 
locality  in  which  red  blood  corpuscles  perish  is  the  spleen.  In  the 
apleen-pulp  large  protoplasmic  masses  are  found  enclosing  red  blood 
corpuscles,  sometimes  perfectly  formed,  at  others  pale  and  shrivelled, 
and  at  others  fragments  of  corpuscles,  appearing  as  red  or  yellow 
pigmented  granules.  These  large  giant  cells,  having  the  power  of 
amoeboid  movement,  surround  effete  coloured  blood  corpuscles  and 
decompose  theuL  In  the  spleen  of  man,  the  horse,  and  ox,  peculiar 
yellowish  granules  have  been  found.  These  consist  mostly  of  oxide  of 
iron.  The  dry  spleen  may  yield  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  iron,  and  we  cannot  account  for  this  except  on  the  supposition  that 
red  blood  corpuscles  (or,  at  all  events,  haemoglobin)  are  decomposed  in 
that  organ. 

K  there  is  a  decomposition  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  there  must  also  be 
a  process  of  rapid  formation  of  these  bodies.  In  normal  blood,  the 
number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre  does  not  undergo 
great  variation.    We  also  know  that  after  venesection,  by  which  the 
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number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  may  be  much  reduced,  they  are  re- 
plenished wiUi  such  rapidity,  that  the  blood  may  again  contain  the 
normal  number  per  cubic  millimetre  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  The  source  from  which  the  coloured  corpuscles  are  thus 
replenished  is  the  abundant  supply  of  colourless  corpuscles.  A  colour- 
less corpuscle  changes  into  a  nucleated  coloured  corpuscle,  in  the  case 
of  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  birds,  and  produces  a  non-nucleated 
coloured  corpuscle,  in  the  case  of  mammals.  Many  steps  of  this  pro- 
cess have  been  traced  by  Von  Kolliker,  Von  Recklinghausen,  and  others, 
but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  chemical  changes  involved,  and,  more 
especially,  nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  haemoglobin,  except  that 
in  all  probability  it  is  formed  in  the  spleen. 

The  colonrlesB  cells,  which  are  the  parents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  are  the  hcemato- 
bldsts  found  in  the  spleen,  and  especially  in  bone  marrow.  They  are  pale, 
granular,  contractile  bodies,  like  ordinary  leucocytes.  The  nucleus  becomes  a 
larger  corpuscle,  and  then  the  cell  is  a  corpuscle  of  Keumann.  Later  on  the 
nucleus  is  expelled  from  the  corpuscle,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  cell  is 
charged  with  haemoglobin  and  becomes  a  red  corpuscle.  Another  view  is  that 
Neumann's  cells  give  off  little  buds,  which  acquire  haemoglobin  and  become  red 
corpuscles,  Malassez  has  given  the  name  of  globtUigenic  cells  to  the  cells  of  Neu- 
mann, and  his  view  is  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  merely  buds  given  off  from 
these  cells,  but  they  are  not  buds  in  the  same  sense  as  the  buds  of  a  yeast  cell, 
that  is  to  say,  the  bud  can  never  become  like  the  parent  organism.  The  bud  is 
merely  a  detached  portion  of  the  cell,  differentiated  for  the  special  purpose  of 
acquiring  haemoglobin  and  of  becoming  a  red  corpuscle.  The  nucleated  red  cor- 
puscle of  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes  is  one  of  Neumann's  corpuscles 
arrestedat  this  stage  and  charged  throughoutwith  haemoglobin,  butin  the  mammalia, 
by  this  peculiar  process  of  budding,  the  matter  of  the  cell,  exclusive  of  the  nucleus, 
is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  many  parts,  thus  increasing  the  respiratory  surface.  A 
mammalian  red  corpuscle,  therefore,  is  not  a  modified  nucleus,  but  it  represents  a 
portion  of  the  substance  of  a  Neumann's  corpuscle  outside  the  nucleus,  lliis  view 
of  the  constitution  of  a  red  corpuscle  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  offered  (Fig.  91). 

C. 

© 


0^® 


Fio.  91.— Formation  of  red  corpuscles  in  a  young  goat,  o,  globuUgenlo  or 
hmmoglobin  cells  without  globulijirenlc  buds ;  6,  budding  cells ;  c,  spherical 
corpuscles ;  d,  discoidal  red  corpuscles.    (After  Malassez.) 

If  then  coloured  are  formed  from  certain  colourless  corpuscles,  we 
are  brought  back  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  colourless  cor- 
puscles.    These  originate  by  the  rapid  multiplication  by  fission  of 
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lymph  corpuscles  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the  solitary  and 
agminated  glands  of  Peyer.  Division,  accompanied  by  karyokinetic 
phenomena,  has  been  observed  in  these  organs.  Another  locality  in 
which  the  formation  of  colourless  blood  corpuscles  occurs  is  in  the  pulp 
of  the  spleen,  in  which  cell  multiplication  goes  on  with  great  rapidity. 
The  fine  adenoid  tissue  of  this  organ  is  always  crowded  with  colourless 
corpuscles,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  the  splenic  vein  is  always 
much  richer  in  white  cells  than  the  blood  flowing  in  the  splenic  artery. 
Thus,  in  the  blood  of  an  ordinary  vein,  the  ratio  of  colourless  to  coloured 
corpuscles  is  1:350  or  400;  in  the  splenic  vein  it  may  be  1;70  or 
1 :  60.  It  is  remarkable,  in  this  connection,  that  the  number  of  white 
to  red  corpuscles  is  also  increased  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  liver.  For  example,  the  ratio  of  white  to  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  as  1 :  520  or  1 :  740,  while  in  the  hepatic 
vein  it  may  be  1 :  170.  In  the  case  of  the  liver,  this  probably  arises 
from  the  absolute  diminution  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  spleen,  it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  absolute  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  white  corpuscles.  The  red  bone  marrow  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  rapid  formation  of  colourless  corpuscles,  and  it  is  here 
also  that  transitional  forms  between  colourless  and  coloured  corpuscles 
have  been  traced. 

The  red  blood  corpascles  in  the  development  of  the  chick  are  formed  in  large 
branched  cells  in  the  mesoblast.  The  processes  of  adjoining  cells  anastomose  so 
as  to  form  a  protoplasmic  network.  Nuclei  appear  in  the  bodies  of  the  cells  (the 
so-caUed  mother  cells)  and  some  of  these  nuclei,  enclosed  in  a  small  amount  of 
protoplasm,  become  blood  corpuscles.  They  become  tinted  of  a  reddish  colour. 
The  protoplasm  forming  the  wall  of  the  space  in  which  they  lie,  and  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  anastomosing  processes  become  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  embryonic 
blood-vessels.  The  outer  M-aUs  of  the  mother  cells,  with  their  nuclei,  now 
constitute  the  walls  of  the  vessels  ;  fluid  collects  in  these  and  washing  away  the 
corpuscles  becomes  embryonic  blood.  Some  of  the  nuclei  in  the  wall  may  also 
proliferate  to  form  blood  corpuscles  and  these  become  detached  and  are  carried 
away  with  the  fluid.  At  first  colourless,  these  embryonic  blood  cells  become 
coloured,  show  amoeboid  movement,  and  they  multiply  freely  by  fission.  Similar 
large  nucleated  cells  have  been  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  red  marrow  during 
the  embryonic  life  of  mammals.  In  the  early  period  of  embryonic  life  therefore 
all  the  blood  corpuscles  are  nucleated.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  week,  only 
nucleated  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  human  embryo.  Then  a  change  occurs. 
The  nucleus  becomes  smaller  and  gradually  disappears,  and  the  corpuscle  assumes 
the  weU-known  biconcave  disc  form.  For  many  weeks,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  both  kinds  of  corpuscles  exist,  the  nucleated  form  however  gradually 
becoming  fewer  in  number,  imtil  they  are  rarely  found  at  the  end  of  uterine  life. 
There  is  every  reason  to  regard  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands  as  the 
chief  seat  of  their  formation  in  the  middle  and  later  periods  of  embryonic  life. 
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In  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes,  the  nucleated  blood  corpuscle,  which 
is  an  embryonic  condition  in  mammals,  remains  through  the  whole  of  life.  Soon 
after  birth,  the  formation  of  blood  corpuscles  has  been  traced  in  somewhat  similar 
processes  going  on  in  connective  tissues.  Thus,  Banvier  has  seen  in  the  omentum 
of  young  rabbits,  a  week  old,  large  irregularly  shaped  cells  having  protoplasmic 
processes  which  become  vacuolated  so  as  to  form  vessels  in  which,  by  the  separatioo 
of  small  bud-like  portions  of  protoplasm  from  their  walls,  corpuscles  are  formed. 


Fio  92.— Surface  view  of  a  portiou  of  the  ffreat  omentum  of 
a  rabbit  7  days  old.  x  240  d.  r,  blood  capillaries,  coDtaining 
blood  corpuscles ;  «,  offbhoot  of  a  capillary  running  into  a 
solid  process;  t,  young  capillary  already  hollowed  out;  «, 
capillary  still  solid ;  i',  nuclei  of  endothelium  of  peritoneum. 

This  process  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  92.  Schafer  has  also  traced  the  intra-cellular  de- 
velopment of  corpuscles  hi  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  young  rat, 
iiud  similar  phenomena  have  been  seen  by  other  observers  in  other  situations,  all 
indicating  that  there  is,  in  early  life,  a  local  formation  of  corpuscles  in  mesoblastic 
cells.  After  birth,  red  blood  corpuscles  are  formed  from  certain  nucleated  colour- 
less corpuscles,  especially  in  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones.  (See  Fig.  91,  p.  170.) 
Here  we  find  colourless  cells  and  nucleated  red  blood  cells,  similar  to  those  of 
embryonic  life.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  process  occurs  in  the  spleen,  and, 
according  to  Norris,  the  lymph  cells  (those  which  in  his  opinion  may  be  for  a  time 
iuNnsible  in  the  circulating  blood)  become  tinted  with  haemoglobin,  and  thus  give 
origin  to  red  blood  corpuscles.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject  is  still  very  imperfect,  more  especially  as  to  the  formation  of  a  body 
so  complicated  in  chemical  constitution  as  haemoglobin.  The  stages  in  the  meta- 
bolism by  which  it  is  formed  are  at  present  unknown. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  function  of  certain  organs  often  classed 
under  the  head  of  blood  glands,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not 
they  have  at  any  period  anything  to  do  with  blood  formation.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  in  intra-uterine  or  early  extra-uterine  life,  the  thymuS; 
thyroid  body,  and  the  supra-renal  bodies  may  have  a  blood-forming 
function,  while  in  later  life  their  function  may  be  more  in  the  direction 
of  using  up,  or  destroying  (by  splitting  up  into  simpler  bodies)  certain 
elements  of  the  blood  of  an  effete  character.     The  matters  thus  formed, 
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however,  are  not  evacuated  in  the  form  of  a  secretion,  as  none  of  these 
bodies  possesses  a  duct,  but  they  are  re-absorbed  into  the  blood  and 
probably  are  of  further  use  in  the  body.  Taking  this  view  of  the 
matter,  we  may  now  shortly  state  our  imperfect  knowledge  regarding 
these  organs. 

1.  The  Thymus. — In  the  latter  stages  of  embryonic  life,  and  in 
the  first  epoch  of  extra-uterine  life,  when  active  development  of  tissue 
is  going  on,  an  abundant  supply  of  blood  corpuscles  is  evidently 
necessary,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  this  period  the  thymus  is  in  a 
state  of  great  activity,  assisting  the  l3rmphatic  glands,  bone  marrow, 
and  spleen  in  the  formation  of  blood  corpuscles.  In  later  life,  when 
development  has  largely  ceased,  the  thymus  is  not  required,  and  it 
slowly  undergoes  absorption,  disappearing  from  man  about  the  beginning 
of  puberty,  and  from  the  horse  and  ox  soon  after  the  second  year. 
Reptiles  and  amphibians,  which  have  no  lymphatic  glands,  have  a  per- 
manently active  thymus  body. 

The  minate  anatomy  of  the  thymus  in  relation  to  its  fanction  has  heen  ela- 
borately examined  by  H.  Watney.^  He  found  that  '*  there  are  present  in  the 
lymph  tsBuing  from  the  thymus,  cells  containing  coloured  blood  corpuscles  and 
luemoglobin  granules  ;  and  that  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  thymus,  there  are  more 
odourless  cells  than  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck."  He  suggests  that,  these 
colourless  cells  *'  form  one  source  of  colourless  blood  corpuscles,"  but  he  does  not 
suppose  that  the  thymic  corpuscles  are  changed  into  coloured  blood  corpuscles. 
In  the  thymus,  also,  large  colourless  cells,  containing  bodies  like  coloured  blood 
corpuscles,  were  seen,  but  Watney  does  not  adopt  the  view  of  Von  KoUiker, 
that  these  have  absorbed  the  coloured  cells  as  a  step  towards  their  disintegration, 
and  he  pertinently  observes  that  similar  cells  have  been  found  in  the  lymphatics, 
in  the  blood  of  lencocythemia,  in  the  thymus,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the 
marrow  of  bone,  where  we  ha^e  no  knowledge  of  any  destruction  of  coloured  blood 
corpuscles  taking  place. 

2.  The  Spleen. — There  are  still  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
giving  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  spleen.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  blood  gland,  but  it  appears  to  be  concerned  in  the 
double  process  of  the  formation  of  colourless  and  of  the  destruction  of 
coloured  corpuscles.  Probably  it  is  the  seat  of  other  katabolic  changes. 
Thus  we  find  in  spleen  pul^  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many  bodies 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  compounds,  such  as 
leucin,  tyrosin,  xanthin,  and  hypoxanthin.  Cholesterin,  ferruginous 
pigments,  and  the  organic  acids,  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  lactic,  and 
uric  acids,  have  also  been  found  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  an 
indispensable  organ,   as  it  has  been   frequently   extirpated  without 

1  Herbert  Watney,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab),  PhiL  Transactions,  Part  II.,  1882. 
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apparent  loss  to  the  economy  after  the  animal  had  recovered  from  the 
severe  operation.  In  these  cases,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  enlarge,  and  that  the  red  bone  marrow  shows  more 
than  a  usual  abundance  of  colourless  cells,  indicating  that  these  organs 
may  act  vicariously  for  the  spleen. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  by  Eoy  that  the  spleen  performs  remark- 
able rhythmic  movements.  This  he  accomplished  by  enclosing  the 
spleen  in  sUu  in  the  living  animal  in  a  box  communicating  with  a  re- 
cording apparatus. 

The  box,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  oncometer  (0y«:o$,  bulk),  is  made  of 
thin  metal,  and  is  composed  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  joined  by  a  couple  of 
hinges.  Each  of  these  halves  is  composed  of  an  outer  and  inner  shell,  and 
between  the  two  is  placed  a  thin  membrane  prepared  from  the  peritoneum 
of  the  calf.  An  air-tight  chamber  is  formed  in  each  lateral  half  of  the  box, 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  membrane  and  on  the  other  by  the  metallic 
side  of  the  box.  These  chambers  are  filled  with  oil,  and  when  the  spleen 
is  introduced  and  the  box  closed  it  is  surrounded  by  the  peritoneal 
membrane,  on  the  other  side  of  which,  in  each  half  of  the  box,  is  the 
chamber  filled  with  oil.  The  interior  of  each  chamber  communicates  by  a  tube 
with  a  common  tube  passing  to  the  recorder,  so  that  any  change  in 
volume  of  the  spleen  will  be  at  once  recorded,  oil  being  forced  into  the  tube 
connected  with  the  recording  tube  when  the  spleen  increases  in  volume,  and  when 
the  spleen  contracts,  the  oil  wUl  flow  back  into  the  instrument.  The  recording 
instrument,  termed  the  oncography  consists  of  a  light  piaton  moving  in  a  box 
containing  oil,  the  oil  being  prevented  from  escaping  by  a  membrane  tightly  tied 
below  the  piston.  The  oil  box  has  a  horizontal  tube  near  its  lower  part  which  is 
connected  with  the  tube  coming  from  the  oncometer.  In  all  the  experiments 
made  by  Roy,  the  arterial  blood  pressure  was  recorded  on  the  same  paper  as  the 
changes  in  volume  of  the  spleen.  Specimens  of  the  tracings  thus  obtained  are 
shown  in  Plate  A.  Fig.  2,  and  in  Plate  B.  Fig.  5. 

By  this  method  Roy  has  demonstrated  (1)  that  the  splenic  circulation 
is  carried  on  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  a  rhythmic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  contained  in  the  capsule  and  the  trabecular  of  the  organ ; 
(2)  the  rhythmic  contraction  is  regular  as  to  time,  and  in  dogs  and  cats 
each  contraction  and  expansion  lasts  about  one  minute  ;  (3)  variations 
in  blood  pressure  produce  only  a  slight  influence  on  the  volume  of  the 
spleen,  so  that  arterial  blood  pressure  is  not  the  chief  factor  in  carrying 
on  the  splenic  circulation ;  (4)  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  spleen  is 
not  the  same  as  the  peculiar  rhythmic  variation  of  blood  pressure  which 
produces  the  well-known  Traube-Hering  curves,  which  are  recognized 
as  being  caused  by  rhythmic  variations  in  the  vaso-motor  centre  or 
centres,  thus  showing  that  the  splenic  movements  do  not  depend  on 
these  centres ;  (5)  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  a  sensory  nerve  or 
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of  the  TheduUa  oblongata  causes  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  spleen  ;  (6) 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  both  splanchnics  and  of  both  yagi 
causes  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  spleen ;  and  (7)  even  after  section  of 
both  vagi  and  of  both  splanchnics,  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  will 
still  cause  contraction  of  the  spleen,  showing  that  nervous  influences 
pass  to  the  spleen  by  some  other  unknown  route.^  The  purpose  sub- 
served by  these  rhythmic  movements  is  unknown.  The  organ  increases 
in  bulk  after  a  meal,  attaining  its  maximum  size  about  five  hours  after 
finishing  a  meal,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  when  the  volume  of  the  spleen 
is  diminished,  that  of  the  liver  is  increased.  We  are  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  spleen  on  the  circulation  in  the  abdominal 
organs.  Its  rhythmic  movements  depend  on  the  presence  of  automatic 
nervous  centres,  in  the  form  of  small  ganglia. 

3.  The  Thyroid. — No  definite  information  can  be  given  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland.  When  much  enlarged  it  gives  rise  to 
goitre,  a  deformity  sometimes  associated  with  more  or  less  marked 
idiocy,  as  in  cretinism.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  its  removal  from 
the  human  being  has  been  followed  by  mental  weakening.  The  opera- 
tion of  removal  is  much  more  serious  in  camivora  than  in  herbivora. 
Cats  and  dogs  usually  die,  but  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  often  survive. 
Many  symptoms  have  been  noticed  after  its  removal,  certain  of  which 
may  be  attributed  largely  to  shock,  but  there  are  others  bearing  directly 
on  the  function  of  the  gland.  Thus,  the  red  blood  corpuscles  undergo 
a  great  diminution  and  the  white  blood  corpuscles  are  much  increased 
in  number.  The  salivary  glands  become  enlarged,  the  parotid  gland, 
which  is  normally  a  serous  gland,  begins  to  secrete  mucin,  and  mucin 
may  be  found  even  in  the  blood.  Victor  Horsley  states  that  thyroid- 
ectomy may  be  followed  by  three  stages :  (1)  the  neurotic  stage,  lasting 
from  one  to  two  weeks  in  dogs  and  from  one  to  three  weeks  in  monkeys, 
and  characterized  by  muscular  tremors  and  breathlessness ;  (2)  the 
mudnoid  stage,  from  one-half  to  one  week  in  dogs  and  from  three  to 
seven  weeks  in  monkeys,  and  showing  a  deposit  of  mucin  in  the  tissues, 
or  a  mucinoid  degeneration  of  the  connective  tissues,  a  condition  known 
to  pathologists  as  a  myxosdema ;  and  (3)  the  atrophic  or  marasmic  stage, 
lasting  from  five  to  eight  weeks  in  monkeys,  and  marked  by  atrophy  of 
all  the  tissues  except  muscular  tissue.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
effects  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  mucin  in  the  tissues,  but  whether 
an  excess  of  mucin  is  normally  consumed  in  the  gland,  so  that  it 
increases  when  the  organ  is  removed,  or  whether  these  changes  indicate 

1  Charles  S.  Roy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Spleen. 
Jl.  of  Physiology,  Vol.  ni.  No.  3,  p.  203. 
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an  interference  with  processes  of  complemental  nutrition  in  which  this 
organ  is  involved,  are  questions  that  cannot  at  present  be  answered. 
Enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is  seen  in  Basedow's  or  Graves'  disease, 
exophthalmic  goitre,  in  which  there  is  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  with 
increased  rapidity  of  the  heart's  contractions  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
accelerating  fibres  of  the  sympathetic.  There  is  almost  no  evidence 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  thyroid  is  a  blood  forming  gland, 
except  that  its  enlargement  from  disease  or  its  removal  by  operation 
is  followed  by  ansemia,  that  is  to  say,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  coloured  corpuscles. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  of  large  relative  size  in  fcetal  life.  From  a  phylogenetic 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  remains  of  an  organ  which  was  a  diverticnlum  from  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  or  floor  of  the  month,  and  it  may  then  have  had  a 
secreting  function  of  special  importance  in  the  ancestors  of  existing  vertebrates.^ 
That  it  still  has  a  function  is  proved  by  the  dire  efifects  following  its  removal. 

4.  The  Supra-renal  Bodies. — There  is  still  obscurity  as  to  the 
functions  of  the  mpra-renal  bodies.  Their  presence  in  fishes,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  indicates  their  importance  to  the  economy 
of  the  body.  The  history  of  their  development  supports  the  view  that 
each  supra-renal  body  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  two  organs,  having 
independent  functions.  It  has  been  established  that  the  medullary 
part  arises  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  while  the  cortical  part  is  meso- 
blastic.  The  medullary  portion  is  at  first  outside  the  cortical  portion, 
but  becomes  gradually  enclosed  by  it,  so  that  in  adult  life  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  consists  of  cortical  substance.  It  is  important  also  to 
observe  that  the  supra-renals  are  relatively  large  in  foetal  life.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  they  are  as  large  as  the  kidneys. 

As  shown  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  the  medullary  part  of  the  supra-renal 
body  contains  albuminous  bodies  and  pigmentary  matters  of  various 
kinds.  A  watery  extract  exposed  to  sun-light  acquires  a  red  colour. 
On  extracting  the  supra-renals  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding 
ammonia  to  the  extract,  a  beautiful  red  colour  is  produced.  The 
substance  thus  giving  colour  has  not  been  isolated.  Hippuric,  tauro- 
cholic,  and  benzoic  acids,  taurin,  and  inosite  have  been  found  in  these 
bodies.  They  must,  therefore,  be  the  seat  of  important  metabolic 
changes. 

Addison  first  made  the  observation  that  disease  of  these  organs  is 
often  associated  with  a  dark  brown,  or  sallow,  tint,  or  bronzing  of  the 
skin,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  symptoms,  such  as  debility,  giddiness, 

*  F.  M.  Balfour,  Comparative  Enibryoloffy,  vol.  ii.  p.  624. 
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vomiting,  and  breathlessness,  grouped  under  the  term  Addisovi's  disease. 
Extirpation,  when  successful,  which  it  rarely  is,  owing  to  the  unavoid- 
able haemorrhage  and  injury  to  nerves,  has  not  brought  to  light  any 
facts  of  importance.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  nervous  organs  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  even  taking  into  account  the  existence  of 
ganglionic  cells  in  the  supra-renal  bodies,  the  fact  remains  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  their  structure  is  glandular  in  its  nature. 

The  view  that  in  some  way  they  are  concerned  in  the  processes  involved 
in  pigmentation  has  been  ably  supported  by  the  observations  ofMacMunn.* 

He  noticed  that  the  spectrum  of  the  supra-renals  shows  the  bands  of 
haemochromogen  or  reduced  haematin.  This  substance  can  be  derived 
either  from  haemoglobin  or  from  histohaematin.  He  supposes  that  the 
function  of  the  supra-renals  is  "  to  pick  out  of  the  circulation  these  worn- 
out  or  effete  colouring  matters  with  their  accompanying  proteids,"and  that 
we  should  find  incompletely  metabolized  pigments  in  the  excretions 
when  the  supra-renal  bodies  do  not  perform  their  functions  in 
consequence  of  disease.  This  evidence  he  finds  in  the  detection  in  the 
urine  of  patients  labouring  under  Addison's  disease  of  a  pigment  named 
urohaematoporphyrin.  This  pigment  is  a  haemochromogen.  Other 
derivatives  of  histohaematin  or  haemoglobin,  not  metamorphosed  by  the 
diseased  supra-renals,  appear  as  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and,  lastly, 
effete  proteids  may  also  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  by  acting  on  the 
nervous  centres  produce  the  nervous  symptoms,  seen  in  Addison's  disease. 

5.  The  Pituitary  Body  or  Gland  or  hypophysis  cerebri  consists  of  two  genetically 
distincts  parts  :  (1)  a  posterior  and  smaller  portion  belonging  to  the  brain,  and 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  infundibulum.  This 
part  contains  only  a  few  nerve  fibres,  along  with  con- 
nective tissue  and  blood-vessels :  (2)  an  anterior  and 
larger  part,  which  is  developed  from  the  layer  # 
continnous  with  the  embryonic  mouth.  This  portion 
contains  small  tubular  glands,  filled  with  cubical  ^^^  ^^ 
epithelial  cells,  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  dark  in 
hue.  The  tubular  structures  are  often  hermetically 
closed  so  as  to  form  oval  pouches  or  tubes  sealed  at  ^^Jk^^j^^^ 

each  end,  but  a  few  open  towards  the  surface.     The  ^3»^Pis— 

structure  also  contains  a  large  amount  of  connective  fio.  93.— Section  of  human 
tu»ue  (Fig.  93).  There  .re  no  grouuds  for  cla»mg  P{iSd^b^°flIl,d  %^^^x>^'^ 
this  organ  among  the  blood  glands  in  the  sense  of  being  cells ;  g,  tranHverae  section  oi 
concerned  in  blood  formation,  but  it  may  have  a  pJSals  ;T,**co^l:«i?1lsJ2e.' 
function  in  connection  with  the  blood  supply  to  the  (Metiiod  No.  64,  Appendix.) 
brain.     V.  Horsley  has  twice  successfully  removed  it  from  dogs,  and  the  animals 

^  C.  A.  MacMunn  on  **  Addison's  disease  and  the  functions  of  the  supra-renal 
bodies,"— ^n7.  Med,  Journal,  Feb.  4th,  1888. 
II.  M 
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sarvived  from  five  to  six  months  without  any  symptoms  indicating  its  loss.  He 
observed  that  when  the  cortex  of  the  brain  was  exposed  and  stimulated,  there  was 
increased  excitability  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  motor  areas  of  the  cerebrum,  but 
this  may  have  had  no  connection  with  the  absence  of  the  pituitary  body. 

6.  The  Pineal  Body. — This  organ,  also  sometimes  erroneously  classed  as  a  blood- 
gland,  is  formed  from  a  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  primitive  brain,  and  it  contains 

epithelial  cells  which  have  delicate  processes  issuing  from  them. 
The  body  has  a  sheath  of  connective  tissue  from  which  partitions 
pass  into  its  interior.     In  the  pineal  body  we  find  earthy  matter 
or  concretions,  acervultis  cerebri,  of  irregular  form  and  granulated 
on  the  surface  like  a  mulberry  (B*ig.  94).     They  are  formed  of 
an  organic  matrix  impregnated    with  carbonate  of  lime   and 
phosphate  of  magnesia.      This  is  the  structure  of  the  body  as 
determined  in  the  human  being,  but  it  has  now  been  conclusively 
established  that  the  pineal  body  is  the  representative  of  an 
ancestral  form  of  eye.     In  certain  lizards  {Hatteria,  e.g,)  the 
process  of  transition  has  not  gone  so  far  as  in  many  other  animals, 
matter  from  the   SO  ^^^^  histological  elements  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  eye 
pineal    body     of   can  still  be  identified,  such  as  corneal  tissue,  pigments,  lens 
a    woman    of    70  ,  .     ,    ,  -r    .       i  i    1 1     ^.l  j. 

years  of  age.    x  50   structure,  and  even  retmal  elements.     It  is  also  remarkable  that 

66,  Ak»^<^'-)^°*    *^®  *yP®  ^^  ®y®  ^  ^°^  *^**  existing  now  in  vertebrates,  but  that  of 
the  compound  eye  found  in  invertebrates. 

7.  The  Coccygeal  Gland,  or  Lnschka's  Gland,  situated  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
is  composed  of  a  plexus  of  minute  arteries  surrounded  by  polygonal  cells  like 
those  in  the  thyroid  and  supra-renal  bodies.  A  minute  gland-like  organ  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  common  carotid,  termed  the  carotid  glandf  shows  a  similar 
structure.  The  function  of  these  bodies  is  imknown,  but  their  general  structure 
suggests  that  they  may  have  to  do  with  processes  similar  to  those  of  the  supra- 
renal bodies. 

To  recapitulate,  it  appears  that  the  blood  is  frequently  receiving  new 
supplies  of  material  from  the  following  sources  :— 

1.  Water,  salts,  sugar,  peptones,  etc.,  by  vascular  absorption  from 

the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  Water,  salts,  peptones,  fats,  either  free  or  as  soaps,  etc.,  by  lacteal 

absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

3.  Water,  and  possibly  some  volatile  or  soluble  matters,  by  the  skin, 

4.  Oxygen,  and  possibly  some  aqueous  vapour  and  volatile  matters 

by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs. 

5.  Water,  salts,  nitrogenous  matters,  etc.,  from  the  lymph  or  from 

shut  sacs  into  which  fluids  had  been  previously  effused. 

6.  Protoplasmic  elements  (lymph  cells)  from  the  lymphatic  glajids, 

mesenteric  glands,  and  other  blood  glands,  in  which  also  no 
doubt  exchanges  (as  regards  fluids,  gases,  and  soluble  substances) 
occur  between  the  chyle  or  lymph  and  the  blood.  From  these 
protoplasmic  elements,  the  coloured  corpuscles  are  formed. 
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Chap.  IIL— THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood,  whilst  in  the  vessels,  is  a  fluid  of  a  red  colour,  which  may 
vary  from  a  crimson,  as  seen  in  arteries,  to  a  reddish  purple,  as  in  veins. 
A  thin  stratum  spread  on  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  glass  is  opaque, 
because  the  light  is  reflected  by  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  corpuscles 
as  from  concave  mirrors,  but  the  addition  of  water,  chloroform,  ether, 
or  bile,  or  extreme  cold,  or  a  temperature  above  60*  C,  or  a  continuous 
current  of  electricity,  causes  such  a  layer  to  become  translucent.  Blood 
has  usually  an  odour  peculiar  to  each  species  of  animal  {halUvs 
sanguinis).  Soon  after  blood  has  been  removed  from  the  body,  usuaUy 
irom  two  to  fifteen  minutes,  it  separates  into  two  parts,  a  clot  and  a 
fluid,  a  process  known  as  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  coagulum 
crassamentum,  or  clot,  contracts,  and  a  clear  or  pink-coloured  fluid  is 
squeezed  out  of  it,  termed  the  serum.  The  specific  gravity  of  blood  from 
man  varies  from  1054  to  1062,  from  a  dog,  horse,  or  pig  1060,  from  a 
cat  1054,  from  a  rabbit  1049,  and  from  a  goat  1042  (Munk).  The 
density  of  the  blood  may  be  determined  readily  by  a  method  proposed 
by  Eoy. 

If  a  drop  of  blood  is  introduced  by  a  fine  hypodermic  syringe  into  a  mixture  of 
glycerine  and  water  of  known  density,  it  will  sink  if  it  be  of  higher  density  and 
it  will  float  if  it  be  of  lower  density  than  the  fluid,  and  it  will  be  stationary  if  the 
blood  density  is  the  same.  A  number  of  standard  solutions  of  glycerine  and 
water  may  be  prepared  for  testing. 

The  blood  is  alkaline.  This  cannot  be  determined  with  red  litmus 
paper  in  the  usual  way.  It  may  be  readily  shown  by  the  method  of 
Znntz. 

Prepare  a  bit  of  fine  silk  paper  by  wetting  it  with  solution  of  red  litmus  and  with 
a  strong  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Place  a  drop  of  blood  on  it  for  a  few 
seconds,  rapidly  removing  it  with  blotting  paper.  A  bluish  stain  will  be  seen. 
The  alkalinity  corresponds  to  that  of  *2  to  *4  per  cent,  of  soda. 

If  we  collect  the  blood  of  a  horse,  as  it  flows  from  the  living  body, 
in  a  tall  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  being 
immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  ice-cold  water,  the  blood  at  first  has 
its  usual  red  colour,  but  as  it  does  not  clot  in  the  cold  the  red  corpuscles 
sink  towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  only  about  one  half  of 
the  height  of  the  column  of  blood  is  red,  while  the  upper  half  is 
occupied  by  a  clear  amber-coloured  fluid.  This  is  the  blood  plasma,  or  liquor 
sangidnis.    Between  the  two  layers  there  is  a  delicate  layer  of  a  whitish 
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colour,  about  '02  of  the  height  of  the  blood  column.  The  fluid  may  be 
drawn  ofFby  a  pipette  or  narrow  syphon.  About  -66  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  blood  is  represented  by  this  fluid,  the  remaining  '3$  consisting  of 
corpuscles.  The  plasma  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1027  to  1030.  It 
soon  forms  a  translucent  jelly- like  clot,  if  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel, 
so  adherent  that  the  vessel  may  be  inverted  without  the  clot  falling  out 
The  clot  separates  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  drops  of  a  pale  yellow  fluid  ooze  from  its  surface  and  collect 
round  its  sides,  so  that  the  clot  by-and-by  floats  free  in  the  fluid.  We 
thus  see  that  blood  plasma  may  be  resolved  into  a  clot  and  a  fluid.  The 
clot  is  composed  oi  fibrin^  and  the  fluid,  the  sei'mji,  is  blood  plasma  from 
which  fibrin  has  been  removed. 

Precisely  similar  changes  occur  when  blood  is  collected  from  a  living 
animal  without  any  precautions  to  delay  coagulation,  but  in  this  case 
the  clot  is  red  because  blood  corpuscles  become  entangled  in  it.  The 
form  of  the  clot  is  always  that  of  the  vessel  into  which  the  blood  is 
received,  and  at  first  it  completely  occupies  the  volume  of  the  previously 
fluid  blood.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  clot  shrinks,  and  it  soon 
separates  itself  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  floats  in  a 
fluid  of  a  straw  yellow  colour.  The  contraction  of  the  clot  terminates 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  As  the  resistance  to  contraction  of 
the  clot  is  greatest  where  it  touches  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  least 
in  the  centre,  the  upper  surface  usually  becomes  concave,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  pathologists,  cupped.  When  a  clot  formed  in  a  tall 
cylindrical  glass  vessel,  of  narrow  diameter,  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  colour  increases  in  intensity  from  above  downwards.  Thus  the 
surface  may  be  nearly  white,  with  a  shade  of  pink,  and  the  colour  may 
become,  by  insensible  gradations,  deeper  and  deeper  until  the  base  of 
the  clot  is  seen  to  be  blood-red.  The  white  layer  thus  formed  was 
termed  by  the  older  physicians  the  hvffy  coat,  or  crusta  phlogistica^  because 
they  saw  it  in  the  blood  of  patients  suflering  from  inflammatory  aflections 
while  it  was  absent  from  that  of  healthy  persons  on  whom  venesection 
was  performed.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  upper  layers  of  a  pre- 
ponderance of  colourless  corpuscles.  It  is  best  seen  in  blood  which 
coagulates  slowly,  as,  when  this  occurs,  the  coloured  corpuscles,  from 
their  greater  specific  gravity,  sink  towards  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
lighter  colourless  corpuscles  nearer  the  top.  If  blood  be  whipped  with  a 
glass  rod,  or  with  a  bunch  of  twigs,  as  it  flows  from  a  vessel,  the  fibrin 
will  collect  on  the  rod  or  twigs  in  the  form  of  a  fibrous  elastic  matter, 
and  the  red  fluid  thus  obtained  will  not  coagulate.  This  is 
defibrinated  bhody  that  is,  blood  from  which  fibrin  has  been  separated. 
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Whilst  the  blood  was  in  the  body  it  consisted  of  a  fluid,  the  ligiwi- 
sanguinis,  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  corpuscles  were  immersed.  When 
coagulation  takes  place,  a  new  solid  substance  is  formed  called  fibrin, 
constituting  the  fibrous  matrix  of  the  clot,  in  which  the  greater  number 
of  the  corpuscles  become  entangled.  Clot,  therefore,  consists  of  fibrin 
and  corpuscles,  and  the  serum  consists  of  fluid,  holding,  in  suspension, 
only  a  few  corpuscles,  and,  in  solution,  salts,  soluble  organic  substances, 
and  gases.    The  process  is  illustrated  by  the  following  diagram — 

Circulating  Blood.  Coagulated  Blood. 

Liquor  sanguinis,  or       \       Serum Serum. 

Plasma.  J     Fibrin-forming  substance. 

Corpuscles . _^  Clot 

The  blood  consists  of  about  two- thirds  of  plasma  and  one-fehird  of  corpuscles. 
The  following  analyses  show  its  percentage  composition. 

Hone.  Ox.  Dog. 

Hoppe-Seyler.  Bunge.  Hoppe-Seyler. 

Blood  corpuscles,    -        .        .        ■  33*45  31*87  35*7 

SoUds, 13-03  12-75  15-38 

Water, 20*42  1912  20*32 

Plasma, 66*55  68*13  64*30 

Solids, 6-60  5*91                 5*60 

Water, 6005  62*22  58*7 

The  composition  of  100  parts  of  the  plasma  of  hones'  hlood  is  as  follows — 

Water, 90*8 

Solids, 9*2 

Fihrin, 0*4 

Albumin, 7  "6 

Fat, 01 

Extractives, 0*4 

Salts, 22  9*2 

The  average  of  nineteen  analyses  of  human  blood,  by  Becquerel  and 
Dodier,  gave  the  following  percentage  results — 

Man.  Woman. 

Water, 77*9  791 

Solids, ^1  20*9 

Fibrin,       .......        o*2  02 

Haemoglobin, 13*5  12 '3 

Albumin, 7*6  7*6 

Fat, 0*2  0*2 

Extractives  and  salts,        -        -        -        -       0*6  0*6 

22a  20^ 
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The  serum  is  a  clear,  slightly  alkaline  fluid  of  a  pink  or  faint  pink- 
yellow  colour.  Sometimes  it  may  be  amber-yellow  or  yellowish-brown, 
with  even  a  tinge  of  green,  as  seen  in  that  of  the  dog,  and  rarely  it  may 
be  milky  from  the  presence  of  numerous  fatty  particles  absorbed  after 
a  meal  rich  in  fat.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1022  to  1029. 
Serum  contains  90  per  cent,  of  water  and  10  per  cent,  of  solids.  The 
solids  are  composed  of  3  to  5  parts  of  serum  albumin  (coagulating  at  75° 
C),  along  with  another  albuminous  body,  to  the  extent  of  1*5  to  4  per 
cent.,  termed  serum  globulin.  This  substance  is  precipitated  by  adding 
to  serum  four  times  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  In  the  serum  of  man  and  of  the  rabbit  the  albumin  pre- 
ponderates, but  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  that  of  the  horse  and  ox 
(Munk).  Fats  exist  in  small  quantity,  and  consist  of  stearin,  palmitin, 
and  olein,  with  soaps.  Nitrogenous  bodies  are  also  present,  and  include 
kreatin,  hypoxanthin,  urea,  uric  acid.  With  these  we  find  extractives^ 
such  as  cholesterin,  lecithin,  sugar,  lactic  acid,  and  a  yellow  pigment 
(lutein  ?i).  The  saltSy  amounting  to  about  -9  per  cent.,  consist  of 
chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  (sodium, 
potassium),  and  alkaline  earths  (calcium,  magnesium).  Chloride  of 
sodium  is  largely  present,  even  to  the  extent  of  -6  per  cent. ;  chloride 
of  potassium  only  in  traces — *03  per  cent. ;  disodium  phosphate, 
Na^HPO^,  and  sodium  carbonate,  Na2C03,  abound,  the  first  most  largely 
in  the  serum  of  camivora,  and  the  second  in  that  of  herbivora,  while  both 
exist  in  about  equal  amounts  in  that  of  man.  Both  of  these  salts  are 
the  cause  of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood,  and  as  sodium  carbonate 
is  more  alkaline  than  disodium  phosphate,  and  as  the  former  pre- 
ponderates in  the  serum  of  herbivora,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
greater  alkalinity  of  the  blood  of  herbivora.  As  blood  becomes  more 
alkaline  immediately  after  it  has  been  shed,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
an  acid  is  formed  at  that  time,  which  robs  the  sodium  carbonate  of  a 
part  of  its  base.  Lastly,  the  serum  contains  the  gases — carbonic  acid, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  (see  Eespiration). 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  chemical  composition  of  the  corpusdes. 
The  odourless  corpuscles  consist  of  protoplasm,  the  composition  of  which 
is  little  known. 

Water,  albumin,  fat,  lecithin,  glycogen,  lactic  acid,  and  salts  have  been  found 
in  the  white  corpuscles.  Pus  corpuscles,  which  are  colourless  cells  that  have 
migrated  from  the  blood  in  the  inflammatory  process,  contain  nuclein  to  the 

1  Lutein  gives  an  absorption  band  in  the  blue  part  of  the  spectrum.  Bilirubin 
has  been  found  in  the  serum  of  the  horse  and  of  calves. 
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extent  of  2  per  cent.  See  YoL  I.  p.  78  and  p.  210.  Hallibnrton^  has  found  the 
following  proteids  in  lymph  cells  :—  (1)  a  globulin  coagulating  at  48°— 50"*  C.  (cell- 
globulin  a),  (2)  a  globulin  coagulating  at  75*"  C.  (cell-globulin  /3),  (3)  an  albumin 
coagulating  at  73°  C.  (cell-albumin),  (4)  mucin-Uke  proteid  rich  in  phoephoms, 
(5)  mucin-like  globules  similar  to  those  found  in  synovia  and  bile  and  in  the  cells 
of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  coloured  corpuscles  are  resolvable  into  a  colourless  stroma  and 
into  a  reddish  substance,  the  colouring  matter,  or  hcemoglobin.  The 
nature  and  chemical  properties  of  haemoglobin  have  already  been 
fully  described.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  118.)  Red  blood  corpuscles  contain 
60  per  cent,  of  water  and  40  per  cent,  of  solids ;  of  the  40  per  cent, 
of  solids  no  less  than  39  per  cent,  consist  of  organic  matters,  chief  of 
which  is  haemoglobin,  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent  Further,  we  find 
about  1  per  cent  of  lecithin  and  cholesterin.  The  salts  consist  largely 
of  potassium  ('5  per  cent),  calcium,  magnesium  (-15  per  cent),  '1  per 
cent  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  only  traces  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  chief  acid  is  phosphoric  acid  (-2  per  cent),  and  this  is  combined 
chiefly  with  potassium,  forming  phosphates.  The  stroma,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  is  insoluble  in  weak  alkaline  solutions.  At  CO""  C.  it 
dissolves.  The  nuclei  consist  of  an  albuminous  matter  having  the 
chemical  characters  of  mucin. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  determine  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
present  in  a  given  specimen  of  blood.  One  method  has  already  been 
described.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  122.)  Those  usually  followed  by  physicians 
are  founded  on  the  principle  of  comparing  the  colour  of  the  blood, 
diluted  with  measured  quantities  of  water,  with  a  solution  representing 
in  tint  a  fixed  quantity  of  haemoglobin.  One  of  the  most  convenient 
appliances  for  this  purpose  is  the  hcemoglobinometer  of  Gower,  shown 
in  Fig.  95.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  and 
method : — 

The  cdour  of  a  dilution  of  average  normal  blood  one  hundred  times  is  taken  as 
the  standard,  and  the  quantity  of  hsemoglobin  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of 
distUled  water  needed  to  obtain  this  tint  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  haemoglobin. 
Aa  a  solution  of  hemoglobin  could  not  be  preserved  (decomposition  soon  taking 
place),  glycerine-jelly  tinted  to  the  requisite  extent  is  taken  as  a  substitute.  The 
two  glass  tubes  D  and  C  have  the  same  capacity ;  the  one,  D,  contains  jelly  tinted 
to  that  of  a  dilution  of  20  cmm.  of  blood  in  2  c.cm.  of  water,  that  is,  1:100.  The 
other  tube,  C,  is  graduated  so  that  100°=2  c.cm  (that  is,  20  cmm.  y  100).  The  blood 
(20  cmm)  is  measured  by  the  capillary  pipette  6.  This  blood  is  placed  in  tube  C, 
and  a  little  water  is  added.    Distilled  water  is  then  added  by  the  dropper-bottle,  A, 

>  W.  D.  Halliburton,  Brit.  Asm,  JReparts,  1887 ;  Proceedings  nf  Royal  Society, 
1888.. 
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until  the  tint  of  the  fluid  in  C  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard  D.  As  average 
human  blood  gives  the  required  tint  when  diluted  100  times,  the  number  of 
degrees  necessary  to  produce  the  tint  with  the  blood  under  examination  is  the 
percentage  proportion  of  haemoglobin,  compared  with  the  normal  amount.  Thus, 
if  20  c.cm.  of  blood  give  the  standard  tint  at  30"  of  dilution,  the  blood  contains 
30  per  cent,  of  the  normal  amount  of  haemoglobin  (average  13*3  per  cent.). 
Gower  states  that  "  the  instrument  is  only  expected  to  yield  approximate  results, 
accurate  within  2  or  3  per  cent."* 


Fig.  95.— Qower's  Hwinoglobinometer.  A,  bottle  with  pipotte  stopper 
for  holding  the  diluting  solution  ;  F,  puncturing  needle ;  B,  capil- 
Iftry  pipetie  for  mesHuring  the  blood ;  D,  standard  tint  of  normal 
blood  ;  G,  graduated  tube  for  measuring  the  amount  of  hsemoglobiu. 
E,  wooden  stand  for  D  and  C. 

The  blood  of  men  contains  from  13  to  15'7  percent.  (14*5  average)  and  of  women 
from  12  to  137  per  cent.  (13'3  average)  of  hemoglobin.  About  10  per  cent,  exist 
in  the  blood  of  the  dog,  sheep,  ox,  and  rabbit,  and  as  much  as  from  15*6  to  17*6 
per  cent,  in  the  blood  of  birds,  such  as  the  hen,  duck,  goose,  and  pigeon.  It  is 
of  importance  to  note  the  amount  of  iron  existing  in  the  blood.  In  100  grms.  of 
human  blood,  taking  the  mean  of  11  cases  (men  and  women),  we  find  *05455  grms. 
of  iron  and  13*083  grms.  of  haemoglobin.     Taking  the  blood  as  amounting  to  i^th 


4536  X  13083 
100 


=  593*44488 


of  the  body  weight,  it  will  weigh  4535*9  grms.     Then 

grms.  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood.     To  obtain  the  amount  of  iron:    -—-^y^^ 

=  2*476656,  or  about  2  48  grms.  (=  38*27  grains  avoird.)  of  iron  in  the  total  blood« 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  amount  of  pure  iron  in  25 
minims  of  the  Tinciura  Fern  Perchloridi  of  the  Pharmacopoea,  is  about  1  grain. 

^  A  hasmochromomeler  has  been  constructed  by  Malassez  on  a  similar  principle, 
by  which  the  richness  of  haemoglobin  can  at  once  be  read  ofif  in  milligrammes. 
V.  Fleischl  has  also  invented  an  instrument  on  a  somewhat  different  principle. 
Gower's  method  is  simple,  and  easy  of  application. 
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The  number  of  red  blood  corpascles  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
Gower's  Hcemaeytometer^  Fig  96.  It  consists  (1)  of  a  small  pipette  holding  995  c 
cm.,  A ;  (2)  a  capillary  tube,  6,  holding  5  c.  mm.  ;  (3)  a  glass,  D,  for  diluting  the 
blood;  (4)  a  glass  spatula  for  stirring,  E,  and  a  brass  stage  plate  bearing  a  glass  slip, 
in  which  has  been  cat  a  cell  -^th  mm.  deep,  C.  The  bottom  of  the  cell  is  divided 
into  y\r  sq.  mm.  A  diluting  solution  of  specific  gravity  1025  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving sulphate  of  soda  in  distilled  water.  The  process  is  as  follows : — 995  c. 
mm.  of  sulphate  of  soda  solution  is  placed  by  pipette.  A,  in  mixing  glass,  D,  5  c. 
mm.  of  blood  are  drawn  by  pipette,  B,  from  a  puncture  in  the  finger,  made  by  the 
needle,  F,  and  blown  into  mixing  glass,  D.  The  fluids  are  well  mixed  by  stirrer, 
E,  and  a  drop  is  placed  in  the  cell,  and  a  cover  glass  placed  over  it.  The  squares 
are  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  number  of  corpuscles  in  ten  squares  is 
then  counted,  and  this  multiplied  by  10,000  gives  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  1  c. 
mm.  of  blood.  Each  square  is  iV  x  rV  ™°^*  ^^  ^'^'^^^  =  t^  ^q.  mm.,  and  each  square 
is  \  mm.  deep ;  therefore  the  cubical  content  of  one  square  —  ^jra  ^  1=117  c*  i^^^™* 
Therefore  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  1  c.  mm.  of  diluted  blood  =  500  times  the 
number  counted  in  one  square  =  50  times  the  number  in  10  squares.  But  the 
blood  is  diluted  200  times  ;  therefore  to  find  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  1  c.  mm. 
of  undiluted  blood,  we  must  multiply  the  number  in  1  c.  mm.  of  diluted  blood  by 
200 ;  therefore  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  1  c.  mm.  of  undiluted  blood  =  50  x  200 
=:  10,000,  the  number  seen  in  10  squares.     The  average  number  of  red  corpuscles 


Fig.  96.— Oower'8  Hnmacytometer.  A,  pipett«  for  measuring  the  diluting  solution ;  B, 
capillary  tube  for  measiuing  the  blood  ;  C,  cell  with  divisions  on  the  floor,  mounted  on  a 
slide,  to  which  springs  are  fixed  to  secure  the  cover  glass  ;  D,  vessel  in  which  solution  is 
made ;  E,  spatula  for  mixing  blood  and  solution ;  F,  guarded  spear-pointed  needle. 

in  healthy  blood  is  5,000,000  per  c.  mm.,  and  blood  of  this  richness  will  give  100 
as  the  average  number  of  corpuscles  in  two  squares.  Two  squares  contain  '00002 
c.  mm.,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  hsemic  unit.  The  number  of  corpuscles  in 
two  squares  of  any  given  specimen  of  blood  (counting  the  corpuscles  in  20  squares 
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and  taking  the  mean)  expresses  the  percentage  proportion  of  corpuscles  to  that 
of  health.  The  proportion  of  white  corpuscles  to  the  red,  or  the  number  per 
hfldmic  unit  is  beet  ascertakined  by  observing  the  number  of  squares  visible  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  and  noting  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  a  series  of 
10  or  20  fields.  The  number  of  red  corpuscles  corresponding  to  the  10  or  20 
fields  is  easily  computed,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  is  ascertained. 
The  normal  maximum  of  white  per  two  squares  (hsemic  unit)  is  *3  (Gower). 

As  already  mentioned,  the  average  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  per  1  c.  mm. 
of  human  blood  in  the  male  is  5,000,000.  In  the  blood  of  women,  the  number  is 
about  4,500,000.  In  some  diseases  the  number  may  be  reduced  to  3,000,000  or 
2,000,000,  and  in  pernicious  anaemia  it  may  be  as  low  as  500,000.  The  number  is 
increased  about  one  or  two  hours  after  a  meal.  The  smaller  the  size  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  is  their  number.  Thus  the  blood  of  a  goat  has 
been  found  to  contain  10,000,000  per  c.  mm.  The  number  is  diminished  by  bleed- 
ing. Malassez  has  estimated  the  number  of  corpuscles  per  1  grm.  of  body  weight, 
and  termed  the  ratio  the  corpuscular  capacity.  In  man  this  is  about  341,000,000, 
that  is,  that  number  per  gramme  of  body  weight.  He  gives  the  total  number  aa 
22*5  milliards,  that  is  22*5  times  1,000,000,000,  or  22*5  billions.  Others  have 
given  the  number  in  man  at  25,000,000,000,  that  is  25  billions,  and  in  the  horse 
at  100,000,000,000  (one  hundred  billions).  Taking  the  superficies  of  each  corpuscle 
in  man  as  i^V  ^q*  mm.,  the  total  superficial  area  of  the  blood  corpuscles  amounts 
to  about  2,880  sq.  metres,  that  is  the  area  of  a  square,  each  of  whose  sides  is  about 
54  metres  (about  59  yards  square).  This  enormous  surface  is  of  much  significance 
in  connection  with  the  respiratory  functions  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.  It  will 
be  evident  also  that  the  superficial  area  is  much  increased  by  subdivision  of  the 
corpuscles  into  smaller  and  smaller  bodies.  Hence  in  animals,  in  the  blood  and 
tissues  of  which  respiratory  processes  are  slow,  we  find  a  smaller  number  of  large 
corpuscles  (amphibians),  while  in  those  in  whom  respiratory  processes  are  active, 
the  corpuscles  are  small  and  numerous  (birds,  etc.).  The  weight  of  a  coloured 
blood  corpuscle  is  '00008  milligramme  (77^-^  ^^  &  grain).  The  volume  is  about 
*00000072  or  ^jf  millionths  of  a  cubic  millimetre.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  red 
corpuscle  is  1105,  considerably  above  that  of  the  plasma. 


Chap.  IV.—THE  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

This  phenomenon  has  already  been  generally  described,  and  we  shall 
now  consider  some  of  the  conditions  that  affect  it,  the  nature  of  the 
process,  and  the  theories  that  have  been  offered  to  explain  it.  The 
rapidity  of  coagulation  varies  in  different  animals.  It  is  so  rapid  in 
birds  that  the  blood  of  a  pigeon,  for  example,  clots  almost  immediately 
when  it  is  shed.  On  the  other  hand,  coagulation  occurs  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  blood  of  a  horse,  in  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  that 
of  an  ox  or  pig,  in  four  or  five  minutes  in  that  of  a  dog,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  in  human  blood.  The  blood  of  the  chick  does  not  coagu- 
late till  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day.  The  process  is  accelerated 
by  the  following  influences: — (1)  the  presence  of  oxygen;  (2)  a  tem- 
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perature  a  little  above  that  of  the  blood ;  and  (3)  contact  with  foreign 
bodies.  The  free  access  of  air  favours  the  change.  This  may  be  ob- 
served by  contrasting  the  time  required  when  the  blood  is  coUected  in 
a  flat  vessel  with  that  necessary  in  tubes  or  deep  cylindrical  vessels 
with  narrow  mouths.  Blood  will  coagulate  in  vacuOy  but  the  change  is 
delayed  if  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  agitation  and  to  have  the 
temperature  of  the  vessel  nearly  that  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  process  is  retarded : — (1)  by  the  absence  of  oxygen ; 
(2)  by  a  temperature  below  zero  or  above  GC  C. ;  (3)  by  saturation  of 
the  blood  with  carbonic  acid ;  and  (4)  by  the  addition  of  neutral  salts, 
such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  the  alkaline  chlorides.  A  mixture  of  one  volume  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with 
3*5  volumes  of  horse's  blood,  prevents  coagulation,  and  permits  of  the 
separation  of  the  plasma  from  the  corpuscles.  To  allow  the  plasma  to 
form  a  clot  in  these  circumstances,  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of 
water  should  be  added.  Coagulation  may  also  be  delayed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  so  as  to  secure  separation  of  the  coloured  corpuscles 
from  the  liquor  sangmnis^  by  collecting  blood  from  a  horse  in  a  tall 
vessel,  surrounded  by  ice.  The  liquor  sanguinis,  thus  obtained  tolerably 
pure,  on  being  removed  from  the  vessel  by  a  pipette,  and  submitted,  to 
ordinary  temperatures,  speedily  coagulates  into  a  translucent  yellowish 
jelly.  If  frog's  blood  be  collected  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar, 
and  filtered,  coagulation  will  be  prevented,  and  a  plasma  containing 
only  few  corpuscles  will  be  obtained. 

In  normal  circumstances,  coagulation  does  not  take  place  whilst  the 
blood  is  circulating  through  the  vessels.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
living  walls  of  the  vessels  prevent  the  change,  a  fact  first  shown  by 
HewsoQ  about  1772.  Whilst  the  blood  is  in  the  vessels,  many  of  the 
conditions,  such  as  movement,  friction,  and  temperature,  are  the  same  as 
those  which  favour  coagulation  when  the  blood  is  removed  from  the 
body ;  but  in  normal  circumstances,  in  addition  to  these  conditions,  the 
blood  is  in  contact  with  living  tissue.  For  example,  if  a  ligature  be  tied 
round  the  base  of  a  frog's  heart  while  it  is  pulsating  (and  under 
favourable  circumstances  it  may  continue  pulsating  for  several  days),  the 
blood  will  remain  fluid  in  the  beating  heart,  but  if  the  heart  be 
punctured,  the  drop  of  blood  that  oozes  out  will  quickly  coagulate. 
Further,  Briicke  showed  that  the  blood,  thus  isolated  in  the  pulsating 
heart  of  the  turtle,  will  remain  fluid  for  days,  but  if  a  glass  rod  be 
introduced  into  the  ventricle  by  the  aorta,  clotting  will  quickly  take 
place  on  the  glass  rod.     Briicke  supposed  that  the  living  wall  of  the 
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vessel  had  4  restraining  influence  on  a  spontaneous  tendency  of  the 
blood  to  coagulation;  but  Lister  maintained  that  there  was  no  such 
tendency,  and  that  coagulation  was  caused  by  contact  with  a  foreign 
body.  In  these  cases  the  blood  was  agitated  by  the  beat  of  the  heart, 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  condition  was  unfavourable  to 
coagulation,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  blood  will  remain  fluid  for 
hours  in  a  portion  of  an  artery  or  vein,  isolated  between  two  ligatures. 
When  the  vessel  dies,  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  coagulation  soon 
occurs.  Blood  coagulates  more  slowly  even  in  dead  vessels  than  when 
collected  in  a  glass  tube.  When  we  open  the  vessels  of  a  dead  animal, 
the  blood  is  usually  found  coagulated,  but  occasionally  blood  may 
remain  fluid  for  a  lengthened  period,  even  in  dead  vessels.  Nor  does 
the  blood  coagulate  in  the  smaUer  vessels  immediately  after  death.  It 
may  remain  fluid  for  hours.  Coagulation  first  commences  in  the  heart 
and  larger  vessels,  then  in  those  of  intermediate  size ;  whilst  in  the 
smallest,  decomposition  may  set  in  without  any  previous  stage  of 
coagulation.  Foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  current  of  the  circular 
tion  may  become  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  this  may  also  occur  on  any  surface  roughened  by  inflammatory 
deposit  either  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  or  in  the  interior  of  vessels.  In 
some  pathological  states,  also,  there  is  a  tendency  to  coagulation  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  vessels,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
tkrombuSy  and  a  portion  of  this  detached  and  whirled  off  by  the  stream 
of  blood  constitutes  an  embolus.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  large  masses  of  fibrin  of  a  pale  colour,  and  often 
darker  in  tint  in  the  most  dependent  part.  These  appearances  are 
produced  by  the  blood  coagulating  so  slowly  that  there  is  time  for  the 
corpuscles  to  sink. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  blood  clot  was  held  to  be  made 
up  of  corpuscles  only.  Then  Hewson,  in  1772,  advanced  the  view  that  a 
substance  called  fibrin  was  dissolved  in  the  blood,  and  in  some  transuda- 
tions from  the  blood,  and  that  in  certain  conditions  it  coagulated  to  form 
a  clot.  In  1845,  Professor  Andrew  Buchanan,  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  first  indicated  that  at  least  two  substances  were  necessary  for 
the  production  of  fibrin,  by  demonstrating  that  certain  fluids  (such  as  that 
from  a  hydrocele),  which  do  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  undergo  this 
change  when  a  morsel  of  clot,  or  fluid  expressed  from  the  clot  (serum), 
or  a  bit  of  muscle  or  of  membrane,  are  added  to  it.  Buchanan  also 
recognized  that  two  fluids,  serum  and  hydrocele  fluid,  neither  of  which 
coagulates  spontaneously,  will  form  a  coagulum  when  mixed  together. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  washed  blood  clot,  which  is  a  mixture  of  fibrin  and 
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colourless  corpuscles,  be  added  to  hydrocele  fluid,  coagulation  will  occur, 
and  he  compared  the  action  of  washed  clot  to  that  of  rennet  in 
coagulating  milk.  He  further  found  that  the  buffy  coat  of  blood  has 
strong  coagulating  properties,  and  he  advanced  the  view  that  in 
blood  plasma  there  is  a  substance  which  he  termed  soluble  fibrin  which, 
when  acted  on  by  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  produced  fibrin.  It 
will  be  seen  later  how  near  these  views  were  to  the  truth.  Since  that 
date,  numerous  researches  by  Schmidt  and  others  have  supported 
Buchanan's  theory:  the  elements  of  fibrin  have  been  obtained 
analytically,  and  they  have  been  synthetically  combined  to  form  fibrin. 

In  1859,  Denis  mixed  blood  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  thus  preventing  coagulation.  The  corpuscles  sank  towards  the 
bottom,  and  the  salted  plasma  was  decanted  off.  To  the  salted  plasma, 
common  salt  was  added  until  a  whitish,  cloudy  precipitate  fell.  If  this 
precipitate  termed  plasmins  is  re-dissolved  in  water,  a  coagulum  quickly 
forms ;  and,  according  to  Denis,  plasmine  divides  into  two  parts,  one 
forming  a  clot,  true  fibrin,  and  the  other  remaining  in  the  plasma  which 
he  terms  soluble  fibrin.  On  the  removal  of  the  plasmine  of  Denis  from 
the  blood  plasma,  the  latter  loses  the  tendency  to  coagulation.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  formation  of  fibrin  depends  on  some  change 
occurring  in  this  substance.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  plasmine  of  Denis  is  itself  a  simple  substance. 

Alexander  Schmidt,  in  many  researches  dating  from  1861,  made 
important  contributions  to  the  subject.  Recognizing  that  fibrin  did  not 
exist  as  such  in  the  blood,  he  discovered  what  may  be  termed  the  parent 
substance,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  fibrinogen,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
it  belonged  to  the  globulin  group  of  albuminous  bodies.  It  is  precipi- 
tated from  plasma  if  we  add  to  the  latter  several  times  its  volume  of 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Insoluble  in  water,  it 
is  readily  soluble  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  and  in  dilute 
alkalies,  and  in  dilute  solutions  of  carbonates  of  the  alkalies.  Schmidt 
also  corroborated  Buchanan's  observation  that  the  fluids  of  many 
transudations  into  serous  sacs  apparently  spontaneously  coagulate,  if  a 
drop  of  defibrinated  blood  is  added  to  them,  and  he  showed  that 
fibrinogen  also  exists  in  these  fluids.  He  further  supposed  that  the 
defibrinated  blood,  or  blood  serum,  contained  another  body  which,  by 
acting  on  fibrinogen,  produced  fibrin.  To  this  substance  he  gave  the 
name  of  fibrinoplastin,  and  after  separating  a  substance  he  believed  to  be 
this  body,  he  found  it  was  also  a  globulin.  The  theory  of  Schmidt,  as 
first  promulgated,  then  was  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
fibrin-factors,  fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastin.     He  soon  found,  however, 
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that  occasionally  both  these  bodies  may  be  present  in  a  fluid  and  yet 
coagulation  may  not  occur,  and  it  was  seen  that  a  third  body  was 
necessary,  termed  9l  fibrin-ferment.  We  shall  now  shortly  consider  the 
chief  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the  substances  involved. 

1.  Fibrin. — We  may  readily  obtain  this  substance  by  washing  a 
blood  clot,  or  by  switching  some  blood  with  a  bunch  of  twigs.  It 
consists  of  white,  structureless  filaments,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or 
mineral  acids;  soluble  in  lactic,  phosphoric,  and  acetic  acids;  also 
soluble  in  potash,  solutions  of  alkaline  salts,  and  in  a  ^th  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt.  It  is  decomposed  by  oxygenated  water,  split- 
ting up  into  various  substances.  In  1874,  Landois  showed  that  a  kind 
of  fibrin  is  formed  by  disintegration  of  the  stroma  of  red  corpuscles. 
This  stromsrfibrin  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fibrin  that  forms  the 
fibrous  basis  of  blood  clot.  . 

2.  Fibrinogen. — ^If  some  hydrocele  fluid,  diluted  with  15  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  which  coagulates  on  the  addition  of  a  little  serum  or  defi- 
brinated  blood,  is  treated  with  common  salt  or,  after  large  dilution, 
with  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  on  the 
removal  of  which  the  fluid  will  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of  serum ; 
but  if  the  precipitate  is  added  to  serum,  a  coagulum  is  formed.  This 
substance  is  fibrinogen.  It  does  not  exist  in  blood  serum  but  in  blood 
plasma  and  chyle  and  lymph.  It  may  be  also  thrown*  down  from  a 
serous  fluid  by  the  addition  of  powdered  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
coagulates  at  56*  G. 

3.  Fibrinoplastin,  sometimes  also  termed  serumrglobulin  or  paror 
globulin, — This  exists  to  the  extent  of  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  in  the 
blood.  The  passage  for  a  time  of  a  streaoi  of  carbonic  acid  through 
serum  diluted  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  ice  cold  water  throws 
down  an  amorphous  precipitate  of  this  substance.  When  collected 
and  dried  it  forms  a  light  granular  powder.  It  may  also  be  precipitated 
from  diluted  serum  by  neutralization  with  acetic  acid — 25  drops  of  a 
25  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  to  120  cc.  of  dilute  serum.  The 
whole  of  it,  however,  is  not  precipitated  by  either  method,  and  Ham- 
mersten  showed  that  the  remainder  will  be  thrown  down  from  serum 
by  adding  crystals  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  the  point  of  saturation. 
As  to  the  total  amount,  100  cc.  of  serum  of  ox  blood  yield  '7  to  -8  grm., 
and  of  horse's  blood  '3  to  '5  grm.  of  fibrinoplastin.  The  temperature  of 
coagulation  is  about  75°  C. 

Both  of  these  bodies  are  globulins,  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of 
common  salt,  but  precipitated  by  the  salt  in  excess.  Very  weak 
hydrochloric  acid  converts  them  into  a  body  like  syntonin. 
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4.  Fibrin  Ferment.— Schmidt's  method  is  as  follows:  Add  to 
the  serum  of  ox  blood  20  times  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol  and  set  it 
aside  for  one  month.  Filter  off  the  deposit,  consisting  of  the  ferment 
and  insoluble  albumin.  This  may  be  dried  over  sulphuric  add 
and  powdered.  Mix  1  ,grm.  of  the  powder  with  65  ccm.  of  water, 
and  filter  after  10  minutes.  The  ferment  alone  appears  in  the  filtrate. 
Gamgee  has  shown  that  if  washed  clot  is  digested  in  an  8  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt,  a  strong  fermentive  fluid  \a  obtained.  When 
fibrinoplastin  is  precipitated,  the  ferment  is  carried  down  with  it.  The 
ferment  is  destroyed  at  70'  C. 

Arthur  Gamgee  was  the  first  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  ferment,^  and  he  established  the  points  (1)  that  it 
is  insoluble  in  distilled  water,  (2)  that  it  is  readily  soluble  in  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  (3)  that  removal  or  precipitation  of 
the  globulins  (by  dialysis  or  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate) 
diminishes  the  activity  of  ferment  solutions. 

5.  Saline  Matters. — If  fibrinogen,  fibrinoplastin,  and  the  ferment 
are  deprived  of  salts,  and  dissolved  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  a  coagulum  will  not  be  formed  untU  common  salt  has  been  added 
to  the  extent  of  making  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  this  salt  A  small 
amount  of  sulphate  of  calcium  produces  the  same  result  (Green). 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  common  salt 
(or  some  other  saline  substance)  is  necessary. 

Thus  it  may  be  demonstrated  :  (1)  that  a  fluid  containing  fibrinogen 
alone,  such  as  hydrocele  fluid,  will  not  coagulate  spontaneously; 
(2)  that  a  fluid  containing  fibrinoplastin  or  paraglobulin  alone,  will 
not  coagulate  spontaneously ;  (3)  that  fluids  from  which  either  of  the 
substances  has  been  removed  will  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of 
the  other  substance,  or  of  the  fluid  which  contains  it ;  (4)  that  occa- 
sionally both  fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastin  may  be  present  in  a  fluid 
and  still  coagulation  may  not  take  place;  (5)  that  the  addition  of 
washed  clot  or  of  a  solution  of  the  fibrin  ferment  prepared  as  above 
quickly  causes  coagulation  in  a  fluid  containing  the  other  factors; 
(6)  that  if  the  fluid  supposed  to  contain  the  fibrin  ferment  is  heated 
above  70*"  C.  it  may  be  added  to  the  fluid  containing  the  fibrin  factors 
without  exciting  coagulation;  and  (7)  that  saline  matters,  and  especially 
common  salt,  play  a  part  in  the  process. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  process.  As  we  have  seen, 
Buchanan,  who  first  aroused  attention  to  this  subject,  took  the  view  that  fibrin 

1  Gamgee.     Jl.  of  AncU,  and  Phys,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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is  formed  from  a  soluble  fibrinous  body  acted  on  by  something  in  the  colourless 
corpuscles,  like  the  action  of  rennet  in  coagulating  milk.  Then  came  the  more 
complicated  view  of  Schmidt  that  two  bodies  took  part  in  the  process,  but  that 
they  had  to  be  wedded  to  form  fibrin  by  the  action  of  a  third  body,  the  ferment. 
Later,  Hammersten  went  back  to  something  like  Buchanan's  opinion  that  only  one 
body  was  necessary,  namely,  fibrinogen,  present  in  plasma,  but  acted  on  in  the 
plasm  in  coagulation  by  the  ferment  so  as  to  form  fibrin,  thus  explaining  why 
fibrinogen  is  absent  from  serum.  The  question  next  arises,  What  is  the  origin  of 
these  bodies  ?  Schmidt  held  that  all  three  factors  are  derived  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  colourless  blood  corpuscles.  In  the  vessels,  the  blood  is  rich  in  these 
corpuscles  (at  least  15,000  per  cub.  mm.),  but  one  can  conceive  that  when  the 
blood  is  shed  large  numbers  of  these  at  once  disintegrate.  Schmidt  asserts  that 
no  less  than  71 '7  per  cent,  of  the  white  corpuscles  thus  disappear  from  the  blood 
of  the  horse  at  the  moment  of  coagulation.  In  this  way  then  we  can  account  for 
the  three  substances,  fibrinoplastin,  fibrinogen,  and  the  ferment.  Another  view  in 
entire  opposition  to  that  of  Schmidt  and  his  followers  has  been  urged  by 
L.  C.  Wooldridge.^  He  states  that  the  white  corpuscles  are  not  necessary  to 
coagulation,  and  that  if  they  play  any  part  at  all  it  is  a  very  insignificant  one. 
After  criticising  the  method  of  Schmidt  for  the  separation  of  the  colourless 
corpuscles,  he  points  out  that  Schmidt  did  not  take  into  account  the  granular 
matter  found  along  with  the  corpuscles,  which  was  assumed  to  be  merely 
debris  of  corpuscles.  Adopting  the  important  observation  of  Fano  that  peptones 
introduced  into  the  blood  prevent  coagulation  in  the  usual  way,  Wooldridge 
injects  peptone  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  bleeds  the  animal,  and  separates 
the  plasma  by  a  centrifugal  machine.  The  peptone-plasma  "is  spontaneously 
coagulable,  for  it  coagulates  when  a  current  of  GO,  is  passed  through  it,  or  when 
it  is  neutralized  by  other  acids,  e.gr.,  acetic  acid.  It  also  clots  on  dilution  with 
water,  or,  though  much  less  readily,  with  \  per  cent.  NaCl  solution.  Further, 
filtration  through  a  clay  cell  will  cause  coagulation  to  a  certain  extent.  These 
processes  cannot  be  regarde<l  as  *  fibrin  factors'  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word."  He  then  finds  that  the  process  of  cooling  adopted  by  Schmidt  and  others 
removes  from  the  plasma  a  substance  which  is  of  great  importance  in  initiating 
coagulation.  The  next  point  he  brings  forward  is  that  a  weak  salted  plasma 
(1  vol.  of  dog's  blood  to  1  vol.  of  an  8  or  10  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl)  is  always 
spontaneously  coagulable,  and  retains  this  power  in  spite  of  long  cooling,  while 
a  strong  salted  plasma  (2  vols,  of  a  half-saturated  solution  of  MgS04  to  3  vols,  of 
blood)  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously  on  dilution,  and  he  infers  that  centri- 
fugalized  peptone-plasma,  free  from  corpuscles,  is  spontaneously  coagulable  owing 
to  the  presence  in  it  of  a  substance  which  can  be  removed  "  by  cooling  and  by 
adding  sulphate  of  magnesia  of  a  certain  strength."  Wooldridge  thus  endeavours 
to  eliminate  the  formed  elements  or  corpuscles  from  the  process,  and  it  is  clear 
that  if  plasma  will  coagulate  when  no  cellular  elements  are  present,  the  cause  of 
coagulation  must  be  looked  for  in  the  plasma  itself.     He  then  shows  that  leuco- 

*  L.  C.  Wooldridge,  Beporl  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Orocers*  Company. 
Section  I.  The  Nature  of  CoagukUion,  The  copy  which  Dr.  Wooldridge  sent 
me  is  marked  **  under  revision,"  A  bibliography  of  his  papers  on  the  subject  is 
given  on  p.  2.  The  above  criticism  was  written  before  the  lamented  death  of  Dr. 
Wooldridge. 
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cytes  from  lymph  glands  when  added  to  peptone-plasma  soon  cause  clotting,  that 
the  amount  of  clotting  bears  a  quantitative  relation  to  the  quantities  of  leucocytes 
used,  and  that  this  occurs  without  destruction  of  the  leucocytes,  as  these  can  still 
be  found  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  Next,  he  shows  that  although  not  altered 
morphologically  the  leucocytes  do  undergo  a  change,  for  if  they  have  already 
caused  clotting  in  strong  plasma,  they  cannot  cause  it  in  weak  plasma.  He  then 
found  that  injecting  large  quantities  of  washed  leucocytes  into  the  jugular 
veins  of  a  dog  did  not  produce  clotting  in  the  vessels,  and  he  argues  that 
clotting  cannot  be  due  to  the  death  of  leucocytes  seeing  "that  extravascular 
plasma  clots  readily  with  dead  isolated  leucocytes,  while  intravascular  plasma 
will  not  do  so."  Wooldridge  attaches  much  importance  to  the  interactions  that 
take  place  between  the  colourless  cells  and  the  plasma,  and  the  substance  in  the 
colourless  cell  which  is  the  prime  factor  in  coagulation  is,  in  his  opinion,  lecithin. 
He  finds  that  the  addition  of  this  substance  causes  coagulation.  Thus,  when  the 
blood  of  a  dog  is  received  into  a  thick  emulsion  of  lecithin,  coagulation  occurs  more 
rapidly  than  when  it  is  received  into  a  considerable  quantity  of  saline  solution. 
If  this  substance  diffuses  into  the  blood,  coagulation  takes  place,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  action  of  peptone  in  arresting  or  delaying  coagulation  is  that  it 
interferes  with  the  separation  of  lecithin.  To  put  the  theory  in  another  form,  in 
the  plasma  there  are  three  ferment  factors  A,  B,  and  C,  fibrinogen.  A  and  B 
fibrinogen  are  compounds  of  lecithin  and  proteid,  and  fibrin  is  produced  by  taking 
lecithin  from  A  and  giving  it  to  B.  C  fibrinogen  is  also  a  compound  of  proteid 
with  lecithin,  and  it  is  what  has  usually  been  known  as  fibrinogen. 

The  subject  has  also  been  ably  investigated  by  Halliburton,*  who  strongly 
opposes  the  theory  advanced  by  Wooldridge.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  fibrin  ferment  is  a  globulin,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  white 
blood  corpuscles  and  identical  with  cell-globulin,  the  chief  proteid  in  the  cells  of 
lymphatic  glands.  His  final  statements  are  as  follows  :  '*  (1)  Lymph  cells  yield  as 
one  of  their  disintegration  products,  a  globulin,  which  maybe  called  cell-globulin. 
This  has  the  properties  that  have  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  fibrin  ferment. 

(2)  Fibrin  ferment  as  extracted  from  the  dried  alcoholic  precipitate  of  blood  serum 
is  found  on  concentration  to  be  a  globulin  with  the  properties  of  cell-globulin. 

(3)  The  fibrin  ferment  as  extracted  by  saline  solutions  from  blood-clot  is  a 
globulin  which  is  also  identical  with  cell-globulin.  (4)  Serum-globulin  as  prepared 
from  hydrocele  fluid  has  no  fibrino-plastic  properties.  It  may  be  better  named 
plasma-globulin.  (5)  Serum-globulin  as  prepared  from  serum  has  marked  fibrino- 
plastic  properties.  This  is  because  it  consists  of  plasma-globulin,  mixed  with  cell- 
globulin  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  white  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  in 
origin  lymph  cells.  (6)  The  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  primarily  the 
disintegration  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles;  they  liberate  cell-globulin 'which 
acts  as  a  ferment  converting  fibrinogen  into  fibrin." 

It  is  impossible  in  this  work  to  deal  at  length  with  the  arguments  and  experi- 
ments adduced  by  Halliburton  against  the  theory  of  Wooldridge.  The  chief  are 
(1)  that  the  lecithin  employed  was  impure  and  that  any  finely  divided  foreign 
matter  will  hasten  coagulation,  and  (2)  that  lecithin  does  not  cause  clotting  '  *  of 
pericardial  fluid,  of  hydrocele  fluid,  of  solutions  of  Hammersten's  fibrinogen,  of 

1 W.  D.  Halliburton,  "On  the  Nature  of  Fibrin  Ferment."  Jl.  of  Physiology,  vol. 
ix.  No.  4,  p.  229. 
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dilute  salted  plasma,  nor  does  it  hasten  the  coagulation  of  pure  plasma  obtained 
by  the  living  test  tube  experiment"  (t.e.,  retaining  blood  in  a  portion  of  living 
vessel  between  two  ligatures).  After  carefully  considering  the  question  at  issue, 
I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  lies  against  Wooldridge's  view.  His  method 
is  open  to  the  great  objection  that  the  peptone -plasma,  on  the  reactions  of  which 
he  relies,  is  abnormal  plasma.  Further,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  fibrin  ferment  (produced  from  lymph  corpuscles)  contains  no  lecithin  and  still 
it  causes  coagulation  in  pure  plasma  and  causes  the  formation  of  fibrin  from  Ham- 
mersteu's  fibrinogen.  It  is  said  that  the  latter  contains  no  lecithin  and  it  is 
admitted  that  fibrin  ferment  contains  no  lecithin,  and  yet  fibrin  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  We  must,  therefore,  on  the  evidence  adduced 
by  these  able  investigations,  accept  the  view  that  the  formation  of  fibrin  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  fibrin  ferment,  cell-globulin,  upon  fibrinogen,  and  that  both 
originate  from  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  This  is  by  no  means  the  last 
word  on  the  subject,  as  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  conditions  that  cause  the 
rapid  destruction  of  colourless  corpuscles  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  fibrin, 
nor  can  we  explain  why  intravascular  clotting  is  so  rare  an  occurrence. 


Chap.  V.— THE  QUANTITY  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  BODY. 

Many  methods  have  been  employed  for  determiniDg  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body,  but  the  most  reliable  is  the  colorimetric  method  of 
Welcker. 

The  animal  is  bled  to  death  and  the  blood  collected  (a).  The  nozzle  of  a  syringe 
is  then  introduced  into  a  large  vein  and  distilled  water  is  injected  until  a  colour- 
less fluid  flows  from  the  vessels.  The  coloured  washings  are  collected  (6).  The 
tissues  and  organs  are  cut  into  small  pieces  and  washed  with  distilled  water  until 
not  a  trace  of  colour  can  be  seen  in  the  water  used.  These  washings  are  also 
collected  (c).  The  three  fluids,  a,  6,  and  c,  are  now  mixed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  of  a  (which  we  may  term  y)  and  the  mixture  may  be  designated  x. 
Some  of  the  original  blood  y  is  now  mixed  with  distilled  water  until  it  has  the 
same  tint  as  x.  We  now  know  the  quantity  of  distilled  water  added  to  the  known 
portion  y,  the  quantity  of  blood  collected,  and  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  into 
the  veins,  and  from  these  can  be  determined  the  total  quantity  of  blood  less  the 
first  portion  y,  and  the  addition  of  these  two  figures  gives  the  total  quantity  of 
blood.  Gscheidlen  has  improved  the  method  in  several  respects.  In  the  first 
place  he  treats  the  blood  with  carbonic  oxide  so  as  to  transform  all  the  oxyhemo- 
globin into  carbonic-oxide-heemoglobin,  a  more  stable  compound  and  having  a  tint 
more  easily  compared,  because  the  tint  of  blood  containing  oxyhsemoglobin  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  it.  He  dilutes  2  cc.  of  defibrinated  blood 
with  98  cc.  of  distilled  water  and  treats  this  with  carbonic  oxide.  This  is  placed 
in  a  vessel  with  parallel  glass  sides.  A  canula  is  now  introduced  into  the  carotid 
artery,  and  the  vessels  are  washed  out  with  a  '5  or  '6  per  cent,  solution  of  common 
salt  under  a  feeble  pressure,  until  the  fluid  flows  colourless  from  the  two  jugulars 
and  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  are  emptied  and  all 
the  organs  and  tissues  are  di^^ided  into  small  portions  and  treated  with  distilled 
water.     At  the  end  of  twenty -four  hours,  the  coloured  water  is  poured  ofl*  and  the 
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tiflsnes  are  submitted  to  pressure  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  fluid.  This  fluid  is 
filtered,  mixed  with  the  washings  of  the  vessels,  and  the  mixture  is  treated  with 
carbonic  oxide.  The  washings  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  a  portion  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  with  parallel  sides,  a.  Some  of  the  first  mixture  of  blood  and  distilled  water 
B,  say  1  cc,  is  placed  in  a  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  and  water  is  added  from  a 
burette  until  the  tint  of  b  is  exactly  that  of  a.  Thus,  suppose  100  cc.  of  blood 
were  collected  from  vessels  of  animal  (a),  that  1  cc.  of  this  is  diluted  with  water  to 
100  cc.  to  make  test  (6),  that  the  washings  of  the  vessels  amount  to  200  co.  (c), 
that  the  washings  of  the  tissues  amount  to  150  cc.  (</),  or  the  total  washings  to  350 
cc  {«),  that  is  (c  +  cf),  and  that  50  cc.  of  water  had  to  be  added  to  2  cc.  of  6  to  make 
the  tint  that  of  t.  Call  the  latter  mixture  x.  Then  60  cc.  of  a;  contain  haemo- 
globin equal  to  -02  of  blood.  It  foUows  that-?^-'^^=-14cc  of  blood(orh«mo- 
49'v8 

globin)  in  the  washings.     This  added  to  the  blood  first  collected  gives  100*14  cc. 
as  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  animal's  body. 

Another  method  applicable  to  a  living  man  has  been  devised  by  Tarchanoff. 
The  man  is  subjected  to  a  Russian  bath  so  as  to  cause  profuse  perspiration,  and  the 
amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  determined  before  and  after  the  bath.  Let 
p  be  the  quantity  of  water  lost  by  the  blood,  a  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  milli- 
grammes in  1  cc.  of  blood  before  the  bath,  a}-  the  quantity  after  the  bath,  x  the  total 
volume  of  the  blood  to  be  determined,  then  xa  ~  the  total  amount  of  heemoglobin  before 

and  {x  -  p)a^ = the  total  quantity  after  the  bath.    Then  xa={x-  p)a^,  otx=  S_„  ;  « 
will  then  represent  in  cubic  centimetres  the  total  volume  of  blood. 

The  method  of  Welcker,  as  carried  out  by  many  observers,  has  given 
the  following  general  results :  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  man 
and  in  the  ox,  to  the  body  weight,  is  as  -^:1 ;  in  the  cat,  y\^:l ;  in  the 
horse,  j\:l ;  in  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  ^^\\  ;  in  the  pigeon,  ^^-.1 ; 
in  the  common  fowl,  ^^\\  ;  and  in  the  frog,  iV-l*  I^  the  newly-born 
child,  ^:  1 ;  in  young  whelps,  -^y-  ^  'y  ^^^  ^^  kittens,  ^\  1.  In  dogs, 
during  pregnancy,  the  ratio  of  ^:  1  has  been  observed. 

If  the  amount  of  blood  is  diminished  by  bleeding,  the  loss  is  quickly 
made  up  in  a  healthy  animal.  Thus  Munk  quotes  an  experiment  of 
TolmatscheflF  in  which  a  dog,  weighing  11*5  kilogs.,  during  a  period  of 
seventy-one  days,  had  as  much  blood  removed  by  repeated  bleedings, 
at  intervals  of  ten  to  eighteen  days,  as  -87  kilogs.,  equal  to  one- 
thirteenth  of  its  body  weight,  but  it  was  found  that  the  weight  of  its 
body,  and  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  its  blood  increased,  between 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  venesections,  although  the  amount  of  food  it 
received  was  the  same  throughout  the  experiment.  In  this  case,  the 
dog  must  have  produced  in  seventy-one  days  as  many  corpuscles  as  he 
lost.  Again,  four-seventh's  of  the  total  blood  have  been  removed  from 
a  dog,  and  in  thirty-four  days  the  number  of  corpuscles  was  the  same 
as  at  first.  Colin  states  that  horses  have  been  known  to  lose  twenty- 
five  kilogs.  of  blood  in  eight  days  without  any  apparent  injury. 
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SECTION  IV. 


THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


The  blood  is  contained  during  life  in  a  continuous  system  of  more  or 
less  elastic  and  contractile  vessels.  These  are  (1)  the  arteries^  terminat- 
ing in  (2)  the  capillaries,  from  which  originate  (3)  the  veinSy  whilst  a 

contractile  organ  (4),  the  heart,  is  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  arteries  and 
the  termination  of  the  veins.  The  general 
arrangement  is  seen  in  Fig.  97. 

The  heart  is  a  double  organ,  each  half 
consisting  of  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle, 
the  right  half  containing  blood  which  has 
been  returned  from  the  body  to  be  sent 
to  the  lungs,  and  the  left  half  containing 
blood  which  has  been  returned  from  the 
lungs  to  be  distributed  to  the  body. 
There  are  thus  two  circulations,  the  one, 
pulmonary,  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
lungs,  through  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs,  and  back  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the 
other,  systemic,  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  by  the  aorta,  and  the  arteries 
which  ramify  from  it,  to  the  capillaries 
throughout  the  tissues,  and  thence  by  the 
veins  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Thus 
the  course  of  the  circulation  may  be  traced 

(1)  from  right  auricle  to  right  ventricle, 
through  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
opening,  guarded  by  the  tricuspid  valve; 

(2)  from  right  ventricle  by  pulmonary 
artery,  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  to  the  pulmonary  veins 


Fig.  97.— Diagram  showing  gener- 
ally the  course  of  the  circulation  and 
some  of  the  principal  vessels;  W, 
right  ventricle ;  H,  left  ventricle ;  A, 
A,  A,  aorta ;  A,  part  of  left  auricle ; 
P,  pulmonary  artery  going  to  lungs ; 
V,  ascending  or  lower  vena  cava ;  «, 
trachea  or  windpipe;  a',  a,  right 
and  left  carotid  arteries ;  v',  v,  veins 
from  root  of  neck  (internal  jugular 
and  subclavian)  joining  to  form  des- 
cending or  upper  vena  cava;  i,  he- 
patic  artery;  I,  hepatic  vein;  I, 
superior  mesenteric  artery  going  to 
mesentery  and  bowels;  L,  portal 
vein  going  to  liver ;  *',  renal  artery ; 
t,  renal  vein ;  V,  inferior  vena  cava 
formed  from  the  two  iliac  veins, 
r,  V.    (Allen  Thomson.) 
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which  open  into  the  left  auricle ;  (3)  from  left  auricle  to  left  ventricle, 
through  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  guarded  by  the  mUra! 
valve  j  (4)  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  greater  arteries,  the  medium- 
sized  arteries,  and  the  arterioles  into  the  capiUaries  of  the  tissues  and 
organs ;  and  (5)  from  them  by  the  veins,  opening  into  larger  and 
larger  trunks  so  as  ultimately  to  constitute  the  superior  and  inferior 
ven»  cavae,  which  open  into  the  right  auricle,  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  Eemembering  that  the  walls  of  these  tubes  are  all  more  or 
less  elastic,  imagine  them  to  be  so  filled  with  blood  as  to  be  distended. 
There  would  then  be  a  condition  of  permanent  tension,  which  would  be 
varied  if  pressure  were  applied  to  any  part  of  the  system.  Such  a 
variation  of  pressure  would  produce  a  movement  of  the  fluid  in  the 
direction  of  less  pressure,  and  as  the  fluid  cannot  escape,  there  would 
be  a  circulation^  which  would  be  carried  in  one  direction  by  mechanical 
arrangements  of  valves.  In  the  living  body,  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  force  blood  into  the  arterial  system  so  as  to  increase  pressure  in 
that  part  of  the  circulation ;  the  arteries  empty  part  of  their  contents 
into  the  capillaries,  which  carry  the  blood  to  the  veins,  so  as  to  tend  to 
an  equalization  of  pressure  between  the  venous  and  arterial  systems ;  if 
the  pressure  in  both  systems  became  equal,  there  would  be  no  circula- 
tion, but  as  the  veins  pour  a  portion  of  the  blood  back  again  into  the 
heart,  this  organ,  refilled,  again  contracts,  forces  more  blood  into  the 
arterial  system,  again  raising  the  pressure  there,  and  thus  prevents  the 
possibility  during  life  of  an  equalization  of  arterial  and  venous  pressure. 
Thus  the  movement  or  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  in  a 
definite  direction. 

A.  The  Heart. 

Chap.  L— PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  form,  position,  and  general  arrangements  of  the  heart  are  fully 
described  in  anatomical  works,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  allude 
to  points  of  physiological  importance.  In  Figs.  98  and  99  we  have 
views  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  heart,  and  in  Fig. 
100  the  interior  of  the  cavities  is  displayed. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  mnscnlar  stmctare,  of  which  the  external  surface  is 
oovered  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  aerotu  layer  of  the  pericardium  or  epicardium, 
whilst  the  interior  is  lined  by  another  serous  membrane,  the  endocardium, 
continnons  with  that  of  the  blood-vessels.  Enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac,  the 
pericardium,  the  heart  is  placed  behind  the  sternum  and  the  costal  cartilages,  the 
base  being  directed  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right,  and  extending  from 
the  level  of  the  fifth  to  that  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra ;  the  apex  is  directed 
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downwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  left,  and  in  the  living  man  may  be  felt  beating 
in  the  space  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  a  little  below  and 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  nipple.  The  heart,  therefore,  is  placed  obliquely  in  the 
chest,  and  it  projects  farther  into  the  left  than  into  the  right  half  of  that  cavity. 


Pio.  98.— Heart  In  the  condition  of 
diastole,  seen  from  the  front.  One- 
third  natural  sise.  1,  End  of  aortic 
arch ;  2,  tissue  binding  the  aorta  to 
the  pulmonary  artery ;  3.  left  auricle ; 

4,  anterior  branch  of  the  left  coronary 
artery,  running  in  the  groove  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  ventricles ; 

5,  right  coronary  artery;  6,  right 
auricle ;  7,  inferior  vena  cava  cut  off 
short ;  8,  superior  vena  cava  ;  9, 
innominate  artery ;  10,  left  carotid ; 
11,  subclavian.    (Krause.) 


Fio.  99.— Heart  in  condition  of  diastole,  with 
the  veins  injected  and  seen  from  behind.  One- 
third  natural  sixe.  2,  Left  auricle;  8,  right 
pulmonary  veins;  4,  superior  vena  cava;  5, 
inferior  vena  cava ;  6,  right  auricle ;  7,  posterior 
branch  of  the  right  coronary  vein,  in  the  groove 
between  the  right  auricle  and  the  right  ventricle ; 
8,  small  coronary  vein ;  9,  branch  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  10,  great  coronary 
vein  ;  observe  the  entrance  of  a  small  vein  from 
posterior  surface  of  left  auricle,  1 ;  11,  left  pul- 
monary veins.    (Krause.) 


The  substance  of  the  heart  is  composed  of  a  special  variety  of  muscular  tissue, 
along  with  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  ganglia. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  substance  have  already  been  described  and 
figured.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  312,  and  Fig.  172,  p.  313.  Cardiac  fibres  may  be  regarded 
as  intermediate,  both  as  to  structure  and  function,  between  involuntary  or 
non-striated  muscle,  and  voluntary  or  striated  muscular  fibre.  Underneath  the 
endocardium  in  the  sheep  and  ox,  polyhedral  clear  cells  exist  containing  granular 
protoplasm,  usually  containing  two  nuclei.  These  are  known  as  Purkinje^e  fibres 
and  are  believed  to  be  transitional  forms  of  the  cardiac  muscular  fibre.  They  are 
not  found  in  man. 

A  large  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage  (which  in  some  animals,  as 
the  ox,  is  bony)  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  heart  in  the  angle  between  the  aortic 
and  two  auriculo-ventricular  openings,  and  from  it  processes  pass  in  various 
directions.  These  processes  form  the  basis  of  the  fibrous  or  tendinous  rings  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  and  arterial  openings,  and  to  these  many  if  not  all  of  the 
bands  of  muscular  fibre  are  attached.  These  bauds  are  arranged  in  layers.  The 
embryonic  heart  is  tubular  and  has  an  outer  circular  and  an  inner  longitudinal 
layer  of  fibres.  The  tube  is  by  longitudinal  growth  thrown  into  a  folded  or  curved 
shape,  and  as  the  bend  increases  the  venous  is  doubled  back  upon  the  arterial  end. 
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and  the  aaricular  cavity  is  placed  dorsally  and  to  the  left  of  the  ventricular  part. 
Still  later,  there  is  the  division  of  each  original  single  cavity  of  the  ventricle  and 
auricle  into  two  compartments  by  the  formation  of  the  septum.  Hence  some  of 
the  fibres  must  be  common  to  the  two  auricles,  whilst  others  belong  to  the  two 
ventricles.  The  primitive  arrangement  persists  in  the  auricles,  but  in  the 
ventricles  the  layers  become  twisted  in  a  spiral  manner  and  appear  more  com- 
plicated. The  fibres  of  the  auricles  are  completely  separated  from  those  of  the 
ventricles  by  the  fibro-cartilaginous  rings  above  mentioned  ;  they  are  in  two  layers, 
an  outer  transverse  passing  over  both  auricles  and  an  inner  longitudinal,  for  each 


2  3 


Fio.  100.— View  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  opened  from        Fio,    101.— Apex   of    ventricle.     One- 

behind.    Half  natural  size.    1,  Left  superior  pulmonary  vein  ;       thirtl  natural  size.    R,  right  ventricle ; 

2,  inferior  vena  cava  ;  3,  Eustachian  valve  ;  4,  fossa  ovalia  ;  5,        L,  left  ventricle ;  S,  longitudinal  groove ; 

tubercle  of  Lower ;   6,  superior  cava ;  7,  right  auricle  ;  8,       v,  apexj  (Krause  ) 

tricuspid  valve,  with  mu»ciUi  papiUaret  and  diordce  tendintce; 

9,    traUeulie   in    right  ventricle;    10,  apex  of   heart,    left 

ventricle  ;  11,  bicuspid  or  mitral  valve  ;  12,  valoulte  Thtbuii ; 

13,  great  coronary  vein  ;   M,  left  auricle ;  15,  left  inferior 

ptilmonary  vein,  the  right  pulmonary  veins  are  not  seen. 

(Krause.) 

auricle.  The  outer  transverse  may  be  traced  from  the  openings  of  the  venous 
trunks,  whilst  there  are  circular  layers  of  striated  muscle  around  the  orifices  of 
the  great  veins,  more  especially  around  the  superior  vena  cava.  Similar  circular 
fibres  surround  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  in  man  these  may  be  traced  to  the 
hilum  of  the  lung.  According  to  Pettigrew,  there  are  seven  layers  of  fibres  forming 
the  wall  of  each  ventricle,  namely,  three  external,  a  fourth  or  central,  and  three 
internal,  and  they  are  so  arranged  that  the  first  or  outer  external  layer  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  seventh  or  inner  internal  layer,  the  second  with  the  sixth,  and 
the  third  with  the  fifth.  Ludwig  describes  a  simpler  arrangement:  (1)  an  onfer 
longitudinal  layer  extending  from  the  base  where  the  fibres  are  attached  to  the 
tendinous  structures  around  the  orifices,  and  passing  obliquely  to  the  apex  where 
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they  enter  by  a  twist  into  the  interior  of  the  ventricle ;  (2)  an  inTier  longitudinal 
layer  composed  of  the  same  fibres  as  the  outer  layer, — some  of  these  becoming 
continuous  with  the  papillary  muscles,  and  others  forming  an  irregular  stratum  of 
fibres,  which  terminate  in  the  fibrous  rings  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle ;  (3)  an 
intermediate  or  transverse  layer,  the  thickest  of  the  three,  formed  of  fibres  passing 
with  less  and  less  obliquity  until  they  are  transverse. 

The  following  phenomena  are  shown  by  the  beating  heart :  (1)  the 
auricles  contract  independently  of  the  ventricles.  Whilst  the  rhythmic 
movement  is  normal  the  auricular  contractions  are  equal  in  number  to 
the  ventricular ;  but  as  the  heart  dies,  there  may  be  several  beats  of  the 
auricle  for  one  of  the  ventricle,  and  at  last  only  the  auricles  contract. 
The  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle  is  the  last  to  cease  beating, 
hence  it  is  termed  the  vltimum  moriens.  Sometimes,  also,  contractions 
of  the  vena  cava  and  pulmonary  veins  may  be  noticed  after  the  heart 
beats  have  ceased.  (2)  The  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  around  the 
orifices  of  the  veins  empties  these  vessels  into  the  auricles  and  no  doubt 
also  has  a  sphincter-like  action  during  the  contraction  of  these  cavities, 
preventing  the  regurgitation  of  blood,  and  thus  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  valves  at  these  orifices.  (3)  The  double  arrangement  of 
fibres  around  the  auricles  produces,  when  the  fibres  contract,  a  uniform 
diminution  of  the  auricular  cavity ;  (4)  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the 
fibres  in  the  ventricular  walls  expels  the  blood  with  great  force,  as  if  it 
were  propelled  by  wringing  or  twisting  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

The  Pericardium  and  Endocardium. — The  Pericardium  is  a  membranous  sac  of 
a  conical  form,  its  base  resting  on  the  diaphragm  whilst  the  upper  and  narrower 
part  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  an  outer, 
composed  of  connective  tissue  intermingled  with  elastic  fibres,  and  an  inner  or 
serous.  The  inner  or  serous  layer  not  only  lines  the  fibrous  layer  but  is  reflected 
over  the  surface  of  the  heart.  There  is  thus  a  space  between  the  two  layers,  the 
pericardial  space,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  lymph,  the  pericardial  fluid.  The 
layer  of  the  pericardium  covering  the  heart  is  a  thin  membrane  covered  with  a 
lingle  layer  of  irregularly  polygonal  endothelial  cells.  The  membrane  is  supplied 
with  lymphatics,  which  communicate  with  other  lymphatics  in  the  sub-serous  coat 
and  with  still  deeper  lymphatics  in  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart.  The 
Endocardium  is  not  merely  the  lining  membrane  but  the  entire  wall  of  a  viscus 
consisting  of  several  layers.  It  consists  of  connective  tissue  containing  many 
elastic  fibres.  These  are  strongly  developed  near  the  entrances  of  the  vessels,  and 
they  form  either  reticulations  or  fenestrated  membranes.  (See  Fig.  181,  p.  324, 
Vol.  I. )  It  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  Bundles  of  non-striped 
muscular  fibres  are  scattered  in  the  elastic  coat.  These  resist  the  distension  which 
occurs  when  the  heart  contracts  and  great  pressure  is  put  upon  the  endocardium. 

The  valves  of  the  heart  are :  (1)  The  tricuspid,  guarding  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  opening  (Figs  100  and  103),  coDsistingof  three  flaps 
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formed  of  fibrous  tissue  (containing  many  elastic  fibres)  covered  with 
endocardium.  These  flaps  are  continuous  at  their  base,  forming  an 
annular  membrane  surrounding  the  auricular  opening,  and  they  are  kept 
in  position  by  the  chordce  tendinece  which  are  attached  to  their  ventricular 
surfaces  and  free  margins  :  (2)  The  hiscuspid  or  mitral^  at  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  consisting  of  two  pointed  segments  or  cusps, 
iiaving  the  same  structure  as  those  of  the  tricuspid  valve  (Figs.  100  and 
103).  The  chorda  tendinece  are  connected  with  the  musculi  papUlareSy 
small  papillae  projecting  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricles.  A  section  of  a 
papillary  muscle  is  shown  in  Fig.  102. 


Pio.  102.— TranaverBe 

Boction    of    papUlaiy 

muscle      of      human 

hmrl     X  240  d.    m, 

tmnsrene  sections  of 

bQndles  of  muscular 

fibres  ;  p.  perimysium  ^o.  103.— Transverse  section  through  the 

with  small  nuclei ;  v,  heart  above  the  level  of  the  valves.    The 

blood-vesseL  (Method  epicardium  has  been  removed,  thus  expos* 

No.  56,  Appendix.)  ^^^8  tbe  muscular  fibres.    All  the  valves  are 

shut,  and  they  are  seen  from  above.    Half 

nat.  size.    1,  Pulmonary  art«ry ;  2,  aorta ; 

8,  right  auricle  still  covered  with  epicardium; 

4,  Mcuspid  valve :  6,  mitral  valve ;  6,  left 

auricle.    (Krause.) 

The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  contain  striated  muscular  fibres, 
radiating  from  the  auricles  into  the  segments  of  the  valve.  These 
shorten  the  valves  towards  their  base  and  make  a  larger  opening  for  the 
passage  of  the  blood  into  the  ventricles.  A  concentric  layer  of  fibres  is 
found  near  the  base  of  the  segments  which  has  a  sphincter-like  action, 
approximating  the  base  of  the  valves.  Some  of  the  larger  chordce 
tendvMCR  contain  striated  muscle,  whilst  a  delicate  muscular  network 
exists  in  the  vcUvtUcR  Thebesii  (guarding  the  openings  of  small  veins  from 
the  substance  of  the  heart  into  the  right  auricle.  Fig.  100)  and  in  the 
EtuicuMan  valve  (a  crescentic  fold  of  membrane  in  front  of  the  opening 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  Fig.  100). 

The  aortic  and  pulmonary  openings  are  guarded  by  the  sigmoid  or 
sendltmar  valves.     Each  of  these  consists  of  three  semicircular  flaps,  and 
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each  flap  is  attached  by  its  convex  border  to  the  wall  of  the  artery, 
whilst  its  free  border  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel  The 
segments  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  covered  with  endocardium.  At  the 
middle  of  the  free  border  there  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  thickening,  the 
TU)didu8  or  corpiLS  Araniii.  From  this  nodulus  numerous  tendinous  fibres 
radiate  to  the  attached  border  of  the  valve,  but  along  the  margin  of  the 
valve,  the  membrane  is  thin  and  destitute  of  such  fibres.  These  thin 
parts  are  called  the  lunulce.  Opposite  each  semilunar  flap  there  is  a 
bulging  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  called  a  sinus  of  Valsalva,  In  the  aorta 
these  sinuses  are  situated  one  anteriorly  and  two  posteriorly  (right  and 
left).  From  the  anterior  arises  the  right  coronary  artery ;  from  the  left 
posterior  the  left  coronary  artery,  the  vessels  supplying  blood  to  the 
substance  of  the  heart 

Cardiac  Measurements, — The  size  of  the  heart  is  about  equal  to  the  closed  fist  of 
the  individuaL  Its  mean  weight  in  about  269*3  grms.  The  average  weight  in  the 
adult  male  is  312  grms. ,  and  in  the  female  255  grms.  The  proportion  of  the  weight  of 
the  heart  to  that  of  the  body  is  from  1  to  150  to  1  to  170.  There  is  scarcely  any 
difference  between  the  capacities  of  the  two  ventricles,  although  in  the  ordinary 
modes  of  death  the  right  is  apparently  more  capacious  than  the  left,  probably 
because  it  is  distended  with  blood  ;  the  left  ventricle,  after  death,  is  usually  empty 
and  more  contracted.  It  is  important  to  note  the  much  greater  thickness  of  the 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  than  of  the  right.  The  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  in 
the  middle  is  11*25  mm.,  and  of  the  right  3*8  mm.  The  average  circumference  of 
the  tricuspid  orifice  in  man  is  118  mm. ;  in  woman  111*2  mm.  ;  of  the  mitral,  106*1 
mm.  and  97  mm.  respectively.  The  average  circumference  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  75*5  mm.,  of  the  aorta  71  '1  mm.,  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  18  to  27  mm., 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava  27  to  36  mm.,  and  of  each  pulmonary  vein,  12  mm. 


Chap.  H.— THE  ACTION  OF  THE  HEART. 

1.  Modes  of  examining  the  Heart. — ^When  the  hand  is  applied 
to  the  side,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  left  nipple,  and  in  the  interval 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  a  shock  or  impulse  is  felt.  In  some  rare 
cases,  where  there  is  a  congenital  fissure  of  the  sternum,  the  finger  can  be 
applied  to  various  parts  of  the  heart's  surface,  with  only  the  integuments 
and  pericardium  intervening.  This  mode  of  examination  is  termed 
palpation.  Again,  when  the  ear  is  applied  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  over  the  position  of  the  heart,  sounds  are 
heard,  the  duration  and  rhythm  of  which  are  of  physiological  significance. 
This  mode  is  known  as  auscultation.  By  percussing  over  the  region  of 
the  heart  the  anatomical  limits  of  the  organ  may  be  defined,  and 
information  obtained  as  to  its  actual  size,  and  as  to  any  alterations  in 
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the  relation  of  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  and  as  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  fluid  in  the  pericardium.  The  direct  registration  of  the  movements  of 
the  heart  has  been  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  recording  instruments. 
2.  Movements  of  the  Heart — These  consist  of  a  series  of  con- 
tractions which  succeed  each  other  with  a  certain  rhythm.  The  con- 
traction is  termed  the  systole^  whilst  that  of  the  relaxation  is  the  diastole. 
The  two  auricles  contract  and  relax  synchronously,  and  these  movements 
are  followed  by  a  simultaneous  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  ven- 
tricles. Thus  there  is  a  systole  and  a  diastole  of  the  auricles,  and  a 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricles.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  con- 
sider each  half  of  the  heart,  the  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the 
auricle,  and  the  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  ventricle,  are  suc- 
cessive. Finally,  there  is  a  very  short  period  in  which  the  whole  heart 
is  in  diastole.  The  series  of  movements,  from  the  commencement  of 
one  auricular  systole  to  the  commencement  of  the  one  immediately 
following,  is  known  as  the  cardiac  cycle,  or  'period  of  revolution  of  the 
heart.  The  sequence  and  duration  of  the  various  movements  are  shown 
in  Fig.  104. 


Kio.  104.— iiiagram  oi  tb«  movemeuu  ot  Uie  Jioart. 

In  this  diagram  the  systole  is  represented  by  a  curve  above,  and  the 
diastole  by  a  curve  below,  the  horizontal  lines ;  the  auricular  changes 
are  traced  on  the  upper  line,  auau,  and  those  of  the  ventricle  on  the 
lower  line,  vent-vent.  The  length  of  the  lines  represents  the  total  durar 
tion  of  a  cardiac  revolution.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  auricular  systole 
occupies  jth  of  the  total  time  of  a  revolution  of  the  heart,  the  ven- 
tricular systole  fths,  and  that  the  auricular  systole  immediately  precedes 
the  ventricular  systole;   that  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
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systole  coiDcides  with  the  commencement  of  the  auricular  diastole,  and 
that  during  f  ths  of  the  total  period,  both  auricles  and  ventricles  are  in 
a  state  of  diastole.  There  are  thus  three  periods:— (1)  a  period  of 
auricular  systole,  ^th ;  (2)  a  period  of  ventricular  systole,  fths;  and 
(3)  a  period  of  repose,  fths.  The  impulse  of  the  apex  against  the  wall 
of  the  chest,  the  moment  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  x  ,  occurs  at  the 
middle  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  ventricular  systole. 

In  1861,  Chauveau  and  Marey  obtained  a  record  of  the  various  movements  of 
the  heart  of  a  horse,  determining  the  duration  of  the  events  happening  in  the 
heart,  and  measuring  the  endocardiac  pressure,  by  employing  an  instrument 
termed  a  cardiac  sounds  so  named  from  a  resemblance  to  the  instrument  called  a 
sound  employed  by  surgeons  in  the  detection  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  sound 
consists  of  a  tube  containing  two  compartments,  and  in  connection  with  each  com- 
partment is  an  oval  elastic  bag.  One  bag  is  at  the  end  of  the  sound,  and  the 
other  is  at  such  %  distance  above,  that  when  the  lower  bag  is  in  the  ventricle, 
the  upper  is  in  the  auricle  (Fig.  106).  Each  bag  and  air  tube  is  placed  in 
communication  with  a  recording  tambour.  These  tambours,  along  with  a  third 
tambour,  connected  with  a  cardiograph  (an  instrument  to  be  afterwards  described) 
applied  to  the  chest  over  the  apex  of  the  heart,  are  adjusted  in  the  same  plane 


Pig.  105.— Tracings  obtained  from  the  heart  of  a  horpe  by  Chauveau  and  Marey. 
The  upper  tracing  is  from  the  right  auricle,  the  middle  from  the  right  Tentricle, 
and  the  lowest  from  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  horixontal  lines  represent  time, 
whilst  the  vertical  represent  amount  of  pressure.  The  vertical  dotted  Unes  mark 
coincident  poinU  in  the  three  movemenU.  The  breadth  of  one  of  the  small 
squares  represents  the  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

to  a  blackened  surface  on  a  revolving  cylinder.  Thus  any  variation  of 
pressure  within  the  auricle  or  ventricle  affects  the  elastic  bag,  and  will  raise  or 
depress  the  lever  of  the  recording  tambour,  and  care  is  taken,  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  exjMriment,  that  the  points  of  the  levers  are  placed  exactly  in  the  same  ver- 
tical line.  The  animal  having  been  ansesthetized, 
the  sound  is  then  passed  into  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  through  the  jugular  vein  and  superior 
vena  cava,  one  bag  is  left  in  the  right  auricle, 
whilst  the  tube  bearing  the  other  is  passed 
through  the  right  anriculo- ventricular  opening 
into  the  right  ventricle. 

The  tracing  thus  obtained  is  shovni  in 
Fig  105,  and  it  illustrates  the  following 
points : — (1)  The  auricular  contraction  is 
less  sudden  than  the  ventricular,  as 
indicated  by  the  line  a  h  being  more 
oblique  than  the  line  d  d' ;  (2)  The  auri- 
cular contraction  lasts  only  for  a  very  short 
time,  as  shown  by  the  curve  beginning 
almost  immediately  to  descend,  whereas 
the  ventricle  remains  contracted  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  then  slowly  relaxes; 
(3)  The  times  of  the  contraction  of  the 
auricle,  and  of  its  relaxation,  are  about 
equal,  but  the  time  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
ventricle  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
time  of  its  contraction ;  the  movements  of 
the  auricle  are  thus  uniform  and  wave- 
like, whilst  those  of  the  ventricle  are  more 
of  a  spasmodic  character ;  (4)  The  auri- 
cular movement,  as  already  stated,  pre- 
cedes the  ventricular,  and  the  latter 
coincides  with  the  impulse  of  the  apex  ^A^^'^;;:^''''i:^,io^co^^l 
against  the  wall  of  the  chest,  as  may  be  rbulbtr'^vfnL' iJ?b/^^^^^ 
seen  by  allowing  the  eye  to  foUow  the  SSlSt/Jnit'rubCsSer^^^ 
second  vertical  dotted  line;  (5)  The  con-  I^}?,?^:^^^-^^?,-^,*^^^ 
traction  of  the  auricle,  by  forcing  blood  "^J^^^  prewure  is  comnnmicatod  to 

'      "^  °  the  air  in  the  bag  or  capsule.    C,  con- 

on  wards,  affects  the  pressure  for  an  instant  necting  tube ;  e  and  d,  tubee  to  be 

'  *       .  connected  by  India-rubber  tubing  with 

in  the  ventricle,  as  -mdicated  by  the  tamboura. 
little  elevation  seen  immediately  before  the  ventricular  contraction; 
and,  lastly,  (6)  During  the  period  of  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  there 
are  oscillations  of  pressure  affecting  both  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle, 
which  are  indicated  by  the  little  waves  c?,  e,  d\  e\  d"  and  e"  on  the  three 
lines, — similar  waves  are  seen  in  the  other  curves  at  A,  t,  h\  i\  and  A',  i". 
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With  these  facts  in  view,  one  may  now  attempt  to  describe  the 
phenomena  happening  in  a  complete  cardiac  cycle.     Suppose  the  blood 
to  be  pouring  from  the  venae  cavse  and  from  the  pulmonary  veins  into 
the  two  auricles.     At  that  time,  the  auricles  are  passing  into  a  state  of 
complete  diastole,  and  their  cavity  is  increased  by  the  funnel-shaped 
aperture  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  openings  formed  by  the  segments 
of  the  valves  guarding  these  orifices.     The  distension  of  the  auricles  is 
ilue  partly  to  the  pressui'e  in  the  vense  cavse  and  pulmonary  veins 
being  greater  than  in  the  interior  of  the  auricles,  and  partly  to  the 
aspirating  action  of  the  thorax  during  inspiration  sucking  the  blood 
from  the  veins  outside  the  chest  to  those  inside  the  chest,  and  thus 
favouring  the  How  of  blood  to  the  heart.     During  this  time  both 
ventricles  are  filling  with  blood,  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  being 
open.     When  the  distension  of  the  auricles  is  complete  (which  happens 
before  the  distension  of  the  ventricles,  as  the  capacity  of  the  auricles  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  ventricles),  the  auricular  systole  commences 
by  the  contraction  and  emptying  of  the  auricular  appendix  towards  the 
general  cavity  of  the  auricle,  and  by  the  mouths  of  the  veins  becoming 
narrowed  by  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  in  their  coats.     These 
rhythmic  movements  are  propagated  quickly  over  the  auricular  walls, 
and   these    contract  simultaneously  towards  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices.     The  contracting  wall  forces  the  blood  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  least  resistance,  that  is  into  the  ventricle,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  only  partially  full  of  blood,  and  is  passing  into  a  state  of 
complete  relaxation.     The  pressure  in  the  veins,  aided  by  the  rhythmic 
contraction  made  by  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  auricular 
systole,  is  suflBcient  to  prevent  the  blood  from  passing  backwards,  but 
there  is  a  momentary  arrest  of  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  large  venous 
trunks.      It  is  thus  seen  that  the  auricles  act  not  only  as  passive 
reservoirs  for  the  blood  in  its  passage  from  the  veins  to  the  auricles, 
but  as  rhythmic  cavities  tending  to  keep  up  a  mean  pressure  in  the 
veins,  diminishing  by  their  extensibility  the  pressure  which  tends  to 
increase  during  the  ventricular  systole,  and  increasing  the  pressure  by 
their  contraction  at  a  time  when  the  venous  pressure  would  diminish, 
that  is,  towards  the  close  of  the  ventricular  diastole.     Both  auricles 
and  ventricles  exercise,  during  their  diastole,  a  feeble  aspirating  or 
sucking  action,  like  that  seen  during  the  relaxation  of  a  compressed 
india-rubber  bag. 

The  amount  of  blood  discharged  into  the  ventricles  (already  partially 
fiUed  during  the  diastole  of  the  auricles)  by  the  auricular  systole  is 
sufficient  to  fill  their  cavities,  and  consequently  the  ventricular  systole 
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immediately  follows  the  contraction  of  the  auricles.  During  the  inflow 
of  blood  from  auricles  to  ventricles  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are 
floated  upwards  into  a  more  or  less  horizontal  position,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  this  position  is  aided  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres  that  pass  from  the  auricles  into  the  cusps  of  the  valves.  When 
the  ventricular  walls  contract,  the  margins  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  are  closely  pressed  together  and  the  cusps  are  kept  from  being 
folded  backwards  into  the  auricle  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of 
the  mitscuii  papUlares  pulling  on  the  chordcB  tendineoB  which  are  affixed  to 
the  ventricular  aspect  of  the  valves.  The  close  apposition  of  the  cusps 
18  also  increased  along  their  margins  by  the  arrangement  that  the 
chordas  tendinea  of  one  papillary  muscle  always  pass  to  the  adjoining 
edges  of  two  cusps.  Thus  the  valves,  tricuspid  on  the  right  side  and 
mitral  on  the  left,  are  tightly  closed,  and  the  blood  cannot  regurgitate 
into  the  auricles.  The  blood  thus  compressed  can  only  pass  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  right,  and  into  the  aorta  from  the  left, 
ventricles.  The  positive  pressure  in  the  ventricles  is  at  its  maximum 
at  the  beginning  of  their  contraction,  and  it  diminishes  during  the 
contraction,  reaching  a  minimum,  or  even  becoming  negative,  at  the 
close  of  the  systole.  At  this  moment  there  is  an  aspiration,  due  to  the 
formation  of  an  empty  space  in  the  ventricle  caused  by  the  energetic 
expulsion  of  the  blood  through  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
During  the  diastole  immediately  following,  the  pressure  is  negative. 
As  the  blood  passes  from  the  ventricles  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta,  the  segments  of  the  sigmoid  valves  are  forced  open  and  stretched 
across  the  sinuses  behind  each  cusp,  without  being  actually  pressed 
against  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  as  both  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  contained  a  certain  amount  of  blood  before,  the  pressure  in  these 
vessels  is  increased,  and  the  walls  of  both  yield  to  a  considerable 
extent  As  already  stated,  the  ventricle  continues  in  the  contracted 
state  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  then  it  relaxes.  Simultaneously 
with  the  commencement  of  relaxation,  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices 
open,  thus  permitting  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  auricles ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  elastic  walls  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries 
recoil  so  as  to  force  a  portion  of  the  blood  backwards  towards  the 
cavities  of  the  ventricles,  in  which,  as  they  are  passing  into  diastole, 
the  pressure  is  much  less  than  in  the  vessels.  This  blood,  however, 
by  filling  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  and  the  crescentic  pouches  of  the 
sigmoid  valves,  closes  these  valves  so  as  to  prevent  any  blood  from 
passing  into  the  ventricles.  From  the  end  of  the  ventricular  con- 
traction to  the  moment  when  the  auricles  are  again  full,  all  the  cavities 
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of  the  heart  are  in  a  condition  of  dilatation,  and  the  cavities  are  filling 
with  blood.  This  is  the  period  of  the  jpause^  during  which  the  heart 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest. 

In  the  left  ventricle  the  great  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve  lies  between  the 
orifice  of  the  aorta  and  the  orifice  of  the  auricle,  and  as  the  papillary  muscles 
do  not  extend  higher  than  the  middle  third  of  the  cavity,  there  is  a  space 
above  them  and  below  the  flap  of  the  valve  which  may  be  called  the  supror 
papillary  apogee.  When  the  ventricular  wall  contracts,  the  blood  lifts  up  the 
flaps  of  the  mitral  valve  and  the  large  mitral  flap  shuts  off'  the  auricular  opening, 
aud  swells  out  the  root  of  the  aorta,  making  it  continuous  with  the  supra- 


Pio.  107.— Projection  of  a 
dog's  heart,  posterior  sur> 
face.  Shaded  portion  in- 
dicates appearance  in  dia* 
stole,  wnite  portion  in 
systole. 


Fia.  108.— Left  lateral 
surface.  Shaded,  dia- 
stole; unshaded,  sy- 
stole. 


Pio.  109.— Anterior  surface. 
Shaded,  diastole;  unshaded, 
systole. 


Fig.  110.  —  Sections 
through  upper  third 
of  ventricles.  Upper 
figure  in  diastole ; 
lower  in  systole. 


Fia.  111.  —  Sections 
through  middle  third 
of  ventricles.  Upper 
figure  in  diastole ; 
lower  in  systole. 


Fio.  112.  —  Projections  of  the 
base  in  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  same  heart.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  ostia  in  systole  is 
indicated. 


papillary  space.     The  supra-papillary  space  contains  blood  even  at  the  end  of 
systole,  and  in  this  residual  blood  the  flaps  of  the  sigmoid '.valves  have  free  play 
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(Macalister).  According  to  Sandborg  and  Worm  MuUer,^  the  elasticity  of  the 
musculi  papillares,  and  especially  of  the  chordct  UndinetXf  has  a  regulative  function, 
adjusting  the  position  of  the  flaps  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves,  according  to 
the  amount  of  shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  axis  of  the  ventricles  from  ba,se 
to  apex. 

3.  Change  of  Shape  of  the  Heart — When  one  watches  an 
actively  beating  heart,  the  movements  are  so  rapid  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow  them  so  as  to  give  to  the  mind  a  correct  conception  of  the 
changes  in  form  that  the  organ  undergoes.  Owing  to  this,  knowledge 
of  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  heart  has  been  derived  from  an 
inspection  after  death. 

Recent  investigations  by  Ludwig  and  Hesse  have  shown  that  the  poat  mortem 
form  is  not  the  natural  shape  of  the  living  heart  either  in  diastole  or  in  systole. 
They  succeeded  in  distending  the  ventricles  of  the  still  living  heart  of  the  dog 
(the  animal  being  unconscious)  by  a  pressure  e([ual  to  that  of  the  arterial  pressure, 
and  in  taking  a  plaster  cast  of  the  ventricles  when  thus  distended.  This  condition 
represents  the  diastolic  phase.  To  obtain  the  form  at  the  end  of  a  systole  a  similar 
living  heart,  empty  of  blood,  was  suddenly  plunged  into  a  hot  (50°  C. )  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  caused  it  to  give  one  strong,  rapid,  and 
final  contraction,  and  fixed  it  in  the  contracted  form.  From  this  casts  were 
made,  representing  the  systolic  phase.  To  obtain  the  shape  of  the  cavities  two 
hearts  of  similar  size  were  taken :  one  was  filled  with 
blood  and  placed  in  a  cold  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  which  slowly  hardened  it  in  the  diastolic  state, 
whilst  the  other  was  treated  with  the  hot  solution.  Casts 
were  then  made  of  the  cavities.  The  results  are  shown 
in  Figs.  107,  108,  109,  110,  and  111.^  The  base  of  the  re- 
laxed ventricle  is  an  ellipse,  the  greater  axis  running 
from  left  to  right  and  the  shorter  obliquely  from  before 
backwards.  The  axis  running  from  apex  to  base  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  base,  so  that  the 
heart  has  an  inclination  to  the  apex.  When  systole  Fio.  lis.— Base  of  the  ven- 
occurs,  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle,  by  the  transverse  toLSw?g."^|MDkt^'t^* 
axis  of  the  ellipse  diminishing  by  ^rd.     The  longitudinal 

axis  becomes  shorter  and  it  now  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  base,  so 
that  the  apex  is  now  opposite  the  centre  of  the  base  (Figs.  112,  113). 

4.  The  Apex  Beat  or  Shock  of  the  Heart This  is  the  impulse 

felt  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space  2  inches  below  the  nipple  and  1 
inch  to  its  sternal  side,  or  at  a  point  2  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 
It  is  synchronous  with  the  systole,  and  is  caused  by  a  movement  of  the 

*  Sandborg  and  Worm  Miiller.    Etudes  surle  M6chanimne  du  Catir,    Ghristiania. 
1880. 

'  For  an  account  of  this  subject  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Donald  Macalister  in  the 
BriHsh  Medical  Journal  for  October  28th,  1882. 
IL  O 
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apex  of  the  ventricle  by  which  it  is  pressed  more  firmly  against  the 
chest  wall,  from  which  it  is  separated,  when  the  heart  is  at  rest,  by  the 
thin  margin  of  the  lung.  At  the  time  of  ventricular  systole  the 
form  of  the  heart  changes ;  in  place  of  being  an  oblique  cone  having  an 
elliptical  base,  as  in  rest,  it  becomes  a  regular  cone,  having  a  circular 
base;  when  contraction  occurs,  the  apex  is  carried  from  below  and 
behind,  upwards  and  forwards,  and  is  forced  into  the  intercostal  space ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ventricular  portion  twists  on  its  long  axis 
from  left  to  right,  partially  exposing  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  the  twist- 
ing motion  that  gives  the  impulse,  and  it  is  caused  by  the  contraction 


Pio.  114.— Section  of  the  cardiograph 
of  Marey  for  recording  the  movements 
of  the  heart  of  man  or  of  animals,  a, 
India-rubber  membrane ;  6,  vulcanite 
or  ivory  knob  applied  over  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  resting  on  a  thin  alumi- 
nium plate ;  c,  spiral,  which  may  be 
tightened  or  relaxed  bv  turning  the 
milled  head  d,  thus  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the 
instrument ;  «,  /,  tube  leading  to  the 
recording  tambour.    (Marey.) 


Pio.  116.— Normal 
curve  from  man. 
(Landois.) 


Fio.  116. — Normal  curve  from  man, 
registered  on  a  vibrating  glass-plate 
with  each  indentation =*01618  of  a 
second. 


Fio.  117.— Tracings  of  the  cardiac 
pulsations  of  a  healthy  man. 
(Karey.) 


of  the  oblique  fibres  in  the  ventricles  which  lift  up  the  apex,  but  it  is 
assisted  by  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  movement  is  partly  due  to  the  recoil  of 
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the  ventricles  on  discharging  their  blood  (like  that  of  an  exploded  gun), 
causing  the  apex  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction,  downwiurds  and  out- 
wards, whilst  others  have  held  that  the  discharge  of  blood  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  causes  an  elongation  of  these  vessels,  where- 
by the  apex  is  pushed  downwards  and  forwards.  Both  of  these 
mechanisms  have  only  a  slight  effect  as  the  cardiac  impulse  occurs  even 
when  from  haemorrhage  the  heart  is  empty. 

5.  Cardiographic  Tracings.— To  obtain  a  tracing  of  the  apex 
beat  instruments  of  various  kinds,  termed  cardiographs^  are  employed. 
One  of  the  most  serviceable  is  that  of  Marey,  seen  in  Fig.  114. 

Tracings  obtained  by  such  instruments  are  termed  cardiograms.  In 
Fig.  117  is  seen  a  tracing  of  the  apex  beat  of  a  healthy  man,  and  a  dia- 
grammatic tracing  is  given  in  Fig.  115.  This  tracing  should  be  studied 
along  with  the  tracing  obtained  by  Landois  on  a  vibrating  glass  plate 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  118.  In  Fig.  1 1 5,  a  represents  the 
time  of  the  pause  and  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  phenomenon  causes  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  move  slightly 
towards  the  intercostal  space.  The  portion  a,  c  corresponds  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles  and  is  synchronous  with  the  first  sound.  The 
curve  then  rapidly  falls  as  the  ventricles  relax  and  during  the  descent 
there  are  two  elevations,  d  and  «,  synchronous  with  the  second  sound. 
As  already  shown,  when  the  ventricles  relax,  the  blood  in  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  driven  backwards  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  walls-  of 
these  vessels,  closes  the  semilunar  valves.      This  shock  is  propagated  to 


Fid.  1 18.— Tuning  fork  carry  Ins:  smoked  glaas-plate  on  one  limb,  coimterbalanced  by  weight 
jB,  and  moved  horisontaUy  wbUe  tracing  ia  being  taken.    (Oscbeidlen.) 

the  apex  of  the  ventricles  and  causes  a  vibration  of  the  intercostal 
space.  The  elevation  d  is  synchronous  with  the  closure  of  aortic  valves 
and  e  with  the  pulmonary  valves,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  valves 
are  not  closed  at  the  same  moment,  but  are  separated  in  time  by  the 
-05  to  -09  of  a  second,  an  effect  due  to  the  greater  blood  pressure  in  the 
aorta  than  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  Finally,  the  portion  ef  corresponds 
to  the  remaining  part  of  ventricular  diastole. 
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6.  Time  occupied  by  Cardiac  Movements. — This  has  been  measured  by  various 
observers  by  tracings  obtained  from  the  impulse  against  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
recorded  by  cardiographs.  If  the  velocity  of  the  surface  on  which  the  tracings 
are  obtained  is  known,  and  if  a  correct  interpretation  is  given  of  the  causes  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  curve,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  time  occupied  by 
the  phases  of  a  cardiac  revolution.  Kollett  gives  the  following  results  in  fractions 
of  a  second  as  determined  by  Landois.^ 


Events  in  the  Heart. 


1 .  From  beginning  of  pause  to  end  of  auricular 

contraction, 

*2.  Contraction  of  ventricle,  -        .        -        - 

3.  Relaxation  of  ventricle  to  closure  of  semi- 

lunar valves, 

4.  From  close  of  pulmonary  valves  to  begin- 

ning of  pause, 

5.  Between  1st  and  2d  sounds,     ... 

6.  Between  2d  sound  and  next  1st  sound,    > 

7.  Time  from   1   to  4   inclusive  (complete 

cardiac  revolution),     -        -        -        . 

8.  From  closure  of  aortic  valves  to  closure 

of  pulmonary  valves,  -        -        -        - 


Rate  of  Heart-beat  per  minute. 


55    1    55     1  74-2 

1097  1  1131 

Duration  of  phases  in  fractions  of  a 
second. 

•563 
•243 

•584 
•274 

•494 
•079 

•213 
•006 

•247 
•057 

•066 

•072 

•144 

•194 

•133 

•259 
•309 
•822 

•200 
•346 

•784 

•092 
•223 
•586 

•090 
•244 

•JO.i 

•103 
•190 
•394 

1133 

1-133!    -SOO 

•547 

•539 

... 

780 

•100 

•057 

This  table  shows  (a)  that  the  faster  the  heart  beats,  the  shorter  the  pause  (1) ; 
(6)  that  the  faster  the  heart  beats,  the  shorter  the  ventricular  contraction  (2) ;  (c) 
that  the  time  between  the  1st  sound  and  the  next  1st  sound  is  that  occupied  by 
a  cardiac  revolution  (compare  the  summations  of  5  and  6  with  7) ;  and  {d)  that 
the  time  between  the  closure  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  varies 
considerably  (a  fact  due  to  the  difference  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  so  that  if  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  greatly  exceeds  that 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  may  be  doubled). 
Observations  have  also  been  made  on  an  individual  with  a  cleft  sternum  {ectopia 
cordis)  by  G.  A.  Gibson,  who  gives  the  following  figures  in  fractions  of  a  second  ; 
auricular  contraction,  'l(X)to  ^130 ;  ventricular  contraction,  *325to  '395 ;  difference 
between  closure  of  valves,  *09 ;  ventricular  diastole,  •ll ;  and  pause,  ^455  to  '690. 
Fuanther  also  made  observations  as  to  the  time  between  the  first  and  second 
sounds,  and  the  duration  of  these  and  of  the  pause,  by  listening  to  the  heart  and 
registering  the  time  by  a  delicate  chronometrical  arrangement,  and  obtained 
results  closely  agreeing  with  those  above  detailed. 

7.  Frequency  of  the  Cardiac  Pulsations. — These,  in  the  adult 
man,  number  from  65  to  75  per  minute.  The  heart  beats  per  minute 
are— in  the  elephant,  25  to  28 ;  horse,  25  to  40 ;  ox,  45  to  50 ;  pig, 
sheep,  goat,  70  to  80  ;  dog,  70  to  120 ;  cat,  120  to  140  ;  rabbit,  130  to 
160;  and  birds,  120  to  180;  fishes,  20  to  24 ;   and  amphibian,  60; 

^  Hermann,  HavMh,  d,  Physiol,  vol.  iv.  p.  157. 
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frog,  tortoise,  20 ;  crab,  about  50.  Stallions,  have  28  to  30  ;  very  old 
stallions,  23  ;  and  mares  and  castrated  horses,  36  to  40 ;  foal,  60 ;  calf,  56 
heart  beats  per  minute  (Munk).  The  heart  of  a  human  foetus 
pulsates  from  140  to  150;  and  that  of  a  newlj-bom  foal,  150  to  160 
times  per  minute.  There  is  a  relation  between  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  circulation  and  the  frequency  of  the  heart  beats.  Thus,  as  the 
beats  of  the  heart  increase  in  frequency  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
passes  per  minute  in  one  kilogramme  of  body  weight  also  increases,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  by  Yierordt 


Quality  of  blood  per  minute  and 
per  kilogramme  of  body  weight 

Number  of  pulsations 
per  miauteu 

Hone,    -        -        -        - 
Man,       .... 

Rabbit,  .... 
6iiiBea.Pig,     - 

152 
207 
272 
620 
892 

55 
72 
96 

220 
320 

In  man,  about  the  tenth  year,  there  are  eighty  .seven  heart  beats  per  minute  ;  it 
falls  to  seventy  to  seventy-five  till  the  twentieth  year;  remains  about  this 
amount  till  the  sixtieth  year,  and  then  rises  a  little  in  advanced  age.  In  a  healthy 
adult  man,  the  number  of  heart  beats  will  be  seventy-three  in  the  morning,  sixty- 
nine  in  the  forenoon,  eighty-one  to  eighty -three  an  hour  or  two  after  a  mid-day 
dinner,  then  it  will  fall  to  about  seventy  towards  night.  During  sleep  the  heart 
beat  is  slowed.  Prolonged  fasting  may  bring  the  number  down  to  forty  or  fifty  ; 
the  number  of  strokes  is  greater  while  standing  than  while  sitting,  and  while 
sitting  than  while  lying  down.  Quickened  breathing  increases  the  number  of 
beats.     Mental  excitement  also  quickens  the  heart  beats. 

8.  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Heart. — It  has  been  determined, 
both  by  direct  measurement  and  by  calculation,  based  on  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  the  aorta  and  the  cross-section  of  the  orifice  of  that  vessel, 
that  from  a  heart  of  average  size,  each  left  ventricular  systole  ejects 
about  180  cc.  of  blood,  weighing  about  188  grms.  This  is  the 
figure  usually  given,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  approximative. 

The  left  ventricle  of  the  horse,  sheep,  goat,  and  dog  can  contain,  of  blood,  in 
weight,  about  -^  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  a  horse  weighing  400 
kilogs,  the  capacity  of  the  ventricle  is  about  1  litre,  or  1*07  kilogs.  of  blood. 
Each  ventricle  holds  about  j^^  of  the  total  blood,  so  that,  when  both  contract, 
about  ^  of  the  total  blood  is  ejected.  In  man,  the  auricles  have  a  capacity  of 
about  103  cc. 

The  amount  may  vary,  even  in  the  same  individual,  according  to  the 
state  of  vigour  of  the  muscular  waUs  of  the  organ. 
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9.  Sounds  of  the  Heart. — When  the  ear  is  applied  over  the 
cardiac  region  of  the  chest  of  a  healthy  man,  two  sounds  are  heard,  the 
one  with  greatest  intensity  over  the  apex,  and  the  other  over  the  base 
of  the  heart.  The  dull  long  sound  heard  with  greatest  intensity  over 
the  apex  has  received  several  names,  such  as  the  firsts  the  long^  the 
inferioTy  and  the  systolic  sound ;  whilst  that  over  the  base — dearer^ 
sharper,  shorter,  higher — has  been  called  the  second^  the  short,  the 
superior^  the  diastolic  sound. 

Suppose  the  sounds  expressed  by  the  syllables  lupp,  dupp,  when  one 
listens  over  a  healthy  heart,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  accent  is  on 
lupp  (the  first  sound)  when  the  stethoscope  is  over  the  apex :  thus — 
liipp,  dupp ;  Wpp,  dupp ;  and  on  dupp  (the  second  sound)  when  over 
the  base:  thus — lupp,  diipp;  lupp,  dtipp.  One  will  also  observe  a 
pause  between  the  second  sound  and  the  next  succeeding  first  sound, 
and  a  much  shorter  pause  (almost  inappreciable)  between  the  first  and 
second  sounds :  thus — 

At  apex — lApp  dupp  (pause),  Idpp  dupp  (pause),  liipp  dnpp. 
At  base— lupp  diipp  (pause),  lupp  diipp  (pause),  lupp  d!!ipp. 

These  relations  are  well  seen  in  diagram  (Fig.  119).     Walshe  states. 


Fio.  119.— Scheme  of  a  tmrdiao  cycle  after  Gidrdner  and 
Sharpey.  The  inner  circle  shows  what  events  occur  in  the 
heart ;  and  the  outer,  the  relation  of  the  sounds  and 
silences  to  theae  events. 

that  if  the  cardiac  cycle  be  divided  into  tenths,  the  first  sound  will  last 
Y^^ ;  the  short  pause,  y\^ ;  the  second  sound,  y'^^ ;  and  the  long  pause, 
^jf.    As  the  measurement  of  the  duration  of  the  sounds  depends  on  the 
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aaditory  sensations  of  the  Estener,  it  k  to  be  expected  that  consider- 
able differences  of  ofxinion  exist  on  this  question.  Thus  some  obser- 
vers state  that  the  first  sound  occupies,  of  a  cardiac  cycle,  •^;  a 
short  pause  immediately  following,  ^^^  ^®  second  sound,  •^;  and 
the  long  pause,  ^.  The  so-called  short  pause  is  practically  inappre- 
ciable. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fitii  sound. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  due  to  vibrations  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves;  others,  that  it  is  muscular,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles ;  not  a  few  have  attributed  it  to  movements  of  the  blood 
through  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices ;  whilst  the  remainder  have 
thought  that  the  sound  might  be  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  these  effects. 
It  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  impulse  against  the  chest  wall,  as  it  has 
been  heard  after  removal  of  the  heart  from  the  chest,  by  an  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  120.  The  sound 
has  not  the  quality  produced  by  vibrat- 
ing membranes  or  by  the  rush  of  fluid 
through  an  orifice,  and  it  is  difficult, 
on  acoustical  principles,  to  conceive  a 
fusion  of  the  supposed  causes.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  is  a  muscular  soundy  vary- 
ing in  quality  from  the  ordinary  sound 
of  a  contracting  muscle,  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  cardiac  fibres.  The 
sound  is  modified  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  tense    auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

The  fact  that  the  sound  has  been  heard  Fro.  120.— Apparatus  of  Doelel  and  Imd- 
«  •     J    r      _x      I'll         1     J.'  ^8i  ^y  which  they  heard  the  fimt  sound 

irom   an   excised   neart,  still   pulsating»  of  the  heart  of  a  dog  after  its  remoTal  from 

but  empty  of  blood,  supports  this  ex-  STnlS^  li' SlTb^lSS^^a^^iHSJ^ 
pknation,  and  there  is  further  the  tL^^nt'S^Zv^c^t^X^'Jiy':^ 
pathological  evidence  that  in  cases  *<>  «^  ^^  "«'«»«'• 
where  muscular  walls  have  been  weakened  by  fatty  changes  (as  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhus,  fatty  degeneration,  etc.),  the  first  sound  may 
disappear.  It  may  be  said  to  this  view,  that  derangements  of  the  valves 
affect  the  first  sound,  and  that,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  due  to  muscular 
action  alona  But  the  passage  of  fluid  through  an  orifice,  such  as  is 
formed  by  diseased  mitral  valves,  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  sound 
which  will  entirely  mask  the  normal  muscular  sound ;  and  it  has  always 
appeared  to  the  present  author  that  the  blowing  sound,  heard  with 
disease  of  the  valves,  is  an  abnormal  sound  different  from  the  normal 
first  sound,  and  of  sufficient  intensity  either  to  conceal  it,  or  to  produce 
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a  sound  of  the  intensity  and  quality  characteristic  of  a  blowing  murmur. 

No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  cause  of  the  second  sound.  This  is  produced 
by  the  sudden  sharp  closure  of  the  sigmoid  valves.  If  one  oflhe  valves 
at  the  aortic  orifice  is  hooked  up  by  a  curved  needle  as  was  done  by 
Williams  and  Hope,  the  sound  disappears  or  is  replaced  by  an  abnormal 
murmur,  whilst  it  returns  when  the  needle  is  withdrawn.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  do  not  close  simultane- 
ously, but  the  difference  in  time  is  inappreciable  in  normal  circumstances 
to  the  ear,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  special  chronometric  arrange- 
ments. 

For  practical  purposes,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  is  happening  in 
the  heart  whilst  listening  to  its  sounds.  Thus,  with  the^r^^  sound,  we 
have  (1)  contraction  of  the  ventricles ;  (2)  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves ;  (3)  rushing  of  the  blood  into  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
artery ;  (4)  impulse  of  the  apex  against  the  chest ;  and  (5)  filling  of  the 
auricles :  with  the  second  sound,  (1)  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  from 
the  elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  (2)  relaxation  of 
the  ventricular  walls ;  (3)  opening  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  so 
as  to  allow  the  passage  of  blood  from  auricle  to  ventricle;  and  (4) 
diminished  pressure  of  apex  against  chest  wall :  with  the  long  pause  (1) 
gradual  refilling  of  the  ventricle  from  the  auricle,  and  (2)  contraction  of 
the  auricle  so  as  to  entirely  fill  the  ventricle.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
so  called  slwrt  pause  between  the  first  and  second  sounds  is  so  short  as, 
in  normal  circumstances,  to  be  inappreciable,  but  we  may  suppose  that 
during  that  short  period  the  ventricle  is  in  or  nearly  at  a  condition  of 
maximum  contraction.  The  sound  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  loudest  at  the 
junction  of  the  lower  right  costal  cartilage  with  the  stemimi ;  of  the 
mitral  at  the  apex  beat ;  of  the  semilunar  valves  at  the  aortic  orifice  in 
the  direction  of  the  aorta  where  it  is  nearest  the  surface  at  the  secona 
right  costal  cartilage,  and  of  the  valves  at  the  putmonary  orifice  over  the 
third  left  costal  cartilage,  to  the  left  and  external  to  the  margin  of  the 
sternum. 

10.  Nutrition  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  is  nourished  by  the  blood 
flowing  through  its  cavities  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  the 
frog,  but  in  the  hearts  of  larger  animals,  in  which  nutritional  changes 
are  more  active,  there  is  a  special  arrangement  of  vessels  or  cardiac 
circulation.  The  coronary  arteries  originate  at  the  aortic  orifice  in  the 
region  of  the  sinus  of  Valsalva,  rather  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  so  that  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  the  mouths  of 
these  arteries  are  not  covered  by  the  segments  of  the  valves.  The  small 
branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  penetrate  the  muscular  substance  and 
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aemA  in  a  plexus  of  capillaries,  which  carries  arterial  blood  to  the  structure 
of  the  heart.  From  these  the  radicles  of  the  cardiac  veins  originate, 
which  carry  the  blood,  now  venous,  into  the  right  auricle  by  larger 
vessels  called  the  anterior  cardiac  veins  and  by  numerous  small  veins 
constituting  the  foramina  of  Tkd)esius  or  the  vencB  minimce  cordis.  The 
coronary  vein  is  dilated  before  entering  the  auricle,  forming  the  coronary 
sinuSy  and  at  the  junction  of  the  vein  with  the  dilated  portion  there  is  a 
valve  consisting  of  one  or  two  segments.  Other  veins  enter  the  coronary 
sinus,  each  having  a  valve. 

These  valves  serve  two  purposes  :  (1)  they  interrupt  the  flow  of  blood 
during  the  contraction  of  the  right  auricle,  preventing  regurgitation  and 
venous  congestion  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  and  (2)  as  the  valves  open 
towards  the  right  auricle  they  prevent  the  backward  flow  of  blood  during 
contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  favour  its  onward  flow,  and  thus  the 
stream  of  blood  is  accelerated,  as  in  the  veins  of  a  contracting  muscle. 
The  blood  is  sent  through  the  cardiac  circulation  by  the  systole  of  the 
ventricle,  and  not  during  its  diastole.  Briicke  supposed  that  when  the 
left  ventricle  contracted  the  segments  of  the  aortic  semilunar  valves 
covered  the  openings  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  that  the  diastolic 
filling  of  these  arteries  assisted  in  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  This 
view  has  been  disproved  by  the  observations  that  filling  the  coronary 
vessels  with  fluid  under  high  pressure  caused  a  diminution  and  not  a 
dilatation  of  the  ventricular  cavity,  that  the  coronary  arteries,  when 
wounded,  spout  with  each  ventricular  contraction,  like  an  ordinary 
artery,  that  the  pulse  of  the  coronary  artery  is  synchronous  with  that 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  that  the  pulse  in  the  coronary  artery  is 
simultaneous  with  that  in  the  carotid  artery  in  the  neck.  No  doubt  there 
is  always  enough  of  blood  in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  to  fill  the  arteries 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  when  the  semilunar 
valves  are  raised  they  do  not  cover  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Further,  it  is  known  that  during  the  contraction  of  an  ordinary  skeletal 
muscle  the  arteries  dilate  and  the  flow  of  blood  is  quickened.  The  walls 
of  the  coronary  arteries  are  thick  in  proportion  to  their  calibre,  probably 
to  resist  the  great  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  during  the 
systole. 

It  Ib  to  be  expected  that  an  organ  so  active  as  the  heart  will  have  the 
lymphatic  system  largely  developed.  These  vessels  are  found  in  great  numbers 
both  beneath  the  pericardium  and  the  endocardium,  and  also  throughout  the 
muscular  tissue.  Amongst  the  muscular  fibres  there  are  lacun»  or  spaces 
lined  by  endothelii^l  cells,  representing  the  origins  of  the  lymphatics.  The 
lymph   is  carried  into   lymphatic  glands  found   between   the  aorta   and   the 
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trachea,  and  ultimately  finds  ite  way  into  tike  right  innoanuite  vein  aad  iks 
thoracic  duct. 

11.  Persistence  of  Cardiac  Movement — It  has  been  known  from 
early  times  that  the  heart  will  continue  to  beat  after  removal  from  the 
body.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  hearts  of  cold-blooded 
animals.  The  frog's  heart  may  continue  to  pulsate  for  two  and  a  half  days, 
whilst  that  of  a  rabbit  will  do  so  only  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  thirty 
minutes.  The  average  duration  of  the  beats  of  the  warm-blooded  heart 
is  said  to  be  eleven  minutes.  The  right  auricular  appendix,  termed  the 
vltimum  morienSy  beats  longest,  and  it  has  been  observed  pulsating  in  the 
rabbit  fifteen  hours  after  death,  in  the  mouse  fortynsix  hours,  in  the 
dog  ninety-six  hours.  After  the  heart  has  ceased  beating,  it  may  again 
be  caused  to  contract  by  direct  stimulation  or  by  heat.  The  injection 
of  arterial  blood  into  the  coronary  vessels  restores  excitability  in  the 
mammalian  heart  after  it  has  ceased  to  beat. 

12.  The  Cardio-Pnenmatio  Moyement. — If  a  wide  glass  tube  filled  with  smoke 
be  inserted  into  one  nostril  while  the  other  nostril  and  the  month  are  closed,  the 
smoke  will  be  seen  to  move  with  each  pulsation  of  the  heart.  The  phenomenon 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  the  heart  contracts  it  occupies  less  space  in 
the  chest,  and  consequently  if  the  glottis  be  open  air  will  be  drawn  into  the  lungs. 
The  reverse  will  happen  during  the  diastole.  Landois  has  designed  an  instrument 
(the  cardiO'pneumograph)  by  which  a  tracing  of  these  movements  may  be  obtained. 
These  tracings  show  (1)  an  expiratory  movement  at  the  moment  of  the  first  sound 
in  consequence  of  the  dilating  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  compressing  the 
bronchi ;  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  having  entered  the  pulmonary  circuit ; 
(2)  this  is  succeeded  by  an  inspiratory  movement  in  consequence  of  more  blood 
leaving  the  chest  by  the  aorta  and  its  branches  than  passes  simultaneously  into  it 
by  the  vena;  cavse ;  (3)  after  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  second 
sound  the  arterial  blood  accumulates  in  the  chest,  and  hence  there  is  again  a 
slight  expiratory  movement  of  the  air  in  the  lungs ;  (4)  again  the  blood  empties 
quickly  from  the  arteries  in  the  chest  into  those  outside,  and  there  is  another  in- 
spiratory flow  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

13.  Influence  of  the  Respiratory  Movements  on  the  Action 
of  the  Heart. — The  heart  and  lungs  being  contained  in  the  air-tight 
cavity,  the  chest  or  thorax,  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  and  decrease  in 
the  size  of  the  chest  during  inspiration  and  expiration  must  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  amount  of  pressure  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  and 
consequently  on  its  movements.  When  an  inspiration  is  made  by  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  the  lungs  expand, 
there  is  less  pressure  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is 
in  a  state  of  distension  in  diastole.  In  consequence  also  of  the  removal  of 
pressure  during  inspiration  from  the  great  veins  entering  the  chest  and 
reaching  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  flow  of  venous  blood  towards 
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the  heart  is  favoured.  These  effects  are  more  marked  ii^  after  a  deep 
expiration,  the  glottis  be  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  air  entering  the  lungs, 
and  if  then  the  chest  be  dilated  by  a  powerful  inspiratory  effort.  This, 
which  may  be  called  Miiller^s  experiment,  causes  a  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  venous  blood  flows  freely  into  the  right  side,  this  sends  it  on  to 
the  lungs,  causing  them  to  become  engorged,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  dilated  left  side  of  the  heart  is  unable  to  send  out  a  sufficient 
amount  of  blood  into  the  arterial  system.  The  pulse  may  then  dis- 
appear, and  there  is  an  intense  feeling  of  distress.  On  the  other  hand, 
expiration  increases  the  pressure  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart  and 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  veins,  only  a  small  amount  of  blood 
flows  into  the  right  side,  the  heart  is  contracted,  the  systole  is  small 
and  the  pulse  is  also  reduced  in  volume.  This  condition  is  intensified 
in  what  is  termed  Valsalva's  experiment,  in  which,  after  a  deep  inspir- 
ation, the  glottis  is  closed,  and  a  powerful  expiratory  effort  is  made. 
When  this  is  done,  the  flow  of  venous  blood  into  the  heart  is  inter- 
rupted, the  veins  in  the  face  and  neck  swell,  the  blood  is  forced  out  of 
the  compressed  lungs  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  throws  it 
into  the  arterial  circulation.  The  pulse  and  heart  sounds  disappear, 
and  there  is  the  risk  of  syncope  or  fainting.  Both  of  these  experiments, 
Miiller's  and  Valsalva's,  are  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  often  re- 
peated. They  are  extreme  conditions  of  the  normal  state  of  things  in 
which  inspiration  favours  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  heart  and  the  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  while  expiration  has  the  opposite  effect^  and  they 
also  explain  the  mechanism  by  which  air  may  be  sucked  into  the 
veins  from  wounds  in  the  neck  or  armpit.  This  is  most  likely  to 
occur  during  inspiration,  and  when  it  does  occur  speedy  death  is  the 
result. 


14.  The  Work  of  the  Hatrt. — ^This  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following  calculation: 
— Each  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  forces  into  the  aorta  *188  kilog.  of  blood ;  the 
pressore  in  the  human  aorta  has  been  estimated  at  260  mm.  of  mercury — that  is,  it 
MTonld  support  a  column  of  mercury  of  that  height.  But  250  mm.  of  mercury  =  3*2 
metres  of  blood,  for  1  "06  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  and  13 '6  that  of 

mercury,  therefore  250 .  ^^=3210  mm.  or  3*2  metres.    We  have  next  to  con- 
1*06 

aider  the  rapidity,  v,  with  which  blood  is  drawn  into  the  aorta.    With  a  uniform 

pressure,  A,  the  rapidity  of  efflux  is  equal  to  the  rapidity  a  falling  body  would 

reach  if  it  fell  from  the  height  A,  therefore  v=  \J'2gh^  '^  which  g  is  the  accelerating 

force  of  gravity  =  9*81  metres ;  h  therefore  s  -_ .    The  force  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  current,  r,  on  the  quantity  of  blood,  q,  is  equal  in  work  to  g  ^  »  ^^^*  falling 
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from  the  height  A=^  would  produce  the  same  rapidity.     The  rapidity,  v,  in  the 
aorta  is  '5  metre.     The  work  of  the  left  ventricle,  therefore,  is 
•188  X  .3-2  +  -188  (g^lVl)  ^^^^'  ^ ""  •188(3-2  +  -0127). 
Taking  the  pulse  beat  at  70  per  minute,  then 

3-2127  X  188  X  70=42-279  kilog.  m. 
for  left  ventricle  per  minute.  The  right  ventricle  does  about  {ths  of  this  amount, 
or  16*911  kilog.  metres,  or  together,  as  the  work  of  both  ventricles,  59*190  kilog. 
metres.  Then  59 '190  x  60  x  24=85,233  kilog.  m.  is  the  work  of  the  heart  (Robert 
Mayer).  As  1  horse  power  =  75  metre-kilogrammes  per  second  (or  550  foot- 
pounds per  second),  the  daily  work  of  the  human  heart  is  T^^th  of  a  horse  power. 
Munk,  by  a  similar  calculation,  gives  the  work  of  the  heart  of  the  horse  as  ^^^h  of 
a  horse  power.  To  produce  y^th  of  a  horse  power  requires  the  combustion  of  28 
grms.  of  carbon.  The  work  done  is  thus  enormous,  amounting  to  more  than  \ih 
of  the  total  work  accomplished  by  the  body. 

Chap.  IIL— MODES  OF  STUDYING  THE  ISOLATED  HEART. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the  hearts 
of  amphibians  by  which  important  facts  have  been  brought  to  light.  One  of  the 
simplest  of  these  is  to  curarize  a  frog,  place  the  animal  upon  its  back  on  a  cork 
plate,  on  the  edge  of  which  a  delicate  lever  is  so  adjusted  as  to  be  brought  over  the 
beating  heart  exposed  by  removing  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax.  A  very  con- 
venient form  of  double  lever  arrangement  has  been  devised  by  Cash.^ 

A  simple  method  of  observing  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  heart,  as  devised  by 
Lauder  Bnmton,  is  shown  in  Fig.  121.     The  heart  is  placed  below  the  light  lever  C, 


Fio.  121.  -Lauder  Brunton's  arrangemeDt  for  observing  effects  of  heat  on  the  heart. 

moving  on  a  pin  inserted  into  cork  B,  a  counterpoise  E  being  attached.  On 
heating  copper-plate  A,  the  heart  beats  more  and  more  quickly  till  it  passes  into  a 
condition  of  heat- tetanus,  from  which  it  may  recover  on  oooUng  the  plate  A  by 
means  of  a  lump  of  ice. 

The  movements  of  the  heart  may  also  be  registered,  and  the  effects  of  eUdrieal 
atimtUcUion  observed,  by  using  Marey's  cardiac  forceps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  122.  It 
consists  of  two  small  cups,  one  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  heart.  Each  cup  is 
connected  with  a  little  vertical  arm  attached  at  the  top  to  a  horizontal  bar.  One 
arm  is  fixed  and  the  other  is  movable,  the  latter  carrying  a  delicate  horizontal 
lever.  The  two  vertical  arms  have  a  small  india-rubber  ring  slipped  over  them. 
Each  systole  opens  the  forceps  and  moves  the  lever,  which  records  on  a  drum 

^  Jl.  oj  Physiology t  vol.  iv. 
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moving  on  a  horizontal  axis.    Wires  may  be  led  to  the  forceps,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 


Flo.  122.— Cardiac  Forcepe  of  Marey. 

The  study  of  the  ^cork  accomplished  by  the  isolated  beating  heart  has  been 
facilitated  by  various  ingenious  instruments.  The  most  complete  of  these  appliances 
is  the  Frog-Heart  Apparatus  of  Ludwig  and  his  pupils,  shown  in  Fig.  125.  It  con- 
sists of  two  graduated  burettes,  h  and  c,  communicating  with  one  outlet,  a, 
guarded  by  a  two-way  stopcock.  The  tubes  are  supported  on  a  stand,  along  with 
a  small  frog-heart  manometer  (Fig.  123),  one  limb  of  which  passes  downwards  so  that 
it  opens  at  the  level  of  the  burette  opening.  Another  branch  of  this  limb  passes 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  is  guarded  with  a  stopcock.^ 


Fio.    124.  —  Kronecker's 
canula    for    the     frog's 
Fio.  123.— Frog-heart   manometer,  con-  heart, 

taining  mercury.  Half  nat.  size.  Dia- 
meter of  tube,  2  mm.  Observe  the  glass 
float  carrying  a  delicate  glass  marker  in 
limbC 

The  limb  c,   Fig.  123,    contains  a   fine  stem  of  glass  floating  on  mercury 

^  The    description    here  given   is   from    M'Gregor- Robertson's   Physiologirul 
FkysicH,  p.  236. 
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by  a  bnlbouB  extremity,  the   projecting  end  being  bent  at  right  angles  and 
tenninating  in  a  point  for  writing  on  a  blackened  revolving  cylinder. 
For  fixing  the  frog-heart  to  the  apparatus,  the  Elronecker  heart  canula(F]g.  124) 


Fio.  12S.— Frog  •heart  apparatus.    For  desoription,  see  Text. 

is  used.     It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  oommonicating  witii  the 
branch  a,  and  the  other  with  the  branch  6.    To  each  of  the  branches  is  attached 
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a  short  bit  of  caoatchouc  tubing.  The  pericardium  is  opened  in  front,  the  heart 
turned  over,  and  a  fine  vessel,  passing  from  the  pericardium  to  the  back  of 
the  heart,  ligatured.  The  itinua  venonu  is  opened  by  a  snip,  and  the  cannla  passed 
through  it,  and  through  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  where  it  is  bound  above  the 
anriculo- ventricular  furrow.  The  heart,  attached  to  the  canule,  is  then  separated 
from  the  body,  and  the  canule  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  outlet  tube 
of  the  burettes,  on  the  other  with  the  manometer  tube.  Into  one  burette 
is  placed  a  solution  of  one  part  of  defibrinated  rabbit's  blood  and  two  parts  salt 
solution  ("6  per  cent.).  The  burette  is  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a 
tube  which  dips  into  the  fluid,  and  so  maintains  a  constant  pressure,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mariotte's  bottle.  On  opening  the  stopcock  connected  with  the 
burettes  and  that  of  the  manometer,  the  blood  will  flow  into  and  fill  the  heart, 
pass  through  it  into  the  limb  of  the  manometer,  and,  if  allowed  to  flow,  will  issue 
by  the  upward  branch,  below  which  a  vessel  (A)  should  be  placed  to  receive  it.  If, 
however,  the  manometer  cock  be  closed,  the  blood  will  dilate  the  hearty  and  if, 
when  it  is  fully  dilated,  the  burette  cock  be  closed,  then,  on  the  heart  contract- 
ing, the  blood,  finding  no  other  way  of  escape,  will  be  forced  into  the  short  limb 
of  the  manometer,  and  will  depress  the  column  of  mercury  there.  The  column  in 
the  long  limb  will  consequently  be  raised,  and  the  glass  float  with  it,  the  record- 
ing point  of  the  float  marking  the  ascent  on  the  blackened  surface.  When 
the  heart  relaxes,  the  blood  will  return,  the  mercury  will  fall  to  its  original  level, 
and  the  descent  will  be  recorded.  An  example  of  tracings  obtained  by  Marck- 
wald,  with  this  apparatus,  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  of  a  mammal,  a  hyber- 
Dating  marmot,  is  shown  in  Fig.  126. 


Fig.  126.— Beat  of  the  heart  of  a  marmot,  at  the  rate  of  5  to  6  beats  per  minute.    (Marckwald.) 

More  recently,  Roy  has  invented  an  apparatus  termed  a  tonomelery  for  the  study 
of  influences  affecting  the  work  done  by  the  beating  heart.  This  instrument, 
shown  in  Fig.  127,  possesses  several  advantages  over  those  already  described.  It 
consists  of  a  small  bell  jar,  the  rim  of  which  rests  in  a  well-greased  groove  in  a 
brass  plate.  A  perfusion  canala  passes  through  the  stopper  of  the  jar,  and  to  this 
the  frog's  heart  is  attached,  so  that  blood  may  flow  through  the  heart.  In  the 
centre  of  the  brass  plate  is  a  circular  opening,  or  short  cylinder,  in  which  an 
aluminium  piston  moves.  Round  the  edge  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  a  thin 
animal  membrane  is  loosely  stretched ;  the  centre  of  the  membrane  is  connected 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston,  so  that  when  the  piston  moves  up  and  down  it 
carries  the  membrane  along  with  it.  The  piston  is  connected  by  a  delicate 
rod  with  a  lever  adjusted  underneath.    The  glass  vessel  is  filled  with  olive  oil. 
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and  this  may  be  allowed  to  flow  out  by  the  small  side  tube,  guarded  by  a  stop- 
cock, seen  on  the  right  of  the 
figure.  The  heart  is  immersed  in 
the  oil.  During  diastole  it  expands 
and  forces  down  the  piston,  and 
aloDg  with  it  the  lever,  the  point 
of  which  has  been  previously 
adjusted  to  the  surface  of  a 
blackened  cylinder,  and  when 
^^^^^^  systole  occurs  the  piston  rises.    In 

#^p^bVr  vINq^^^^^^SS^^B^^^  this  way  tracings  are  taken,  two  of 

iiilfJJI^^^^^^^^SjJ^^  which  are  given  in  Plate  B,  Fig.  6 

"Mr  11       l^>\*-A-?a      and  Fig.  8.     Id  Fig.  Owe  seethe 

peculiar  grouping  of  contractions 
described  by  Luciani,  and  in  Fig. 
8  we  have  a  tracing  illustrating 
the  effects  of  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  auricle. 

The  experiments  on  the  isolated 
heart  have  been  performed  chiefly 
with  the  heart  of  amphibians.  In 
1882,  Newell  Martini  described 
a  method  by  which  the  heart  and 
lungs  of  a  dog  or  cat  may  be  completely  isolated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  body  of  the  animal,  and  be  kept  alive  for  some  hours.  All  the  vessels  of  the 
systemic  circulation,  except  those  supplying  the  heart  itself,  were  occluded,  while 
the  pulmonary  circulation  was  left  intact.  Thus  a  circulation  was  kept  up.  By 
this  method  several  important  observations,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  were 
made  as  to  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  mammalian  heart.  Waller  and  Reid- 
have  also  succeeded  in  making  observations  on  the  isolated  mammalian  heart, 
relating  to  the  nature  of  its  contractions  and  its  electrical  phenomena. 


Fio.  127.>— Roy's  Tonometer,  for  measuring  changes  of 
volume  duriiig  contraction  of  the  heart. 


Chap.  IV.— THE  INNERVATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  nervous  arrangements  of  the  heart  have  been  investigated  by 
many  observers,  both  on  account  of  the  importance  of  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  influence  of  the  nerve  centres  on  the  heart,  and 
also  because  the  facts  obtained  throw  light  on  many  difficult  questions 
as  to  the  relations  of  nervous  and  muscular  actions.  The  investigations 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups :  (1)  those  relating  to  the  influence  of 

^Newell  Martin,  **The  Direct  Influence  of  Gradual  Variations  of  Temperature 
upon  the  rate  of  Beat  of  the  Dog's  Heart."  PhiloaophiccU  TrafiscKtions,  Part  II. 
1883. 

3  A.  D.  Waller  and  £.  W.  Reid,  *<  Action  of  the  Excised  Mammalian  Heart." 
Philos.  TroMaciions,  1887.     B. 
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the  great  nerves  connecting  the  heart  with  the  central  nervous  organs, 
or  what  may  be  termed  the  extrinsic  nervous  mechanism  ;  and  (2)  those 
relating  to  the  nervous  arrangements  in  the  heart  itself,  or  the  intrinsic 
nervous  mechanism, 

A.   THE  EXTRINSIC  NERVOUS  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  extrinsic  arrangements,  consisting  of  the  nerves  given  off  by 
cardiac  plexuses  derived  partly  from  the  cerebro-spinal  and  partly  from 
the  sympathetic  system,  have  been  investigated  chiefly  in  the  larger 
animals,  such  as  the  tortoise,  rabbity  and  dog. 

1.  Action  of  the  Vagus  — In  1845,  the  Webers^  made  the  remark- 
able discovery  that  excitation  of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  in  the 
neck  produces,  if  the  excitation  be  feeble,  a  diminution  of  the  number 
of  cardiac  beats,  and  if  it  be  strong,  arrest  of  the  heart  in  diastole  with 
repletion  of  all  its  cavities.  Section  of  the  nerves  they  found  to  be 
followed  by  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  The  slowing  and  the  arrest 
of  the  heart  may  be  produced  by  electrical,  mechanical,  or  chemical 
stimulation.  In  man,  Czermak  observed  that  compression  of  the 
carotid  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  was  followed  by 
slowing  of  the  heart,  an  effect  which  he  attributed  to  irritation  of  the 
pneumogastric  The  arrest  of  the  heart  produced  by  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  pneumogastric  lasts  from  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds  in  the 
dog.  During  arrest,  the  heart  has  not  lost  its  excitability,  and  it  will 
respond  to  direct  stimulation.  The  stoppage  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  i 
reflex  act;  it  is  direct,  inasmuch  as'  it  will  take  place  on  stimulating 
the  distal  end  of  the  cut  nerve.  One  of  the  early  investigations  which 
gave  precision  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  by  Rutherford, 
who  showed  especially  that  the  inhibiting  action  is  not  constant,  as 
was  supposed  by  Yon  Bezold,  but  "  a  state  of  activity  seems  to  be 
the  exception."  ^  The  acceleration  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  which 
follows  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  may  be  readily  observed  in 
animals  of  slow  pulse,  such  as  frogs,  tortoises,  turtles,  etc.  ^he  right 
Tagus  exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  hftart  tha^  the  left. 
Nu6l  observed~Xhat  the  weakening' of  the  systole  caused  by  gentle 
stimulation  of  the  vagus  affects  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  chiefly. 
But  the  pneumogastric  acts  not  only  on  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac 

1  Mailer's  Archives,  1846,  p.  497. 

'William  Ratherford,  ''Influence  of  Vagus  on  the  Vascular  System."  Coni- 
municated  to  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  3rd  May,  1869.  See  Journal  ofAncUomy 
and  Physiology  J  vol.  iiL  p.  432. 
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beats,  but  upon  the  amplitude  of  the  pulsations.  When  stimulated, 
the  pulsations  not  only  become  fewer,  but  also  more  feeble,  so  that, 
according  to  Coats,  the  work  of  the  heart,  in  a  given  time,  is 
diminished. 

Section  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  two  sympathetics  in  the  neck, 
increase  the  excitability  of  the  pneiunogastric,  so  that  an  extremely 
feeble  irritation  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  heart's  action. 

Thus,  certain  fibres  in  the  pneumogastric  exercise  an  inhihUory  or 
restraining  influence  over  the  cardiac  pulsations.  The  action  as  recorded 
by  a  cardiograph,  is  shown  in  the  following  tracing,  Fig.  128.  See  also 
Plate  B,  Fig.  15. 


Fio.  128.— Cardiographic  tracinsr  from  a  rabbit.  The  two  pneumogastrics  had 
been  cut.  At  the  point  6,  as  indicated  by  the  inflection  ox  the  electric  siffnal, 
a,  6,  e,  the  peripheral  end  of  one  pneumogastric  was  stimulated,  and  the  effect, 
from  i  to  Jb,  is  almost  complete  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  heart.  The 
tracing  is  to  be  read  from  left  to  right.    (Harey.) 

2.  Action  of  the  Sympathetic. — This  nerve  contains  fibres  which 
act  antagonistically  to  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus,  that  is,  they 
are  accelerators.  Section  of  the  sympathetic,  even  on  one  side,  is  followed 
by  slowing  of  the  heart's  action,  whereas  stimulation  of  the  ^ripheral 
end  causes  the  beats  to  become  faster.  Stimulation  also  of  the  <3elicate 
fibres  passing  to  the  heart  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  causes  an 
acceleration  of  the  beats  of  the  heart.  These  accelerating  fibres  originate 
in  the  spinal  cord,  as  it  has  been  found  that  even  after  dividing  all 
nervous  communications  between  the  heart  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres,  and  leaving  only  the  accelerating  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
intact,  even  then  stimulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cord  will  cause 
acceleration  of  cardiac  beats.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  stimu- 
lation of  the  two  first  dorsal  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  quickens  the 
beats  of  the  heart  The  accelerating  fibres,  then,  augment  the  number 
of  the  heart's  pulsations,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  alter  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  heart.  Consequently,  in  a  strict  sense,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as.  the  motor  nerves  of  the  heart.  Moreover,  severe 
excitation  does  not  produce  tetanus  as  it  would  do  if  they  were  motor 
nerves  distributed  to  muscular  fibres.  They  end  in  intra-cardiac 
ganglia. 
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The  accelerator  fibres  come  froui  the  inferior  cervical  and  first  thoracic  ganglia, 
forming  two  branches  which  form  a  ring  round  the  sabclavian  artery  (the  annulua 
i^  Vieu89m8).  The  superior  cervical  ganglion  receives  fibres  from  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  Ist  and  2nd  spinal  nerves ;  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  receives  fibres  from 
the  3rd  cervical  nerves ;  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  receives  fibres  from  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  and  perhaps  the  12th  and  13th,  spinal  nerves. 
Accelerator  fibres  may  also  pass  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  into  the  vagus, 
and  running  down  the  trunk  of  that  nerve  reach  the  cardiac  plexus,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  the  anastomosis  of  Qalen,  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
laryngeal  nerves. 

3.  Reflex  Action  of  some  Sympathetic  and  Cerebro-Spinal 
Fibres. — The  sympathetic,  in  addition  to  acceleratiDg  fibres,  contains  [ 
also  centripetal  fibres,  which  excite  reflex  activity  through  the  vagi  If, 
in  a  rabbit,  the  two  sympathetic  nerves  are  divided  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  and  the  cephalic  end  is  excited,  there  is  slowing  of  the  pulse,  a 
result  which  will  not  take  place  if  the  vagi  have  been  previously  cut  The 
sympathetic  in  the  abdominal  region  also  contains  fibres,  the  excitation 
of  which  slows  the  heart's  beats,  through  the  medium  of  the  vagi.  Thus, 
as  shown  by  Goltz,  a  sudden  stroke  on  the  stomach  may,  in  this  way, 
stop  the  action  of  the  heart,  a  fact  which  may  account  for  sudden  death 
from  syncope  after  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  or  after  swallowing  ice- 
cold  liquids  or  corrosive  poisons.  Fran9ois-Franck  has  also  shown,  in  an 
elaborate  research  on  the  effect  on  the  heart  of  excitations  of  sensory 
nerves,  that  sudden  and  severe  stimulation  of  almost  any  nerve  may 
produce  such  an  effect.    The  following  is  one  of  his  illustrations : — 


Fio.  129.— Slowinip  of  the  action  of  the  heart  caused  by  pinching  of  the 
posterior  auricular  nerve  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  verncal  dotted  lioe. 
Tracing  to  be  read  from  left  to  ri^t.    At  e,  the  irritatton  was  removed. 

Schiff  showed  long  ago  that  strong  irritation  of  the  suborbital  nerve 
(branch  of  the  fifth)  of  a  rabbit  arrests  the  heart  in  diastole. 

4.  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord  on  the  Heart.— As  already  stated, 
the  accelerating  fibres  originate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  The 
medulla  oblongaia  contains  the  inhibitory  centre  for  the  pneumogastric, 
but  the  exact  situation  of  the  centre  has  not  been  well  determined. 
Stimulation  of  the  medulla  is  said  to  be  followed  by  arrest  of  the  cardiac 
beats.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  medulla  and  upper  part  of  the 
cord  there  are  two  centres  related  to  the  heart— (1)  an  inhihiiory  centre, 
which  gives  origin  to  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagi ;  and  (2)  an 
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accelerating  centre,  which  is  connected  with  those  fibres  passing  through 
the  sympathetic  that  quicken  the  heart's  movements.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  the  inhibitory  centre  is  at  once  excited  by  the  presence  of 
an  undue  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  For  example,  if  the 
nostrils  of  a  rabbit  are  compressed  for  a  few  seconds,  the  heart  beats  more 
slowly.  Again,  oxygen  excites  the  accelerating  centre.  Thus  the  two 
centres  may  each  be  excited  either  by  the  state  of  the  blood  or  by 
nervous  influences.  These  nervous  influences  may  be  of  two  kinds : 
(1)  those  coming  from  the  periphery  of  the  body  {sensory  nerves)^  from 
the  abdominal  cavity  {splanchnics)^  or  from  the  heart  itself  by  a  special 
nerve,  the  depressor;  and  (2)  those  coming  from  the  higher  cerebral 
centres,  the  action  of  which  explains  the  influence  of  emotional  states  in 
the  heart. 

5.  Action  of  Depressor  Nerve. — The  action  of  this  nerve,  some- 
times called  the  nerve  of  Ludtvig  and  Cyon,  will  be  better  understood  after 
studjdng  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  and  the  innervation  thereof. 

B.   THE  INTRINSIC  NERVOUS  ARRANGEMENTS. 

These  have  been  investigated  more  especially  in  the  heart  of  the  frog, 
views  of  which  are  given  in  Figs.  130  and  131. 


Pia.180.— View  of  Prog's  heart 
from  the  front  See  descrip^ 
tion  of  Pig.  181.    (Oyon.) 


Fio.  131.  —  View  of  Prog's 
heart  from  behind,  k,  vena 
cava  inferior ;  g,  sinus  veno- 
Bus  ;  i,  TenncavaB  superiores; 

Sriight  auricle  ;  6,  left  auri* 
e ;  c,  ventricle;  I,  pulmon- 
ary vein  ;  d,  trunous  or  bul- 
bus  arteriosus ;  e,  duckis 
carotious.  ductus  aorticus, 
and  ductus  pulmo-outaneus. 
(Cyon.) 


It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  frog's  heart  is  far  more 
under  the  control  of  intrinsic  nervous  mechanism  than  the  heart  of  the 
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mammal,  or  to  put  the  statement  in  another  form,  it  is  less  ander  the 
control  of  extrinsic  nerves.  For  example,  although  cardio-inMbitory 
fibres  pass  from  the  vagi  to  the  frog's  heart,  they  are  probably  in  action 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  vagus  of  a  frog  is  cut,  the  heart  does  not  beat  more  rapidly.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  frog's  heart  possesses  two  auricles,  communicating  by 
a  foramen  in  the  septum,  and  a  single  ventricle.  The  venous  blood 
from  the  body  is  poured  in  the  first  instance  into  a  cavity  called  the 
sinus  venosusj  which  communicates  with  the  right  auricle.  The  left 
auricle  receives  the  arterial  blood  from  the  pulmonary  veins.  Both 
auricles  empty  into  the  common  ventricle,  which  contains  therefore  a 
mixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  and  when  the  ventricle  contracts 
some  of  this  blood  is  again  sent  to  the  lungs,  whilst  the  remainder 
passes  into  a  dilatation  at  the  commencement  of  the  arterial  system, 
caUed  the  btUbus  arteriosus^  and  thence  into  the  aorta.  The  nervous 
arrangements  in  the  frog's  heart  are  comparatively  simple.  The  two 
cardiac  branches  of  the  vagi  {neni  cardiad)  pass  along  the  wall  of  the 
vena  cava  inferior  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sinus  venosus,  and  where 
the  latter  joins  the  right  auricle  they  unite  to  form  a  small  knot  of 
nervous  matter  called  Remolds  ganglion.  The  fibres  then  pass  along  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  joining  the  two  ganglia^  known  as  Bidder's 
ganglia.  Numerous  slender  nerve  fibres  pass  from  immediately  below 
the  endocardium  to  these  ganglia,  whilst  others  pass  outwards  and  end 
in  the  muscular  tissue.  Small  unipolar  nerve  cells,  and  larger  bipolar 
pyriform  cells  having  each  two  processes,  one  straight  and  the  other 
spiral,  have  been  found  in  the  frog's  heart  Nerve  cells  occur  chiefly 
in  the  basal  and  middle  parts  of  the  ventricles  of  the  hearts  of  the  dog, 
sheep,  calf,  and  pig,  chiefly  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  inter-ventricular 
grooves  and  on  the  lefb  ventricle. 

C.   RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

If  the  heart  of  a  decapitated  frog  be  removed  from  the  body, 
it  will  continue, to  beat^  although  it  has  been  thus  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  great  nervous  centres.  Rhythmical  movements, 
therefore,  may  continue  for  some  time  independently  of  these 
centres.  If  the  apex  of  the  heart  be  then  cut  off",  it  will  remain 
motionless  whilst  the  larger  part  will  still  beat  rhythmically.  Successive 
slices  may  then  be  removed  from  the  larger  portion  -without  affecting 
rhythmical  contraction  until  a  section  is  made  through  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  groove,  when  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  ceases  to 
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beat.  If  the  motionless  apex,  or  the  separate  portions  rendered 
motionless  by  the  above  procedure,  be  mechanically  irritated,  a  single 
contraction,  not  a  series  of  ryhthmic  contractions,  follows.  These  are 
phenomena  that  may  be  easily  observed  ;  to  analyze  tiiem  skilfully  is  a 
matter  of  much  greater  difficulty. 

1.  Experiment  of  Descartes. — When  the  ventricle  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  heart  by  a  ligature,  or  by  an  incision  at  the  level  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  the  ventricle  stops,  but  the  auricles 
and  the  sinus  go  on  beating.  To  continue  rhythmic  movement  of  the 
ventricular  it  is  necessary  to  have  attached  to  it  a  small  portion  of  the 
auricular  part  of  the  heart,  especially  the  lower  margin  of  the  septum. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  impulses  passed  from  this  auricular 
portion  into  the  ventricular  and  caused  the  latter  to  pulsate.  Gaskell 
has  tested  this  by  the  ingenious  method  of  passing  over  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  groove  (or  over  any  other  part  of  the  heart)  a  delicate 
damp,  regulated  by  a  fine  screw,  by  which  he  could  tighten  or  relax 
the  pressure  of  the  clamp  at  pleasure.  Thus  he  found  it  possible  to 
''  block"  the  passage  of  the  nervous  impulses  with  the  effect  of  altering 
the  ratio  of  the  ventricular  to  the  auricular  beats.  Normally,  there  is 
one  ventricular  beat  for  each  auricular,  but  the  clamping  causes  2,  3,  or 

4,  auricular  beats  for  each  beat  of  the  ventricular,  thus — p,--,  -r,  y»  r 

(See  Plate  A,  Fig  4.) 

2.  Experiment  of  Stannius  and  Rosenberg. — If  tiie  smus 
venoms  is  separated  from  the  auricles  by  incision  or  ligature,  the  veins  and 
the  sinus  continue  to  beat,  whilst  the  auricles  and  ventricles  are  arrested 
in  diastole  (Fig.  131).  Suppose  then  an  incision  is  made  through  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  the  ventricle  frequently  then  begins  to  beat, 
but  the  auricles  remain  in  diastole.  It  is  also  observed  in  these  circum- 
stances that  the  ventricle  now  beats  more  slowly  than  normal. 

The  experiment  may  be  performed  as  follows  : — Lay  bare  the  heart,  open  the 
pericardium,  cat  through  a  little  connective  tissue  between  the  pericardium  and 
the  ventricle  (often  containing  a  small  vessel),  and  lift  up  the  ventricle.  Pass  a 
thread  below  the  heart  and  draw  a  ligature  exactly  between  the  sinus  venoms  and 
the  right  auricle.  A  thin  white  line  indicates  the  position.  Keep  the  ligature 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  sinus  than  of  the  auricle,  because  if  a  bit  of  the  auricle 
\0g  hfiwn  enclosed,  we  may  have  the  heart  beats  quickened,  as  occurs  after  a  section 
through  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  Next  tie  a  ligature  or  make  a  section  in 
the  auriculo-ventricular  furrow,  and  the  ventricle,  and  often  the  auricle,  begin  to 
beat  anew.  The  experiment  may  also  be  periormed  when  the  heart  is  connected 
with  a  manometer,  the  canule  being  inserted  not  further  than  the  veiy  beginning 
of*  the  sinus  venosus.    Allow  the  heart  to  rest  a  little  before  applying  the  ligature. 
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When  the  heart  cavities  have  thus  been  inhibited,  it  is  important  to  avoid 
tdaching,  or  even  shaking  the  heart,  as  a  slight  mechanical  irritation  may  provoke 
contractions. 

We  have  seen  that  certain  of  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  have  an  inhibitory  action 
oh  the  heart,  so  that,  when  they  are  stimulated,  the  heart  stops  in  diastole.  Is 
this  effect  due  to  a  direct  influence  of  the  vagus  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart,  or  is  there  an  intermediate  ganglionic  mechanism  between  the  terminal 
fibres  of  the  vagus  and  the  muscular  fibres  ?  Experiments  with  various  poisons 
appear  to  favour  the  latter  view.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  if  a  large  dose  of 
curare  has  been  given,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  is  not  followed  by  diastolic  cessa- 
tion, while,  in  these  circumstances,  a  direct  electrical  stimulus  applied  to  the 
sinua  venosus  at  once  produces  it.  Again,  if  atropine  has  been  administered,  then 
neither  stimulation  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  nor  of  the  sinvs  venosus  is  followed 
by  diastolic  cessation.  The  explanation  offered,  is  that  curare  in  large  doses 
paralyses  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  vagus  without  paralysing  the  inhibitory 
mechanism  in  the  sinua  vcnomis,  and  that  atropine  paralyses  the  inhibitory 
mechanism  itself.  The  phenomenon  of  inhibition  (that  is,  of  diastolic  cessation) 
is  brought  about  by  the  application  of  muscarin  or  pilocarpin,  and  the  effect  may 
be  antagonized  by  atropine.  Here,  then,  there  appears  to  be  a  physiological 
antagonism :  muscarin  and  pilocarpin  stimulating,  while  atropine  paralyses,  the 
inhibitory  mechanism.  The  experiment  of  Stannius  may  be  explained,  by 
supposing  that  Remak's  ganglion  in  the  sinvs  venoms,  in  the  normally  beating 
heart,  has  some  influence  over  Bidder's  ganglion  in  the  auricnlo- ventricular  groove. 
When  Remak's  ganglion  is  cut  off  by  the  ligature  between  the  sinus  venosus  and 
the  auricle,  the  auricle  and  ventricle  stop  because  the  ganglion  of  Bidder  has  not 
sufficient  energy  to  excite  the  movements.  Stimulation  of  Bidder's  ganglion, 
however,  as  may  be  carried  out  by  dividing  (or  applying  a  ligature)  in  the  anriculo- 
ventricular  groove,  causes  both  auricles  and  ventricle  to  pulsate,  if  a  portion  of 
the  ganglion  remains  attached  to  the  auricles  and  the  other  portion  to  the  ventricles. 

Althoagh  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  heart  are  influenced  by 
the  nervoas  arrangements,  it  cannot  be  said  that  ganglionic  nerve  cells 
and  nerve  fibres  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  mechanism.  Thus,  if  the 
ventricle  of  a  frog's  heart  is  cut  into  two  or  more  strips  in  a  zigzag,  so 
that  the  individual  parts  still  remain  connected  with  each  other  by 
muscular  tissue,  the  strips  still  beat  in  a  regular  progressive  manner, 
provided  one  strip  is  caused  to  contract.  The  rapidity  of  the  transmis- 
sion is  about  10  to  15  mm.  per  sec,  showing  that  the  conducting  paths 
for  the  impulse  are  not  nervous,  but  exist  in  the  contractile  substance 
itself.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  rhythmical  movements 
occur  in  structures  devoid  of  any  nen'ous  apparatus  such  as :  (1)  the 
embryonic  heart  at  an  early  period  of  development ;  (2)  the  heart  of 
many  invertebrates ;  (3)  the  tissue  of  the  medusae ;  and  (4)  the  heart 
apex  in  certain  circumstances. 

If  the  canule  of  Kronecker's  or  Boy's  apparatus  (p.  222  and  p.  224.)  is  introduced 
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iuto  the  ventricle  and  a  ligature  is  applied  so  that  the  heart*apex  is  attached  to  its 
lower  end,  the  apex,  at  first  motionless,  begins  to  pulsate  when  it  is  distended  by 
the  pressure  of  the  saline  solution.  As  no  nervous  elements  can  be  seen  in  the 
apex,  the  rhythm  must  depeud  on  its  muscular  structure,  and  the  apex  preparation 
is  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  the  cause  of  rhythm  and  of  the  action  of  active 
substances  on  the  muscle  of  the  heart.  If,  however,  the  ligature  has  been  applied 
above  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  especially  if  the  heart  is  fed  with 
serum,  groups  of  contractions  make  their  appearance,  as  was  first  shown  by 
Luciani«  A  diastolic  pause  occurs  between  the  groups  and  the  successive  contrac- 
tions in  each  group  become  shorter  and  shorter.  (See  Fig.  6,  Plate  B,  as  taken  by 
Roy  with  the  Tonometer,  but  without  the  staircase  character.)  These  groups  dis- 
appear when  the  heart  is  fed  with  defibrinated  blood  or  with  saline  solution. 


Chap.  V.— ACTION  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  AGENTS  ON 
THE  HEART. 

Many  physical  and  chemical  agents  act  on  the  living  heart,  and  it  is 
evident  thej  may  have  an  influence  on  the  muscular  structure,  or  on 
the  intrinsic  nervous  arrangements,  or  on  both. 

1.  Heat. — In  1644,  Descartes  showed  that  heat  increased  the  number 
of  the  pulsations  of  an  eel's  heart.  The  experiment  may  be  readily 
performed  on  the  frog's  heai*t  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  121, 
p.  220.  As  the  temperature  rises  up  to  about  40*"  C,  the  heart-beats 
become  quicker  and  quicker,  until  the  organ  passes  into  a  state  of  heat- 
rigor.  Up  to  about  20**  C,  the  amplitude  of  the  contractions  increases; 
above  this  limit  it  diminishes,  while  the  contractions  occupy  a  shorter 
and  shorter  time.  As  already  mentioned,  heat-rigor  may  be  removed  by 
cooling.  A  frog's  heart  beats  more  and  more  slowly  in  the  cold,  and 
it  will  stop  a  few  degrees  above  0"*  C,  but  if  gradually  warmed  it  will 
again  begin  to  beat.  It  may  be  even  frozen  throughout,  and  yet 
recommence  its  pulsations  after  slow  thawing.  As  regards  the  heart 
of  the  higher  vertebrates,  Bernard  and  others  found  a  slow  pulse  in 
animals  artificially  cooled  Hybemating  animals  have  a  slow  pulse. 
Lauder  Brunton  found  the  heart-beats  quicker  than  normal  in  rabbits 
artificially  heated,  but  this  did  not  prove  any  direct  action  of  heat  in 
the  heart  Cleland  and  others  observed  that  the  heart  of  the  chick  in 
the  3rd  day  of  incubation  beats  faster  when  warmed.  By  far  the  most 
complete  observations  as  to  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  heart  of  mammals 
have  been  made  by  H.  Newell  Martin,  by  the  method  referred  to  on 
p.  224.  He  found  that  the  mammalian  heart,  when  cut  off  from  all 
extrinsic  nervous  control,  beats  more  quickly  when  warm  blood  is 
supplied  to  it,  and  more  slowly  when  it  gets  cooler  blood.     The  dog's 
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heart  in  this  respect  behaves  like  that  of  the  frog,  and  its  activity  is 
controlled  by  its  temperature.  Further,  it  is  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  in  the  cardiac  capillaries  that  influences  the  rate,  not  the  tem- 
perature of  that  in  its  cavities,  showing  that  the  warm  blood  must  act 
directly  on  the  muscle  fibres  and  nerve  cells  of  the  organ.  These  results 
are  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the 
rapid  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  fever. 

2.  Electricity. — A  constant  current  of  moderate  strength  passed 


Fio.  182.— Excltatloiifl  of  Wto^b  Heart  l^  opening  Induction  Shocks.  The 
line  underneath  the  curTes  ihows  the  number  of  ehouke  recorded  by  an 
electric  aignal  in  the  circuit.  T.,  8  sbocka  per  sec ;  II.,  14  ahocka  per  sec. : 
in.,  16  ahocka  per  see.  Notwithatanding  tbe  difference  in  the  number  of 
■hoeka,  tbe  number  of  ayetolea  ia  nearly  conatant,  only  during  the  ahocka 
they  become  weaker  in  aucceasion  than  if  no  ahocka  had  been  given.  In  IV., 
▼ery  feeble  ahocka  were  given,  and  in  V.  the  ahocka  were  atrong.  In  V.  there  * 
ia  a  curve,  aomething  like  that  of  tetanua,  but  according  to  Kronecker  and 
Stirling,  true  tetanua  never  occurs. 

through  the  heart  in  situ  quickens  the  heart-beats,  and  if  it  be 
strong  it  may  cause  fibrillar  contractions.  A  slowly  interrupted 
current  is  more  effective  cceteris  paribtiSy  than  one  quickly  interrupted — 
that  is  to  say,  interruptions  at  the  rate  of  5  per  second  applied  to  a 
quiescent  ventricle  are  more  effective  than  a  series  of  1 00  per  second 
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of  the  same  strength  (M^William).  When  the  frog's  heart  is 
stimulated  by  the   apparatus   shown  in  Fig.  122,   p.  221,   we  find 

(1)  that  a  single  induction  shock  applied  during  systole  has  no  effect ; 

(2)  that  a  single  induction  shock  given  during  diastole  brings  on  the 
next  systole  sooner;  (3)  that  a  shock  may  be  so  weak  as  to 
produce  no  systole,  but  if  the  strength  of  the  shock  is  gradually 
increased  until  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  contraction,  then  there  is  a 
maxmal  contraction — that  is  to  say,  as  shown  by  Kronecker  and 
Stirling,  a  minimal  stimulus  produces  a  maximal  contraction,  or, 
whatever  be  the  strength  of  the  excitation,  if  it  cause  a  contrac- 
tion at  all,  the  response  is  always  maximal;  (4)  even  a  rapid  series 
of  induction  shocks  does  not  produce  true  tetanus;  (5)  the  produc- 
tion of  one  contraction,  by  a  weak  stimulus,  as  shown  by  Bowditch, 
so  affects  the  excitability  of  the  heart  that  a  considerably  weaker 
stimulus  will  now  be  sufficient  to  excite  a  contraction ;  and  (6)  to  secure 
contractions  with  feeble  stimuli,  Kronecker  has  shown  that  they  must 
come  at  the  proper  time — that  is  to  say,  they  must  come  at  intervals 
longer  than  the  time  required  by  the  heart  for  its  complete  systole  and 
diastole,  and  if  they  come  too  quickly  they  will  produce  no  effect  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  tracings  taken  by  Marey. 

Induction  currents  have  not  been  observed  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
human  heart,  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  transmitting 
the  shocks  at  the  proper  rhythm.  An  important  series  of  experiments 
bearing  on  this  point  has  been  made  by  M< William^  on  hearts  of  cats» 
dogs,  rabbits,  hedgehogs,  guinea-pigs,  and  rats.  He  finds  that  with  the 
mammalian,  as  with  the  amphibian  heart,  minimal  stimulation  produces 
maximal  contraction ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  effect  of  a  strong 
stimulus  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  contraction.  If  this  time  has  been  sufficient  for  recovery  to 
take  place,  a  weak  stimulation  or  a  strong  stimulation  produces  a 
contraction;  but  if  the  time  has  been  too  short,  so  that  complete 
recovery  has  not  taken  place,  then  a  minimal  stimulus  may  not  be 
able  to  secure  a  response,  but  a  maximal  one  will  "force"  it.  To 
quote  his  words : 

'*  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  there  occnra  a  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  in  the  excita- 
bility of  the  heart ;  a  fall  immediately  sncceediug  the  occurrence  of  an  effective 
•timalation,  followed  by  a  gradual  rUe  extending  through  the  phase  of  active 
relaxation  and  to  a  variable  extent  into  the  phase  of  quiescence.     This  rhythmic 

iM'William,  **0n  the  Rhythm  of  the  Mammalian  Heart."  Jl,  ofFf^siohgy^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  167. 
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rise  and  fall  affects  the  cardiac  excitability  both  as  regards  (a)  the  force  of 
contraction,  and  (&)  the  facility  with  which  a  contraction  may  be  elicited,  as 
measnred  by  the  strength  of  stimnlos  required  to  induce  a  beat" 

Strong  constant  currents  or  faradic  currents  applied  to  the  ventricles  cause  an 
abolition  of  the  normal  beat,  and  the  ventricular  muscle  shows  rapid  twitching  move- 
ments, the  dilated  ventricles  being  unable  to  expel  their  contents.  The  auricles  are 
not  affected.    This  has  been  termed /&ri/Zar  contraction^  deliriwn  cordis,  etc  ^ 

3.  Chemical  Substances.— Many  substances,  soluble  in  the  blood, 
directly  affect  the  heart.  Thus,  a  small  quantity  of  ether  accelerates 
the  beats  of  the  frog's  heart  while  a  larger  dose  may  arrest  them,  and 
if  the  heart  be  then  supplied  with  blood  containing  no  ether,  the  beats 
will  be  renewed  (M'Gregor-Bobertson).  Chloroform  and  ethidene 
dichloride  diminish  the  number  of  heart-beats,  Plate  A,  Fig.  1.  Weak 
solutions  of  bile  or  the  bile  salts  quicken,  while  stronger  solutions 
diminish  the  number,  or  may  even  paralyse  the  heart  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  paralyse  the  heart;  large  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  weakens  the  heart,  or  may  even  arrest  its  action; 
sulphurous  acid  quickly  kills  it ;  and  weak  solutions  of  chlorine  stimu- 
late while  strong  ones  destroy  it.  Salts  of  potash  arrest  the  heart  in 
diastole.  The  action  of  the  specific  poisonous  substances  on  the  heart 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  modified  from  one  first  compiled 
by  B^necker.^ 

Cardiac  Poisons. 

1 .  Excitors  of  the  inhibitory  centres  without  influence  on  the  vagus. 

Muacariv?  ('029  to  '5  mg.,  frog;  '5ing.,  dog  and  rabbit).  Physostigmin 
antagonizes  muscarin.  Diastolic  cessation  caused  by  stimulation  of  vagus 
and  mnuA, 

2.  Paralyse  inhibitory  centres,     (a)  Cardiac  ganglia,  cUropia  ("OOS  mg.,  frog), 

kyoseyamin  (2  mg.,  dog),  dcUurin  (2  mg.,  dog),  physostigmin,  aconitin  ('5  to 
1  mg. ),  pseudcuionitin,  delphinin,  vercUrin,  duboisia,  pHocarpin,  (antagonizes 
muscarin).  {b)  The  terminal  fibres  of  mgus  passing  to  cardiac  ganglia, 
coniin,  curarin,  nieoiin  (-2  mg.,  frog),  pituria. 

3.  Excitors  of  motor  centres :  aconitin,  muscarin, 

4.  Excitoni  of  muscle-substance,  and  in  large  doses  paralysing  same :  Aconitiv, 

delphinin,  vereUrin,  antiarin  (}  drop),  digitalin  (5  mg.,  dog). 

1  Fully  investigated  by  M 'William,  ''Fibrillar  Contraction  of  the  Heart'* 
JL  of  Physiology,  vol.  viii. 

'  Cyon's  Methodih  der  Physiologischen  Experimente,  p.  171. 

'According  to  W.  H.  Gaskell,  muscarin  does  not  act  as  an  excitor  of  the 
inhibitory  centres,  but  as  a  deterrent  to  motor  activity.  JL  qf  Physiology, 
vol.  viii.  p.  406» 
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Chap.  VI.— NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OP  RHYTHMIC  CARDIAC 
CONTRACTION. 

Hithertx)  we  have  considered  some  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of 
the  heart  It  is  true  that  even  these  appear  to  be  so  complicated  as 
almost  to  baffle  investigation,  so  that  when  William  Harvey  watched  the 
beating  heart,  he  wrote  :  ita  ut  modo  hinc  systolm  Ulinc  diastolen,  modo  e 
cmtra,  modo  mrioSy  modo  confusos^  fieri  motuSy  me  exisHmarem  cemere.^ 
But  beneath  these  phenomena^  many  of  which  have  now,  by  the  use  of 
the  graphic  method,  been  carefully  investigated,  there  are  others  of  a 
molecular  character,  on  which  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  depends,  and 
the  explanation  of  which  is  the  key  to  some  of  the  secrets  of  vital  action. 
A  few  of  these  hidden  phenomena  may  now  be  shortly  considered. 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  contraction,  like  the  "  twitch  "  of  a 
muscle  obtained  by  a  single  stimulation,  or  a  tetanic  contraction,  like 
cramp,  such  as  is  caused  by  a  number  of  stimuli  in  rapid  succession. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  a  cardiac  contraction  resemble 
those  of  a  skeletal  muscle.  Thus  fatigue  diminishes  the  amplitude  and 
increases  the  duration  of  the  contraction  and  the  effects  of  changes  of 
temperature  are  similar.  The  period  of  latent  stimulation  of  a  cardiac 
muscle  (^  sec.)  is  much  longer  than  that  of  skeletal  muscle  (y^  sea). 
The  systolic  contraction,  as  regards  duration,  is  more  like  a  tetanic 
spasm  than  a  twitch,  being  from  eight  to  ten  times  longer.  The  electrical 
phenomena  on  the  other  hand,  resemble  more  those  of  a  twitch  than  of 
tetanus.  Thus,  when  the  heart  is  examined  with  a  galvanometer,  it  is 
found  that  there  is  a  **  negative  variation ''  with  each  beat  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  if  the  nerve  of  a  rheoscopic  limb  is  laid  across  a 
pulsating  heart  there  is  a  simple  secondary  twitch  and  not  a  tetanic 
spasm,  as  would  have  probably  occurred  if  the  beat  of  the  heart  had 
been  of  the  nature  of  tetanus.  These  facts,  however,  demand  closer 
scrutiny. 

In  the  study  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  muscle,  we  saw  that  each 
contraction,  whether  it  is  a  simple  twitch  or  a  tetanic  spasm,  is  preceded 
by  a  short  period  of  diminished  excitability  and  electrical  disturbance,  and 
that  the  latter  condition  is  an  expression  of  molecular  changes  occurring 
before  contraction,  but  intimately  related  to  it.  The  electrical 
disturbance  is  the  well  known  phenomenon  of  the  negative  vari^Uum.  In 
1856,  Eolliker  and  H.  MuUer  showed  that  this  variation  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  beating  heart,  when  the  base  of  the  ventricle  (cut  off  from  the 
'  William  Harvey,  De  Moiu  Cordis. 
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auricle  a  little  above  the  auriculo-ventricalar  groove)  is  placed  against 
the  one  cushion  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  apex  against  the  other. 
Engelmann,  in  1873,  discovered  that  the  surface  of  the  uninjured  heart 
exhibits  no  difference  of  electrical  tension,  and  that  the  negative 
variation  occurred  in  relation  to  the  systole.  The  negative  wave  was 
propagated  at  a  rate  of  usually  20  mm.  per  second.  The  subject  has 
been  elaborately  investigated  by  Burden-Sanderson  and  Page.^  They 
find  that  the  variation,  as  observed  in  a  heart  rendered  motionless  by 
the  method  of  Stannius,  passes  through  two  phases :  (1)  what  may  be 
termed  an  initial  phasej  immediately  following  excitation,  when  the 
excited  part  becomes  negative  to  other  parts ;  and  (2)  a  terminal  phase, 
coinciding  with  the  relaxation  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  opposite  to  that 
by  which  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  was  ushered  in.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  double  variation  of  negativity  first  at  the  apex  and  then  at  the 
base,  seen  in  the  systole  of  the  excised  heart.  The  state  of  excitation 
of  each  muscular  element  of  the  ventricle  does  not  coincide  in  time  with 
the  period  of  latent  stimulation,  but  it  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  the 
initial  phase  to  the  beginning  of  the  terminal  phase,  a  period,  at  1 2**  C, 
of  about  1  '8  sec.  In  six  experiments,  the  initial  phase  began  about  *03 
sec.  after  excitation,  rose  rapidly,  and  was  over  by  '07  to  '08  sec.  The 
total  duration  of  the  initial  time  may  be  stated  at  '13  sec.  Engelmann 
noticed  a  positive  condition  immediately  following  the  initial  phase,  but 
Bnrdon-Sanderson  and  Page  have  not  been  able  to  corroborate  this 
observation.  The  K  M.  F.  of  the  initial  stage  is  from  -03  to  '04  Daniell. 
By  touching  the  apex  of  the  heart  with  a  hot  platinum  wire  it  was 
found  that  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  apex  was  without  effect  on 
the  initial,  but  increased  the  terminal  phase.  They  also  found  "  in  the 
inhibited  ventricle,  if  either  of  the  leading  off  contacts  be  injured  the 
terminal  phase  disappears  and  the  initial  phase  is  followed  by  an 
electric  condition,  in  which  the  injured  surface  is  more  positive,  or  less 
negative  relatively  to  the  uninjured  surface."  The  rate  of  propagation 
of  the  exciting  stage  is  about  125  mm.  per  sec  The  general  conclusion 
is  that  if  we  suppose  a  part  of  the  ventricle  to  be  excited,  it  at  once 
becomes  negative  to  every  other  part,  and  this  excitory  condition  is 
propagated  in  all  directions  at  a  rate  of  125  mm.  per  sec.  Contraction 
of  the  fibres  immediately  follows  this  wave  of  excitory  disturbance,  so 
that  a  wave  of  contraction  passes  through  the  heart     This  method  of 

^  Bardon-Sanrlerson  and  Page,  *'Time  Relations  of  the  Excitatory  Process  in  the 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart  of  the  Frog."  Jl,  of  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  384.  The  sub- 
ject has  also  been  investigated  photographically  by  these  observers.  JL  of 
Physiology,  vol.  iv. 
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inquiry  has  been  applied  to  the  mammalian  heart  by  Waller  and  Keid.^ 
By  laying  levers  on  the  quiescent  heart  (removed  from  the  body  but 
still  alive)  at  different  points,  they  find  that  a  wave  of  contraction  passes 
from  the  point  of  excitation.  They  have  also  found  a  wave  of  negativity 
in  the  form  of  a  diphasic  variation  (as  in  the  frog's  heart).  In  the  frog's 
heart  the  wave  of  contraction  passes  from  base  to  apex,  but  in  the  heart 
of  mammals  it  would  appear  that  contraction  usually  begins  at  the  apex. 
The  rate  of  propagation  was  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  frog's  heart 
(100  mm.  per  sea  at  9*^0.),  being  in  the  heart  of  a  sheep  about  8  metres 
per  sec  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  mammalian  heart  the 
effects  of  excitation  are  precisely  similar  to  those  observed  on  the  frog's 
heart,  showing  that  the  molecular  process  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both. 
There  are,  however,  certain  differences.  Thus,  in  the  frog's  heart,  we 
have  first  negativity  of  base  followed  by  negativity  of  apex,  the  wave  of 
contraction  passes  from  base  to  apex,  and  the  inference  is  that  both 
waves  are  propagated  through  the  muscular  structure.  The  action  of 
the  mammalian  heart  is  more  irregular  in  this  respect  Sometimes 
Waller  and  Reid  observed  a  diphasic,  and  at  other  times  a  monophaaic 
variation,  and  when  the  former  occurred,  the  base  at  one  time  might  be 
negative  and  the  apex  at  another.  A  monophasic  variation  shows 
that  the  muscular  structures  must  be  the  seat  of  excitatory  processes 
almost  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  and  that  the  excitory  impulses  are 
propagated  with  such  great  rapidity  as  to  indicate  that  they  must  be 
transmitted  by  nervous  channels  and  not  by  the  muscular  structure,  in 
which  the  rate  of  propagation  is  much  slower.  The  wave  of  contraction 
sometimes  travels  from  apex  to  base,  another  point  of  difference  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  mammalian  heart.  Finally,  Waller  has  been  able  to 
observe  the  variation  in  the  normal  and  imexposed  human  heart  by 
dipping  the  hand  and  foot  in  two  vessels  connected  with  a  sensitive 
capillary  electrometer.^  Here  again,  as  one  would  expect  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  stated  above,  the  variation  precedes  the  cardiac 
impulse. 

The  events  constituting  a  cardiac  eoniracium,  considered  as  a  whole, 
begin  near  the  termination  of  the  great  veins  in  the  right  and  left 
auricles.     In  a  slowly  contracting  heart,  the  wave  of  contraction  begins  ^ 
at  the  junction  of  the  veins  with  the  auricles,  passes  a  little  way  along 

^  Waller  and  Reid,  "Action  of  the  Excised  Mammalian  Heart"  Pftil.  Trans. 
1887,  B. 

^Augustas  D.  Waller,  <' Blectro-motive  Properties  of  Human  Heart."  BrUUh 
Medical  Journal^  October  6th,  1888. 
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the  yeins  and  then  onw&rds  over  the  auricles,  and  from  these  over  the 
yentricles.  If  this  portion  of  the  vein,  which  seems  to  be  the  starting 
point,  be  cut  off  by  a  clamp  from  the  auricles,  rhythmic  movements 
still  continue  in  the  veins.  Both  sides  contract  simultaneously.  This 
I  have  frequently  seen  demonstrated  by  placing  light  levers  over  the 
exposed  heart,  and  bringing  them  into  contact  with  a  rapidly  moving 
cylinder. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  heart  de- 
pends on  molecular  processes  in  muscle,  or  in  nervous  tissue,  or  in  both 
combined,  is  very  difficult  to  answer,  but  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  any 
theory  that  will  explain  the  cardiac  beat.  We  know  that  rhythm  occurs 
in  many  tissues  that  are  apparently  non-nervous,  such  as  pulsating 
organs  of  many  invertebrates,  the  contractile  tissue  of  meduscR^  the  early 
embryonic  hearty  the  cardiac  muscle  of  the  heart  of  the  tortoise, 
the  non-striped  muscle  in  the  ureter,  etc.;  but  in  all  these  situations  the 
tissue  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  nervous  and  muscular  substance, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  two.  Both  tissues,  in  certain 
conditions,  discharge  rhythmic  impulses,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
rhythm  of  the  purely  muscular  structure  may  only  be  called  into 
action  by  rhythmic  impulses  starting  from  truly  nervous  tissue.  In  the 
heart,  every  element  of  muscular  tissue  may  respond  in  this  way. 
Thus,  as  shown  by  Waller  and  £eid,  rhythmic  contractions  occur  in  the 
excised  heart  of  the  rabbit  and  dog,  and  the  beat  of  the  auricles  is 
independent  of  that  of  the  ventricles.  The  ventricles  can  keep  up  an 
independent  rhythmic  movement  even  after  they  have  been  divided  from 
the  auricle.  From  certain  experiments  by  Wooldridge,  Tigerstedt^  and 
M'William,  it  would  appear  that  independent  rhythmic  movement 
occurs  in  ventricular  tissue,  as,  for  example,  near  the  apex,  where  no 
nerve  cells  can  be  found.  The  origin  of  this  rhythm  is  therefore 
myogenic  and  not  neural  but  the  rhythmic  power  is  probably  not  the 
same  in  all  parts,  so  that^  if  we  conceive  one  part  of  the  heart  substance 
to  have  a  higher  power  of  rhythm  than  another  part,  the  rhythm  of  the 
former  will  supersede  the  inherent  rhythm  of  the  other  parts,  and 
determine  the  rate  of  contraction  of  the  whole  organ  (M^iUiam). 
Thus  the  rhythm  of  the  ventricle  and  of  the  auricle  is  the  same  in  rate 
while  they  are  connected,  but  when  disjoined  the  ventricle  beats  more 
slowly  than  the  auricle,  and  the  latter  retains  the  rate  of  the  normal 
rhythm.  Again,  the  rhythm  of  the  veins  would  appear,  in  a  sense,  to 
govern  that  of  the  auricles,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  dominant 
rhythm.  Starting  then  in  the  veins,  the  rhythmic  movement  sweeps 
downwards  by  muscular  conduction  into  the  auricles ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
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to  understand  how  the  rhythm  is  propagated  into  the  ventricles,  as  these 
are  histologically  separated  from  the  auricles.  One  can  conceive  that  the 
electrical  variation  in  the  auricular  part  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
ventricular  tissue.  Thus,  suppose  an  ordinary  muscle  supplied  by  a 
nerve.  The  nerve  breaks  up  into  finer  and  finer  branches  until  the 
terminal  fibres  end  in  end-plaies  in  certain  of  the  muscular  fibres,  but  not 
in  all.  Many  muscular  fibres  have  no  nerve  termination,  there  are 
muscular  areas  destitute  of  nerves,  and  still  these  fibres  contract  by  some 
kind  of  stimulus  propagated  to  them  from  the  fibres  that  received  the 
nerve  stimulus.  Kiihne^  has  suggested  that  a  nerve  only  throws  a 
muscle  into  contraction  by  means  of  its  currents  of  action,  and  that  the 
negative  variation  of  one  muscular  fibre  is,  as  in  Matteucci's  experiment 
of  the  induced  contraction  (see  Vol.1,  p. 452),  the  stimulus  of  those  lying 
near  it.  M'William  su^ests  this  hypothesis  as  applicable  to  the  heart, 
but  rejects  it,  and  holds  to  the  ordinary  explanation  that  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  contraction  from  auricles  to  ventricles  is  effected  through 
nerve  fibres.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  kind  of  nervous  arrange- 
ment which  would  account  for  the  transmission  of  nervous  impulses 
from  auricle  to  ventricle,  so  that  the  beat  of  the  ventricle  immediately 
follows  that  of  the  auricle,  without  assuming  the  existence  of  ganglia 
in  which  nervous  energy  is  stored  up  and  liberated  at  certain  intervals 
of  time.  No  ganglionic  mechanism  is  necessary  to  explain  the  rhythm 
in  the  veins  and  in  the  auricle,  and  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  wall 
of  the  latter  will  go  on  even  when  the  wall  has  been  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  ribbon  with  transverse  incisions  so  made  as  to  leave  only  slender 
bands  connecting  the  consecutive  parts.  Suppose  then  rhythmic  impulses 
to  arise  in  the  auricle,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these  can  affect  any 
ganglionic  centres  in  the  ventricles  so  as  to  cause  an  accumulation  of 
energy  in  these  which,  in  turn,  bursts  out  at  intervals  so  as  to  control 
the  rhythm  in  the  tissue  of  the  ventricles.  The  electric  hypothesis 
appears  to  me  to  be  less  free  from  difficulties  than  the  nervous  one. 

Roy  ia  of  opinion  that  the  nervous  elements  in  the  walls  of  the  sintig  venostu  and 
of  the  auricles  regulate  the  work  of  the  heart,'  while  those  in  the  ventricles  have 
only  the  power  of  regulating  the  rapidity  with  which  the  contractions  follow  each 
other.  He  attaches  great  importance  to  the  fact  discovered  by  the  use  of  his 
tonometer,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ventricular  wall  is  remarkably  perfect,  and 
that  the  ventricle  is  most  distensible  with  the  forces  of  such  a  strength  as  act  on  it 

^W.  Kuhne.  Croonian  Lecture.  *iOn  the  origin  and  the  causation  of  vital 
movement. "    Proceedings  of  Royal  Society^  vol.  xliv.  p.  427. 

>C.  S.  Roy,  **  Influences  modifying  the  work  of  the  heart."  Jl,  of  Physiology j 
vol.  i.  No.  6. 
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in  the  living  auimal.  It  follows  that  the  force  distending  the  ventricle  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  anricolar  contraction,  and,  in  turn,  it  is  the  auricular  con- 
traction that  is  mostly  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  auricle  is  a  more  highly  developed  organ  than  the  ventricle,  and 
the  molecular  changes  in  the  auricle  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining 
not  merely  the  rhythm  but  even  the  work  of  the  heart  in  the  living  animal. 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intracardiac  presgure  forms  an  im- 
portant factor  among  the  causes  of  the  heart-beat. 

So  long  ago  as  in  1880^  Gaakell  ^  investigated  this  question  by  a  study 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  apex  of  the  frog's  heart,  which  contains  no 
ganglion  cells,  and  in  his  experiments  he  endeavoured  to  vary  the  stimulus 
both  as  to  strength  and  character.  He  showed  (1),  that  the  spontaneous 
beats  of  the  apex  depend  upon  the  pressure  in  the  cavity  rather  than  on 
the  blood  supply ;  (2),  that  a  weak  alkali  added  to  the  blood  with 
which  the  apex  is  fed  brings  it  from  a  position  of  relaxation  to  one  of 
contraction ;  (3),  that  a  weak  solution  of  lactic  acid  brings  the  apex  to  a 
stand-still  in  diastole;  and  that  antiarin  and  digitalin  act  like  an 
alkaline  solution,  while  the  influence  of  muscarin  is  more  like  that  of 
lactic  acid.  These  experiments  indicate  that  a  slight  change  in  the 
character  of  the  fluid  bathing  the  tissue  elements  of  the  heart  may  affect 
its  rhythm,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  heart  beat  depends  on  phenomena 
of  ntUrition. 

In  a  suggestive  paper  dealing  with  an  experimental  inquiry  into  the 
innervation  of  the  heart,  more  especially  that  of  the  tortoise,  Gaskell  ^ 
makes  the  following  statement : 

(1)  The  power  of  independent  rhythmical  contraction  decreases  regularly  as 
we  pass  from  the  sinus  to  the  ventricle ;  (2)  The  rhythmical  power  of  each 
segment  of  the  heart  varies  inversely  as  its  distance  from  the  sinus  ;  (3)  A  strip 
cut  from  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  can  be  caused  to  beat  rhythmically  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  of  the  sinus  or  auricle  by  the  trophic  action  of  nutrient  material  or 
of  the  interrupted  current ;  (4)  A  wave  of  contraction  passes  along  the  auricle  and 
induces  a  ventricular  contraction  when  it  reaches  the  auriculo- ventricular  groove  ; 

(5)  By  cutting  up  the  auricle  so  as  to  have  one  portion  attached  to  the  sinus  and 
the  other  to  the  ventricle,  a  wave  of  contraction  passes  up  the  strip  stretching  from 
the  sinus  to  the  thin  bridge,  across  the  bridge,  and  then  after  a  slight  pause  down 
the  strip  from  the  bridge  to  the  ventricle,  and  then  the  ventricle  contracts  (see 
Plate  A,  Fig.  4,  on  the  left,  in  which  a  ventricular  follows  each  auricular  beat) ; 

(6)  If  the  auricle  be  slit  so  as  to  make  the  bridge  narrower,  only  every  second 
contraction  passes  over,  and  then  it  excites  a  ventricular  contraction,  but  the 
ventricle  never  responds  to  the  beat  of  the  auricle  that  does  not  pass  across  the 

1  W.  H.  Gaskell,  "Tonicity  of  the  heart."    Jl,  of  Physiology,  vol  iii.  No.  1. 
'W.  H.  Qaskell,  *'The  innervation  of  the  heart,  with  special  reference  to  the 
heart  of  the  tortoise."    J  I,  of  Physiology,  vol.  iv.  No.  2. 
n  Q 
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bridge  (see  Plate  A,  Fig.  4,  on  the  right,  where  evidently  a  ventricalar  beat  is 
lost) ;  and  (7)  When  the  bridge  is  made  very  narrow  then  the  '*  block"  is  complete, 
and  any  contractions  the  ventricle  may  then  make  are  independent  of  those  of  the 
Mnus  and  of  the  auricle. 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  the  ventricle  contracts  after  the  auricle 
only  when  an  impulse  travels  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove. 
Further,  from  observations  made  on  the  cardiac  nerves  in  the  heart  of 
the  tortoise,  in  which  he  finds  that  they  have  no  power  on  the  force  of 
the  ventricular  contractions  (see  Plate  B,  Fig.  7),  but  that  nervous 
arrangements  exist  by  which  the  ventricle  regulates  the  force  of  the 
auricular  contraction,  Gaskell  makes  the  important  suggestion  that  many 
of  the  nerve  fibres  passing  from  auricle  to  ventricle  may  convey  impulses 
from  the  latter  to  the  former,  regulating  the  amount  of  blood  thrown 
into  the  ventricle,  and  thus  also  regulating  the  work  done  by  the 
heart  Thus  there  is  a  correlation  established  between  auricle  and 
ventricle,  the  one  reacting  on  the  other.  Gaskell  has  also  demonstrated 
that  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  nerves  increases  the  conductive  power  of 
the  auricular  substance,  so  that  after  a  partial  ''  block"  had  been  caused 
by  division  of  the  auricle  as  above  explained,  so  that  only  every  second 
contraction  passed,  after  stimulation  of  the  nerves  every  contraction 
passed.  Sometimes,  however,  such  stimulation  seemed  to  increase  the 
block,  see  Plate  B,  Fig.  10,  in  which  every  second  contraction  passed 
before  stimulation  of  the  right  vagus  and  coronary  nerves,  while  no 
contraction  passed  during  stimulation.  Thus  the  action  of  the  nerve 
stimulus  may  be  usually  and  normally  to  hasten  the  recovery  of  the 
conducting  power  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  thus  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  the  contraction  wave.  This  view  leads  the  way  to  the 
valuable  suggestion  of  Gaskell  that  the  influence  of  the  vagus  (the 
so-called  inhibitory  influence)  is  to  intensify  function  and  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  trophic  nerve  of  the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  it 
depresses  or  exalts  the  different  functions  of  the  heart-muscle,  as 
regards  rhythm,  contraction,  tone,  conduction,  or  excitability.  Gaskell 
thus  contrasts  the  properties  of  the  three  varieties  of  muscle  found  in 
the  body  : 

I.  StiHcUed  muscle  of  vertebrates:  (1)  rapidity  of  contraction  most  highly 
developed  ;  (2)  tonicity  rudimentary  ;  (.3)  rhythmic  action  still  more  rudimentary: 
II.  Cardiac  muscle :  (1)  rhythmic  action  most  highly  developed;  (2)  rapidity  of 
contraction  well  marked ;  (3)  tonicity  well  marked  :  III.  Unstriped  muscU ;  (1) 
tonicity  most  highly  developed ;  (2)  rhythmic  action  well  marked ;  (3)  rapidity 
of  contraction  most  rudimentary. 

This  comparison  shows  in  a  striking  manner  that  the  behaviour  of 
cardiac  muscle  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  regard  it  ajs  not  only 
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structnrally  but  physiologically  intermediate  between  plain  and  striated 
mnscle.  Considering  contraction  alone,  we  find  the  three  varieties : 
(1)  rapid  contraction,  most  marked  in  striated  fibre;  (2)  tonic  con- 
traction, most  marked  in  plain  fibre,  and  (3)  rhythmic  contraction, 
most  marked  in  cardiac  muscle.  In  some  circumstances,  however,  each 
variety  may  manifest  the  predominant  characteristic  of  one  or  other  of 
the  remaining  two,  as  when  the  unstriped  muscle  of  the  ureter  contracts 
rhythmically,  or  when  the  striated  sartarius  of  the  frog  beats  rhythm- 
ically in  Biedermann's  fluid,^  or  when  the  cardiac  muscle  develops  a 
tonicity  similar  to  that  of  unstriped  muscle  when  tetanized,  or  shows 
rapid  fibrillar  contractions  like  those  of  striated  muscle. 

To  return  to  the  ganglionic  nerve  cells.  The  heart  of  the  tortoise,  (although 
€ach  part  of  this  heart  possesses  the  power  of  spontaneous  rhythmical  contraction, 
as  shown  by  Gaskell,')  contains  two  kinds  of  nerve  cells :'  (1)  motor ,  most 
excitahle  in  the  sinus  and  at  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  auricles,  less 
excitable  in  the  wall  between  the  auricles,  and  least  excitable  at  the  junction  of 
the  auricles  and  ventricle  ;  and  (2)  trophic ,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the 
course  of  the  nerve  fibres  passing  from  the  sinus  to  the  ventricle.  The  vagus  acts 
on  both  of  these  classes.  If  the  impulses  reach  the  motor  group  the  rate  of 
rhythm  is  affected,  and  if  they  reach  the  trophic,  they  affect  the  force  of  the 
contraction,  the  conduction,  and  the  tonicity.  These  views  are  generally  supported 
by  Wesley  MUls.* 

Following  out  the  indications  afforded  by  these  and  other  inquiries, 
Gaskell  has  been  led  to  the  profound  conception  that  the  apparently 
opposite  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  and  of  the  sympathetic  on  the 
heart  is  due  to  their  influence  on  the  nutritive  processes  occurring  in 
the  cardiac  tissue.  It  is  well  known  that  prolonged  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  soon  exhausts  the  energy  of  the  beating  heart  so  that 
the  beats  become  weaker.  Gaskell  obseiTed  on  the  contrary,  that  while 
stimulation  of  the  vagus  diminishes  the  energy  of  the  heart  beats  for  a 
time,  when  the  stimulation  ceases  the  heart  beats  as  strongly,  or  more 
strongly  than  before.  The  action  of  the  vagus  is  apparently  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  sympathetic  may,  in  consequence 
of  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  regain  some  of  its  lost  power  over  the  heart 

^  See  Vol  I.  p.  420. 

>  W.  H.  GaskeU,  "On  certain  points  in  the  function  of  cardiac  muscle."  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  CamJbridAje  Philosophical  Society,  voL  iv.  1882. 

>  W.  H.  Gaskell,  "On  the  innervation  of  the  heart  of  the  tortoise."  JL  of 
Physiolofjy,  voL  iii. 

*T.  Wesley  Mills,  "The  innervation  of  the  heart  of  the  Slider  Terrapin." 
fPseudemysrugosa,)    JL  of  Physiology,  vol.  vi. 
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Thus  we  may  compare  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  to  that  of  a 
motor  nerve  in  a  muscle,  leading  to  destructive  metabolism,  or  katabolisniy 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  action  of  the  vagus  fibres  has  to  do  with 
constructive  metabolism,  or  anabolism.  The  sympathetic  fibres  excite 
processes  of  decomposition  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  complex  muscle- 
protoplasm  into  simpler  bodies,  and  the  vagus  fibres,  on  the  other  handy 
excite  processes  of  repair.  The  vagus  fibres  are,  therefore,  anabolic^ 
while  those  of  the  sympathetic  are  katabolic.  These  are  terms  more 
expressive  than  inkibiUyi'y  and  motor^  because  they  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  processes  in  which  the  nerve  fibres  are  engaged.^  Is  inhibition  an 
indication  of  katabolism  1  How  can  this  be  discovered  ?  Only  by 
minutely  examining  the  molecular  processes  occurring  in  connection 
with  it,  and  as  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  molecular  processes  in 
muscle  are  derived  from  an  investigation  of  the  electrical  phenomena 
connected  with  them,  it  is  to  this  field  of  inquiry  we  must  turn. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  action  of  a  nerve-ending  on  the  protoplasm  of  muscle 
is  to  cause  a  katabolic  change,  which  finds  a  physical  expression  in  a  fall  of 
electrical  potential  at  the  stimulated  point,  that  is  to  say,  the  stimulated  point 
becomes  negative  to  any  other  part  of  the  muscle  substance.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  anabolic  change  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  cause  a  rise  of 
electrical  potential,  so  that  when  the  change  occurred  the  part  would  become 
positive  to  any  other  part  of  the  muscle.  In  the  case  of  the  heart,  Gaskell  has 
shown  that  when  the  vagus  is  stimulated  in  the  neck  of  the  tortoise,  and  when 
a  preparation  has  been  made  from  the  heart  by  cutting  away  the  sinus  and  part 
of  the  auricles  without  cutting  the  coronary  nerve,  there  is  always  an 
incream  of  positivity.  Here  the  nervous  influence  which  causes  inhibition  produces 
positivity,  so  that  *'the  cardiac  muscle  under  the  influence  of  an  inhibitory  nerve 
becomes  positive  to  the  quiescent  muscle,  just  as  the  contracted  muscle  becomes 
negative  to  the  uncontract«d."^  He  has  further  shown  that  by  stimulating  the 
sympathetic  nerve  negativity  of  the  tissue  is  produced.*  This  important  observa- 
tion strongly  confirms  Gaskell's  theory  of  inhibition. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  enables  us  to  offer  the  following 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  heart  beat.  By  long-continued 
hereditary  transmission,  the  variety  of  muscle  constituting  the  heart 

^  W.  H.  Gaskell,  "Structure  and  Function  of  Visceral  nerves."  Jl,  of  Physiology, 
vol.  vii.  See  also  **The  inhibitory  actions  and  inhibitory  nerves  in  general." 
Traris,  of  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  Copenhagen, 
1884. 

'W.  H.  Gaskell,  ''Ueber  die  Elektrischen  Vorftnderungen,  welche  in  dem 
rnhenden  Hertzmuskel  die  Reizung  des  Nervus  Vagus  begleiten."  Beitrdge  zvr 
Physiologie,     Carl  Ludwig^s  Festschrift.     See  also  J I  of  P?igsiology,  vol.  vii. 

*  W.  H.  Gaskell,  **  Muscarine  and  Cardiac  Electric  Changes."  Jl.  of  Physi 
ology,  vol.  viii. 
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manifests  the  fundamental  property  of  rhythmical  contraction  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  of  the  other  properties  of  muscle.  This 
tendency  to  rhythm  is  located  chiefly  towards  the  base  of  the  heart ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  tissues  in  the  region  of  the  ends  of  the  great  veins 
and  in  the  auricle  manifest  this  property  to  the  greatest  extent.  The 
rhythm  thus  induced  is  propagated  along  the  auricles  to  the  auricula- 
ventricular  groove,  and  the  electrical  variation  caused  by  the  rhythm 
of  the  auricles,  aided  by  the  increased  cardiac  pressure  produced  in 
the  ventricles  by  the  flow  of  blood  into  them,  causes  these  also  to 
contract,  or,  in  a  sense,  calls  into  play  the  rhythmic  tendency  which 
is  also  a  characteristic  of  ventricular  tissue.  In  the  hearts  of  fishes 
and  amphibians  these  arrangements,  depending  ultimately  on  nutri- 
tional changes,  are  almost  all  that  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  pulsations 
of  the  slowly  moving  heart ;  but  in  birds  and  mammals  there  is  added 
a  mechanism  of  nerve  centres,  influenced  in  turn  by  extrinsic  nerves, 
to  secure  more  rapid  and  more  simultaneous  contractions.  This  intrar 
cardiac  nervous  mechanism  appears  in  the  hearts  of  fishes  and  am- 
phibians, but  it  probably  does  not  assimie  so  much  importance  in  these  as 
it  does  in  the  heart  of  the  bird  or  mammal,  and  it  is  at  all  events  certain 
that  the  heart  of  the  fish  and  amphibian  is  less  influenced  by  the  extra- 
cardiac  nerves.  £ven  in  the  heart  of  the  bird  and  mammal,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  the  intra-cardiac  ganglia  have  more  of  a  co-ordinating 
function  than  that  of  the  generators  of  nervous  energy  that  keep  up  the 
rhythm.  Thus  they  may  influence  the  intra-cardiac  pressure,  and  thus 
control  the  work  of  the  heart,  by  securing  that  the  walls  of  its  cavities 
contract  to  the  extent  required  under  ever-varying  circumstances.  The 
rhythm,  however,  is  influenced  by  the  direct  action  of  extra-cardiac 
nerves  on  the  nutritive  changes  going  on  in  the  muscular  elements  of 
the  heart,  influences  passing  along  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  which  act 
like  the  motor  fibres  of  a  muscle,  and  hence  causing  katabolic  processes, 
while  other  influences  occasionally  pass  along  certain  of  the  fibres  of 
the  vagus  which  have  an  opposite  effect  producing  anabolic  changes,  by 
which  the  molecular  processes  for  building  up  the  muscular  tissue  are 
facilitated.  As  katabolism  is  known  to  be  associated  with  action,  that 
is  contraction,  so  anabolism  must  be  associated  with  rest,  or  with  that 
kind  of  action  we  have  hitherto  termed  inhibition.  Finally,  the 
electrical  variations  are  not  only  one  of  the  physical  expressions  of 
the  molecular  changes  occurring  in  the  cardiac  tissue,  but  in  all 
probability  they  play  their  part  by  acting  as  stimuli  to  cardiac  fibres. 
Thus  the  ultimate  processes  of  nutritiou  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
cardiac  phenomena. 
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B, — Thk  Blood- Vessels. 

Chap.  L— GENERAL  PHYSICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Before  studying  the  complicated  phenomena  of  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
brief  survey  of  those  general  principles  that  regulate  the  pressure  and 
the  flow  of  fluids  in  tubes,  rigid  and  elastic. 

One  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of  liydrostatics  (the  principle  of  the  equal 
transmission  of  pressure)  is  that  a  pressure  on  any  area,  A,  of  the  surface  of  a 
fluid  is  transmitted  equally  and  at  right  angles  to  every  portion  of  the  surface 
having  an  area  equal  to  A.  Suppose  a  vessel  of  any  shape  to  be  filled  with  water, 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  its  bottom  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  vertical 
column  of  water,  the  base  of  which  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  bottom  and  the 
height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  fluid.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  are 
also  subject  to  pressure,  and  the  pressure  exerted  on  any  area  on  the  side  of  the 
vessel  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  flaid  the  area  of  which  Is  equal  to 
that  of  the  area  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  height  of  which  Is  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  area  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  a  hole  were  made  in  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  the  fluid  would  escape  as  a  jet ;  and  if  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  maintaining  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  the  rapidity  of  the 
outflow  (into  vacuum)  would  be  that  gained  by  a  body  falling  from  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  to  the  level  of  the  aperture ;  that  is,  the  rapidity  of  the 
outflow  in  unit  of  time  would  be  as  the  square  root  of  twice  the  height  of  the 
fall  multiplied  by  gravity,  v^=2gs^  or  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  pressure. 
The  rate  of  efflux  from  the  aperture,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  fluid  flows  out, 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  and  the  size  of  the  aperture.  If  k  be  the  area 
of  the  aperture  and  v  the  velocity,  then,  in  a  unit  of  time,  a  portion  of  liquid 
will  have  passed  through  the  aperture  equal  to  a  length,  v,  of  a  cylinder  of  which 
k  is  the  base,  therefore  vk  is  the  quantity  which  flows  out  in  a  unit  of  time,  or 
vk  is  the  rate  of  efflux.  This  is  strictly  true  when  the  fluid  issues  from  a  tube  of 
some  length,  so  that  no  contracted  vein  is  formed.  If  there  is  no  pipe,  but  only 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  then  there  will  be  such  a  vein,  and  k  must  be  taken 
as  its  section.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  tube  were  fixed  horizontally  into  the 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  a  part  of  the  pressure  would  be  used  in  overcoming 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube,  and  consequently  the  rapidity  of 
outflow  would  be  diminished,  and  the  longer  the  pipe  the  greater  would  be  the 
diminution.  When  a  fluid  passes  along  a  tube,  the  layer  next  the  wall  of  the 
tube  may  be  regarded  as  immovable,  so  the  friction  which  the  pressure  has  to 
overcome  is  not  that  of  the  fluid  on  the  wall  of  the  tube  but  the  cohesion  of  the 
central  core  of  fluid  to  the  thin  skin  of  fluid  next  the  wall  of  the  tube.  Again, 
we  may  consider  the  fluid  in  a  tube  as  consisting  of  several  layers,  one  next  the 
wall  of  the  tube  practically  immovable,  another  nearer  the  centre  moving  with  a 
certain  velocity,  a  third  still  nearer  the  centre  moving  more  rapidly,  until  we 
reach  the  central  stream  where  the  velocity  is  greatest. 
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The  moYements  of  fluids  in  rigid  tubes  may  be  experimentally  studied 
by  connecting  together  pieces  of  glass  tubing,  of  equal  calibre,  having 
vertical  tubes  (piezometers)  from  2  to  4  metres  high,  of  the  form  of  an 
inverted  T,  thus  X»  inserted  at  various  distances  in  the  course  of  the 
horizontal  tube.  To.  one  end  of  the  long  horizontal  tube  is  connected 
by  indiariubber  tubing  a  pressure-bottle  full  of  water,  which  may  be 
raised  to  any  required  height  so  as  to  graduate  the  pressure. 

When  a  clip  is  taken  off  the  india-rubber  tubing,  between  the  pressure- 
bottle  and  the  horizontal  tube,  the  rise  of  water  in  the  piezometers 
indicates  the  amount  of  pressure  at  the  position  of  each  piezometer.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  side  pressure  in  the  horizontal  tube  is  highest 
nearest  the  pressure-bottle,  that  it  is  less  and  less  as  we  recede  from  the 
source  of  pressure,  and  that  it  reaches  zero  at  the  far  end  of  the  horizontal 
tube,  from  which  the  fluid  is  flowing.  Thus  it  also  appears  that  in  tubes 
of  equal  calibre  the  resistance  due  to  internal  friction  is  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  tube.  The  rapidity  of  outflow  from  tubes  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  cross-sectional-area  (i,  diameter;  circumference  = 

3*14 
3*14  (f,  and  cross-sectional-area,  or  lumen ^——- .  d^),  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  the  tube.  In  a  tube  of  uniform  calibre,  fluid 
will  flow  through  each  cross-sectional-area  with  a  certain  velocity,  which 
will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  amount  of 
friction. 

The  mean  rapidity  may  be  regarded  as  equal  in  aU  parts  of  the  tube,  and  it 
varies  :  (a)  with  the  calibrt  of  the  tube,  increasing  as  the  calibre  becomes  greater  ; 
(&)  with  the  lengUi  of  the  tube,  the  shorter  the  tube,  the  greater  the  rapidity  ;  (c) 
with  the  preMtire,  the  rapidity  increasing  as  the  square  root  of  the  pressure,  except 
in  capillary  tubes,  when  it  is  directly  as  the  pressure ;  {d)  with  the  nature  of  the 
fluid,  thus  water  will  flow  in  a  tube  with  twice  the  velocity  of  serum  and  four 
times  the  velocity  of  blood,  viscous  fluids  moving  more  slowly  than  limpid  fluids ;  {e) 
with  the  temperature  of  the  fluid,  increasing  as  the  temperature  rises  with  a  given 
fluid ;  and  {J)  with  the  degree  of  friction  in  the  tube,  being  slower  where  the 
friction  is  great,  and  faster  where  it  is  small.  The  volumes  of  the  fluids  discharged 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  discharging  tubes,  except  in 
capillary  tubes,  when  they  are  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameters. 
In  tubes  of  unequal  calibre,  at  different  parts  of  their  course,  the  velocity  of  the 
current  varies — it  is  slower  in  the  wide  part  of  the  tube  and  more  rapid  in  the 
narrow  parts.  In  tubes  of  unequal  calibre,  the  pressure  does  not  diminish 
uniformly  from  point  to  point  of  the  tube :  in  the  wide  part  of  the  tube  the  pressure 
is  greater,  but  in  the  narrow  portions  it  is  less,  than  the  sum  of  the  resistances 
to  be  overcome.  When  a  fluid  passes  from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  tube  there 
Ib  a  sudden  increase,  and  when  from  a  narrower  to  a  wider  tube,  a  sudden 
diminution,  of  pressure  ;  the  pressure  rises  in  front  of  a  narrowing  in  the  calibre 
of  the  tube  and  it  falls  before  widening. 
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Twistings  and  bendings  of  tubes  increase  the  resistunc^^  as  the  fluid  presses  more 
on  the  convex  than  on  the  concave  side  of  the  bend,  thus  increasing  the  resistance 
on  the  convex  side.  Division  of  a  tube  into  two  or  more  branches  increases  the 
resistance  and  diminishes  the  propelling  power.  If  we  have  to  deal  with  a  system 
of  tubes  instead  of  with  one  tube,  the  same  amount  of  fluid  passes  through  any 
given  cross-sectional-area  of  the  system,  and  therefore  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cross-sectional-area,  diminishing  as  the  croes- 
sectional-area  increases. 

Ab  we  pass  from  the  arteries  to  the  capillaries,  the  area  of  the  system 
of  smaller  vessels  is  always  greater  than  the  area  of  the  parent  vessel 
from  which  they  spring,  the  only  exception  being  that  the  area  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  is  greater  than  that  of  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 
In  the  circulation,  instead  of  a  pressure  derived  from  a  head  of  water, 
such  as  we  have  considered  in  the  experiment  with  piezometers,  we  have 
that  exerted  by  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  The  heart,  however,  does 
not  exert  pressure  constantly  but  intermittently,  and  we  have  also  to 
deal  in  the  arteries  not  with  rigid  but  with  elastic  tubes.  If  we 
pump  water  intermittently  through  a  rigid  tube  it  will  issue  from  the 
tube  in  a  series  of  spurts  or  jets,  each  corresponding  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pump,  but  if  we  pump  the  water  into  an  elastic  tube  of  suflScient 
length,  it  will  issue  as  a  continuous  stream.  This  is  the  condition  of 
the  flow  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  in  which  there  is  a  continuous 
stream,  although  it  is  forced  onward  by  the  intermittent  action  of  the 
heart,' and  it  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  flow  of  fluids  in  elastic 
tubes. 

When  a  stream  of  water  is  transmitted  intermittently  by  a  series  of 
strokes  of  a  pump,  through  a  long  elastic  tube,  formed,  say  of  india- 
rubber,  the  fluid  does  not  issue  from  the  other  end  in  a  series  of  jets, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  tube  were  rigid,  but  it  flows  continuously, 
as  in  the  pause  between  the  successive  strokes  of  the  pump,  the  outflow 
still  continues.  Consequently  a  continuous  flow  occurs  in  elastic  tubes 
when  the  time  between  two  strokes  of  the  pump  is  shorter  than  the 
duration  of  the  outflow  after  the  first  stroke.  If  the  finger  be  placed  on 
any  part  of  such  a  tube,  and  more  especially  near  the  pump,  an 
expansion  and  relaxation  will  be  felt  with  each  stroke.  Further,  if  the 
right  fore-finger  be  placed  over  the  tube  near  the  pump,  and  the  left 
fore-finger  over  a  more  distant  portion,  a  stronger  impulse  will  be  felt 
with  the  right  than  with  the  left.  There  is  thus  the  transmission  of  a 
wave  along  the  tube,  the  wave  diminishing  in  amplitude  as  the  distance 
from  the  pump  increases.  One  must  distinguish  between  the  trans- 
mission of  this  wave  (an  oscillatory  movement  or  change  of  form  in  the 
column  of  fluid)  and  the  transmission  of  the  current,  that  is  the  transla- 
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tion  of  a  mass  of  fluid  along  the  tube.  Thus,  in  elastic  tubes,  the 
current  is  much  slower  than  the  transmission  of  the  wave.  The  progress 
of  the  wave  of  oscillation  requires  careful  study,  as  it  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  phenomenon  of  the  pulse. 

The  wave  may  be  traced  graphically  by  an  apparatus  devised  by  Marey,  a 
portion  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  133.     It  consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden  box, 


Fio.  1S3. — Section  of  an  apparatus  for  transmitting  the  movement  of  an 
elastic  tube  to  a  recording  tambour ;  a,  tambour,  placed  in  a  wooden  box, 
e,  <,  having  the  membranous  surface  adjusted  over  the  tube  b:  e,  tube 
passing  from  tambour  and  attached  to  the  recording  tambour  by  the 
india-rubber  tube  d.    (Marey.) 

open  at  both  ends,  having  in  its  interior  a  tambour  which  is  carefully  adjusted 
over  the  elastic  tube.  The  slightest  expansion  of  the  tube  acts  on  the  tambour  and 
is  conveyed  by  the  tube  in  connection  with  the  registering  tambour.  By  placing  a 
series  of  these  box-tambours  at  regular  intervals  along  an  elastic  tube,  shut  at  one 


Fio.  134. — Arrangement  of  apparatus  in  the  experiment  for  registering  the 
movement  of  a  wave  along  an  elastic  tube ;  a,  6,  long  elastic  tube  of  india- 
rubber,  passing  from  the  vessel  d  under  the  tambours,  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  and  6, 
to  the  vessel,  t.  Force-pump,  or  syringe,  seen  at  c.  Each  receiving 
tambour  is  connected  with  a  recording  tambour  and  all  are  adjusted  to  the 
cylinder  as  at  g ;  /i»  the  chronograph,  worked  by  the  current  from  the 
battery,  *',  interrupted  by  the  tuning  fork,  h.  The  small  arrows  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  impulse  from  the  receiving  to  the  recording  tambour. 

end,  and  connecting  each  with  a  registering  tambour  as  seen  in  Fig.  134,  the  various 
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phenomena  may  be  recorded  with  precision.    The  experiment  \a  conducted 
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Fig.  185.— TracinRB  of  tho  movements  of  a  wavo  in  a  shut  elastic  tube.  The 
length  of  the  horizontal  dotted  lines  i  to  vi  represents  time,  as  registered  by 
the  chronoB;raph=50  vibrations  per  second.  The  tambours  were  placed  at 
distances  of  20  centimetres  along  the  elastic  tube,  so  that  from  i  to  li,  from  U 
to  iii,  from  iii  to  iv,  from  iv  to  v,  and  from  v  to  vi  the  distance  is  20  centi- 
metres. The  letters  a,  b,  c,  a'  in  the  six  superposed  tracings,  mark  each  the 
summit  uf  the  same  wave,  and  thus  its  proflfress  may  be  followed.  Thus  la, 
2a,  8a,  4a,  6a,  and  6a  indicate  the  progress  of  the  wave  a,  and  the  arrows  indi- 
cate tne  direction  in  which  it  is  propagated.  When  the  positive  wave  reaches 
the  shut  end  of  the  tube,  it  is  reflecteof,  and  the  course  of  the  reflected  wave 
is  indicated  by  the  letters  a'  6.  a'  6,  a'  4.  a'  8,  a'  2,  and  a'  1.  The  secondary  waves 
are  indicated  by  the  letters  6,  c,  d  ;  thus  h  is  the  second  wave,  e  the  third,  d 
tho  fourth.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  waves  are  much  less  marked  ;  6 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  third  tambour,  that  is  to  say,  it  traverses  only  a 
distance  of  40  centimetres ;  while  c  does  not  pass  beyond  20  centimetres. 
The  arrows  on  the  right,  above  a',  should  be  reversed.    (Marey.) 

follows :  after  adjusting  all  the  tambours  and  the  chronograph  so  that  they  can  be 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  cylinder  when  it  has  attained  its  maximum  velocity, 
a  sudden  impulse  is  given  to  the  force-pump,  e,  so  as  to  send  a  wave  along 
the  elastic  tube,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  recording  tambours  and  chronograph 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  cylinder.  The  tambour  1  acts  first,  then  2,  3, 
and  so  on,  each  inscribing  its  curve  on  the  cylinder,  and  time  is  registered  by  the 
chronograph  (Fig.  134).  This  tracing  shows :  ( I )  the  rapidity  of  the  propagation  of 
the  wave ;  (2)  the  movement  of  the  reflected  voave  ;  (3)  the  changes  in  height  of  the 
wave  at  different  parts  of  its  course ;  (4)  the  successive  changes  of  fwm  of  the 
wave;  and  (5)  the  formation  of  aecondary  tcaves  from  a  single  impulse.  The 
rapidity  of  the  wave  may  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the  time  which  ensues 
between  the  instant  of  its  appearance  under  the  first  tambour,  and  the  moment 
it  appears  under  the  second.  Thus  if  we  draw  a  line  from  the  summit  of  each 
wave  down  to  the  chronographio  tracing  (see  Fig.  135),  the  rapidity  may  be 
measured  with  ease,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  experiment  the  wave  travels 
20  cm.  in  ^  sec— that  is,  the  wave  has  a  velocity  of  about  10  metres  per  second. 
The  chief  point  to  notice  with  regard  to  the  reflected  wave  is  that  it  almost  blends 
with  the  advancing  wave  near  the  shut  end  of  the  tube  (see  line  vi,  6  a  and  a'  in 
Fig.  135),  and  that  it  is  further  and  further  distant  from  the  advancing  wave  aa 
we  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  force-pump.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  wave 
has  two  maxima,  aa  regards  amplitude,  one  at  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  that  the 
minimum  is  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  After  an  exhaustive  research  conducted 
in  this  manner  by  Marey,  he  arrives  at  the  following  amongst  other  conclusions, 
all  of  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  hydraulics  of  the  circulation,  and 
on  a  correct  explanation  of  the  pulse :  Ml)  When  a  fluid  enters  intermittently  and 
rapidly  an  elastic  conduit,  it  forms  a  series  of  positive  waves,  which  are  trans- 
mitted with  a  velocity  independent  of  the  movement  of  translation  of  the  fluid  ; 
(2)  The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  is  proportional  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  tube ; 
it  varies  in  inverse  ratip  with  the  density  of  the  fluid  employed ;  it  diminishes 
gradually  in  the  progress  of  the  wave  ;  and  it  increases  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
impulsion  of  the  fluid;  (3)  The  amplitude  of  the  wave  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  entering  the  tube,  and  to  the  suddenness  of  its  entrance;  it 
diminishes  gradually  during  the  course  of  the  wave ;  (4)  When  the  a£9ux  of  fluid 
in  the  tube  is  short  and  energetic,  it  may  also  form,  with  a  single  impulse,  a  series 
of  secondary  waves,  according  to  the  laws  of  vibratory  movement ;  (5)  When  fluid 
enters  the  tube  in  great  quantity,  and  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  its  prolonged 
afilux  is  opposed  by  a  retrograde  oscillation  which  gives  origin  to  secondary 
waves ;  (6)  When  fluid  is  propelled  into  two  branched  tubes,  of  similar  calibres 
and  thicknesses  of  walls,  a  very  complicated  mixture  of  waves  passes  from  the 
one  tube  into  the  other.  But,  in  the  conditions  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  aorta  does  not  permit  the  passage  of  waves  from  one  artery  into  another. 
The  aorta  has  its  proper  waves,  which  it  transmits  into  all  the  arteries,  to  be 
there  transformed,  more  or  less;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aorta  acts  as  an 
elastic  reservoir  for  all  waves  passing  backwards  from  the  arteries,  absorbing 
them  completely,  so  that  the  waves  of  each  artery  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
are  never  transmitted  into  any  other  artery  or  arteries;  (7)  When  a  fluid  is 
intermittently  propelled  through  two  tubes  of  equal  lengths,  the  one  rigid  and 

*  Marey,  "Movement  des  Ondes  Liquides."    Phyttiologie  JLXi)erimentale,  1875, 
p.  87. 
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the  other  elastic,  more  fluid  will  be  discharged  in  a  given  time  by  the  elastic  than 
by  the  rigid  tube.  If  an  elastic  tube  become  suddenly  narrowed,  or  if  the  amount 
of  fluid  in  a  given  length  of  tube  be  suddenly  increased  or  diminished,  as  by 
pressing  or  sucking,  a  negatit^  wave  will  be  formed.  It  is  important  to  notice 
the  distinction  between  the  rapidity  of  the  progression  of  the  wave  in  the  wall 
of  the  tube  and  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  fluid  in  the  tube. 

E.  H.  Weber  gives  the  velocity  of  waves  in  an  elastic  tube  of  35*5  mm.  in 
diameter  and  4  mm.  in  thickness  of  wall  at  11*5  metres  per  second,  and  Donders 
states  it  at  11-13  metres  per  second  (34-44  feet).  Increase  of  pressure  in  the  tube 
lessens  the  velocity  of  the  wave.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  also  affects 
the  velocity.  Thus  the  wave  ia  propagated  four  times  more  slowly  in  mercury 
than  in  water.  Moens  has  formulated  the  following  laws  as  to  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  waves  in  elastic  tabes : — (1)  It  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid;  (2)  it  is  as  the  square  root  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  the  lateral  pressure  being  the  same;  (3)  it  is  inversely  as 
the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  lateral  pressure  being  the  same ; 
(4)  it  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  elastic  co>efficient  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  the 
lateral  pressure  being  the  same. 

The  application  of  these  facts  to  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation 
will  be  seen  in  discussing  the  circulation  in  the  arteries. 


Chap.   II.  — THE    STRUCTURE    AND    PROPERTIES    OF   THE 
BLOOD-VESSELS. 

The  blood-vessels  consist  of  the  arteries  carrying  the  blood  from  the 
heart  and  terminating  in  the  capUlaries,  in  which  the  blood  is  brought 
into  intimate  relation  to  the  tissues ;  these  again  empty  into  the  veins, 
which  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  heart. 

An  Artery  has  three  coats:  (1)  tunica  intima,  (2)  tunica  media^  and 
(3)  tunica  adventUia.  The  tunica  media  shows  a  transverse,  while  the 
other  two  show  a  longitudinal,  disposition  of  their  structural  elements. 
The  structure  and  thickness  of  the  coats  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  artery,  and  therefore  we  may  divide  arteries  into  small,  medium- 
sized,  and  large  arteries.  By  a  small  artery,  or  arteriole,  we  understand 
the  arteries  shortly  before  their  transition  into  capillaries.  The  inner 
coat  of  such  vessels  {tunica  iniima)  consists  of  elongated  spindle-shaped 
endothelial  cells  and  of  a  structureless  elastic  membrane,  often  per- 
forated with  holes,  and  hence  (especially  in  arteries  of  larger  size) 
termed  the  fenestrated  memhratie  of  Henle,  The  middle  coat  {tunica  media) 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  arranged  spirally 
or  circularly  round  the  tube.  In  arteries  somewhat  larger  than  arterioles 
this  layer  is  more  complicated.      The  outer  layer  {tunica  adventUia) 
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is  fonned  of  bundles  of  connective  tissue  fibres,  mingled  with  elastic 

fibres.    Next,  we  have  arteries  of  medium  size  (Fig.  138),  and  under  this 

name  we  may  include  all  the  arteries  of  the  body 

except  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery.     In 

these  the  tunica  iiUima  has  become  thicker,  owing 

to  the  development  of  a  network  of  elastic  fibres 

and  of  connective  tissue  (enclosing  flattened  cells) 

being  interposed  between   the  endothelial  layer 

and  the  fenestrated  membrane.     The  tunica  media, 

contains   not  only  several  layers  of  involuntary 

muscle,  but  also  widely-meshed  networks  of  fine 

elastic  fibres.    The  tunica  adventitia  is  also  thick. 

A  layer  of    strong    elastic  fibres   exists   at    the  ?»"•  13;.— An   artery  of 

.  Intermediate    size :    a,    o. 

boundary  with  the  tunica  media  ;  this  layer  has  been  openings  of  branches  and 

,     ,         ,       .     ,  i.     7  .  7         .  .     /T^.       positions  of  lining  of  vessel; 

termed  the  elastic  layer  of  the  tunica  adventitia  (Fiff.  t>,  6, 6,  muscular  coat  show- 

1         /»i  .11  *"fif  transverse  nuclei ;  c,  c, 

138,  A,  e).     Involuntary  muscular  fibres,  m  small  coat  of  areolar  tissue, 
longitudinal  bundles,  also  occur  in  the  tunica  adventitia  of  medium-sized 
vessels. 


Fio.  187.— Portions  of  small  arteries  of  man.  x  240  d.  t,  nuclei 
(rf  lufuea  intimaf  the  contours  of  the  cells  not  being  seen ; 
«,  tuniea  nudia^  showing  the  nuclei  of  the  transverse  layer 
of  smooth  muscle ;  a,  nuclei  of  tunica  adventitia ;  A.  artery, 
outer  surface  ;  5,  artery,  view  of  inner  surface.  At  to '^  observe 
section  of  nuclei  of  muscular  layer.  C,  arteriole  before  transi- 
tion into  capillary.  The  tuniea  media  consists  here  of  isolated 
ceDs  of  involuntaiy  muscle.    (Method  No.  57,  Appendix.) 


Fio.  188.— Portion  of  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  brachial 
artery  of  man.  x  60  d. 
J,  tunica  inlima:  the  wind- 
ing line  is  the  elastic  internal 
sheath.  M,  tunica  media; 
observe  the  small  rod-shaped 
nuclei  of  the  muscular  layer; 
A,  tuniea  adventitia;  con- 
taining voMvosorum  ;  e,  elas- 
tic layer.  At  x  we  see  a 
transverse  section  of  a  few 
muscular  fibres.  (Method 
No.  53,  Appendix.) 


In  the  case  of  large  arteries  (aorta  and  pulmonary),  the  tunica  intima 
shows  endothelial  cells  of  a  polygonal  form.  The  layers  of  connective 
tissue  below  these  cells  are  denser  than  in  the  medium  sized  arteries, 
and  they  are  mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  elastic  tissue  and 
connective  tissue  cells.     These  layers  also  form  networks,  the  meshes 
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of  which  become  denser  as  we  approach  the  tuniai  media,  and  finally 
they  pass  over  into  a  fenestrated  membrane  which  is  the  representative 
of  the  elastic  layer  in  the  tunica  intima  of  small  and  medium  sized 
arteries.  The  tunica  media  of  large  arteries  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
elastic  tissue,  far  surpassing  the  muscular  elements.     In  place  of  thin 


yfj- 


Fio.  139.—  Portion  of  a  trans- 
verae  section  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  of  man.  x  50  d.  J,  tunica 
intima;  M,  tunica  media,  the 
clear  lines  or  bands  represent 
eluAtic  elements ;  A,  tunica  ad- 
ventitia.  (Method  No.  69, 
Appendix.) 


ms^ 


Fio.  140.— Endothelium  of 
the  artery  of  a  kitten  in 
situ.  X  240  d.  At  x  the 
cement  substance  binding 
together  the  muscular 
fibres  in  the  tunica  media 
is  seen.  (Method  No.  GO, 
Appendix.) 


networks,  there  are  dense  masses  of  strong  elastic  tissue  alternating 
with  layers  of  smooth  muscle.  These  elastic  layers  are  also  well 
developed  in  the  carotid  arteries.  Both  the  elastic  and  the  muscular 
layers  are  arranged  circularly  round  the  tube,  and  layers  of  muscle 
also  run  obliquely  through  the  layers  of  elastic  tissue.  The  tunica 
adventitia  of  the  large  arteries  is  similar  to  that  on  medium  sized  ones, 
with  the  exception  that  it  has  no  special  elastic  layer.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  coats  of  the  smaller  arteries  show  a  considerable  development 
of  the  muscular  coat,  whilst  in  the  larger  it  is  the  elastic  coat  that 
attains  the  preponderance.  In  many  of  the  larger  arteries  there  are 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  at  the  boundary  of  the  middle  and  inner 
coat.  Such  are  met  with  in  the  aorta,  iliac,  superior  mesenteric, 
splenic,  renal,  external  to  the  middle  coat,  and  in  the  umbilical  arteries, 
there  is  a  longitudinal  layer  internal,  and  another  external  to  the 
circular  layer.  (Schafer.)  Whilst  the  circular  fibres,  on  contracting, 
must  narrow  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  the  longitudinal  may  tend  to 
keep  the  vessel  open.  In  the  external  coat  of  the  larger  arteries, 
minute  vessels,  vasa  vasorum,  exist  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tissue 
elements  of  the  arterial  wall. 
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The  Veins  show  the  same  coats  as  an  artery,  with  differences  in 
detail  The  elastic  layer  is  less  developed  in  the  internal  coat;  the 
middle  coat  is  much  thinner  and  has  less  elastic  tissue,  hut  more 
connective  tissue.  The  tunica  intima  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of 
elongated  or  (in  the  great  veins)  more  polygonal  endothelial  cells. 
Many  veins  have  semilunar  folds  of  the  internal  coat  strengthened 
with  fibrous  tissue,  forming  valves.  In  some  veins  (iliac,  femoral, 
umbilical),  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  found  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  middle  coat ;  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  hepatic  veins,  and  portal 
veins,  these  longitudinal  fibres  are  external  to  JL. 
the  circular  coat ;  in  the  superior  vena  cava  and 
upper  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  the  circular 
coat  is  wanting ;  and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater^ 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  retina,  bones,  and  the 
venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  placenta  fio.  ui.— TnuMverse  section 

,  ,  .  /«  ,     -      V        «,,        of  the  wall  of  the  rexuU  vein  of 

have    no    muscular    tissue.      (Schafer.)      Tlie  num.    x  50  d.    /,  tunica 

^   ,  ,  1  •         1  1  A  intima:  Jf,  very  thin  tunica 

portal  and  renal  veins  have  a  layer  of  con-  media;  a,  tunica  advemuia, 
siderable  thickness  of  longitudinally  dispersed  lunta^^  miucie^cut  acrou. 
muscular  fibres  (Fig.  141).  Valves  exist  in  <m««^«<i  ^o. «,  Appendix.) 
the  larger  veins  only,  especially  in  those  of  the  limbs ;  they  are  not 
found  in  the  veins  of  the  viscera,  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal,  of 
the  bones,  nor  in  the  umbilical  vein.  The  epithelial  cells  on  the  side 
of  the  valve  over  which  the  blood  passes  are  more  elongated  than  on 
the  cardiac  side,  where  the  long  axes  of  the  cells  are  placed  transversely. 
This  arrangement  diminishes  friction. 

The  ultimate  or  most  minute  Capillaries  present  the  simplest  type 
of  structure,  consisting  of  tubes  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  transparent, 
thin,  nucleated,  endothelial  cells,  joined  by  their  margins  (Fig.  142). 
A  perfectly  fresh  capillary  does  not  show  the  edges  of  the  cells,  owing 
to  the  uniform  refractive  property  of  the  wall  of  the  tube.  The  nuclei 
show  an  intemuclear  plexus  of  fibrils.  The  cement  substance  uniting 
the  cells  is  stained  black  by  a  -25  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(Pig.  143).  Here  and  there  minute  dots  or  slits  may  be  seen,  which 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  openings  (stomata  or  stiffmata).  As 
an  artery  passes  into  a  capillary,  the  coats  become  simpler  in  structure. 
The  circular  muscle  fibres  of  the  tunica  media  become  fewer  in  number 
and  wider  apart  until  they  disappear.  The  tunica  adventitia  also 
gradually  vanishes.  The  ultimate  capillaries  divide  and  subdivide 
without  becoming  much  reduced  in  calibre,  while  they  form  networks, 
the  size  of  the  mesh  of  which  varies  in  different  organs.  The  narrowest 
meshes  occur  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  the  wider  in  muscle,  under 
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serous  membranes,  and  in  the  organs  of  sense.     The  widest  capillaries 
occur  in  the  liver,  and  the  narrowest  in  the  retina  and  in  muscle 


Fio.  142.— CapiUaries  of  Tarious  size ;  a, 
capillary  much  magnified  and  acted  on 
by  nitrate  of  silyer,  so  aa  to  show  that  it 
is  composed  of  flattened  cells ;  6,  a 
smaller  vessel  showing  the  same;  c,  a 
small  artery  or  vein  showing  transverse 
or  longitudinal  nuclei ;  d,  ultimate 
capillary  from  pia  mater  of  sheep's  brain. 


Fio.  143.— Varieties  of 
endothelium  ;  a,  from 
pleura  ;  c,  from  vessels ; 
If  two  detached  cells. 


(Fig.  61,  p.  110).  In  the  transparent  parts  of  animals,  such  as  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot,  the  mesenteiy  and  lung  of  the  frog,  and  the  tail 
of  a  fish,  the  blood  may  be  seen  flowing  through  the  capillary  network 
from  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  The  current  is  rapid  in  the  small 
arteries,  less  rapid  in  the  veins,  and  slow  in  the  capillaries.  It  is  also 
fastest  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  and  slowest  near  the  wall.  The 
colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  be  seen  to  pass  from  the  centre 
of  the  stream  to  the  margins,  to  adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
blood-vessel,  and  occasionally  to  pass  through  the  coats  of  the  more 
minute  vessels,  appearing  in  the  surrounding  tissues  as  migratory  cells 
Fig.  89),  p.  166). 

All  medium-sized  and  large  blood-vessels  have  minute  blood-vessels 
in  their  walls,  vasa  vasorum,  and  exclusively  in  the  tunica  adventUia, 
The  tunica  intima  has  no  vessels.  Blood-vessels  are  supplied  with  nerves 
forming  a  plexus  of  delicate  fibres.  These  are  distributed  to  the  plain 
muscular  fibres.  Many  blood-vessels  are  surrounded  by  lymphatics, 
which  are  sometimes  so  wide  as  to  form  sheaths,  termed  perivascular 
canals  or  spaces. 

Even  in  the  smallest  vessels  the  following  differences  may  be  obsen'ed  between 
arterioles  and  venules  :  "  The  veins  are  larger  than  the  corresponding  arteries ; 
they  branch  at  less  acute  angles  ;  their  muscular  cells  are  fewer,  and  their 
epithelium  ceUs  less  elongated  ;  the  elastic  layer  of  the  inner  coat  is  always  less 
marked^  and  sooner  disappears.''    (Schafer.) 
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The  Cavenumg  spaces^  as  existiiig  in  erectile  tissaes  {corpus  cavemosum  of  the 
penis),  consist  of  the  anastomoses  of  large  veins  of  unequal  calibre.  The  walls 
and  partitions  have  numerous  perforations,  threads  of  delicate  tissue,  covered 
with  epithelium,  pass  through  the  cavities,  and  the  walls  are  strengthened  by 
connective  tissue. 

The  cohesion  of  vessels  is  great  and  their  elasticity  is  small  and  perfect. 
The  walls  of  blood-vessels  have  the  property  of  contractility,  by  which 
alterations  take  place  in  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  and  consequently  in 
the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  a  part. 


Chap.   III.— THE  ARTERIAL   CIRCULATION. 

The  arterial  walls  are  at  the  same  time  muscular  and  elastic ;  the  ' 
muscular  coat,  as  already  stated,  predominating  in  the  smaller,  whilst 
the  elastic  coat  is  strong  in  the  greater  arteries.  The  chief  action  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  greater  vessels  is  to  transmute  the  unequal  move- 
ment of  the  blood  in  the  large  arteries,  caused  by  the  intermittent  action 
of  the  ventricle,  into  a  uniform  flow  in  the  capillaries.  Thus,  when  the  , 
ventricle  contracts,  it  propels  a  certain  amount  of  blood  into  the  elastic 
aorta  which  expands  in  all  directions.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricle,  the  vis  a  tergo  is  removed,  the  aorta  recoils  by 
its  elasticity  so  as  to  close,  on  the  one  hand,  the  semilunar  valves,  and 
on  the  other,  to  force  part  of  its  contents  into  the  vessels  farther 
onwards.  These,  in  turn,  as  they  already  contain  a  quantity  of  blood, 
expand,  recover  by  an  elastic  recoil,  and  transmit  the  movements  with 
diminished  intensity.  Thus  the  blood  is  driven  along  the  vessels  by 
the  action  (1)  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  (2)  of  the  elastic  recoil  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  occurring  during  the  intervals  between  the 
ventricular  systoles.  As  the  sum  of  the  diameters  of  the  branches  of  an 
artery  is  always  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  artery  from  which  they 
sprung,  and  as  the  arteries  divide  and  sub-divide  very  quickly  as  they 
advance  to  the  periphery,  the  total  capacity  of  the  smaller  arteries  is 
very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  large  ones.  Each  systole  of  the  ^ 
ventricle,  however,  throws  into  the  vessels  the  same  amount  of  blood, 
so  the  distension  of  the  large  arteries  will  be  greater  than  the  distension 
of  the  small  ones,  or,  in  other  words,  the  size  of  the  wave  will  gradually  | 
diminish  as  we  pass  from  the  large  arteries  to  the  smaller  ones,  and  the  > 
smaller  will  be  both  the  distension  and  the  elastic  recoil.  Then  the 
wave  will  frequently  suffer  a  reflexion  at  points  where  an  artery  divides 
into  two  branches,  and  finally  the  frictional  resistance  will  be  increased 
II.  R 
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as  the  lumen  of  the  individnal  branches  diminishes.  Thus  the  wave 
set  up  by  the  ventricular  systole  is  gradually  weakened,  and  it  ceases 
when  it  reaches  the  capillaries.  The  effect  is,  as  already  stated,  that 
the  blood  flows  in  the  capillaries  in  a  continuous  stream.  By  these 
actions  a  series  of  movements,  consisting  of  expansions  and  relaxations, 
gradually  diminishing  in  amplitude,  pass  along  the  arterial  system, 
from  the  greater  to  the  smaller  vessels,  the  latter  becoming,  as 
already  pointed  out,  less  and  less  elastic.  These  expansions  and 
relaxations  of  the  arterial  wall,  passing  along  like  a  wave,  constitute 
the  pulse. 

The  pulse  then  represents  the  transmission  of  an  undulating  move- 
ment, not  the  progression  of  the  fluid,  the  blood,  in  the  vessels.  The 
undulations  of  the  pulse  travel  with  a  rapidity  of  8*6  metres  per  sec, 
about  30  times  faster  than  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  blood, 
which,  in  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horse,  has  been  estimated  to  be  300 
mm.  per  sec. 

E.  H.  Weber  showed  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulse  wave  from  the  heart  to  the 
capillaries  is  aboat  8 '6  metres  per  sec.  The  time  required  by  a  wave  to  advance 
its  own  length  is  that  of  the  duration  of  the  cause  of  the  wave,  and  as  in  this  case 
the  cause,  the  ventricular  systole,  lasts  >3  sec,  then  8*6  x  -3 =2 '6  metres,  the  length 
of  the  pulse  wave.  As  the  distance  to  be  travelled  is  less  than  2*6  metres,  it  follows 
that  a  complete  wave  never  at  one  time  exists  in  the  arteries.  In  the  dog,  the 
pulse  wave  travels  4*75  metres  per  sec,  and  taking  the  pulse  beat  at  90  per 
minute,  the  length  of  the  pulse  wave  in  this  animal  will  be  1*3  metre. 


THE  PULSE. 

(a)  The  movements  of  the  arteries,  termed  the  pulse,  are  registered  graphically 
by  means  of  instruments  termed  itphygmoffraphs.  In  1829,  Poiseuille  invented  a 
ptLUe-meaaurer  consisting  of  an  oblong  box  filled  with  a  fluid  and  placed  around  an 
exposed  arfceiy.  A  vertical  tube  communicated  with  the  interior  of  the  box  and 
the  column  of  fluid  rose  in  this  tube  and  oscillated  with  each  pulse  beat.  About 
1850,  Herisson  and  Chelius  used  a  glass  tube  having  a  funnel-shaped  end  over 
which  a  membrane  was  tightly  stretched.  The  tube  and  funnel-end  were  filled 
with  mercury,  and  when  the  membrane  was  placed  over  a  pulsating  artery  the 
mercury  moved  with  each  beat  This  was  called  a  tubular  sphygmometer.  About 
the  same  period,  Upham  and  Kemp  constructed  a  sphyrpnophone  consisting  of  a 
funnel-shaped  tube  at  each  end  of  a  long  thick-walled  elastic  tube  filled  with 
fluid.  The  end  of  each  funnel  was  covered  by  a  membrane.  One  membrane 
was  placed  over  the  pulse,  the  pulse-beat  caused  an  oscillation  in  the  fluid  in  the 
tube,  raising  the  membrane  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  and  thus  affecting  a 
continuous  current  of  electricity  so  as  to  ring  an  electric  bell  with  each  pulse  beat. 
In  1855,  Vierordt  constnicted  the  first  sphygmograph,  substituting  for  a  column 
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of  fluid  a  lever  placed  on  the  puLse,  communicating  with  a  system  of  levers^and 
thus  amplifying  the  movement.  This  instrument,  although  clumsy,  is  the  parent 
of  all  sphygmographs,  of  which  there  are  now  many  modifications.  The  best  form 
is  that  of  Marey,  devised  in  1861  (Figs  144  and  145).      It  consists  essentially  of  a 


FlO.  144.- 


I.— Marey's  sphygmograph  in  position,   a.  Framework  bound  to  the 
r  for  adjusting  pressure  to  the  vessel ;  c,  lever,  writing  on  smoked 
d.    (Marey.) 


the  arm; 
paper 


Fio.  145  .—Transmitting  portion  of  Marejr's  sph  vgmograph. 
hf  ivory  plate  applied  to  the  artery ;  a.  steel  spring  ;  d, 
fine  screw  workmg  on  the  wheel,  e,  on  the  axle  of  which 
the  lever  is  fixed.  The  arrows  represent  the  direction  of 
the  movements  of  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  arrangement  increases  greatly  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  movements  over  the  pulse.    (Marey.) 

long  lever  which  is  moved  near  the  fulcrum  by  a  screw  acting  on  a  small  horizontal 
wheel,  from  whose  axle  projects  the  long,  light,  wooden  lever.  The  point  of 
the  screw  rests  on  a  flat  disk  of  steel  or  ivory  at  the  end  of  an  elastic  spring  which 
presses  the  ivoiy  disk  or  pad  on  the  artery.  The  lever  inscribes  the  movements 
on  a  blackened  surface,  usually  a  strip  of  paper  smoked  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
burning  turpentine,  carried  in  front  of  the  point  of  the  lever  by  clockwork.  In 
the  instrument,  as  modified  by  Mahomed,  Byrom  Braniwell  (Fig.  146),  and 
others,  there  is  an  arrangement  for  adjusting  the  amount  of  pressure  made  on  the 
artery  by  the  ivory  pad,  so  that  tracings  may  be  taken  at  difierent  times  from  the 
same  artery  with  different  or  with  the  same  pressures  (Fig.  147.)  The  tracings 
are  "  fixed  "  by  passing  them  through  shellac  or  photographic  varnish.  Various 
other  forms  of  sphygmographs  have  been  devised  by  Pond,  Mach,  Brondgeest, 
Dudgeon,  Laudois,  and  Fleming.  Landois,  Rlemensiewiecz,  and  Mayer  have  also 
used  gas  sphygmoscopes  consisting  of  a  small  casket  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed 
of  membrane.     The  casket  is  provided  with  an  inlet  and  outlet  tube  for  the 
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conveyance  of  gas.  The  inlet  tube  being  connected  with  an  ordinary  gas  tap  and 
the  outlet  with  a  small  gas  burner,  the  flame  is  lit,  and  the  membrane  is  placed 
over  the  pulse.  Each  pulse-beat,  by  varying  the  pressure  in  the  casket,  affects  the 
flame  which  beats  synchronously  with  the  pulse-beat.  Czermak  placed  a  small 
bit  of  silvered  glass  on  the  pulse,  and  from  it  reflected  a  beam  of  light  on  a  moving 
photographic  surface,  and  thus  obtained  a  picture  of  the  pulse  curve.  Stein, 
Landois,  and  Richardson  have  caused  the  pulse  to  act  on  a  microphone  and 
telephone.  Waldenburg  has  registered  the  tension,  the  diameter  of  the  artery, 
and  the  volume  of  the  pulse  on  a  dial  slowly  moved  by  clockwork  (the  angiometer, 
or  pulse-clock).  Finally,  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  friction  of  even  the  most 
delicate  apparatus,  Landois  has  allowed  the  stream  of  blood  issuing  from  a 
large  artery  to  strike  against  a  piece  of  paper  drawn  in  front  of  it,  and  has  thus 
obtained  a  JuematUographic  curve  closely  resembling  the  curve  traced  by  sphyg- 
mographs. 


la.  146. — Sphygmograph  of  Mahomed  and  Byrom  Bramwell  showing  arrangement  for  graduating 
pressure  on  art^. 


(b)  Characters  of  a  Pulse-tracing  or  Sphygmogram, — The  following 
changes  take  place  in  an  artery  when  it  pulsates  : — (1)  it  dilates  and  at 
the  same  time  lengthens  to  a  small  extent ;  (2)  the  pressure  of  the  blood 

increases  in  the  artery,  and  this  increase 
is  indicated  by  the  feeling  of  hardness 
and  resistance  which  is  experienced 
when  the  artery  is  compressed  with  the 
finger.  These  facts  are  illustrated  in  a 
sphygmographic  curve,  which  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  147.  The 
FiG.i47.-Diagramof  asphygmo-  asceuding  line,  al  (line  of  accent,  up- 
graphic  tracing.  strokc,  or  percussiou  stroke),  corresponds 

to  the  distension  of  the  artery  produced  by  the  systole  of  the  left 
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ventricle,  and  the  descending  line,  h,  c,  d,  to  its  elastic  recoil ;  the  length 
of  the  line,  ad,  represents  the  total  duration  of  the  movement,  which  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  the  perpendicular  line,  he.  The  distance,  a«, 
then  measures  the  duration  of  the  time  of  the  distension  of  the  artery, 
and  ed  the  time  of  its  elastic  recoil.  When  a  continuous  tracing  is 
obtained,  as  in  Fig.  148,  it  is  seen  that  the  durations  of  the  individual 
pulsations    are    equal,    and    that    this  duration    is    in    the    inverse 


Fio.  liS.—Nonxud  tracing  from  ntdial  artery. 

ratio  to  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  unit  of  time.  In  a  normal  pulse 
the  distension  and  elastic  recoil  of  the  vessel  succeed  each  other  without 
interruption,  so  that  there  is  no  period  of  repose  of  the  artery.  When, 
however,  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  artery  falls  below  a  certain 
point,  these  characters  disappear  or  are  modified.  On 
examining  Fig.  147,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  duration 
of  the  distension  of  the  artery  is  only  about  two-fifths  of  that 
of  its  relaxation.     The  rapidity  and  slowness  of  the  pulse 


depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  duration  of  these  periods.     The  p^^  ^^^  -sphyg- 

mugramoframal 
artery ;  pressure 

diminishes,  and  slow  when  this  duration  increases.     As  the  -,<>*:  ^^^  ^ 

'  of  the  curve  be- 


..>..8phvg- 

pulse  is  quick  when  the  duration  of  the  arterial  distension  moaramof  radial 

^  ^  arterv ;  preasu 

Each  pa 


line,  abj  Fig.  149,  becomes  less  oblique  and  more  nearly  ^^^^  the  base 

'  °  '  ^  •'of  one  up-stroke 

vertical,  it  indicates  that  the  time  of  the  distension  is  short,  »pd  the  base  of 

the     next     up- 

quick,  and  nearly  instantaneous.    The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  stroke     corres- 

.     -  -,  ,  .  ,  .  /.    ,      ,  . ,        ,  ,  ponds  to  a  beat 

is  increased  by  quick  action  of  the  heart,  considerable  power  of  the  heart,  at, 
of  yielding  in  the  arterial  walls,  easy  afilux  of  blood  owing  apex  of  the' up- 
to  dilatation  of  smaller  vessels,  and  nearness  to  the  heart  a,  the '  descent. 
The  term  quickness  has  reference  to  a  single  pulse-beat,  and  tion,  X  odied 
frequency  to  the  number  of  beats  in  a  given  time,  say  one  prtdia^kw&ye; 
minute.  The  line,  bed,  is  always  more  oblique  than  ab,  and  notS,  tSf^LrS 
it  presents  in  carefully  taken  tracings  several  elevations  or  ^JmiSn.^  «3i? 
notches,  as  seen  in  Fig.  149.  If  we  refer  the  different  por-  wave  1,^,  a  in^ht 
tions  of  the  curve  to  their  origin  the  result  is  as  follows  : —  ttoS'canSX 
(1)  the  upstroke  corresponds  to  the  systole  of  the  ^eftf^^^^^^^''^ 
ventricle,  opening  the  aortic  valves,  pouring  the  blood  into  ^h^theascen^ 
the  arteries,  and  distending  them;  (2)  the  downstroke  J^5®""J^^*- 
represents  the  time  when  the  blood  is  flowing  out  of  the  (^andois.) 
arteries  at  their  periphery  into  the  capillaries  ;  (3)  the  larger  wave  in 
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the  descent,  called  the  dicroiic  wave^  the  recoil  wave,  or  the  amtic  systolic 
vxive,  represents  the  time  of  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  j  (4)  the 
predicrotic  wave  or  first  tidal  wave,  or  second  ventricular  systolic  wave,  occurs 
after  the  first  systolic  wave  (forming  the  apex  h  in  Fig.  149)  and  during 
the  ventricular  contraction.  Jn  many  puke-tracings  there  are  Btill 
smaller  secondary  toaves,  which  are  due  to  elastic  vibrations  of  the  wall  of 
the  vessel.  Various  forms  of  pulse-tracings  are  shown  in  Figs.  150, 
151,  and  152. 


Fio.  160.— Tracing  from  radial  artery  of  a  healthy  man.  The  elevation  in  the 
desoending  portion  of  the  curve  Ib  scarcely  observable,  indicating  a  state  of 
high  arterial  tenaion. 


Fio.  161.— Tracing  fh>m  radial  artery,  showing  irregularity  in  the  down- 
stroke,  indicating  by  these  secondary  curves,  and  by  the  great  amplitude  of  ' 
the  chief  curve,  a  state  of  low  arterial  tension 

Considerable  discuasion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dicrotic  or  recoil 
wave,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  secondary  wave  reflected  from  the 
closed  aortic  valves.  As  already  explained,  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  a 
positive  wave  is  transmitted  from  the  aorta  throughout  the  arterial  system  to  the 
smallest  arterioles,  where  it  is  extinguished.  The  elastic  recoil  of  the  aortic  wall 
closes  the  aortic  valves  by  propelling  a  portion  of  the  blood  backwards ;  from  these 
closed  valves  a  wave  is  reflected,  which  is  also  propagated  to  the  periphery,  and 
in  some  cases  a  second  reflected  wave  may  be  observed  in  the  carotid  arteries  and 
in  the  arteries  of  the  upper  extremity,  but  not  in  those  of  the  lower  extremity,  on 
account  of  their  length.  It  is  the  first  reflected  wave  that  causes  the  distension  of 
the  wall  of  the  vessel,  producing  in  the  sphygmogram  the  dicrotic  elevation.  The 
following  facts  support  this  view  : — (1)  just  as  the  true  pulse-wave  is  later  in  the 
more  distant  arteries  than  in  those  near  the  heart,  so  the  dicrotic  wave  occurs 
later  In  the  descending  part  of  the  curve  the  further  the  tracing  is  taken  from  the 
heart.  The  apex  of  the  dicrotic  wave  occurs  in  the  carotid  *35  to  *37  sec.  after  the 
pulse ;  in  the  upper  extremity,  it  is  *36  to  '38  sec,  in  the  lower  extremity,  Le., 
farthest  from  heart,  it  is  *45  to  *59  sec.  after  pulse-beat ;  (2)  the  farther  the  wave 
has  to  travel  the  less  distinct  it  will  be,  and  thus  the  dicrotic  wave  is  smaller  as 
we  recede  from  the  heart ;  (3)  the  stronger  and  quicker  the  action  of  the  ventricular 
systole,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  primary  pulse-wave  and  also  the  dicrotic 
wave ;  (4)  the  lower  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  arterioles  all  the  greater  is  the 
dicrotic  wave  (Fig.  151),  as  the  wall  of  the  vessel  yields  more  readily.  Again,  if 
a  blood-vessel,  say  the  radial  artery,  be  so  full  as  to  approach  complete  distension 
(high  tension),  and  if  more  blood  be  then  forced  into  it,  the  wall  of  the  vessel  will 
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yield  only  a  little  more,  and  the  tracing  obtained  will  be  similar  to  that  in 
Fig.  150.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessel  be  only  partially  full  (low  tension),  it  is 
evident  that  when  more  blood  is  propelled  into  it  distension  will  take  place  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  there  will  be  an  oscillation  (producing  the  dicrotic  wave 
and  also  possibly  the  secondary  waves)  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  at  that  point.  In 
these  circumstances  the  pulse  will  be  soft  and  compressible  and  the  tracing  will 
resemble  those  in  Figs.  151  and  152, 1.  The  three  factors  causing  an  arterial  pulsa- 
tion are :  (1)  the  more  or  less  energetic  contraction  of  the  ventricle ;  (2)  the  quantity 
and  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  (3)  the  elastic  and  contractile  properties  of  the 
arterial  wall.  If  these  factors  be  in  any  way  modified  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ing modification  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  pulse. 


/' 


\/ 


JxJV 


3. 


JWW 


7, 

Fio.  152. — Sphjgmographic  characters  of  various  forms  of  the  pulse. 
1.  Avriic  intufieieney,  showing  low  tension  and  the  arterial  expansion 
strong  and  rapid.  2.  Mitral  in«u^cieney,  showing  arterial  expansion  to  be 
small,  a  part  of  the  blood  returning  from  left  yentride  to  left  auricle,  8. 
Contraction  of  aortic  orifice.  Line  of  ascension  oblique.  Blood  passes  through 
aortic  orifice  with  difficultv.  Tension  great  so  that  the  artery  slowly  returns 
to  its  original  calibre,  and  the  pulse  curve  is  prolonged.  4.  Ccntraetion  of 
TmiXrol  o/nfLct-  Pulse  very  small,  as  only  a  small  amount  of  blood  enters 
aorta  with  each  stroke,  h.  AihtromaXoui  arttritM.  Ascending  line  undulat- 
ing as  arterisl  wall  does  not  readily  yield.  6.  Aortic  intvjfieiency  showing  a 
"  bounding  "  pulse,  or  the  pulse  of  Corrigan.  7.  Dicrotic  pulse,  showing  the 
double  beat.    Low  tension. 

(c)  Physialogteal  CharOders  of  the  Pulse. — ^The  normal  pulse-rate  in  man 
is  about  72  per  minute,  in  the  female  about  80  per  minute ;  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  some  individuals  a  state  of  health  is  consistent  with  a 
pulse-rate  as  rapid  as  100  or  as  slow  as  50  beats  per  minute.  The 
pulse-rate  is  influenced: — (1)  By  age:  newly-born  child,  130  to  140 
beats  per  minute;  1  year,  120  to  130;  2  years,  106;  3  years,  100; 
4  years,  97;  5  years.  94  to  90;  10  years,  about  90;  10  to  16  years,  78; 
15  to  60  years,  70;  60  years,  74;  80  years,  79;  80  to  90  years,  over  80. 
(2)  Length  of  Body:  As  the  height  increases  the  pulse  slows.  (3)  Bodily 
daieSy  such  as  active  muscular  exercise,  increased  blood-pressure,  active 
digestion,  pain,  nervous  excitement,   extreme  debility,  quicken   the 
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pulse.  (4)  Temperature:  increase  of  temperature  quickens  the  pulse. 
An  increase  of  V  Fahr.  above  98'  Fahr.  is  associated  with  an  increase 
of  10  beats  per  minute.  (5)  Posture:  it  is  less  frequent  sitting  than 
when  standing,  and  still  slower  on  lying  down.  (6)  Sensory  impressions  : 
music  quickens  the  pulse.  (7)  Pressure :  increased  barometric  pressure 
slows  the  pulse.  (8)  Diurnal  rhythm:  3  to  6  A.M.,  61  beats;  8  to 
11.30  a.m.,  74;  falls  towards  2  p.m.;  towards  3  (at  dinner-time)  another 
rise,  which  goes  on  until  6  to  8  P.M.,  when  it  may  be  70 ;  falls  towards 
midnight,  54  ;  rises  again  towards  2  A.M.,  when  it  soon  falls  again,  and 
afterwards  rises,  as  before,  towards  3  to  6  A.M. 

(d)  Tlie  Pulse-rate  in  Animals, — Colin  gives  the  following  figures : — 
Elephant,  25  to  28  beats  per  minute;  camel,  28  to  32;  giraffe,  66 
horse,  36  to  40 ;  ox,  45  to  50 ;  tapir,  44 ;  ass,  46  to  50 ;  pig,  70  to  80 
lion,  40;  lioness,  68;  tiger,  74;  sheep,  70  to  80;   goat,  70  to  80 
leopard,  60;  wolf  (female),  96;  hyaena,  55;  dog,  90  to  100;  cat,  120 
to  140;  rabbit,  120  to  150;  mouse,  120;   goose,  110;  pigeon,  136; 
hen,  140;  snake,  24;  carp,  20;  frog,  80;  salamander,  77. 

(e)  Velocity  of  the  Pulse-wave, — The  pulse  becomes  later  in  time  as  we 
recede  from  the  heart.  Thus  Czermak  estimated  the  delay  as  follows: — 
Carotid  pulse,  after  the  cardiac  beat,  -087  seconds;  radial,  '159  seconds; 
posterior  tibial,  -193  seconds.  By  placing  delicate  tambours,  or  electro- 
magnetic sphygmograph«,  at  different  points  of  the  circulation  and 
recording  the  movements  on  a  rapidly-moving  surface,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave.  By  such 
methods  E.  H.  Weber  gives  it  at  8*6  metres  per  sec;  Garrod  at 
9-10 '8  metres;  and  Moens  at  8  3  metres.  In  the  arteries  of  the  upper 
limb  it  is  stated  to  be  9*43  metres,  and  in  those  of  the  lower  limb  9*40 
metres  per  second. 

(/)  Other  Pulse-like  Movem^s. — It  is  well  known  that  the  beating  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels  may  communicate  vibrations  to  the  whole 
body.  If  we  place  a  person  in  the  erect  attitude  in  the  scale  pan  of 
a  large  balance,  it  will  be  found  that  the  index  oscillates  S3mchronously 
with  the  beats  of  the  heart.  Movements  synchronous  with  the  pulse 
may  be  seen  when  one  sits  in  a  chair  with  one  leg  crossed  over  the 
other.  The  supported  leg  is  raised  with  each  pulse-beat.  Again,  if 
the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  be  allowed  to  touch  the  upper 
incisors  lightly,  a  beat  may  be  felt,  owing  to  the  pulse-beat  in  the 
external  maxillary  artery.  Pulse-beats  may  also  be  observed  affecting 
the  air  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  tympanum,  and  even,  after  violent 
exercise,  in  the  retinal  vessels,  causing  entoptical  phenomena.  The 
large  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  communicate  movements  to 
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the  brain,  visible  in  the  pulsating  fontaneUes  in  the  heads  of  infants. 
Aneurisms  or  tumours  pulsate,  slowing  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave, 
so  that  the  pulse  beyond  the  aneurism  is  a  little  later  than  on  the  sound 
side. 

(g)  Influence  of  Respiratory  Movements  on  the  Pulse, — As  already  pointed 
out,  inspiration  favours  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  veins  and  retards  the 
flow  in  the  arteries,  whilst  expiration  has  the  reverse  effect.  The  ten- 
sion of  the  arteries  during  inspiration  is  therefore  less  than  in  expira- 
tion, and  this  affects  the  form  of  the  pulse-curve.  Dunng  expiration 
the  pulse-curve  (not  the  individual  pulsations)  rises  higher,  and  the 
dicrotic  wave  becomes  less,  owing  to  increased  pressure. 

Contractility  of  the  Arteries. 

Non-striated  muscle,  as  has  been  already  stated,  exists  to  a  consider- 
able amount  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries,  and  the  calibre  of  these 
vessels  may  consequently  be  changed  by  the  activity  of  the  contractile 
coat.  The  contractility  of  vessels  may  appear  under  two  forms : — 
(1)  Rhythmical  Contractions^  as  have  been  seen  in  the  vessels  of  a 
rabbit's  ear,  or  in  a  bat's  wing,  which  are  independent  both  of  the 
pulse  and  of  respiratory  movements;  and  (2)  Persistent  Coniradums, 
under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  which  play  an  important 
part  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  contraction  of 
an  artery  will  affect  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  its  interior,  it  will 
accelerate  or  retard  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  current,  and  it  will 
regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  capillary  area  to  which  the  vessel 
is  distributed.  By  such  arrangements,  also,  the  distribution  of  blood 
to  various  organs  is  regulated,  thus  establishing  what  has  been  termed 
a  balance  of  local  circulations.  For  example,  if  the  vessels  in  one  organ 
remain  permanently  contracted,  whilst  those  in  a  neighbouring  organ 
are  dilated,  more  blood  will  pass  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former,  and 
thus  some  end  of  physiological  importance  may  be  served.  Thus 
physiological  correlations  may  be  established  between  the  cerebral 
and  thyroid  circulations,  the  gastro-hepatic  and  the  splenic  circula- 
tions, and  the  distribution  of  blood  in  the  lower  extremities  as  related 
to  the  abdominal  organs. 

Arterial  Sounds. 

If  a  stethoscope  be  placed  over  a  large  artery,  a  murmur,  sound,  or  bruit  wiU 

be  heard,  caused  by  the  blood  rushing  through  the  vessel  narrowed  by  the  pressure 

of  the  instrument.     The  fluid  escapes  into  a  wider  portion  of  the  vessel  beyond 

the  point  of  pressure,  and  the  sound  is  caused  by  the  particles  of  fluid  being  there 
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thrown  into  rapid  vibrationB.  It  is  not  caused  by  vibrations  of  the  wall  of  the 
vessel.  Such  sounds  are  favoured  by  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  walls  of 
the  vessel,  by  diminished  peripheral  resistance  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  away 
freely,  and  by  a  considerable  difference  of  the  pressure  in  the  narrow  and  wide 
parts  of  the  tube.  They  are  always  heard  over  an  aneurism,  when  the  arterial 
tube  is  dilated  and  when  pressure  is  made  on  a  large  vesseL  The  placental  souffle 
or  hrvit  heard  during  pregnancy  is  a  sound  of  this  kind,  arising  from  pressure  on 
the  widely  dilated  uterine  arteries. 


Chap.  IV.— THE  CAPILLARY  CIRCULATION. 

The  circulation  in  the  capillaries  may  be  readily  studied  by  placing 
under  the  microscope  any  transparent  membrane  containing  vessels, 
such  as  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  the  mesentery  of  a  frog,  the  lung 
of  a  toad  or  frog,  the  tail  of  a  fish,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  the  tail  of  a 
tadpole,  the  tongue  of  a  frog,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  human  lip,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeballs  and  eyelids. 
When  seen  under  favourable  conditions,  the  following  phenomena  may 
be  noticed : — (1)  the  diameter  of  the  finest  capillaries  is  such  as  to 
permit  only  the  passage  of  corpuscles  in  single  file,  and  it  may 
vary  from  5  fi  to  20  /i ;  (2)  the  average  length  is  about  5  mm. ; 
(3)  the  number  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  activity  of  the 
tissue,  being  large  wh^re  nutritive  processes  are  active,  as  in  the 
liver  and  muscles ;  (4)  they  form  networks  or  anastomoses,  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  which  is  determined  by  the  tissue  elements ;  (5)  in 
the  smaller  arterioles  and  venules,  and  in  the  capillaries,  the  current  is 
continuous,  and  there  is  no  pulse.  By  the  elasticity  of  the  larger  vessels, 
the  intermittent  movement  of  the  blood,  caused  by  each  ventricular 
contraction,  has  been  transformed  into  a  continuous  flow.  (6)  In  some 
of  the  larger  vessels,  the  current  is  more  rapid  than  in  others  of  equal 
calibre,  that  is  to  say,  the  current  is  more  rapid  in  small  arteries  than 
in  small  veins ;  (7)  in  the  ultimate  capillaries  the  current  appears  to 
have  a  uniform  velocity  in  all  capillaries  of  the  same  size ;  (8)  sometimes 
a  slight  acceleration  of  the  rapidity,  even  in  the  smallest  vessels,  may 
be  observed  to  follow  each  cardiac  beat ;  (9)  in  a  vessel  larger  than  an 
ultimate  capillary,  so  large  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  several  coloured 
corpuscles  abreast,  the  coloured  corpuscles  may  be  seen  travelling  with 
great  apparent  velocity  in  the  centre  of  the  stream  (the  most  rapid  part 
of  the  current),  whilst  the  colourless  move  more  slowly  and  with  a 
rolling  motion  next  the  walls  of  the  tube  in  a  layer  of  plasma  called 
PoiseuUl^s  space.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  coloured  corpuscles 
remain  separate,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  stick  together, 
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or  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  whereas  the  colourless  corpuscles 
-do  both,  more  especially  after  the  membrane  has  been  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  so  as  to  excite  the  early  stages  of  inflammation.  D.  J. 
Hamilton  has  shown  that  the  nearer  a  suspended  body  approaches  the 
.specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  immersed,  the  more  it  tends 
to  keep  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  he  states  that  the  reason  why 
the  coloured  corpuscles  keep  the  centre  and  the  colourless  the  sides  of 
the  stream  is  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  is  the  same  or 
slightly  greater  than  the  blood  plasma  whilst  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
-colourless  corpuscles  is  less.  (10)  If  the  calibre  of  an  ultimate  capillary 
be  marked  at  the  beginning  of  an  observation,  and  again  some  time 
4&fberwards,  it  will  frequently  be  noticed  that  it  has  become  narrower  or 
wider,  indicating  that  contractility  is  one  of  the  properties  of  capillaries ; 
^11)  the  velocity  is  greater  in  the  pulmonary  than  in  the  systemic 
capillaries;  (12)  the  phenomenon  known  as  diapedesiSy  or  migration  of 
the  white  blood  corpuscles,  first  described  by  Waller  in  1846,  is  seen 
readily  in  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  after  inflammation  has  been  excited 
by  exposure  to  the  air  for  one  or  two  hours  (Fig.  89,  p.  166).  It  consists 
of  the  adhesion  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  and 
their  protrusion  through  the  wall  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  Bering 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  due  partly  to  the  filtration  of  the  colloidal  matter 
of  the  cell  under  blood-pressure.  Diapedesis  is  of  importance  as  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  colourless  cells 
become  pus  corpuscles.  (13)  If  a  vascular  membrane  be  gently  irritated 
whilst  under  the  microscope,  the  capillaries  become  first  slightly  nar- 
rowed, then  dilated  and  crowded  with  corpuscles,  whilst  the  blood 
stream  becomes  slower.  By  and  by  the  stream  oscillates  and  then 
4tltogether  stops.  This  constitutes  siasiSy  a  part  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  and  is  followed  by  exudation  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  along 
with  colourless  corpuscles,  and  more  rarely  coloured  corpuscles. 

Vital  Properties  of  Capillaries. — The  most  important  vital  pro- 
perty is,  as  already  mentioned,  coniraciility,  by  which  the  calibre  of  the 
•capillary  may  be  modified.  The  protoplasm  forming  their  waUs  contracts 
when  stimulated.  Some  have  supposed  the  nuclei  to  be  active  agents 
in  contraction,  but  more  likely  the  cell  substance  is  the  seat  of  change. 
Oxygen  causes  the  nuclei  to  swell  whilst  carbonic  acid  has  the  opposite 
effect.  Boy  and  Graham  Brown  attach  much  importance  to  the  active 
contractility  of  the  capillaries  as  regulating  the  distribution  of 
blood,  now  contracting,  now  relaxing,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
tissues  in  their  vicinity.  Elasticity  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  capillary 
walls. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  capillaries  in  an  organ  or  tissue  is  adapted  to  the  func- 
tional activity  of  that  organ  or  tissue.  Where  there  is  great  functional  activity 
there  is  a  rich  plexus  of  capillaries,  and  the  converse  is  also  true.  Contrast,  for 
example,  the  capillary  supply  in  connective  tissue  with  that  of  muscle,  or  in  the 
grey  matter  of  the  nei-ve  centres  with  that  of  the  white  matter.  But,  in  addition, 
the  distribution  of  capillaries  always  corresponds  to  the  intimate  structural  arrange- 
ments of  the  tissue  or  organ.  So  precisely  is  this  the  case  that  a  good  histologist  is- 
able  to  identify  the  organ  from  an  injected  preparation  showing  the  vessels,  although 
none  of  the  ultimate  histological  elements  of  the  organ  or  tissue  is  to  be  seen. 
In  muscle,  for  example,  the  capillaries  exist  in  the  form  of  elongated  meshes ;  in 
connective  tissue,  such  as  is  found  beneath  the  skin,  in  an  irregular  network  ;  in 
the  papillae  of  the  skin,  in  loops  ;  and  in  close  reticulations  to  form  the  glomeruli 
of  the  kidney. 

The  movement  in  the  capillaries  is  due  to  the  force  of  the  heart,  as 
modified  by  the  vessels  (vis  a  tergo).  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is 
supplemented  by  an  i^ttractive  influence  exerted  by  the  tissues  {vis  a 
fronte),  and  the  statement  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  when 
there  is  an  increased  demand  for  blood  owing  to  active  nutritional 
changes,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  to  the  part,, 
such  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  mammary  gland  during  lactation, 
and  in  the  growth  of  the  stag's  horn.  Such  an  attractive  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  tissues  is  quite  conceivable  as  a  force  assisting  in  the 
onward  flow  of  blood,  acting  along  with  capillarity,  but  its  amount  is 
infinitesimally  small  in  comparison  with  the  force  exerted  by  the  heart. 
The  force  of  the  heart  is  sufficient  to  drive  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries  into  the  veins. 

When  capillaries  are  examined  in  a  transparent  membrane  of  a  living 
animal  no  pulse-like  movement  is  visible.  By  the  elasticity  of  the 
vessels  the  pulse-wave  has  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinguished,  and 
what  might  have  remained  of  it  is  destroyed  by  the  great  resistance 
offered  by  the  numerous  capillaries.  If,  however,  the  capillaries  and 
the  arterioles  be  widely  dilated,  a  pulse  may  appear  in  the  veins,  as 
occurs  when  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  are 
stimulated,  causing  a  pulse-like  movement  in  the  veins  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  (p.  59).  By  increasing  extra-vascular  pressure  pulsa- 
tions may  occur  in  the  capillaries.  The  well-known  throbbing  in  the 
finger  when  constricted  by  an  india-rubber  band,  and  the  throbbing  in 
inflammatory  swellings  are  examples  of  pulsation  in  capillaries. 

Chap.  V.— THE  VENOUS  CIRCULATION. 

The  walls  of  the  veins  are  thinner,  less  elastic,  and  more  distensible 
than  the  walls  of  the  arteries.     They  contain  both  elastic  and  contractile 
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tissue,  though  to  a  smaller  extent  than  the  arteries.  Numerous 
anastomoses  exist  hetween  veins  and  even  between  superficial  and  deep 
veins,  so  that  if  the  flow  of  blood  be  obstructed  in  one  direction  it 
readily  finds  a  passage  in  another.  The  circulation  in  the  veins 
depends  on:  (1)  inequality  of  blood-pressure — ^the  pressure  being 
much  less  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries;  (2)  on  muscular  action 
compressing  the  veins,  and  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  valves  (found  in 
many  veins)  opening  towards  the  heart,  so  acting  on  the  blood  as  to 
force  it  onward  in  the  direction  of  that  organ  ;  (3)  on  the  movements 
of  respiration — ^inspiration,  as  already  seen,  favouring  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  great  veins  towards  the  heart;  and  (4)  the  suction-like 
action  of  the  right,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lungs,  that  of  the  left, 
auricle,  drawing  the  blood  towards  the  heart.  During  venesection, 
muscular  action  is  seen  to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  divided 
vein.  Hence  the  use  of  the  barber's  pole  which  was  grasped  by 
the  patient  during  bleeding  by  the  barber-surgeon  of  old.  The  flow 
of  blood  in  veins  is  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  so  that,  when  a  vein  is 
cut,  it  does  not  "spurt"  as  an  artery  does,  but  it  "wells  out"  in  a 
stream. 

The  inflaence  of  gravity  on  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
is  very  marked.  If  the  hand  is  allowed  to  hang  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  skin  becomes  bluish  red  and  the  veins  swell,  showing  engorgement, 
but  if  the  hand  is  then  held  above  the  head,  the  veins  quickly  empty 
and  the  hand  becomes  pale.  To  prevent  these  engorgements  the  pressure 
of  the  muscles  comes  into  play,  the  blood  being  forced  onwards  towards 
the  hearty  the  valves  preventing  a  backward  flow.  It  is  just  where  no 
external  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  veins,  that  the  latter 
have  no  valves,  as  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  in  the  bones,  and  the 
veins  forming  the  portal  system.  Valves,  however,  do  more  than 
merely  prevent  the  blood  flowing  downwards,  as  in  the  extremities, 
owing  to  gravity,  as  we  find  them  in  the  veins  of  some  animals  where 
the  position  is  always  horizontal.  They  come  into  play,  as  already 
said,  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  mass  of  blood  in  their  cavities. 
By  this  pressure,  the  blood  is  forced  onwards,  as  it  cannot  go  back 
because  the  valves  shut  the  lumen  of  the  vein,  while  t])ey  cannot  be 
folded  back  towards  the  periphery.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  blood- 
pressure  still  acting  through  the  capillaries,  the  pressure  of  the  muscles 
and  the  aspiration  of  the  chest  are  unable  apparently  to  carry  on  the 
circulation,  and  there  we  find  portions  of  the  veins  pulsating,  constituting 
accessory  hearts,  as  in  the  caudal  vein  of  the  eel,  and  in  the  veins  in 
the  wing  of  the  bat. 
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There  is  nonnally  no  pulse  in  veins,  but  sometimes  a  pulse  may  be 
observed  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  isochronous  with  the  auricular  systole, 
when  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  right  auricle 
into  the  right  ventricle.  Pulse-tracings  taken  in  these  circumstances  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  During  the  systole  of  the 
right  ventricle,  the  tricuspid  valve  closes,  and  if  it  be  insufficient,  that 
is,  if  it  does  not  close  properly,  a  positive  wave  is  transmitted  along  the 
superior  vena  cava  to  the  jugular.  Then  during  the  diastole  of  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  blood  flows  to  the  heart  and  the  curve 
descends.  A  pulse  in  the  jugular  vein  does  not  necessarily  mean 
insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  but  a  weakened  condition  of  the 
valve  in  the  jugular  vein  itself,  as  the  pidse  will  not  be  propagated  into 
the  jugular,  even  in  cases  of  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  if  the 
jugular  valve  be  perfect.  In  great  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice,  a 
venous  pulse  may  also  be  observed,  which  is  associated  with  engorge- 
ment of  the  right  auricle.  Sometimes  a  pulse  in  the  vein  occurs  when 
there  is  such  rigidity  from  atheroma  in  the  walls  of  the  great  vessels  as- 
to  destroy  the  elastic  influence  of  these  parts,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  a  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  as  to  admit 
of  the  onward  propulsion  of  the  movement  caused  by  the  heart'& 
contraction.  Lastly,  it  may  occur  when  the  blood-pressure  rises  and 
falls  suddenly,  as  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  when  the 
arterioles  are  much  dilated.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  when  the  heart 
is  feeble,  and  eflusion  may  be  taking  place  into  the  pericardium,  a 
venous  pulse  may  be  observed. 

If  a  stethoscope  be  placed  at  the  root  of  the  neck  above  the  collar  bones,  and  on 
the  right  side  in  particular,  a  whistling,  rushing,  or  blowing  sound  will  be  heard. 
This  is  the  bruit  de  diable^  familiar  to  physicians.  If  heard  without  pressure  being 
made  by  the  stethoscope  it  is  abnormal,  as  it  occurs  in  conditions  of  anaemia  from 
almost  any  caiise  ;  but  it  may  be  heard  in  a  healthy  person  when  pressure  is  made 
and  when  the  head  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  It  is  held  to  be  due  to  the 
vibration  of  the  blood  in  rushing  from  the  contracted  portion  of  the  common 
jugular  vein  into  the  more  dilated  part  of  this  vessel.  During  the  auricular 
diastole  and  during  inspiration  it  is  more  marked,  as  the  blood  flows  then  more 
rapidly  in  the  veins  towards  the  heart.  Bruits  of  another  kind  may  be  heard  in 
the  jugular  vein  when  the  valve  of  that  vein  is  incompetent,  even  during  expiration^ 
and  in  the  crural  vein  after  a  sudden  efibrt. 


C. — The  Circulation  as  a  Whole. 

Having  described  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  organs  concerned 
in  the  circulation,  namely,  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  we  are 
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in  a  position  to  study  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  as  a  whole. 
Consider  the  organs  of  the  circulation  as  a  closed  system  of  tubes,  over 
filled  with  blood :  when  the  tubes  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  blood  be  uniformally  diffused  and  under  the  same  pressure,  it 
will  remain  motionless  and  in  equilibrium.  When  the  pressure  is 
changed  at  any  point,  as  occurs  when  the  left  ventricle  contracts  and 
throws  blood  into  the  arterial  system,  the  blood  will  move  from  the 
part  where  the  pressure  is  higher  to  where  it  is  lower,  or,  in  other 
words,  there  will  be  a  circulation  as  a  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
pressure.  When  the  heart  stops  beating,  the  blood  continues  to  flow 
more  and  more  slowly  until  the  difference  of  pressure  is  equalized,  and 
then  there  is  no  circulation.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  greatest  pressure 
will  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  arterial  system,  that  it  will  become 
less  and  less  towards  the  arterioles,  that  it  will  be  small  in  the 
capillaries,  still  less  in  the  veins,  and  least  of  all  where  the  veins  enter 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Hence  the  blood  flows  from  arteries 
through  capillaries  into  veins.     Each  stroke  of  the  heart  throws  as 


D' 


Fig.  153.— Weber's  schema  of  the  drculatlon.  B^  elastic  beg ;  </,  /,  valve  opening  towards  Ay 
beginning  o(  arteries ;  A  A\  arterial  system ;  C,  tube  containing  sponge,  which  may  be  more 
or  lose  comproBsed,  representing  capillary  system ;  V  V,  venous  system  ;  d'/,  valve  opening 
towards  ^and  closing  when  H  is  compressed;  D^  manometer  showing  prcMure  at  beginning 
of  arterial  system ;  iP,  manometer  showing  pressure  in  venous  system ;  m,  n,  pesBure  in 
arterial  and  venous  system  when  there  is  no  circulation.  When  pressure  in  arterial,  i),  is  at  o, 
and  in  venous,  P,  at  p,  then  the  current  will  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.    (RoUet.) 

much  blood  into  the  arteries  as  flows  into  the  heart  from  the  veins,  the 
orifices  of  the  veins  at  the  heart  are  more  distensible  than  the  beginnings 
of  the  arteries,  and  consequently  the  arterial  pressure  rises  more  rapidly 
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than  the  venous  pressure  diminishes,  and  thus  the  beating  of  the  heart 
raises  the  mean  pressure  throughout  the  arterial  system.  It  was  a 
consideration  of  these  facts  that  led  R  H.  Weber,  in  1851,  to  construct 
an  apparatus,  termed  by  him  a  schema  of  the  circulation  which  illustrates 
the  phenomena  in  a  very  striking  manner  (Fig.  153).  A  convenient 
form  has  been  devised  by  Bering  in  which  a  pump,  representing  the 
heart,  is  intercalated  between  the  arterial  and  venous  portions  of  the 
apparatus  at  H.  Butherford  has  also  constructed  an  excellent  schema, 
formed  of  india-rubber  tubing,  having  manometers  placed  at  suitable 
points. 

With  Weber's  apparatus  many  InBtmctive  experiments  may  be  made.  (I)  If 
the  arterial  and  venous  pressure  be  equal,  there  is  no  circulation  ;  (2)  if  by  rapidly 
working  the  pump  (representing  the  heart)  the  arterial  pressure  is  made  greater  than 
the  venous,  the  fluid  flows  from  the  point  of  greater  to  the  point  of  less  pressure  ; 
(3)  the  arterial  pressure  may  be  increased  by  (a)  working  the  pump  faster  and 
faster  (heart  beating  quickly),  other  things  remaining  constant ;  (&)  working  the 
pump  slowly  but  so  as  to  throw  a  large  volume  of  flaid  with  each  stroke  (heart 
beating  strongly  and  throwing  out  a  large  amount  of  blood) ;  and  (c)  diminishing 
the  rate  of  flow  through  the  capillaries  by  compressing  the  sponge  in  C,  thus 
increasing  peripheral  resistance.  It  can  thus  be  shown  that  the  circulation  is 
influenced  by  two  factors :  (1)  the  heaH  as  regards  number,  strength,  and  volume 
of  beats ;  and  (2)  the  amount  of  resistance  in  the  arterioles.  Modifications  of 
these  influence  the  pressure  and  the  velocity  of  the  blood. 


Chap.  I. -THE  PRESSURE  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  VESSELS. 

As  the  blood  is  circulating  through  vessels,  imder  the  influence  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  it  exerts  a  certain  pressure  or  tension,  the  existence 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  jet  of  blood  which  is  thrown  out  on  puncturing 
an  artery,  and  the  amount  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  height  to  which 
the  jet  is  propelled. 

The  first  attempt  to  measure  the  pressure  in  the  vessels  was  made,  in  1727,  by 
Rev.  Stephen  Hales,  D.D.,  who  connected  a  long  vertical  tube  one-fourth  inch  in 
diameter  and  9  feet  long,  provided  with  a  stopcock,  as  seen  in  Fig.  154,  with  the 
crural  artery  of  a  horse,  turned  the  stopcock,  or  untied  a  ligature  previously 
passed  around  the  vessel,  so  as  to  admit  the  blood  of  the  animal  into  the  vertical 
tube,  and  observed  the  height  of  the  colunm  of  blood  and  the  oscillations  to  which 
it  was  subjected  with  each  beat  of  the  heart.  It  is  evidentthatby  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  pressure  exerted  on  the  vessels  might  be  measured  by  the  height  of  the 
column  of  blood,  and  that  the  variations  in  pressure  would  be  indicated  by  the 
oscillations  of  the  column.  It  was  not  until  1828,  that  l^oiseuille  bent  the  tube  into 
the  form  of  the  letter  U,  and  placed  in  the  bend  some  mercury  which  was  at  the 
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tire  in  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog,  taken  with  the 

{>wiiig  the  gradual  fall  of  pressure  under  the  influence  ** 

;all  teeth  represent  individual  heart  beats,  and  the 

iised  by  respiration,  p.  273. 

*-ovemerU»  of  the  ipleen  of  a  dog,  and  at  the  same  time 
-cajTotid  artery.  The  movements  of  the  spleen  were 
tntph,  and  the  blood  pressure  by  the  mercurial  kymo- 

ted  that  the  amount  of  blood  pressure  varies  only 
ix&creaaed  during  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  nor 
tark  contracts,  p.  174.— Rot. 

i-o^fements  of  the  kidney  of  a  oat  and  at  the  same  time  i^ 

'  cckrt>tid  artery.    The  movements  of  the  kidney  were  > 

lE'^&x>h  and  the  blood  pressure  by  the  mercurial  kymo-  ^ 

*  Vj^dney  attains  its  maximal  volume  nearly  at  the  time  >- 

^  Xeast.    Both  curves  show  the  individual  heart  beats  )f 

-»«  tjo  respiration,  p.  429.— Rot.  d 

.^€Sr9-;£  of  tortoise  to  illustrate  a  method  of  producing  a  f 

%•  One  auricle  was  cut  away,  the  sinus  venosus  being 
^1^^  ventricle  by  the  remaining  auricle.  The  beats  of 
'^^'^ve  recorded  by  being  attached  by  threads  to  delicate 
^^'tssride  contracted  in  sequence  with  the  auricle  because  ^ 

^^^u^  along  the  auricular  muscle,  and  induced  a  ventric-  > 

'ti     breached  the  aurioulo-ventricular  groove.     In  the  ^ 

*^^  slit  up,  so  as  to  be  almost  divided  into  two  parts, 
^^.    with  the  sinus  was  called  the  "sinus  auricle,"  or  % 

'^^L  unth  the  ventricle,  the  "ventricle-auricle,"  or  Av.  ^ 

'^iXK-iouUr  beat  is  here  composed  of  three  parts : — 1st,  f 

V^9   As;  2nd,  contraction  of  ventricle-auricle,  Av,  and  ^ 

^^^X'CMtion,  y.    Here  we  see  a  ventricular  with  each  ^ 

*-fc«  right.— The  auricle  was  now  slit  up  further,  with 
k^^tiween  the  contractions  of  Afi  and  Av  was  increased, 
^*>02i  of  the  sinus  auricle.  As,  was  unable  to  pass  the 
^^^ijraction  of  Av  or  V  followed.    Time  marker,  every  * 

CltLL.  ^ 
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same  time  more  mobile  and  much  heavier  per  volume  than  the  blood.  This 
instrament,  modified  to  the  form  seen  in  Fig.  154,  was 
termed  a  hcemadynamometer.  By  attaching  opposite  each 
column  of  mercury  a  graduated  scale,  and  connecting  the 
shorter  limb  of  the  tube  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel, 
arterial  pressure  was  thus  communicated  to  the  mercury, 
the  amount  of  which  was  indicated  by  a  depression  of  the 
metal  in  k,  and  an  elevation  in  h  (Fig.  154).  Vierordt  took 
the  important  step  of  introducing  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  between  the  blood  and  the  mercury  (first  using  a 
long  straight  tube  like  that  of  Hales)  thus  preventing  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  next  great  improvement  in 
the  apparatus  was  made  by  Lndwig,  who  made  arrange- 
ments for  communicating  to  a  moving  surface  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  colnnm  of  mercury.  This  he  accomplished  by 
placing  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  longer  limb 
a  little  float,  carrying  a  marker  (Fig.  155,  e),  which 
recorded  on  a  moving  surface  any  oscillations  of  the 

mercury.     Such  an  apparatus,  termed   by  Volkmann  a     *^  ci^^'  i 

Kymograph,  or  wave-writer,  seen  in  Fig.  156,  is  one  of.  p^^  ^^^  _^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
the  most  valuable  instruments  in  a  physiological  labora-  tube  uaed  by  Hales,  which 
toiy.  The  expedient  of  communicating  variations  in  Som  of*an  "inch,  or  mlUI- 
pressure  to  a  moving  surface  is  generaUy  supposed  to  have  wUh^iSp^'tSb^^d*^ 
originated  with  James  Watt,   who  contrived,   by  this  cock.  (Pttot's  tube.)  To  the 
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method,  to  record  the  movements  of  a  pressure  gauge   PoiseuUle^ 


bent    tube     of 
a,     connected 
attached  to  a  steam  engine  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  ^*?*  ***®  ▼e»cl,  commuBi- 
^,     .  J.        •   ^  .  XL.  .     .   1  eating  pressure  to  mercury 

that  recordmg  instruments  on  this  pnnciple  were  con-  inbenttube,fr.j7,ib,c,d,A;r, 
structed  for  meteorological  purposes  by  Ons-en-Bray  in  •.«»d/,m,  graduated  scales. 
1734,  by  Changeux  in  1785,  and  by  Rutherford  in  1794. 

The  apparatus  of  Ludwig  from  the  inertia  of  the  mass  of  mercury  can  only 
register  mean  blood-pressure,  and  the  more  delicate  variations  escape  notice.  Fick, 
in  1864,  attempted  to  register  these  smaller  fluctuations  by  means  of  a  curved 
spring-kymograph,  a  form  of  which,  as  improved  by  Hering,  is  depicted  in  Fig.  157. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  facility  of  adjustment  and  of  recording  with  accuracy  a 
single  oscillation  of  the  spring,  caused  by  a  single  slight  variation  in  blood-pressure, 
which  cannot  be  readily  done  with  a  mercurial  manometer,  in  consequence  of 
successive  oscillations  occurring  after  each  impulse,  especially  if  the  impulse  be 
sudden  snd  strong.  Fick  has  more  recently  constructed  a.  flat  spring  kymograph 
in  which  the  column  of  blood  in  the  vessel  communicates  the  pressure  through  a 
layer  of  carbonate  of  soda  solution  to  a  membrane  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  This 
membrane,  by  a  point  attached  to  it,  presses  on  a  straight  spring.  To  estimate 
absolute  pressure,  both  of  Fick's  instruments  must  be  graduated  with  a  mercurial 
manometer.  Many  modifications  of  recording  instruments  suitable  for  taking  long 
continuous  kymographic  tracings  are  now  in  use.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
external  pressure  of  an  artery,  devised  by  Von  Basch,  is  termed  a  sphygmomanometer. 
Small  portions  of  tracings  taken  with  the  mercurial  manometric  kymograph  and 
with  the  curved  spring  kymograph  are  shown  in  Figs.  158  and  159.  (See  also 
Plate  A,  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  Plate  B,  Figs.  5,  9,  14,  and  15,  for  examples  of 
mercurial  kymographic  tracings,  and  Plate  B,  Figs.  11  and  12,  for  spring  kymo- 
II.  S 
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graphic  trmcingB.)  From  Fig.  168  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  (1)  an  increaae  and 
diminution  of  blood-pressure  with  each  cardiac  beat,  as  seen  in  the  smaller  curves ; 
and  (2)  an  increase  and  diminution  produced  by  respiratory  movements,  the  increase 
occurring  chiefly  during  inspiration,  and  the  decrease  chiefly  during  expiration,  as 


Fio.  165.— Ludwig's  recording  manometer,  e,  marker,  with  long 
slender  rod  having  a  bulb  at  the  lower  end  floating  on  mercmry  in  limb 
of  tube  a. 

indicated  by  the  larger  waves.  It  is  evident  also  that  all  the  lesser  carves  have 
the  same  general  character,  and  that  they  show  little  or  nothing  as  regards  any 
variation  in  pressure  during  individual  beats.  To  show  such  variations,  Fick's 
kymograph  must  be  used,  when  a  tracing  will  be  obtained  (Fig.  159)  in  which  slight 
oscillations  of  pressure  in  the  down  stroke  of  each  separate  beat  may  be  observed. 
(For  examples  of  tracings  taken  with  these  instruments,  see  also  Plates  A  and  B. 
In  Fig.  1,  Plate  A,  we  see  a  tracing  taken  with  the  mercurial  kymograph  from  the 
carotid  of  a  dog,  and  in  Fig.  11,  Plate  B,  a  tracing  with  Pick's  kymograph  also 
from  the  carotid  of  a  dog. ) 

The  method  of  obtaining  a  blood-pressure  tracing  is  to  expose  the  artery  in  an 
animal  deeply  under  the  influence  of  chloral  and  morphia  and  to  isolate  a  portion  by 
two  ligatures  tied  with  a  slip  knot.    A  V-shaped  incision  is  made  into  the  artery 
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betwten  the  ligatures  and  a  canula  (Fig.  1 60)  is  inserted  into  it  with  the  apex  towards 
the  heart  The  canula  is  then  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and,  by  a  flexible  bit  of  india-rubber  tubing,  the  canula  is  connected  with  a  leaden 


Fia  156.— Mercurial  kymograph  for  recording  mean  blood-prcMure  and  its  varia- 
tiooa.  a,  band  of  paper  roUlng  off,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  from  the  cylinder 
6 ;  e,  e,  e,  U-tube,  or  manometer,  containing  mercury,  bearing  on  the  surtaoe  of 
the  mercury  in  one  limb  a  float,  to  which  is  attached  the  marker  <f ,  inscribing  the  , 
curve  seen  on  the  paper ;  /,  tube  for  connection  with  a  bottle  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
elevated  above  the  apparatus  so  as  to  exert  sufllcient  pressure  to  prevent  the 
blood  from  entering,  except  to  a  very  slight  extent,  the  canula  inserted  into  a 
vessel,  say  the  carotid,  and  oommimicating  with  the  tube  A,  g,  (Burden- 
Sanderson.) 


tube  leading  to  the  shorter  limb  of  the  manometer.  By  means  of  a  pressure 
bottle  containing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  suspended  at  any  required 
height,  or  by  means  of  a  syringe  filled  with  same  solution  screwed  on  to  the  top  of 
the  short  limb  of  the  manometer  and  connected  also  with  the  leaden  pipe,  the 
communication  being  guarded  by  a  three-wayed  stopcock,  the  leaden  pipe  is  filled 
with  the  soda  solution  and  sufficient  pressure  is  made  to  keep  the  blood  from 
ascending  in  the  leaden  pipe.  The  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  is  then  removed, 
the  blood-pressure  acts  on  the  column  of  soda  solution  and  through  it  on  the 
mercury  in  the  manometer,  the  float  ascends  and  then  begins  to  oscillate  and 
write  its  movements  on  the  recording  surface. 
The  pressure  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  height  of  any  ordinate  dropped 
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from  the  curve  to  the  abscissa  and  doubling  the  number  of  millimetres, — as  it  is 
evident  that  if,  from  the  point  of  no  pressure  when  the  mercury  stands  at  the  same 
height  in  both  limbs  of  the  manometer,  the  mercury  be  raised  by  pressure  say  10 


Fio.  167.— Pick's  kymoflnnaph  as  modified  by  Bering,  a.  Hollow  spring  filled 
with  alcohol,  bearing  leTer  arrangement  6,  <<,  c,  to  which  is  attached  the 
marker  e ;  the  rod  e  passes  downward  into  the  tube/,  containing  oil  or  gly- 
cerine, which  offers  resistance  to  the  oscillations  of  c  ;  j7,  syringe  for  filling  the 
leaden  tube  k  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  exert  a  certain 
pressure  so  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from  passing  into  the  tube  h  at  i,  the  canula 
inserted  into  the  vessel ;  ^  abscissa  marker,  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
moving  surface  by  turning  the  screw  m  \  k,  screw  for  adjusting  the  whole 
apparatus  to  the  moving  surface ;  o,  screw  for  elevating  or  depresKing  by  a 
rack  and  pinion  movement,  the  kymograph;  n,  screw  for  adjusting  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  tube/. 


mm.  in  one  limb  it  will  be  depressed  10  mm.  in  the  other.     The  work  done  by  the 
blood-pressure  may  be  estimated  by  the  formula  A=27t[l  -  --]  in  which  A = work, 

n  the  height  of  the  co-ordinate,  and  Iq  the  ratio  of  the  specific  weight  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  solution  to  that  of  the  mercury  employed. 

By  such  methods  the  following  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at: 
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(a)  Arterial  Pressure. — (l)The  pressure  diminishes  from  the  heart  to  the 
capillaries ;  (2)  it  attains  its  maximum  in  the  ventricle  at  the  moment 
of  systole,  and  its  minimum  in  the  auricle  at  the  moment  of  diastole,  at 
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Fig.  158.— Mercurial  kymographic  tracing  from  carotid  of  a  dog  showing 
the  form  of  the  curve  on  a  large  scale.  The  figures  on  the  left  represent 
mm.  of  mercury.    (Marey.) 

which  time  also  the  pressure  in  the  auricles  and  in  the  great  veins  may 
be  negative,  that  is,  below  atmospheric  pressure ;  (3)  in  the  carotid  of 
the  horse,  the  pressure  is  from  210  to  320  mm.  of  mercury;  in  dogs, 
fix)m  100  to  170  mm. ;  in  the 
sheep,  about  170  mm.;  in  the 
cat,  1 50  mm.;  and  in  the  rabbit, 
90  to  1 10  mm.  Large  animals 
have  a  higher  pressure  than 

smaller   ones,  but  the  increase     f,o.  isy.-Cuned  spring  kymograpWc  tracings  from 
is  not  in    direct  proportion  to     ^^o^^^-    (Burdon-Sanderson.) 

size.  In  man,  the  aortic  pressure  is  probably  about  250  mm.  As 
examples  of  other  animals,  we  have  the  pressure  in  the  gill  artery  of  a 
pike,  stated  at  35  to  84  mm. ;  in  the  aorta  of  the 
frog,  22  to  29  mm. ;  in  the  carotid  of  a  goose,  162 
mm.  The  pressure  in  th&  brachial  artery  of  man 
during  an  operation  was  110  to  120  mm.,  and  in 
the  anterior  tibial  artery  of  a  boy,  100  to  160  mm. 
(4)  The  arterial  pressure  at  any  given  point  under- 
goes periodic  variations,  increasing  at  the  instant  of 
ventricular  systole,  and  diminishing  during  diastole, 
— variations  which  are  most  marked  in  arteries 
near  the  heart ;  (5)  these  periodic  variations  may 
be  observed  in  the  intermittent  jetting  of  an  aitery 
when  it  is  punctured;  (6)  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  mean  arterial  pressure  at  any  fo^' i^i-^^^n  ^'^thl 
point  of  an  artery  and  the  mean  pessure  of  the  blood  vessels  of  animals. 
in  the  whole  arterial  system,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  the  mean 
of  the  pressures  in  many  diflFerent  arteries  at  various  distances  from  the 
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heart;  (7)  the  mean  arterial  pressure  depends  directly  on  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  arterial  system,  and  consequently  on  the  total  calibre  of  the 
system,  so  that  any  diminution  of  calibre,  produced  mechanically,  or  by 
nervous  influences,  will  increase  the  mean  arterial  pressure;  (8)  the  mean 
arterial  pressure  increases  with  the  energy  of  the  beats  of  the  heart ;  (9) 
the  blood-pressure  becomes  greater  with  increased  and  accelerated  action 
of  the  heart,  sometimes  with  plethora,  and  after  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  blood,  as  occurs  after  a  full  meal,  or  transfusion  of  blood, 
whilst  it  becomes  smaller  during  diminished  or  enfeebled  action  of  the 
heart,  in  ansemia,  and  after  hfiemorrhage  and  excretion  from  the  blood 
by  the  skin,  kidneys,  or  bowels ;  (10)  the  pressure  is  affected  by  the 
degree  of  contraction  or  of  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  influenced 
by  the  nervous  system;  (11)  the  pressure  is  increased  in  cases  of 
sclerosis  of  the  arterial  walls,  in  lead  poisoning,  after  injection  of  ergotin 
(which  contracts  the  small  arterioles)  or  of  digitalis  (which  acts  on  the 
heart),  where  there  is  granular  or  contracted  kidney,  and  in  cardiac 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation;  (12)  the  pressure  is  diminished  in  fever, 
in  chlorotic  anaemia,  in  phthisis,  and  by  severe  haemorrhage ;  (13)  any 
circumstance  causing  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  any  particular 
artery,  so  as  to  diminish  the  calibre,  increases  the  pressure  in  that 
artery, — thus,  by  a  slight  contraction,  the  pressure  in  the  femoral  may 
become  greater  than  in  the  carotid. 

(i)  Venous  Pressure. — It  has  been  ascertained  (1)  that  in  the  vein» 
near  the  heart  the  pressure  is  only  ^^^^th  to  y^^th  of  that  in  the  corre- 
sponding arteries;  (2)  during  auricular  diastole  the  pressure  in  the 
veins  near  the  heart  may  become  negative  (-0-1  to -'6  mm.  of 
mercury);  (3)  there  are  no  periodic  variations  of  pressure  in  the 
veins  as  in  the  arteries,  except  in  the  great  venous  trunks  in  the 
neck  and  near  the  heart,  where  there  is  a  diminution  of  pressure 
during  auricular  diastole  and  an  increase  during  auricular  systole; 
(4)  great  activity  of  the  heart  diminishes  venous  pressure ;  (5)  the  pres- 
sure in  the  veins  increases  in  veins  farther  and  farther  from  the  heart — 
thus,  in  the  external  facial  vein  of  the  sheep,  it  was  found  to  be 
*3  mm.,  in  the  brachial,  4*1  mm.,  in  branches  of  the  brachial,  9  mm., 
in  the  facial  vein,  '3  mm.,  and  in  the  crural  vein,  11*4  nun. ;  (6)  plethora 
increases  venous  pressure  whilst  anaemia  diminishes  it ;  (7)  inspiration 
causes  in  the  great  veins  near  the  heart  an  increase  in  pressure  whilst 
expiration  diminishes  it,  but  the  respiratory  movements  have  no  eflfect 
on  pressure  in  peripheral  veins ;  (8)  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
limbs  affect  venous  pressure  hydrostatically ;  thus  elevation  of  the 
extremities   favours   the   flow  of   blood    towards   the   heart,    whilst 
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if  the  head  hangs  downwards  the  face  becomes  turgid  as  the  out- 
flow by  the  veins  is  retarded;  (9)  gravity  favours  the  emptying  of 
descending,  and  hinders  the  emptying  of  ascending,  veins,  so  that 
the  pressure  becomes  less  in  the  former  and  greater  in  the  latter; 
(10)  muscular  movement,  by  compression  of  the  veins,  and  aided  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  valves,  favours  the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  heart, 
and  thus  increases  the  pressure  in  these  vessels. 

(c)  CapiUary  Pressure. — Du  Bois  Reymond  states  that  the  pressure 
in  the  middle  of  a  *capDlary  area  is  about  one  half  that  in  the  large 
arteries;  but  for  obvious  reasons  capillary  pressure  has  not  been 
directly  measured.  Yon  Kries  has  measured  the  amount  of  pressure 
necessary  to  occlude  the  capillaries  in  an  area  abounding  in  these 
vessels,  such  as  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  on  the  terminal 
phalanx,  or  on  the  ear  in  man,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gum  in  rabbits,  and  he  found  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  of  the  hand, 
when  the  hand  is  raised,  to  be  24  mm.  of  mercury;  when  it  hangs 
down,  54  mm. ;  in  the  ear,  20  mm. ;  and  in  the  gum,  32  mm.  (that 
is,  from  |th  to  ^th  of  that  in  the  aorta). 
Roy  and  Grahame  Brown  also  measured  the 
pressure  necessary  to  close  the  capillaries  in 
the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  in  the  tongue  and 
mesentery  of  the  frog,  and  in  the  tails  of 
newts  and  small  fishes.  It  is  evident  that 
any  condition  favouring  the  afflux  of  blood 
to  a  capillary  area  will  increase  the  pressure 
in  the  capillaries.  Thus  dilation  of  the  small 
arterioles  conveying  blood  to  an  area  of 
capillaries,  contraction  of  the  venules  carry- 
ing off  the  blood  from  it,  any  increase  of 
pressure  in  the  arterioles  or  in  the  venules, 
will  increase  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  of 
that  area.  The  opposite  conditions  will  have 
a  reverse  effect  The  arrangement  and  posi- 
tion of  the  capillary  network  must  affect  the 
pressure.  Finally,  any  change  in  the  degree 
of  contraction  of  the  wall  of  the  capillary 
itself  will  affect  the  pressure. 

The  general  facts  regarding  pressure  in  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  diagram  (Fig.  161). 

The  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  of  a  dog  (or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  intra- 
cardiac pressure)  was  found  to  be  from  8  to  14  mm.  higher  than  that  in  the  aorta. 


Fio.  161. — Diagnuoa  allowing  the 


preasure  in  the  vascular  system. 
],  ▼entricle;  2,  arteries;  E,  D, 
capillaries  ;  4,  veins  ;  5,  auricle. 
From  A  to  C  the  line  of  pressure 
in  the  ereat  arteries  ;  C  to  D,  In 
the  Hmall  arteries ;  D  to  E,  in  the 
capillaries ;  E  to  B,  in  the  veins. 
The  dotted  lines  a  C  and  a'  G  in- 
dicate the  pressure  during  ven- 
tricular systole  (a  C)  and  during 
diastole  (a'  C).  Beyond  C  the 
blood-pressure  is  uniform  on  to 
the  auricle  B  5,  where  it  is  nesa- 
tive  during  auricular  dlastMe 
(Beaunis.) 
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In  the  carotid  of  a  dog,  Lndwig  found  a  systolic  increase  of  pressure  of  10  mm.  of 
mercury,  or  an  increase  of  iV^h.  During  diastole,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must 
be  a  sucking  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  cavities,  thus  producing  a  negative 
pressure  in  the  veins.  This  sucking  power  for  the  left  ventricle  of  the  dog  has  been 
found  to  be  -  7  to  - 13  '5  mm.  of  mercury,  and  for  the  right  ventricle  from  "5  to  1  '6  mm. 

When  the  heart  stops  beating,  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  falls  enormously,  but 
there  is  always  a  residual  positive  arterial  pressure  even  in  these  circumstances, 
amounting  in  the  dog  to  10  pr  15  mm.  of  mercury,  showing  that  in  the  normal 
state,  and  even  when  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  quiescent,  the  vascular  system  is 
over  full.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  residual  pressure  in  the  arteries  forces 
the  blood  into  the  veins,  and  the  arteries  are  found  empty  after  death. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  less  than  |rd  of  the  blood  may  be  removed  from  the 
body  without  any  change  being  produced  on  the  blood-pressure ;  it  only  begins 
to  fall  when  ^ths  of  the  blood  have  been  removed,  and  it  falls  considerably  when 
\  of  the  blood  has  been  shed.  If  |rds  or  fths  are  taken  away,  the  pressure  falls 
more  and  more,  until  the  heart  stops  beating.  After  great  haemorrhage,  life  may 
be  saved  not  only  by  the  transfusion  of  fresh  blood,  but,  as  shown  by  Kronecker, 
the  transfusion  of  even  a  *75  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  will  save  life, 
raising  the  blood-pressure  and  stimulating  the  heart.  According  to  Von  Ott,  it 
is  less  dangerous,  in  such  circumstances,  to  transfuse  a  solution  of  salt  than  of 
defibrinated  blood. 


Chap.  II. -THE  VELOCITY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 
1.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  Volkmann,  Vierordt,  Ludwig 


A 


6         6 


Fio.  162.— Volkmann'8  hsemodromometer.  B,  arrangement  of 
stopcocks  so  as  to  allow  blood  to  flow  directly  through  without 
parsing  through  the  glass  tube  ;  C,  position  of  stopcucks  to  allow 
blood  to  flow  tlirough  the  glass  tube  ;  1-4,  cunulse  for  cut  ends  of 
artery ;  A,  end  of  instrument ;  7,  canula  inserted  into  cardiac 
end  of  artery  ;  8,  canula  Inserted  into  distal  end  of  artery ;  5, 
6,  stopcocks.  The  upper  end  of  the  U-shaped  glass  tube  is  not 
shown. 

and  Dogiel,  Hering,  Chauveau  and  Lortet  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the 
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circulation,  and  special  instruments  have  been  invented  for  that  purpose. 

In  1850,  Volkmann  coDstructed  an  instrument  termed  the  hcemadromometery 
consisting  of  a  U-shaped  glass  tube  60  to  130  c.c.  long  by  2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter, 
attached  to  a  metal  plate  having  suitable  stopcocks  as  shown  in  Fig.  162. 
The  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  tube  at  a  given  moment,  the  time  to 
make  the  circuit  is  noted,  and  as  the  length  of  the  tube  is  known,  the  velocity 
of  the  cdrcnlation  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  evident  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
current  will  be  soon  retarded  in  the  narrow  glass  tube.  Vierordt,  in  1858,  attacked 
the  problem  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  by  him  a  hcema^ 
faehomeier,  consisting  of  a  small  metal  box  (Fig.  163)  with 
parallel  glass  sides  having  a  canula  at  each  end,  for  in- 
sertion into  the  ends  of  the  divided  artery.  A  small  pen- 
dolnm  is  suspended  in  the  box,  whose  vibrations  along  a 
curved  scale  may  be  read  off.  In  the  complete  instrument, 
there  is  a  rack  and  pinion  arrangement  of  levers  bearing  Kio.  163.— Vierordt's 
a  marker  (moved  by  the  hand  whilst  the  eye  follows  the  '*"™*^<^'^o»*«*®»^- 
movements  of  the  pendulum),  for  the  registration  of  the  movements  on  a  drum. 
Here  again  the  conditions  are  abnormal,  and  the  apparatus  is  almost  unwork- 


Fio.   164.— Hwmadroroogn&ph  of  Cbauveau  and  Lortet.     1  a,  section  of 
tube  a,  showing  oar-liko  end  of  levor  in  blood  current.    See  text. 


able.  In  1860,  Chauveau  and  Lortet  (1867)  constructed  a  hcmutdromograph 
which  gave  better  results.  It  consists  of  a  copper  tube,  a  b  (Fig.  166),  about 
8  centimetres  in  length,  which  is  introduced  between  the  ends  of  the  cut 
vessel;  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  of  this  tube 
there  is  a  slit  closed  by  an  india-rabber  mem- 
brane, which  is  traversed  as  seen  in  1  a  (Fig. 
164)  by  a  light  ivory  needle,  one  end  of  which, 
somewhat  flattened,  like  an  oar,  floats  in  the 
blood  passing  through  the  copper  tube,  whilst 
the  other  inscribes  the  movements  on  the  paper  A, 
moved  by  the  clockwork  g ;  the  blood  current, 

P-dBg  through  the  tube  a.  move,  the  needle,  p,„  ,^__s^^^l,  ,^  „,  ^^^^ 
ana  the  movement  is  registered  on  the  paper.   mo)?raph.    d.  index  attached  to  float  in 
From  a  there  also  passes  a  tube  c.  communi-  *"*«.  ^  «.  t»»«>^h  which  blood  flow., 
catiiig  with  a  sphygmoscope  of  Marcy.     An  improved  form  of  the  hsemadro- 
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mograph  is  shown  in  Fig.  166.  The  tube  T  T  is  inserted  into  the  yeesel.  In 
this  tube  is  a  float  attached  to  a  rod  which  works  on  the  tambour  by  which  move- 
ment is  transmitted.    At  S  is  a  uphygmoscope.    The  »phygmoacope  consists  of  a 


Fig.  166.— ImproTod  form  of  the 
hsamadromograph  of  Chauveau 
and  Lortet.  S,  sphyKmoscope  ; 
T  T,  tube  introduced  into  ar- 
tery ;  B,  exit  tube  of  cylinder 
guarded  by  clip ;  L,  end  of  float 
in  T  T,  arranged  to  act  on  trans- 
mitting tambour. 


small  glass  cylinder,  h  (Fig.  164),  in  the  interior  of  which  is  an  elongated  india- 
rubber  bag  communicating  with  the  tube,  c;  the  sphygmoscope  transmits  its 
movements  by  the  india-rubber  tube,  d,  to  a  registering  tambour,  e,  the  lever  of 
which,  /,  writes  the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  tube,  a,  alongside  of  the  curve 
showing  the  velocity.    Suppose  the  tube,  a,  fixed  in  the  carotid  artery  of  a  horse. 
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controlled  by  a  ligature  placed  above  and  below  tbe  apparatus.  On  removing  the 
ligatures,  the  current  flows  onwards,  moves  the  needle  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  this  movement,  assisted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  india-rubber  mem- 
brane through  which  the  needle  passes,  is  registered  on  the  paper.  A  specimen 
of  the  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  167. 


Fio.  167 — Tncinga  of  variationB  of  rapidity  and  of  preMure  of  the  blood  in  the 
carotid  of  a  hone,  obtained  by  the  hKmadromograph  of  Chauveau  and  Lortet. 
The  line,  v,  representa  tbe  curve  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  and  p  tbe  curve  uf 
arterial  pressure.  The  figures  and  vertical  lines  represent  corresponding  parts 
of  the  tracings,  and  a  comparison  of  the  tracings  shows  that  there  are  oscilla- 
tioDS  in  the  velocity  coxre»ponalng  to  those  of  the  blood-pressure.   (Lortet.) 

Lastly,  in  1867,  Ludwigand  Dogiel  invented  an  instrument  on  another  pi  inciple 
named  a  stromuhr  (current  clock)  or  rheometer.  This  instrument  measures  the 
amount  of  blood  which  passes  through  an  artery  in  a  given  time.  It  consists  of 
two  glass  bulbs  (Fig.  168),  K  and  K'  of  equal  capacity  communicating  by  a  tube  O; 
at  the  other  end  there  are  two  tubes  m  and  m',  bearing  canulse  H  and  C,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  ends  of  the  divided  artery.  The  bulbs  are  supported  by  a  metal 
disk  p,  p',  which  turns  on  a  lower  disk  «,  s',  so  that  each  of  the  bulbs  may  be 
successively  put  into  communication  with  the  tube  m  and  with  the  tube  m\ 
Before  the  experiment,  having  filled  the  bulb  K  with  defibrinated  blood,  and  bulb 
K'  with  oil,  the  tube  C  is  put  into  connection  with  the  central  end  of  the  artery, 
and  the  tube  ^with  the  distal  end  (as  shown  in  Fig.  168).  The  blood  pours 
through  G  into  the  bulb  K'  and  displaces  the  oil  in  bulb  K'  into  the  bulb  K, 
forcing  the  defibrinated  blood  in  bulb  K  into  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery.  The 
time  from  the  instant  the  blood  reaches  the  apparatus  to  the  time  when  the  oil 
fills  the  bulb  K  is  noted.  This  is  evidently  the  time  in  which  a  quantity  of  blood 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  K'  passes  through  the  artery,  and  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  from  this  the  velocity  of  the  current.  The  experiment  is  then  repeated 
by  turning  the  disk  p,  p',  so  that  the  bulb  K,  full  of  oil,  communicates  again  with 
Q  and  with  the  cardiac  end  of  the  vessel,  and  the  bulb  K',  full  of  blood,  with  the 
distal  end.  Thus  the  experiment  may  be  made  many  times  in  succession,  and 
the  mean  of  the  observations  will  approach  exactitude.  The  calculation  is  then 
made  thus :  Suppose  that  the  quantity  held  by  the  bulb  K'  when  filled  is  5  cc, 
and  that  from  the  moment  of  allowing  the  first  5  cc  of  blood  to  begin  to  enter  the 
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tube  to  the  moment  when  the  escape  of  the  last  5  c.c.  from  the  artery  into  the  tube 
was  complete,  100  seconds  had  elapsed,  daring  which  time  5  c.c.  had  been  received 
10  times  into  the  tube  from  the  artery  (all  but  the  last  5  c.c.  being  returned  into 
the  distal  portion  of  the  artery),  obviously  *5  c.c.  of  blood  had  flowed  from  the 
proximal  section  of  the  artery  in  1  second.  Hence, 
supposing  that  the  diameter  of  the  canula  (and  of  the 
artery,  they  being  the  same)  were  2  mm.  with  a  sectional 
area  therefore  of  3*14  square  millimetres,  an  outflow 
through  the  section  of  *5  c.c  or  500  c.  mm.  (*5  x  \(fi)  in 

a  second  would  give  (oTTs)*   *  velocity   of  about  159 
mm.  in  a  second. 

By  the  use  of  such  methods  and  instruments 
important  results  have  been  obtained.  The 
following  figures  give,  in  mm.  per  sec,  the 
velocities  of  the  blood  in  different  arteries : — 
Carotid  of  dog,  205  to  357  mm.;  carotid  of  horse, 
306  mm. ;  maxillary  of  horse,  232  ;  metatarsal  of 
horse,  56  mm.  (Volkmann) ;  mean  velocity  in 
carotid  of  dog,  261  mm. ;  in  carotid  of  dog  at 
end  of  diastole,  215  mm.;  at  end  of  systole,  297 
mm. ;  in  crural  artery  of  dog  at  end  of  diastole 
140  mm.;  at  end  of  systole,  239  mm.  (Vierordt).. 
With  the  hsemadromograph,  Chauveau  found  in 
the  great  arteries  near  the  heart  during  systole  a 
velocity  of  520  mm.  per  sec,  at  the  beginning  of 
,  diastole  220  mm.,  and  during  the  pause  150  mm. 
Dogiel,  with  the  stromuhr,  gives  the  following : — 
In  carotid  of  rabbits,  from  94  to  226  mm. ;  in 
carotid  of  dog,  weighing  23*28  kilos.,  poisoned 
with  morphia,  from  349  to  733  mm.;  in  carotid 
of  another  dog,  weighing  12*13  kilos.,  from  243 
to  520  mm.  The  velocity  in  the  capillaries 
cannot  be  directly  measured.  E.  H.  Weber  gives 
it  at  '8  mm.  per  second  in  capillaries  of  mammals 
and  '510  mm.  in  those  of  the  frog.  Vierordt 
Ho.  Ilk..— Lmiw'ij,^  Eiiid  D«^ffiei'«  givcs  the  velocity  in  man  as  '6  to  -9  mm.  per 
vSSty  of  the  bio^"  "^  **  second.  Volkmann  states  that  the  flow  of 
blood  in  mammalian  capillaries  is  600  times  sbwer  than  the  blood 
in  the  aorta,  and  about  twice  as  fast  as  that  in  the  vena  cava. 
Donders  asserts  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  smaller 
arterioles  is  10  times  faster  than  in  the  capillaries.  When  the 
current  reaches  the  veins  it  is  accelerated  in  consequence  of  diminished 
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resistance,  but  even  in  the  larger  venous  trunks  it  is  *5  to  '75  times  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  rapidity  in  the  jugular  vein  of 
a  horse  was  found  by  Yolkmann  to  be  225  mm.  per  sec.,  while  in  the 
carotid  of  the  same  animal  it  was  300  to  400  mm.  per  sec.  The  following 
general  conclusions  ma}'  be  drawn : — (1)  The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  with  the  total  calibre  of  the  vessels ;  rapid  in  the  aorta 
it  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  it ;  (2)  each  systole  is  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  larger  vessels ;  (3)  in  the 
smaller  arteries,  capillaries,  and  smaller  veins,  the  velocity  is  uniform 
and  constant ;  (4)  the  velocity  increases  in  the  venous  system  as  we 
approach  the  heart ;  (5)  in  the  large  arteries  the  movements  of  inspira- 
tion retard  the  velocity,  whilst  those  of  expiration  increase  it ;  (6)  in 
the  large  veins  the  movement  of  respiration  and  also  the  suction  action 
of  the  auricle  during  diastole  causes  a  rhythmic  increase  and  diminution 
of  the  velocity.  The  explanation  of  these  variations  in  velocity  is 
obvious.  As  the  arteries  pass  outwards  they  give  off  branches,  the 
united  calibre  of  which  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  greater  than  that  of 
the  parent  vessel.  Thus,  as  Eiiss  expresses  it,  the  arterial  system  may 
be  regarded  as  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  ends  in  the  capillaries  whilst 
the  summit  is  at  the  aorta ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  venous  system  is  a 
second  cone,  the  base  being  also  at  the  capillaries  and  the  apex  at  the 
right  auricle.  Vierordt  states  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  capillaries 
is  to  that  of  the  aorta  as  800  to  1,  but  as  the  sectional  area  of  the 
venous  orifices  at  the  heart  is  greater  than  that  of  the  arterial  orifices, 
the  ratio  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  capillaries  to  that  of  the  veins  at 
the  heart  has  been  stated  as  400  to  1.  The  increased  cross-sectional 
area  retards  the  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current  in  sections 
of  the  vessels  at  various  points  is  inversely  as  their  calibre.  The  blood 
travels  at  the  slowest  rate  in  the  capillaries  where  the  cross-sectional 
area  is  greatest,  and  it  increases  in  the  veins  as,  from  their  confluence, 
the  cross-sectional  area  again  diminishes.  The  veins,  however,  having  a 
greater  capacity  than  the  ventricles,  the  rapidity  of  flow  in  the  arteries 
is  always  much  the  greater.  The  velocity  of  the  blood  does  not  depend 
on  the  mean  blood-pressure,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Ludwig  and  Dogiel, 
the  velocity  in  any  section  of  a  vessel  depends  on  (1)  the  vis  a  tergo  {i,e,, 
action  of  the  heart),  and  (2)  on  the  amount  of  resistance  at  the 
periphery. 
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Chap.  IIL— THE  DURATION  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  rapidity  of  the  blood 
current  and  the  time  occupied  by  a  blood  corpuscle  in  making  a  com- 
plete circuit  through  the  heart  and  vessels,  say  from  the  left  ventricle  to 
the  left  ventricle  again.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the 
time,  starting  from  the  jugular  vein.  Thus,  about  1838,  Bering  in- 
jected into  the  jugular  vein  a  few  drops  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  he  examined  the  blood  of  the  opposite 
jugular  every  five  seconds  by  testing  with  perchloride  of  iron — the 
formation  of  Prussian  blue  indicating  the  moment  when  the  ferrocyanide 
made  its  appearance  in  the  blood  of  the  jugular  after  having  made  a 
tour  of  the  circulation.  Yierordt  so  modified  the  method  as  to  examine 
the  blood  received  from  the  jugular  each  half  second.  The  duration  of 
the  circulation  as  thus  determined  for  various  animals  is  thus  stated  : 
horse,  31-5  seconds;  dog,  16*7 ;  rabbit,  7*79  ;  hedgehog,  7-61 ;  cat,  6-69  ; 
goose,  10*86;  duck,  10*64;  buzzard,  6*73;  and  common  fowl,  5-17 
seconds.  In  considering  the  striking  variations  in  these  numbers, 
Yierordt  also  made  the  discovery  that  in  most  animals  the  duration  of 
the  circulation  is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  the  heart  makes  about 
twenty-seven  beats.  These  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
table :— 


Nam.  of  animiO. 

Weight  of  the  body  in 
grammes. 

Pulae  beats 
per  minute. 

Number  of  pulaationain 

the  duration  of  the  cir- 

culation. 

Oninea-pig,     • 

222 

320 

237 

Cat,        -        - 

1,312 

240 

26-8 

^IC?'  : 

911 

189 

23-8 

1,434 

220 

28-6 

Dog,        - 

9,200 

96 

26-7 

Horse,    - 

380,000 

65 

28-8 

Fowl,      -    .    - 

1,332 

354 

30-5 

Buzzardi 

693 

282 

31-6 

Duck,      - 

1,324 

163 

.28-9 

Goose,     - 

2.822 

144 

26*0 

It  may  also  be  shown  by  another  method  that  a  volume  of  blood 
equal  to  that  in  the  whole  body  passes  through  the  heart  in  about 
thirty  pulsations.  Taking  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  as  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  weight,  a  man  weighing  1401bs.  contains  about  1  libs., 
or  5632  grammes  of  blood.  These  represent  in  capacity  5322  cubic 
centimetres.     Each  beat  of  the  heart  throws   172  cubic  centimetres  in- 
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to  the  aorta :  5322  -s- 172  =  about  30.  Taking  the  pulse  beat  at  72  per 
minute,  it  follows  that  in  from  27  to  30  heart-beats,  occupying  about 
32*2  seconds,  a  volume  equal  to  the  total  blood  of  the  body  will  pass 
through  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  about  32  seconds  is  the  duration 
of  the  circulation.  Munk  makes  the  statement  thus :  An  amount  of 
blood  equal  to  that  in  the  body,  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  horse 
in  4 ;  in  the  ox,  in  | ;  in  the  man,  in  ^ ;  in  the  dog,  in  | ;  and  in  the 
rabbity  in  |  of  a  minute. 


Chap.  IV.— CHANGES  IN  THE  VOLUME  OP  ORGANS. 


It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mosso,  Basch,  Dogiel,  and  Fran9ois- 
Franck  that  there  is  a  slight  change  in  the  volume  of  any  distensible 
organ  with  each  beat  of  the  heart.  Mosso 
devised  an  instrument  known  as  the 
pUihysmographf  a  form  of  which,  as  used 
by  Franck,  is  shown  in  Fig.  169.  The 
following  results  have  been  obtained : 
(1)  the  volume  of  an  organ  is  not  fixed, 
but  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
blood  contained  in  it;  (2)  its  volume 
changes  with  each  cardiac  pulsation,  in- 
creasing when  blood  is  forced  into  it,  and 
diminishing  by  emptying  of  the  capillaries 
into  the  veins;  (3)  variations  in  the  volume 
of  one  or  more  organs,  say  by  compres- 
sion, or  by  the  application  of  cold,  or  by 
the  internal  administration  of  substances 
which  affect  the  calibre  of  blood-vessels, 
such  as  ergot,  will  cause  corresponding 
variations  in  the  volume  of  the  organs; 
(4)  the  pulsatile  variations  are  very 
similar  to  the  pulse-curve,  and  there  are 
respiratory  undulations  corresponding  to 
similar  variations  in  blood-pressure  trac- 
^gs  '>  (^)  movements  of  the  limb  cause 
diminution  in  volume  in  consequence  of 
acceleration  of  the  venous  current ;  (6) 
mental  exercise  and  sleep  cause  a  diminu- 
tion in  volume  of  the  limb;  (7)  so  delicately  attuned  is  the  organism  that 


Fio. 

changes  of  ▼( 
india-rubber 


160.— Apparatus 

'olume  of  the  hand 


for 


showing 
Qd.  The 
membrane,  through 
which  the  forearm  is  passed,  is  kept 
immobile  by  a  metallic  plate  a ;  a 
tube,  blown  into  a  bulb  at  6,  is  con- 
nected with  a  registering  tambour  l^ 
the  tube  c.  The  glass  vessel  is  filled 
with  water,  the  hand  is  inserted, 
and,  to  aid  in  giving  steadiness, 
the  transTerae  bar  is  firmly  grasped. 
(Pranck.) 
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music  has  been  observed  to  cause  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  tracings, 
tracings,  with  descriptions,  in  Figs.  170,  171,  1 7:i,  and  173.) 


(See 


Fio.  170.— The  upper  line  showa  cardiac  tracingB,  and  the  lower  line  shows 
tracings  from  change  of  volume  of  the  hand.  The  two  tracings  were  taken 
simidtaneously.    The  dotted  vertical  lines  show  corresponding  times. 


Fig.  17L — Reduced  tracing  given  by  Franck,  showing  change  of  volume  of  the 
hand  and  suppression  of  the  pulsations  by  compression  of  the  brachial 
artery,  at  the  time  indicated  by  6.  Observe  the  fall  indicating  diminution  of 
volume  and  the  absence  of  pulsations  in  6,  c,  d  ;  soon  after  d  compression  was 
removed,  the  curve  mounted  to  e,  and  oscillations  recommenced. 


Fio.  172.— Reduced  tracing  given  by  Franck,  showing  the  effect  of  compression 
of  the  two  femoral  arteries  un  the  volume  of  the  hand.  On  compressing  at  6, 
shortly  after  c,  the  volume  of  the  hand  increased,  as  shown  by  the  ascent  of 
the  curve  towards  «. 


The  Distribution  of  Blood. 

The  blood  is  distributed  throughout  the  body  in  varying  proportions, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  any  set  of  organs  at  a  particular  time. 
When  any  tissue  or  organ  is  active,  there  is  a  determination  of  blood 
towards  it — the  amount  being  increased  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  Thus, 
during  digestion  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
organs  is  richly  supplied  with  blood,  and  increased  muscular  activity  is 
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ing  the  motfemenU  of  the  spleen  of  a  cat,  and  at  the  same  time 
lire  in  the  carotid  artery.  The  movements  of  the  spleen  were 
»y'8  oncograph,  and  the  blood  preesure  by  the  mercurial  kymo- 
be  noticed  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  the  variations 
re  and  the  enlarging  and  diminishing  in  volame  of  the  spleen,  p. 

,e  pulsations  of  the  vetitricle  of  a  frog's  hearty  taken  with  Roy's 
^ing  the  groups  of  pulsations  described  by  Luciani.  The  groups 
ber,  the  mrst  four  being  made  up  of  seven  contractions,  and  the 
{ere  the  contractions  are  of  the  same  height,  because  the  pressure 
the  ventricle  contracted  (25  ccm.  of  water)  "was  one  against 
>le  to  empty  itself  completely  at  each  beat.  '*  When  the  pressure 
individual  contractions  diminish  in  each  group— the  first  being 
6  second,  the  second  than  the  third,  and  so  on,  p.  224. — Rot. 

heart  of  tortoise,  studied  according  to  the  method  described  in 

The  aorta  was  held  and  the  auricle  slit  up.    The  stimulus 

m  an  induction  apparatus  with  the  secondary  coil  6  cm.  from  the 

e  marker,  2  seconds.    On  stimulating  the  right  vagus,  indicated 

%l  block  occurred,  and  the  ventricle  missed  two  b^ts,  p.  230. — 

xe  pulsations  of  the  auride  of  a  frog's  heart,  taken  with  Roy's 
wing  the  effects  of  stimulation.  The  figures  12,  10,  8,  7,  etc., 
,  give  the  strength  of  the  current  employed  to  stimulate  the 
ro  indicating  that  the  secondary  coil  was  pushed  as  far  as  it 
the  primary.  The  tracing  shows  the  rhythm  unchanged,  but 
e  coDtractions  was  modified  by  the  strength  of  the  stimulus, 
ndary  12  cm.  from  the  primary  there  was  no  effect;  at  10  cm. 
ilight;  at  8  cm.  the  contractions  were  at  first  weakened,  but  they 
ore  ])owerf  ul ;  at  7  cm.  the  weakening  was  at  first  more  marked; 
cm.  it  was  still  more  evident,  and  at  12  cm.  they  again  became 
ttained  the  same  height  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 

e  blood  pressure  in  the  carotid  of  a  rabbit,  taken  with  the  mercurial 
M  a,  tne  depressor  nerve  was  irritated,  and  the  irritation  ceased 
Uie  great  fall  in  pressure,  p.  293. 

m  heart  of  tortoise^  studied  aooordins  to  the  method  described  in 
A.  The  aorta  was  held,  the  auricle  slit  up,  and  the  coronary 
lulated  with  the  secondary  coil  at  8  cm.  from  the  primary.  Time 
light  seconds.  Observe,  a  partial  block  was  produced  by  stimu- 
nary  nerve,  c  8,  and  by  stimulating  the  right  vagus,  the  ventricle 
1  beats,  p.  230.— Oabkbll. 

hhod  pressure  in  the  carotid  of  a  dog,  taken  with  Pick's  spring- 
^^276. 

hlood  pressure  in  the  carotid  of  a  dog,  taken  with  Fick*s  spring* 
bilst  the  animal  was  very  deeply  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
e  the  occasional  failure  in  the  heart's  action,  the  heart  missing  a 
illowed  by  a  strong  contraction.  Thephenomenon  was  not 
uping  of  beats  of  Luciani,  see  Fig.  6,  p.  2/6. 

the  blood  pressure  in  the  carotid  of  a  dog,  whilst  deeply  under 
iken  with  the  mercurial  Imnograph.  The  respiratory  move- 
nultaneousl^  recorded  by  Marey^s  pneumograph  connected  ¥rith 
t,  6,  inspiration ;  6,  c,  expiration,  p.  294. 

the  blood  pressure  in  the  carotid  of  a  dog,  deeply  under  the  influ- 
Taken  with  mercurial  kymograph.    Observe  that  there  is  no 
ressure,  such  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  A,  while  the  animal  was 
uence  of  chloroform,  p.  235. 

the  blood  pressure  in  the  carotid  of  a  dog,  showing  the  sudden 
e  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  left  vagus.  The  tracing  is  to  be 
to  right.    Taken  with  mercurial  kymograph,  p.  225. 
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always  accompanied  by  increased  vascularity.  Whilst  this  is  the  rule, 
there  are  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
nervous  centres  like  those  in  the  medvlla  oblongata^  in  which  there  is 


Fio.  173.~  Reduced  tracing  by  Franck,  showing  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
the  hand,  produced  by  placing  a  lump  of  ice  on  the  akin  of  the  shoulder  at 
the  time  indicated  by  d.  Observe  the  falling  of  the  curve  toward  e,  /,  9, 
showing  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  hand. 

a  condition  of  continuous  activity,  and  in  which  there  is  a  uniform 
vascularity.  Seeing  that  the  activity  of  certain  organs  varies  at  different 
times,  it  follows  that  whilst  some  organs  are  congested  others  are  at 
rest.  In  the  child  there  appears  to  be  a  different  distribution  of  blood 
from  what  obtains  in  the  adult  The  heart  of  a  child  is  relatively  small 
up  to  puberty,  while  the  vessels  are  relatively  large ;  after  puberty  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Arterial  pressure  is  less  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult,  whilst  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  larger  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the 
distribution  of  blood  after  death.  Thus  Kanke  states  that  J  of  the 
total  blood  remains  in  the  muscles,  \  in  the  liver,  \  in  the  heart  and 
vessels,  and  the  remaining  \  in  the  rest  of  the  organs. 


Chap.  V.— SPECIAL  FORMS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

L  The  Hepatic  or  Portal. — The  peculiarity  of  the  portal  circulation  is  that 
the  blood  passes  through  two  sets  of  capillaries.  Arterial  blood  is  conveyed  to 
the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  intestines  by  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
These  branches  divide  and  subdivide,  terminating  in  a  capillary  plexus  in  the 
various  organs  above  enumerated.  From  this  plexus  the  radicles  of  the  various 
veins  spring,  unite  with  each  other  so  as  to  form  larger  and  larger  trunks,  until, 
by  the  confluence  of  the  mesenteric  vems  with  the  splenic  vein,  the  portal  vein  is 
formed.  The  portal  vein  conveys  the  blood  to  the  liver,  dividing  in  that  organ 
into  smaller  and  smaller  branches  until  a  plexus  is  formed  in  the  lobules  of  the 
liver.  From  this  plexus  spring  the  roots  of  the  hepatic  vein  which  unite  again 
and  again  to  form  the  hepatic  vein.  Finally  this  vessel  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
liver  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  There  are  thus  in  the  portal  circulation  two  sets 
of  capillaries — one  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  other  in  the  liver.  Ligature 
of  the  portal  vein  causes  distension  of  all  the  abdominal  vessels  and  a  highly 
congested  state  of  the  alxlominal  viscera,  whilst  the  blood-pressure  quickly  falls, 
and  the  animal  dies.  So  distensible  are  the  abdominal  vessels  that  they  can 
H.  T 
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contain  nearly  all  the  blood  in  the  body.  The  yentricular  systole  may  send  a  pulse 
down  the  valveless  inferior  vena  cava  and  cause  a  pulse  in  the  liver.  The  liver 
swells  with  each  systole  and  relaxes  with  each  diastole  of  the  heart. 

2.  The  Pulmonary.— The  pulmonary  artery,  carrying  venous  blood,  divides  and 
subdivides,  and  the  smallest  branches  end  in  a  plexus  of  capillaries  on  the  waUs 
of  the  air-cells  of  the  lung.  From  this  plexus  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
originate,  and  finally  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  two  from  each  lung,  carry  the 
arteriaJized  blood  to  the  left  auricle.  Considering  the  apparently  small  extent  of 
the  pulmonary  as  compared  with  the  systemio  olrmilation,  and  the  fact  that  the 
two  ventricles,  of  about  equal  capacity,  empty  themselvei  simttltaueously,  it  is 
clear  that  the  pulmonary  circulation  present*  many  points  of  int-erest.  In  the 
first  place  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
aorta.  In  1850,  it  was  determined  by  Ludwig  and  Beutuer  to  be  in  the  dog  29*6 
mm.,  in  the  cat  17*6  mm.,  and  in  the  rabbit  12  mm.,  or  about  3  times  less  in  the 
dog,  4  times  less  in  the  rabbit,  and  5  times  less  in  the  cat  than  the  pressure  in  the 
aorta.  Hering  passed  simultaneously  a  tube  through  the  muscular  walls  of  each 
ventricle  of  a  calf,  and  the  blood  rose  in  the  tube  in  the  right  ventricle  325  mm., 
and  in  the  left  ventricle  835  mm.,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  1 :2*5.  Fick  and  Badoud 
found  a  pressure  of  90  mm.  in  the  pulmonary  artery  of  the  dog,  whilst  the  carotid 
pressure  at  the  same  time  was  111  mm.  The  ratio  of  pulmonary  to  aortic  pressure 
has  been  stated  as  1  to  3,  or  as  2  to  5. 

Next,  it  is  important  to  note  the  peculiar  physical  conditions  in  the  chest 
during  respiration.  As  already  shown,  p.  218,  the  lungs  are  distended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  positive  pressure  on  their  inner  surfaces  being  greater  than 
the  negative  pressure  on  their  outer  pleural  surfaces.  But  when  the  lungs  are 
distended  by  a/u/2  inspiration  there  is  an  elastic  force  exerted  by  them  (termed 
elastic  recoil,  or  ''elastic  traction"),  amounting  to  about  30  mm.  of  mercury. 
Outside  the  lungs,  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  vessels 
are  subjected  to  a  pressure  which  is  the  difference  between  atmospheric  pressure 
(760 mm.)  and  the  ''elastic  traction"  (30  mm.)  or  730  mm.  It  is  clear  that  the 
more  the  lungs  are  distended  the  greater  will  be  the  elastic  traction,  and  conse- 
quently the  less  will  be  the  pressure  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessels.  The 
thin- walled  pulmonary  veins  will  yield  more  during  a  deep  inspiration, '  thus 
diminishing  pressure,  than  the  thicker-walled  pulmonary  artery,  and  thus  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  lung  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left 
auricle  will  be  favoured.  On  the  other  hand,  expiration  by  increasing  the  pressure 
will  tend  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood.  Further,  the  velocity  of  the  stream  of 
blood  is  accelerated  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  by  inspiration  and  retarded  by 
expiration.  As  regards  the  influence  of  the  movements  of  the  lung  on  the  calibre 
of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  smaller  vessels,  experiment  has  shown  that  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  containing  air  and  distended  are  wider  than  those  of 
collapsed  lungs.  Suppose  an  elastic  bag  having  minute  tubes  in  its  walls.  If 
such  a  bag  is  dilated  in  a  free  space  the  lumen  of  these  tubes  is  diminished,  but 
if  it  be  placed  in  a  closed  space,  as  in  a  wide  glass  bottle,  and  if  the  pressure  on 
its  outer  surface  be  diminished  by  removing  air  from  the  space  between  the  bag 
and  the  side  of  the  bottle,  the  bag  will  distend  and  the  lumen  of  the  tubes  will 
also  be  increased.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  inspiration,  by  increasing  the  calibre 
of  the  pulmouary  vessels,  draws  blood  towards  the  lungs,  and  the  movements  of 
he  lungs  become  an  effective  force  in  carrying  on  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
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The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  the  pulmonary  than  in  the  systemic 
capillaries,  and  the  velocity  is  greater  in  the  pulmonary  veins  than  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries.  The  great  degree  of  distensibility  of  the  pulmonary  vessels 
allows  of  frequent  adjustments  being  made,  so  that,  within  limits,  as  much  blood 
in  a  given  time  will  pass  through  the  pulmonary  as  through  the  systemic  circula- 
tion. This  adjustment,  however,  may  be  readily  disturbed.  For  example,  violent 
muscular  exertion  hurries  the  blood  along  the  veins  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  by  the  right  ventricle  the  blood  is  discharged  into  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
If  more  arrives  than  can  be  transmitted  to  the  left  auricle  by  the  pulmonary 
veins  in  a  given  time,  the  pulmonary  capillaries  become  engorged,  breathing 
becomes  quick  and  possibly  irregular,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  becomes  engorged, 
signs  of  venous  congestion  appear  in  the  flushed  face  and  turgid  veins,  and  perhaps 
pulmonary  capillaries  may  rupture,  causing  haemorrhage  from  the  lun^  The 
weaker  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  the  more  likely  is  this  to  occur* 
Hence  the  breathlessness  in  many  cardiac  affections,  aggravated  by  muscular 
exertion,  more  especially  in  ascending  a  stair  or  hill. 

The  special  arrangements  of  the  cranial  circulation  will  be  described  in  treating 
of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  foetal  circulation  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
reproduction. 


Chap.  VL— THE  INNERVATION  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

If  the  Bympathetic  nerve  is  divided  in  the  neck,  there  is  a  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  and  an  increase  of  temperature  on  the  same  side ;  but 
irritation  by  weak  induction-currents  of  the  cephalic  end  causes  the 
vessels  to  contract  and  the  temperature  to  fall.  In  the  sympathetic, 
therefore,  there  are  nerve  fibres  which  influence  the  contractile  coats  of 
the  blood-vessels.  These  fibres,  called  vaso-moicr^  originate  from  a  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  meduUa  oblongaia  between  the  point  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius  and  the  lower  border  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Prom  this  chief  vaso-motor  centre,  nervous 
influences  emanate  which  tend  to  keep  the  smaller  vessels  in  a  more 
or  less  contracted  condition.  If  it  is  injured,  paralysed,  or  destroyed 
there  is  at  once  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  more  especially  those  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  blood  collects  in  these  dilated  vessels. 
This  of  course  diminishes  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  larger  vessels. 
Consequently,  by  observations  on  blood-pressiure,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  study  the  conditions  of  vaso-motor  action.  By  connecting 
a  kymograph  with  a  large  vessel,  say  the  carotid,  observing  for  a  time 
the  mean  blood-pressure,  and  afterwards  injuring  the  supposed  vaso- 
motor centre,  Ludwig  and  Owsjannikow  at  once  observed  an  enormous 
fall  of  blood-pressure,  to  be  explained  by  the  paralysis  of  the  smaller, 
and  a  consequent  emptying  of  the  larger,  vessels. 
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The  vaso-motor  nerves  causing  contraction  of  vessels  have  been  called 
vasa-constridors  ;  but  there  are  other  nerve  fibres  possessing  the  property 
of  causing  a  dilatation  instead  of  a  contraction.  These  have  been 
called  vaso-dUators,  Excitation  of  the  (^orda  tympani  nervCy  for  example, 
causes  the  vessels  of  the  submaxillary  gland  to  dilate.  Erection,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  penis,  has  long  been  known  to  depend  on  dilatation  of 
vessels  and  consequent  increased  afflux  of  blood.  Stimulation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus  may  cause  erection.  But  how  do  such 
nerve  fibres  act  ?  It  cannot  be  that  they  directly  cause  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  These  contain  layers 
of  involuntary  muscular  fibres  in  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
directions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  contraction  of 
fibres  in  either  of  these  directions  could  possibly  cause  dilatation  of 
the  vessel.  Probably  the  effect  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
some  kind  of  inhibitory  mechanism.  Ganglia  abound  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels.  From  these,  fibres  pass  to  and  from  the  muscular 
elements  of  the  vessel.  Such  ganglia,  or  local  reflex  centres,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  two  sets  of  nerve  fibres — 
(1)  accelerating  or  strengthening,  corresponding  to  the  accelerating 
fibres  that  influence  the  heart;  and  (2)  inhibitory,  like  the  fibres  of 
the  vagus  distributed  to  the  heart,  having  the  power  of  restraining 
the  action  of  the  local  ganglia.  According  to  this  view,  the  fibres  in 
the  chorda  which  cause  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  on  stimulation  are  vaso-inhibitory  nerves. 

Dr.  Gaskell  is  of  opinion  that  with  regard  to  the  vessels,  as  with 
regard  to  the  heart,  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  may  be  concerned  in 
katabolism,  while  the  vaso-dilators  or  vaso-inhibitory  nerves  (like  the 
cardiac  fibres  of  the  vagus)  are  anabolic  in  their  action.  This  view  has 
much  in  its  favour. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  existence  of  a  vaso-motor  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblmgaia,  we  have  next  to  consider  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  it  can  be  controlled  by  impressions  coming  from  other  organs 
or  from  the  periphery. 

In  describing  the  innervation  of  the  heart  (p.  225),  it  was  pointed  out 
that  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  neck  slows  the  rate 
of  the  heart-beats,  and  if  the  stimulation  is  strong,  arrests  the  heart  in 
a  state  of  diastole.  Suppose  a  kymograph  to  be  connected  with  the 
carotid  in  the  neck  of  a  rabbit  deeply  under  the  influence  of  chloral  so 
as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  pain ;  if  one  of  the  vagi  in  the  neck 
is  stimulated,  the  blood-pressure  curve  at  once  falls  as  shown  in  Fig. 
0,  Plate  B.,  and  on  removing  the  stimulation  it  rises  to  its  former 
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height  by  a  few  leaps  and  bounds.  Whilst  this  occurs  in  the  arteries 
the  venous  pressure  rises  in  consequence  of  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
veins  from  the  arteries.  But  the  pressure  may  be  influenced  by  another 
method.  As  pointed  out  by  Ludwig  and  Owsjannikow,  a  centre  exists 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  {vaso-motor  centre)  whence  influences  emanate 
that  tend  to  keep  the  vessels  in  a  more  or  less  contracted  condition.  If  this 
centre  is  injured,  the  smaller  blood-vessels  throughout  the  body  dilate, 
or  in  short,  they  are  paralysed;  they  receive  more  blood  and  con- 
sequently the  pressure  in  the  larger  vessels  at  once  falls.  This  vaso- 
motor centre,  in  turn,  can  be  influenced  by  impressions  rtmching  it  from 
the  periphery.  This  was  clearly  proved  by  Cyon  in  1866,  when  he 
discovered  the  function  of  the  depressor  nerve,  a  small  nerve  (the 
superior  cardiac)  originating  in  the  rabbit  from  the  superior  laryngeal 
and  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve  (Fig.  174),  but  in  many  animals 
blended  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Stimulation  of  the  distal  end 
of  this  nerve  produces  ncv  effect,  but  stimidation  of  the  cephalic  end 
causes  a  great  fall  of  blood-pressure  and  a  diminution  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  (Plate  B.,  Fig.  9).  Such 
depressor  filaments  also  exist  in  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus  below  the  origin  of 
the  superior  cardiac  nerve  (depressor 
of  Cyon),  in  the  nerves  coming  from 
the  lungs,  in  the  great  auricular  nerve, 
in  the  tibial,  and  in  all  probability  in 
all  sensory  nerves.  The  depressor 
nerve  of  Cyon  and  Ludwig  appears  to 
influence  chiefly  the  vaso-motor  ar- 
rangements of  the  abdomen  and  lower 
extremities.  Thus,  after  section  of  the 
splanchnics,  which  control  the  vessels 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  excitation  of 
the  depressor  does  not  produce  nearly 
the  same  diminution  of  pressure  in  the 
carotid  vessels.     By  the  influence  of 

the  depressor  a  balance  is  kept  up  no.  174. -Nerves  in  the  nock  of  a  rabWtac- 
,     .  .,  i.     1        J  xi.  •    1-        1  cordingto  Ludwig  and  Cyon.    a,  Rympathe- 

between  the  central  ana  trie  penpneral  tie;  6,  hypogio88«u;c.  the  descending  branch 

i..  T  •         ^1-1-         i.  A.     r.      of  hypoglossal  0<««ccn<Z«w  ?ioni) ;  «i  ▼«MfU8 ; /. 

Circulations.  imagine  tne  neart  to  be  superior  UiryuKeal  branch  of  vagus  ;  g  and 
pumping    blood    through    the    vessels.   ^.  root«  of  the  depressor.    (Cyon.) 

If  from  some  cause  the  smaller  vessels  become  constricted  so  as  to  offer 
greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  the  arterial  pressure  in 
the  larger  vessels  is  increased,  and  the  heart  has  more  work  to  do  to 
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overcome  this  resistance.  When  the  resistance  reaches  a  certain  amount 
the  heart  will  be  in  danger  of  exhaustion  in  endeavouring  to  overcome  it. 
But  by  the  depressor  this  danger  is  removed,  as  an  influence  may  pass 
from  the  heart  along  the  fibres  of  the  depressor  to  the  vaso-motor  centre, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  inhibit  the  activity  of  this  centre,  and  thus  allow 
the  smaller  vessels  to  dilate.  When  this  occurs,  either  locally,  as  in 
the  abdominal  region,  or  generally  (affecting  the  whole  body),  the 
result  is  a  depletion  of  the  larger  vessels,  a  consequent  fall  of  pressure 
in  these,  and  therefore  less  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  heart.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  in  the  heart  itself  there  is  an  arrangement  by 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  governs  its  own  work,  and  there  is  an 
adjustment  between  the  activity  of  the  heart  and  the  distribution  of 
blood  throughout  the  body.  Further,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  may  be 
influenced  by  nerve  fibres,  the  stimulation  of  which  excites  the  centre, 
causing  a  rise  in  pressure  {pressor  nerves).  Thus  such  filaments  have 
been  experimentally  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
laryngeal  nerves,  in  the  trigeminus,  and  in  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
The  vaso-motor  centre  is  thus  under  the  influence  of  two  antagonistic 
sets  of  impulses— one  stimulating  it,  causing  constriction  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  and  thus  a  rise  of  arterial  pressure;  the  other  inhibiting  it, 
causing  dilatation  of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  thus  a  fall  of  pressure. 

But  this  is  not  all.  On  examining  a  blood-pressure  tracing  (see  Fig. 
1,  Plate  A.,  or  Fig.  158,  p.  277),  it  is  seen  that  the  arterial  pressure  is 
influenced  by  the  movements  of  respiration,  the  larger  waves  corre- 
sponding to  these  movements.  (See  also  Fig.  13,  Plate  B.)  To 
ascertain  precisely  how  much  of  the  wave  corresponds  to  inspira- 
tion and  how  much  to  expiration,  suppose  a  blood-pressure  tracing 
is  taken  from  the  carotid  artery,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  arrange- 


Fio.  175.— Mercurial  kymojarraphlc  blood-presaure  tracing  and  respira- 
tion curve  taken  aimultaneotialy.  ex,  expiration ;  in,  inapiratioD  ; 
Up,  lutemal  thoracic  pressuire  ;  hp,  blood-pressure.    (After  Foster.) 

ments  are  made  for  recording  simultaneously  the  variations  of  intra- 
thoracic pressure.  Such  a  double  tracing  is  seen  in  Fig.  1 75.  In  this 
curve,  when  expiration  begins  {ex\  and  the  expiratory  pressure  rises. 
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the  blood-pressure  rises,  while,  when  inspiration  begins,  (in)  both  fall. 
Inspiration  removes  pressure  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessels, 
and  thus  allows  the  walk  both  of  the  great  veins  and  of  the  aorta  to 
distend ;  but  the  thin-walled  veins  yield  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
thick-walled  aorta.  Consequently  during  inspiration  the  blood  tends 
to  accumulate  in  the  great  veins  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
less  escapes  by  the  aorta,  and  thus  during  inspiration  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  aorta  falls.  On  the  other  hand,  during  expiration  the  blood- 
pressure  rises,  owing  to  the  opposite  set  of  conditions.  Roughly 
speaking,  therefore,  during  inspiration  blood-pressure  falls,  whilst 
during  expiration  it  rises.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  curves 
shows  that  they  do  not  exactly  coincide  as  to  their  maxima  and 
minima.  Thus  the  blood-pressure  rises  before  the  rise  of  expiratory 
pressure,  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  during  the  first  part  of  inspira 
tion  there  is  a  fall  of  pressure  and  during  the  second  part  of  it  a  rise. 
This  cannot  be  explained  by  the  mechanical  movements  of  the  chest  wall, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be  caused  partially,  at  all  events,  by  the  action 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  inspiratory 
period  impulses  pass  from  this  centre,  causing  constriction  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  and  consequently  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure  observed  during 
this  time.  Again,  an  examination  of  a  blood-pressure  tracing  shows 
that  during  the  fall  of  the  respiratory  curve  the  smaller  curves  are 
larger  and  fewer  in  number  than  during  the  rise  of  the  curve.  After 
section  of  the  vagi,  this  difference  disappears,  and  it  can  only  therefore 
be  explained  by  stating  that  during  the  first  portion  of  the  time  of 
inspiration,  and  during  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure,  the  cardio-inhibitory 
centre  also  acts,  slowing  the  beat  of  the  heart.  Another  important 
fact,  showing  that  the  respiratory  undulations  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  mechanical  movements  of  the  chest  wall,  is  that  they  continue  in  a 
blood-pressure  tracing  taken  during  artificial  respiration.  When  a  canula 
is  inserted  into  the  trachea  and  air  is  forced  into  the  chest  by  a  bellows, 
it  is  evident  that  the  mechanical  conditions  are  not  those  of  ordinary 
respiration.  When  air  is  forced  in,  inflating  the  lungs,  to  correspond 
to  inspiration,  the  intrarthoracic  pressure  is  increased  instead  of  dim- 
inished, as  in  ordinary  respiration,  and  when  the  air  is  sucked  out,  to 
correspond  to  expiration,  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  diminished 
instead  of  being  increased  as  in  ordinary  expiration.  And  still  the 
respiratory  curves  remain.  If  artificial  respiration  is  suddenly  stopped, 
the  blood-pressure  quickly  rises,  but  this  does  not  occur  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  if  the  spinal  cord  is  divided.  In  other  words,  the  rise  of 
blood-pressure  when  artificial  respiration  is  arrested  is  due  to  stimula- 
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tioQ  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  by  the  circulation  through 
it  of  blood  become  too  highly  venous  by  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  the  influence  of  the  vasomotor  centre  is 
removed,  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  does  not  take  place.  Finally,  if 
during  artificial  respiration  both  vagi  are  cut  so  as  to  remove  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre,  and  artificial  respiration  is  stopped, 
the  pressure  will  rise  as  already  described,  and  in  a  short  time  a  series 
of  undulations  will  appear  in  the  blood-pressure  tracing,  known  as  the 
TrauberHering  curves,  a  rising  and  falling  of  blood  pressure  not  due  to 
the  action  of  the  heart,  as  they  continue  even  when  a  pump  is  substi- 
tuted for  that  organ,  nor  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  but  to 
rhythmic  variations  of  the  activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  itself, 
contracting  and  dilating  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus  influencing  the 
peripheral  resistance. 

To  sum  up,  the  circulation  is  affected  by  the  nervous  system — 
(1)  by  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagi  restraining  the  activity  of  the 
heart ;  (2)  by  the  accelerating  action  of  fibres  in  the  sympathetic  stimu- 
lating the  activity  of  the  heart ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  the  intrindc  cardiac 
ganglia  affecting  the  heart  directly  ;  (4)  by  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre  {vascxonstrictor  nerves)  in  the  medulla  tending  to  keep  up  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  constriction  of  the  vessels ;  (5)  by  the  action  of  vaso- 
dilator nerves  inhibiting  the  vessels,  allowing  them  to  dilate,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  cardio-inhibitory  action  of  fibres  in  the  vagi; 

(6)  by  the  influence  on  the  vaso-motor  centre  of  impulses  coming  from 
the  periphery :  pressor  fibres  stimulating  it,  depressor  fibres  inhibiting  it ; 

(7)  by  the  diffusion  of  impulses  in  the  medulla  from  the  respiratory 
centres ;  (8)  by  the  interaction  of  the  vaso-motor,  respiratory,  and  cardio- 
inJiibiiory  centres  in  the  medulla ;  and  (9)  by  rhythmic  changes  in  the 
vaso-motor  centre  itself.  Thus,  in  this  remarkable  mechanism,  a  series 
of  adjustments  is  constantly  taking  place  affecting  the  activity  of 
the  heart  and  the  peripheral  resistance,  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
of  the  economy,  and  adapting  it  to  the  varying  conditions  of  existence. 
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SECTION  V. 
KESPIKATION. 

Chap.  I.— GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  presence  of  oxygen  is  essential  to  the  life  of  every  tissue,  and 
one  of  the  products  formed  during  vital  activity  is  carbonic  acid,  a  gas 
inimical  to  life.  This  is  also  true  of  the  life  even  of  simple  organisms, 
£uch  as  the  amoeba  and  infusoria.  Deprived  of  oxygen,  or  introduced 
into  a  medium  containing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  they  die,  so  that 
it  is  essential  to  their  existence  that  carbonic  acid  is  removed  and  fresh 
oxygen  is  introduced.  In  all  grades  of  animal  life,  an  interchange  be- 
tween the  gases  of  the  organism  and  the  gases  of  the  medium  in  which 
it  lives  is  constantly  taking  place,  and  this  interchange  is  respiration. 
In  a  humble  organism,  small  in  bulk  and  simple  in  structure,  no  com- 
plicated mechanism  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  body  of  the  organism  I 
is  either  bathed  directly  by  the  fluid  in  which  it  lives,  or  there  are  / 
canals,  as  in  a  sponge,  passing  through  it  in  various  directions,  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  fluid,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  intimate  relation  with  the 
whole  mass.  When  the  organism  increases  in  size  and  in  complexity 
and  when  a  nutrient  fluid  is  required  to  circulate  through  it,  arrange- 
ments are  evolved  by  which  gaseous  interchanges  take  place  between 
this  fluid  and  the  surrounding  medium.  Thus,  by  the  water-vascular 
system  of  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  invertebrates,  the  air-tubes 
(tracheae)  distributed  through  the  bodies  of  insects  and  spiders,  and  by 
the  gills  of  many  invertebrates  and  of  fishes,  the  nutrient  fluid  is  brought 
into  close  relation  with  the  air,  and  interchanges  take  place  which  con- 
stitute respiration.  Still  higher  in  the  scale,  we  find,  as  in  reptiles, 
sac-like  organs  differentiated,  communicating  with  the  air  by  means  of  a 
tube,  and  on  the  walls  of  which  the  vessels  containing  the  blood  form  a 
network,  and  thus  again  we  have  facilities  for  gaseous  interchanges 
between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  of  the  air  in  the  sacs.  Such  sacs 
are  the  simplest  form  of  lungs.  In  higher  animals,  the  bag  or  lung 
becomes  more  and  more  complicated  until  it  forms  a  honeycomb 
structure,  the  cells  of  which  contain  air.  On  the  walls  of  these  minute 
cells  capillary  vessels  ramify,  and  thus  there  is  an  enormous  surface, 
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having  the  blood  of  the  organism  on  the  one  side,  and  the  air  in  the 
lung-cells  on  the  other,  through  which  gases  pass  from  the  one  medium 
to  the  other  medium.  On  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  process 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  it  will  also  be  observed  that,  in  the 
simpler  arrangements,  no  mechanism  is  necessary  for  facilitating  the 
gaseous  interchange.  The  amoeba,  for  example,  is  surrounded  by  a 
fluid  containing  gases  in  solution ;  in  higher  forms,  canals,  along  which 
air  passes  by  diffusion,  are  necessary ;  in  still  higher  forms,  as  in  the 
fish,  by  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  gills,  the  water  is  permitted  to 
bathe  the  respiratory  apparatus  on  all  sides;  still  higher,  as  in  frogs,  the 
air  is  forced  into  the  air-bag  by  a  process  resembling  that  of  deglutition  ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  highest  forms,  we  find  an  automatic  mechanism^ 
involving  many  rhythmic  nei'vous  and  muscular  movements,  by  which 
the  air  is  introduced  into,  and  expelled  from,  the  respiratory  organ. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  lower  organisms  respire  directly  by  ex- 
changes between  the  body  and  the  medium ;  whereas,  in  the  higher 
organisms,  respiration  is  a  twofold  process :  (1)  internal  respiration,  or 
the  interchanges  between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues;  and  (2) 
external  respiration,  or  the  interchanges  between  the  gases  of  the  blood 
and  the  gases  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lung.  Even  in  the  higher  animals,, 
however,  interchanges  may  take  place  in  other  regions  than  in  the  lungs. 
Thus,  there  is  a  true  cutaneous  respiration  in  the  skin,  an  iniestinal  respir- 
ation in  the  bowel,  and  probably  interchanges  take  place  in  other  organs. 


Chap.  II.— STRUCTURE  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

We  shall  here  shortly  consider  the  structure  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
bronchi,  and  lungs. 

1.  The  Larynx. — The  mucous  membrane  ofthis  organ  is  a  continuation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  consists  of  epithelium 
resting  on  a  tunica  propria,  beneath  which  is  a  submucous  coat  connect- 
ing it  with  underlying  parts.  The  epithelium  is  almost  everywhere  a 
stratified  ciliary  epithelium,  the  cilia  moving  towards  the  throat.  On  the 
true  vocal  cords,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  the  epithelium  is  of  the  strati- 
fied pavement  variety.  The  tunica  propria  consists  of  fibres  of  elastic 
and  of  connective  tissue,  so  condensed  as  to  form  a  basement  membrane. 
In  it  we  usually  find  numerous  leucocytes,  and  in  the  ventricles  of 
Morgagni  in  the  larynges  of  dogs  and  cats,  we  may  find  even  nodtdes 
of  adenoid  tissue.  In  the  situations  where  pavement  epithelium  is 
foimd,  the  mucous  membrane  shows  papillae.     The  submucous  coat  con- 
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tains  small  mucous  glands  from  2  to  1  mm.  in  diameter.  The  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  consist  chiefly  of  hyaline  cartilage,  like  that  of  the  ribs.  To 
this  class  belong  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  greater  part  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  cartUagines  trUicecB,  in  the  lateral  thyro- 
hyoid ligaments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  epiglottis,  the  cartilages  of 
Santorini  and  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  apices  and  processus  vocales  of  the 
ar3rtenoid  cartilages  are  composed  of  reticulated  yellow  fibro-cartilage. 
The  larynx  is  rich  in  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The  vessels  form  a  rich 
plexus  in  the  submucous  coat,  from  which  numerous  fine  capillaries  run 
below  the  epithelium.  Two  networks  of  lymphatics  also  exist — one, 
finely  meshed,  below  the  epithelium,  and  the  other,  wide  meshed,  below 
the  capillary  plexus.  The  nerves  have  minute  ganglia  in  their  course, 
and  they  terminate  in  end-bulbs,  or  in  taste-bulbs. 

2.  The  Trachea. — The  ciliated  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  is 
like  that  of  the  larynx,  except  that  the  elastic  fibres  are  more  abundant 
and  run  largely  longitudinally.  The  cartilages  are  also  composed  of  the 
hyaline  variety.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  trachea  contains  a  large 
amount  of  involuntary  muscle,  and  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  this  part, 
and  often  embedded  among  the  muscular  fibres,  there  are  small  mucous 
glands,  2  mm.  in  diameter. 

3.  The  Bronchi  and  the  Lungs. — The  lungs  are  similar,  in  a  sense, 
to  racemose  glands,  and  they  may  be  primarily  divided  into  efferent  and 


Fig.  176.  —  Diagram 
showing  a,  trachea ;  6, 
division  of  trachea  in- 
to two  bronchi ;  c,  still 
smaller  bronchi ;  d, 
substance  of  the  lung. 


Fio.  177. -Ultimate  group  of 
lobules  of  the  lung.  6,bronchial 
tube,  dividing  and  subdivid- 
ing ;  c,  external  view  of  group 
of  air-cells ;  d,  internal  view 
of  the  same. 


respiratory  portions.  The  efferent  portions  are  represented  by  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  the  bronchi.  Each  bronchus,  on  entering  the 
lung,  divides  and  sub-divides,  each  pair  of  branches  coming  off  from  the 
parent  branch  at  an  acute  angle.  Thus  the  calibre  of  the  bronchi 
diminishes  until  we  reach  fine  bronchi  having  a  diameter  of  *5  mm. 
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(Figs.  176  and  177).  Beyond  this  point,  we  have  the  proper  respiratory 
portion  of  the  lung.  A  minute  bronchus  shows  near  its  termination 
minute  swellings.  These  freely  communicate  to  form  alveolar  passages, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  passages  we  find  a  swelling  or  dilatation  of 
an  oval  form,  termed  the  infundibulum^  on  the  walls  of  which  are  numer- 
ous alveoli.  The  proper  lung  substance  is  divided  by  connective  tissue 
into  small  lobules,  from  -3  to  3  cm.  in  diameter,  and  here  and  there 
between  the  lobules  there  are  interlobular  masses  of  connective  tissue 
The  structure  of  the  larger  bronchi  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  trachea, 
but  as  they  become  smaller,  various  modifications  appear.  -  ^lie  c- 
shaped  rings  of  cartilage  break  up  into  small  irregular  plates  found  on 
all  sides  of  the  tube,  and  these  also  become  smaller  and  finer  until  they 
are  absent  in  bronchi  of  1  mm.  in  diameter.     A  ring  of  involuntary 


i^f^ 


.  BpltheUiim.        Wucous 

.  Tunica  propria.  /m«ml'~e- 
.Muade. 

'^  Cartilage. 
Glands. 

BIood-Totsela  and  nerve. 
Connective  tissue  layer. 
AlveolL 


Fio.  178. — Transverse  section  of  a  bronchus,  2  mm.  thick,  from  a  child,      x  50  d. 
The  folds  of  mucous  membrane  are  like  papilhe.    (Method  No.  62,  Appendix.) 

muscle  fibres  surrounds  the  tube,  and  is  situated  nearer  the  mucous  mem- 
brane than  the  cartilages.  The  thickness  of  the  muscular  layer 
diminishes  with  the  diameter  of  the  bronchus,  but  it  does  not  entirely 
disappear,  fine  muscular  fibres  being  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  al- 
though they  are  absent  from  the  infundibulum.  The  mucow  membrane^ 
lying  in  longitudinal  folds,  so  that  in  cross  section  it  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  papillae,  consists  of  stratified  ciliated  epithelium  cells,  inter- 
mingled with  a  few  goblet  cells  (like  those  on  an  intestinal  villus),  and 
of  a  tunica  propria  of  connective  tissue.  The  ciliated  epithelium  shades 
off  into  stratified  epithelium  in  the  finest  bronchi.  The  tunica  propria 
consists  of  a  fine  reticulum  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  with 
many  leucocytes  intermingled.  Here  and  there,  beneath  the  tunica 
propria,  small  nodules  of  adenoid  tissue  may  be  found,  from  which 
leucocytes  wander  through  the  epithelial  layer  into  the  bronchus. 
Minute  mucous  glands  are  found  below  the  muscular  layer,  as  far  along 
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the  bronchi  as  cartilages  are  found,  and  they  are  absent  in  the  fine 
respiratory  bronchi.  Outside  the  layer  containing  the  cartilages,  there 
is  a  layer  of  connective  and  elastic  tissue  surrounding  the  bronchus,  and 
in  this  layer  are  found  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  structure  of  the 
most  minute  bronchi  is  modified  by  the  absence  of  cartilages  and  of  glands. 
The  finest  bronchi,  which  we  may  term  respiratory  bronchi,  or  bronchioles, 
have  at  their  commencement  a  stratum  of  fine  ciliated  epithelium,  but 
farther  on  the  cilia  disappear,  the  cells  become  cubical  in  shape,  and 
between  these  cells  we  find  cells  in  the  form  of  large,  thin  plates,  having  | 
no  nuclei  These  plates  constitute  respiratory  epithelium.  Still  farther  i 
on,  we  observe  a  transition  of  the  cubical  epithelium  into  free  respira- 
tory epithelium — not  an  abrupt,  but  a  very  gradual  transition — so  that 
the  cubical  cells  are  seen  on  one  side  of  the  bronchiole  and  respiratory 
epithelium  on  the  other,  or  we  may  find  groups  of  cubical  cells  sur- 
rounded by  respiratory  epithelium.  The  respiratory  epithelium  cells 
become  more  and  more  abundant,  and  the  cubical  cells  fewer  in  number, 
until  the  epithelium  of  the  bronchiole  merges  into  that  of  the  alveolar 
passages.  The  epithelium  of  the  alveolar  passages  and  of  the  respira 
tory  alveoli  consists  of  large  non-nucleated  plates  and  of  small  polygonal 
cells,  somewhat  like  the  cubical  cells  of  the  bronchioles,  arranged  in 
groups.  A  study  of  the  development  of  lung  structures  shows  that  i 
the  non-nucleated  plates  spring  from  cubical  cells«  and  that  they  have 


Respiratory  bronchiole.  -^ 
AlveoU.    T^ 


Alveoli. 


Alveolar  passage. 


Flo.  179.— Section  through  lung  of  an  adult  man.  x  50  d.  The 
respiratory  bronchiole  (Uvides  towards  the  right.  The  lower  wall 
has  fallen  out  of  the  section.  Observe,  above,  the  alveoli  communi- 
cating with  it.  In  the  lower  branch  the  alveoli  are  seen  from  the 
side.    (Method  No.  63,  Appendix.) 

become  flattened  out  when  the  alveoli  were  distended  in  inspiration. 
Thus  all  the  cells  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  of  still-bom  children  are 
cubical  in  form.  The  walls  of  the  alveolar  passages  and  of  the  alveoli 
contain  a  finely-striated  basis  of  connective  tissue,  intermingled  with 
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elastic  fibres.  The  latter  are  arranged  circularly  round  the  alveolar 
passages,  and  at  the  points  where  the  alveolar  passage .  merges  into 
alveoli  there  are  fine  elafitic  rings  out  of  which  fibres  radiate  over  the 
wall  of  each  alveolus.  These  elastic  rings  blend  together  to  form  the 
sqpta  of  the  cUveolL 

The  interlobular  connective  tissue  binding  together  the  small  lobules 
of  the  lung  contains,  in  adults,  not  only  fine  elastic  fibres  and  connective 

_      tissue    cells,   but  also    small 


I 
Pi 


granules  of  black  pigment  and 
even  particles  of  carbon  that 
have  been  inhaled.  The  lungs 
of  children  show  the  interlob- 
ular connective  tissue  highly 
developed,  so  that  the  pul- 
monary lobules  are  better 
seen. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  lung 
is  covered  with  theviscerdl  layer 
of  the  pleura,  consisting  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  numerous 
elastic  fibres,  and  it  is  covered 
on  its  free  surface  with  a  single 
layer  of  flat,  polygonal  endo- 
thelial cells.  The  parietallayer 
of  the  pleura  shows  the  same 
structure  but  it  is  poor  in 
elastic  fibres. 

The  branches  of  the  ptU- 

monary  artery  run  along  the 

sides  of   the    bronchi,   bron- 

*•§!   chioles,  and  alveolar  passages, 

L^b   and  pass  between  the  infundi- 

bula,  where  they  are  resolved 


into  a  very  narrow 
capillary  network,  situated  im- 
mediately below  the  respira- 
tory epithelium  of  the  bron- 
^||*  chiole,  alveolar  passages,  and 
alveoli.  The  veins  originate, 
one  by  one,  at  one  side  of  the  alveolus,  and  join  together  to  form  larger 
veins,  which  then  run  close  to  the  bronchi  and  the  arteries,  thus  form 
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ing  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  bronchial  arteries  divide  into  deep  branches, 
which  supply  the  glands  and  muscles,  and  superficial  ones,  which  run 
in  the  tunica  propria.  The  capillaries  unite  either  to  form  bronchial 
veins,  or  they  may  anastomose  with  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary 
veins. 

There  is  a  rich  plexus  of  lymphatics  below  the  pleura,  and  this  com- 
municates with  a  deeper  plexus  _^  r-^^r- vein. 

in  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue.  From  these  spring  lym- 
phatic vessels,  which,  running 
along  with  the  bronchi,  carry 
the  lymph  of  the  lung  to  the 

bronchial  glands.  p,o  i8i._FTOm  the  lung  of  a  chUd  injected  through 

Numerou8nervefibre8,derivediJ;^'»^-g;.'^V'tJ?^^^ 
from   the  vagus  and  the  sym-  es.  Appendix.) 

pathetic,  are  distributed  in  the  lungs.     On  these  minute  nerves  small 

ganglia  are  found.     The  nerve  fibres  are  ptobably  distributed  to  the 

muscular  tissue  of  the  bronchi,  to  the  vessels,  and  to  the  epithelial 

surfaces,  but  the  mode  of  termination  is  unknown. 


Capillary. 


Artery. 


Chap.   III.— THE  MECHANISM  OF  RESPIRATION. 

The  respiratory  movements  consist  of  rhythmic  changes  of  volume  of 
the  thorax,  produced  partly  by  the  contractions  and  relaxations 
of  certain  muscles,  and  partly  by  the  elasticity  of  the  structures  involved. 


Pia  I8i.— Diagrammatic  view  of  apparatxu  to  show  the  relations 
between  the  &oracic  wall  and  the  lungs.  For  description  see 
the  text. 

As  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  containing,  and  completely  filled  by,  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  other  organs,  is  an  air-tight  cavity,  and  as  the  lungs  are 
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hollow  and  distensile  organs  lodged  in  this  cavity,  and  communicating 
with  the  external  air  by  the  bronchial  tubes  and  trachea,  it  is  evident 
that  any  increase  in  volume  of  the  thoracic  cavity  must  be  followed  by 
an  expansion,  and  any  diminution  in  volume  by  a  contraction,  of  the 
lungs.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  by  studying  the  preceding 
diagram  of  an  apparatus  devised  by  Funke,  of  which  various  forms  may 
be  used. 

Imagine  a  wide  glass  flask,  1,  the  bottom  of  which,  4,  is  made  of  strong  india- 
rubber,  having  in  the  centre  a  wooden  knob  or  cork,  by  which  the  membrane  may 
be  pushed  upwards  or  pulled  downwards  at  pleasure.  A  tightly-fitting  cork  is 
inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  through  which  passes  a  glass  tube,  2,  dividing 
into  two  branches  in  the  flask,  and  to  the  end  of  each  tube  a  small  india-rubber  bag 
is  attached.  A  mercurial  manometer,  3,  is  inserted  into  an  opening  on  one  side  of 
the  flask,  and  an  opening  on  the  other  side,  6,  is  covered  by  an  india-rubber  mem- 
brane. Suppose  the  membrane,  4,  to  be  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  on  the 
left  hand,  the  pressures  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  flask  are  equal,  and 
consequently  the  mercury  in  tlie  two  limbs  of  the  manometer  is  at  the  same  levels 
and  the  india-rubber  bags  are  collapsed.  If,  then,  the  cavity  of  the  flask  is 
increased,  as  in  the  right  hand  figure,  by  pulling  down  the  membrane,  4,  by  the 
knob,  5,  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  flask  is  diminished,  and  the  india- 
rubber  bags  expand,  the  mercury  rises  in  the  shorter  limb  of  the  manometer,  anil 
the  membrane,  as  at  6,  is  pressed  inwards  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on 
3,  2,  and  6  being  in  excess  of  the  pressure  in  the  flask.  When  the  membrane 
passes  upwards,  equilibrium  of  pressure  is  a^ain  established,  as  seen  in  the  figure  to 
the  left.  Imagine,  further,  that  the  capacity  of  the  flask  were  increased,  not  only 
vertically  by  the  movement  of  the  membrane  4,  but  laterally  and  antero-posteriorly 
by  an  expansion  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  w^ would  then  have  an  increase  of  capacity 
in  every  direction,  and  consequently  the  atmospheric  pressure  exerted  through  the 
tube,  2,  would  cause  the  bags  to  expand  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

In  the  mechanism  of  respiration  this  is  what  happens.  By  the  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged  in  every 
direction;  there  is  thus  an  excess  of  atmospheric  pressure  over  the 
pressure  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  consequently  a  certain 
amount  of  air  rushes  into  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs,  until  equilibrium 
is  again  established.  Ordinary  inspiration  is,  therefore,  essentially  a 
muscular  act.  When  the  muscles  relax  in  ordinary  expiration,  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  thoracic  wall  causes  these  organs  to 
recoil  to  their  former  position,  and  thus  to  force  out  a  certain  amount 
of  air.  Thus,  ordinary  expiration  is  not  muscular,  but  is  due  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  structures  involved.  Any  proof  that  the  mechanism 
is  of  the  nature  just  described  is  scarcely  needed,  but  it  is  offered  by 
what  occurs  when  a  puncture  is  made  through  the  thoracic  wall  into 
the  pleural  cavity.     When  this  occurs  on  one  side,  there  is  a  collapse  of 
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the  lung  on  that  side  and  greiat  difficulty  in  breathing ;  but  if  made  on 
both  sides,  both  lungs  collapse  and  there  is  rapid  asphyxia — ^the  cause 
being  that  although  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  increased  as  before, 
the  lungs  do  not  likewise  expand,  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  exerted 
on  their  surface,  through  the  hole  in  the  thoracic  wall,  is  of  course  equal 
to  that  in  the  respiratory  passages. 

After  an  inspiration  has  been  made,  the  lungs  may  be  said  to  be 
always  over  distended.  Notwithstanding  their  great  elasticity,  the 
lungs  cannot  collapse  so  as  to  expel  all  the  air,  because  the  pressure  on 
their  inner  surface,  that  of  the  air — say  760  mm.  of  mercury — ^is  always 
greater  than  the  elastic  power  of  the  lung  and  of  the  chest  wall  This  < 
elastic  power  may  be  measured  by  connecting  a  manometer  with  the 
trachea  of  a  dead  subject,  and  opening  the  pleural  cavity.  The  lungs 
collapse  and  the  pressure  of  their  retracting  force  may  be  measured  in 
mm.  of  mercury.  Donders  thus  was  able  to  state  the  elastic  force  in 
the  human  being  at  2  to  3  mm.,  but  in  life  it  may  be  twice  or  thrice 
greater,  say  6  to  7*5  mm. ;  that  is,  about  y^th  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  30  mm.,  after  a  very  deep  inspiration,  that  is,  -^^ih.  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  Even  in  a  dead  subject  the  lungs  do  not  become 
emptied  when  the  pleural  cavity  is  opened,  because  the  elastic  force  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  expel  all  the  air.  In  the  living  person  the 
contractile  force  of  the  involuntary  fibres  in  the  bronchi  also  come  into 
play,  so  that  in  life  the  force  for  expelling  the  air  is  greater  than  after 
death.  When  the  chest  expands,  the  lungs  are  distended  because,  as 
already  stated,  the  pressure  on  the  inner  surface,  atmospheric  pressure, 
is  now  greater  than  that  on  their  outer  surfaces  in  the  air-tight  pleural 
sacs ;  but  as  they  expand,  the  elastic  force  of  the  lung  tissue  becomes 
greater,  so  that,  while  in  an  ordinary  inspiration  it  is  only  7  to  9  mm. 
of  mercury,  after  a  deep  inspiration  it  will  rise  as  high  as  30  mm. 
Finally,  in  expiration,  the  elasticity  comes  into  play,  the  air  in  the 
alveoli  is  submitted  to  pressure ;  but  as  these  communicate  freely  with 
the  external  atmosphere  by  the  air  passages,  an  equilibrium  is  quickly 
established,  and  it  follows  that  with  each  expiration  a  quantity  of  air 
is  expelled  which  corresponds  with  the  diminished  volume  of  the  lung 
in  expiration. 

We  have  now  to  ask,  by  what  muscular  action  is  the  capacity  of  the 
chest  increased  ? 

1.  In  Ordinary  Inspiration. — The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is 
increased  by  the  contraction,  and  consequent  descent,  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  the  chief  inspiratory  muscle.     This  muscle,  in  man,  is  a  parti- 
tion between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  of  a  vaulted  form,  the  convexity 
II.  u 
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being  directed  towards  the  thorax.  In  the  horse  and  ox  the  slope  of 
this  muscle  is  from  above  downwards  and  forwards.  As  its  tendinous 
expansion  is  in  the  middle,  when  the  muscular  fibres  contract,  the 
centre  descends  to  the  extent  of  about  11*30  mm.  in  man,  and  the 
diaphragm  becomes  thus  more  flattened.  The  lateral  parts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  descend  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  central  tendon,  which  is  related  on  its  superior  surface  to  the 
pericardium  and  the  heart  The  downward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm 
is  communicated  to  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  and  these  are  pushed 
slightly  downwards,  but  the  pressure  is  chiefly  expended  on  the  anterior 


Fig.  188.— View  of  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  diaphzagm, 
according  to  Krause;  \  nat.  aice.  1,  vena  cava  i-nfeHor: 
2,  xiphoid  prooesa  of  the  sternum ;  8,  ossophagus ;  4,  cen- 
tral tendon ;  5,  external  cms ;  6,  middle  cms ;  7,  descend- 
ing abdominal  aorta;  8,  internal  cms:  9,  transverse  process 
of  4th  lumbar  vertebra ;  10,  paoa*  major ;  11,  quadnUtu  lum- 
borum  ;  12,  costal  part  of  diaphragm.    (Krause.) 

wall  of  the  abdomen,  which  with  an  inspiration  bulges  outwards  (Fig. 
186).  In  long-bodied  quadrupeds,  like  the  horse,  the  bulging  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  abdomen.  At  the  same  time,  the 
anteroposterior  and  lateral  diameters  are  increased  by  the  elevation  of 
the  ribs  by  the  intercostales  extemi,  and  by  the  portion  of  the  intercostaUs 
intemi  found  between  the  costal  cartilages.  The  ribs  are  not  only 
elevated,  but  slightly  rotated,  so  that  their  lower  borders  are  directed 
outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sternum  is  carried  forwards.  The 
levaioresmtanm(Fig,  185,  16)  md  serraii  postici  superiares  (Fig,  185,  19) 
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passing  from  the  spine  to  the  ribs  also  assist  in  elevating  the  latter. 
In  the  horse  and  large  quadrupeds  the  ribs  are  drawn  forwards, 
their  posterior  edges  are  everted,  and  the  ten  pairs  of  false  ribs  are  raised 
so  as  to  be  almost  horizontal 

,  2.  In  Forced  Inspiration  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  further  in- 
creased by  all  the  muscles  which  tend  to  fix  the  first  rib^  and  thus  allow 


Fio.  184.— View  of  muscles  in  front  of  the  body,  showing  some  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  a4XK>rding  to  Krause.  1,  internal  intercostal;  2,  ptc- 
toralii  minor;  8,  deltoid ;  4,  coraeo-braehialU :  5,  long  bead  of  brachialU; 
6f  .short  head  of  brachicUU;  7,  latUtimiu  dorti;  8,  »errattu  atUieut 
majw;  9,  obliquut  intemui;  10,  reettu  abdomini*;  11,  anterior  in- 
guinal ring ;  12,  obliouut  extemut ;  18,  terratu*  anticut  major  ;  14,  bra- 
ehialU :  15,  tendon  or  braehialu:  16,  ooraco-acromi&l  ligament ;  17,  cora- 
coid  process ;  18,  clavicular  portion  of  ptctoraLU  maQor.    (Krause.) 

the  intercostals  to  contract  with  greater  effect,  or  which  act  directly  on 
the  ribs  from  a  fixed  point,  such  as  the  shoulder.  In  some  circumstances, 
the  quadrati  lumborum  and  sen'aU  postici  inferiores,  by  fixing  the  lower 
ribs  and  opposing  the  diaphragm,  become  muscles  concerned  in  inspira- 
tion, although  they  are  often  grouped  as  expiratory  muscles.     Thus, 
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such  muscles  as  the  sccUeni,  the  sterno-deido-mashidei^  the  serrati  postid 
superioreSf  the  pedorales  majores  and  pedorales  minores,  and  the  trapezd 


Fio.  185.— Muscles  of  back,  showing  certain  muscles  of  re8pir»tlon» 
aooordiog  to  Krause.  One-sixth  nataral  size.  I.  SplenimeapitU,' 
2,  bivtnter  eervicU:  8,  eomplexui:  4,  UmgUnmuM  capUU,'  6, 
ilio  eottalU  cervieU/  6,  UmgittimuM  eervieU;  7,  upper  portion  of 
9pinalii  doni:  8,  intereottaUt  intemi;  9,  lonffisnmu*  dcrn;  10, 
Uio  eo9tali»:  11,  origrin  of  ilio  eotlalis  from  /(ueta  lumbo-doraali$ : 
12,  fij^imentum  M^co-'ufreronim;  IS,  m%Uti^dtu:  XII,  twelfth 
rib;  14,  terrattu  pottietu  inferior;  16,  intereotUUu  txtemi;  16, 
levatortt  cottamm  breves ;  17,  portion  of  mtUtyfidut,-  18,  acromion 
process  ;  19,  aerratu$  poBtieut  mperior  ;  20,  levator  anguli  teapula  ; 
21,  tpUniut  cervieit.    (Krause.) 

and  rhomhoidei  act  as  inspiratory  muscles  when  deep  forced  inspiratioDs 
are  made.    Lastly,  inspiration  is  facilitated  when  the  vertebral  column 
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is  straightened,  as  the  ribs  are  then  drawn  from  each  other.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  erectares  spince,  including  the  Uuhcostales,  cervicales 
€iscendenie8f  langissimi  dorsi,  transversales  cervicis^  trachelo-masioidei,  and 
.^pmales  dorsL 

3.  In  Ordinary  Expiration,  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  walls  of  the  chest 
and  of  the  lungs,  following  the  relaxation  of  the  inspiratory  muscles, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  expel  the  air,  but  in  forced  expircUtons  the  ascent  of 
the  diaphragm  is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
compressing  the  viscera,  and  thus  forcing  up  the  floor  of  the  chest 
This  action  is  assisted  by  all  muscles  which  depress  the  ribs,  such  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  irUercostales  intemij  the  serraii  postici  inferiareSj 
quadraii  lumborum^  oUiqm  iniemi  et  extemi,  the  transversales  abdominis^ 
and  the  triangulares  stemi.  Forced  expiration  comes  into  play  in 
shouting,  singing,  blowing  musical  instruments,  etc.  In  most  of  these 
actions,  the  abdominal  muscles  come  powerfully  into  action.  The 
abdominal  muscles  may,  in  a  sense,  be  regarded  as  antagonists  to  the 
diaphragm.  They  also  exert  pressure  on  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
and  pelvis,  in  emptying  the  bowels,  bladder,  and  the  pregnant  uterus. 

The  following  are  the  points  of  special  importance  with  reference  to 
the  muscles : — 

1.  The  Diaphragm  (Fig.  183). — This  is  the  chief  mnacle  of  tTispiration.  When  it 
contracts,  the  central  tendon  descends,  and  becomes  less  convex  on  its  upper  sur- 
face. Hence  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  incressed,  and  the  depth  of 
the  hinder  part  of  the  cavity  is  specially  augmented.  The  diaphragm  is  supplied  hy 
the  phrenic  nerves,  which  are  branches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical,  and  it  also 
receives  sympathetic  filaments  from  the  plexus  running  along  with  the  phrenic 
arteries.  Marckwald  obtained  contractions  of  the  diaphragtn  of  the  rabbit  by 
irritating  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  phrenic  nerves  for  *2  to  *3  of  a  sec.,  at  inter- 
vals of  1  sec.,  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  normal  contraction  of  the 
diiaphragm  is  a  short  tetanic  spasm,  and  not  a  simple  twitch. 

2.  Levatores  CoBtanun  (Fig.  185, 1 6).  —Twelve  on  each  side  arise  from  tips  of  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  eleven  highest  dorsal  vertebrse,  and,  pass- 
ing downwards  and  outwards,  are  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  rib 
belonging  to  the  vertebra.  They  assist  in  raising  the  ribs.  They  are  supplied 
by  the  intercostal  nerves. 

3.  Intercostales  Extami  (Fig.  185,  15)  consist  of  fibres  passing  between  the  ribs, 
running  downwards  and  forwards.  They  extend  from  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  cartilages.  They  raise  the  ribs.  They  are  supplied  by  the 
intercostal  nerves.  The  fibres  of  the  intercostales  intenU,  between  the  cartilages^ 
also  assist  in  raising  the  ribs. 

4.  Stemo-olsido-mastoidsi  pass  from  the  sternum  and  clavicle  to  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone.  When  their  fixed  point  is  the  head,  they  raise  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  in  forced  inspiration.  They  are  supplied  by  the  spinal 
accessory  and  a  branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerva 
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5.  Scftlexii  Antiel  Medii  et  Postid.— (1)  ScaJenus  aaUieu8  passea  from  tubercles 
of  transverse  processes  of  third,  fonrth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae  to 
the  first  rib.  (2)  Scalenus  mediu8  passes  from  transverse  processes  of  all  the  cervical 
vertebrse,  also  to  the  first  rib.  (3)  Scalenus  posticus  passes  from  transverse  pro- 
cess of  three  lower  cervical  vertebrse  to  the  second  rib.  They  all  assist  in  drawing 
np  first  and  second  ribs,  when  the  neck  is  fixed.  All  three  are  supplied  hy 
cervical  nerves. 

6.  Serrati  Postid  Snperiores  arise  from  the  ligamentum  nuchoe,  from  the  spines  of 
the  last  cervical  and  two  or  three  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  from  the  supra- 
spinous ligament,  and  passing  downwards  and  outwards  are  inserted  into  second, 
third,  fonrth,  and  fifth  ribs,  slightly  beyond  their  angles.  They  raise  the  upper 
ribs  in  forced  inspiration.  They  are  supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerves.  In  forced 
inspiration,  if  the  scapula  is  fixed  by  the  muscles,  binding  it  to  the  trunk  behind 
and  above,  the  lower  slips  of  the  serratus  magnus  will  dilate  the  chest  by  ndsij^^ 
and  everting  the  ribs.  It  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve  arising  from 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  sometimes  the  seventh,  cervical  nerves. 

7.  The  Costal  Portion  of  the  Peotorales  Msjores  and  the  Pectorales  Minores  (Fig.  184, 
2)  will  tend  to  raise  the  ribs  in  forced  inspiration,  if  the  shoulder  is  fixed.  The 
pectorales  minores  spring  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  their  car- 
tilages, and  pass  to  the  ooracoid  processes.  The  pectorales  are  supplied  by  the 
anterior  thoracic  nerves. 

8.  The  Trapezd  and  Rhombddd  assist  in  forced  inspiratiun  by  raising  the  scapulie* 
so  that  their  bases  are  carried  towards  the  dorsal  spine.  The  coracoid  processes  are 
thus  fixed,  and  the  pectorales  minores  come  into  play.  The  trapezei  are  supplied 
by  the  spinal  accessory  nerves,  and  by  branches  from  the  third  and  fourth  cer- 
vical.    The  rhofnboidei  receive  branches  from  the  fifth  cervical. 

9.  Ereotores  Spime  (Fig.  185). — These  muscles,  enumerated  above,  are  directed 
longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  when  they  come  into 
action  they  straighten  the  back,  in  forced  inspiration.  If,  however,  the  spine  be 
fixed,  some  of  them,  connected  with  the  ribs,  may  depress  these,  and  thus  assist 
in  forced  expiration.  They  are  all  supplied  by  the  posterior  primary  branches  of 
the  spinal  nerves. 

10.  Intereostales  Intend  (Fig.  186,  8).— -These  consist  of  fibres  running  downwards 
and  backwards  from  one  rib  to  the  next  below  it.  They  pass  from  the  sternal 
ends  of  the  cartilages  to  slightly  beyond  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  As  depressors  of 
the  ribs,  they  come  into  play  as  expiratory  muscles.  Many  observers,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  they  are  inspiratory  muscles.  The  view  that  commends  itself 
to  me  is  that  neither  the  internal  nor  the  external  intercostals  have  much  to  do 
with  raising  or  depressing  the  ribs,  and  that  their  chief  action  is  to  maintain 
pressure  in  the  intercostal  spaces.  They  are  supplied  by  the  intercostal 
nerves. 

11.  Serrati  Postid  Inferiores  (Fig.  185, 14).— These  arise  from  the  spines  of  the  last 
two  dorsal  and  upper  two  or  three  lumbar  vertebrae,  run  outwards,  upwards,  and 
forwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  lower  borders  of  the  last  four  ribs.  They 
draw  the  ribs  downwards  and  backwards,  and  thus  enlarge  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest.  If  their  first  action  preponderates,  they  must  be  regarded  as  expiratory 
muscles,  but  they  may  also  act  as  inspiratory  muscles  in  forced  inspirations, 
where  there  are  strong  diaphragmatic  contractions,  by  resisting  the  tenden^  o  ^ 
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the  diaphngm  to  pull  in  tiie  lower  ribs.    They  are  supplied  by  the  intercostsl 
nerves. 

12.  The  MvaeiiU  Abdominalas  above  ennmerated,  by  compressing  the  abdominal 
organs,  assist  in  pushing  up  the  floor  of  the  thorax,  the  diaphragm.  They  also 
draw  down  the  ribs  and  contract  the  base  of  the  thorax.  Thus  they  come  into 
play  in  forced  expiration.    They  are  supplied  by  the  lower  intercostal  nerves. 

13.  Triangnhures  Stemi,  lying  behind  the  costal  cartilages,  arise  from  the  deep 
anrface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  sternum,  an'd 
cartilages  of  two  or  three  of  the  lower  sternal  ribs,  pass  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  from  the  sixth  to  the  second.  They 
depress  the  cartilages,  snd  thus  are  muscles  of  expiration.  They  are  supplied  by 
branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 

After  an  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  lower  cervical  or  upper  dorsal 
region,  the  intercostal  snd  abdominal  muscles  are  paralysed,  but  respiration 
is  still  carried  on  by  the  diaphragm,  serrati,  aiemo-detdo-mcutoidei  and  , 
trapezei.  The  inspirations  are  then  short  and  quick,  and  the  expirations 
are  not  much  disturbed.  Injury  about  the  level  of  the  brachial  plexus  causes 
paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  respiration  except  the  diaphragm.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  diaphragm  itself  may  be  i>artially  paralysed,  and  respira- 
tion is  then  carried  on  by  the  thoracic  muscles.  With  each  inspiration, 
in  such  cases,  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  organs  are,  as  it  were; 
sucked  into  the  chest.  If  the  cord  is  injured  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenics, 
death  quickly  occurs.  It  is  remarkable,  that  rabbits  more  than  four  months 
old,  which  breathe  almost  entirely  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  may  learn  to  breathe  by  the  thorax,  and  live  for  a  long  time.  Young 
rabbits  quickly  die  after  this  operation,  as  they  are  unable  to  acquire  the  thoracic 
type  of  breathing. 

Along  with  the  moveineiits  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  there  are 
certain  movementB  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  face.  In  calm  inspiration  and 
expiration  the  glottis  is  widely  opened,  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
are  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  When  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the 
larynx  is  pulled  down  by  the  action  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-tkyroid 
muscles,  supplied  by  the  descendens  noni  branch  of  the  9th  cranial  nerve 
(hypoglossal),  and  the  glottis  is  widely  opened  by  the  action  of  the 
posUrioT  mc(harytenaid  muscles,  supplied  by  the  inferior  or  recurrent 
larjmgeal  branch  of  the  vagus.  At  the  same  time,  in  forced  inspiration, 
or  even  in  normal  inspiration  in  some  animals,  as  the  horse  and  rabbit, 
the  nares  are  distended  by  the  dilcUores  naris  anteriores  et  posUiiores  and 
the  al88  are  raised  by  the  levatores  labii  superioies  cUceque  nasi,  and  even 
the  muscles  concerned  in  opening  the  mouth  come  into  action,  levatores 
anguli  oris,  levatores  labii  superioris,  zygomaiici  minores  et  majores,  levatores 
merUi,  and  depressores  anguli  oris,  all  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  The 
soft  palate  also  is  elevated  by  the  levatores  palati,  and  the  uvula  is 
contr%0ted  by  the  astygos  uvulce,  both  supplied  by  the  facial  through  the 
petrosal  branch  of  the  vidian  nerve.. 
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It  thus  appears  that  even  in  ordinary  breathing,  and  still  more  so  in 
forced  breathing,  a  large  number  of  muscles  and  of  nerves  come  into 
play,  and  that  the  actions  of  these  are  co-ordinated  through  the  inter- 
vention of  spinal  centres.  The  group  of  spinal  nerves  concerned  in 
respiration  forms  the  motor  division  of  the  respiratory  system  of  Charles 
B^IL 
Varieties  of  Respiratory  Movements.— When  the  action  of  the 

diaphragm  predominates,  as  in  the  male, 
respiration  is  said  to  be  dhdominal^  or  dior 
phragmaiiCj  the  abdominal  wall  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  vertical  diameter 
of  the  chest  is  increased,  and  there  is  only 
a  slight  increase  in  the  antero- posterior 
or  in  the  transverse  diameter.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  female,  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  is  increased  in  the  transverse 
and  antero-posterior  directions,  chiefly  by 
movements  of  the  ribs,  and  especially  of 
the  upper  ribs,  elevated  by  the  scaleni 
muscles,  causing  heaving  of  the  breast — the 
action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  consequent 
movement  of  the  abdominal  wall,  being 
much  less  than  in  man.  In  cases  where 
a  large  tumour  exists  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  respiratory  movements  occur 
chiefly  in  the  clavicular  region.  When 
the  inspirations  become  very  deep,  the 
difl'erence  between  the  abdominal  and 
costal  types  is  not  apparent,  the  enlargement  of  the  thorax  thus  being 
almost  wholly  in  the  transverse  and  antero-posterior  directions.  During 
sleep,  respiration  is  almost  entirely  thoracic  in  both  sexes.  The  fore- 
going figure  by  Hutchinson  illustrates  these  forms  of  respiratory 
movement  (Fig.  186). 

The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest  in  an  adult  is  on  an  average  165  mm. 
at  its  upper  part,  and  192  mm.  at  its  base.  The  transverse  diameter  at  the  axillae, 
about  260  mm.  in  man  and  240  in  woman.  The  mean  circumference,  passing  the 
measure  below  the  mammse  in  front  and  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  behind, 
with  the  arms  held  over  the  head,  is  about  820  mm.  at  the  close  of  expiration,  and 
900  at  the  close  of  a  deep  inspiration.  The  amplitude  of  movement  is  thus  80  mm. 
In  an  adult,  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is  increased  by  inspiration  to  the  extent  of 
*0S3  to  0*142  of  its  capacity  at  rest,  as  indicated  by  a  cord  brought  round  the  chest 
by  the  base  of  the  heart  (Valentin).     Sibeon  gives  the  increase  as  '1  in  the  r^on 


Fia  18tf.— DiagramB  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  antero-poflterior  movement  in 
ordinary,  and  in  forced,  respiration  in 
male  ana  female.  The  back  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fixed,  in  order  to  throw 
forward  the  movement  as  much  as 
possible.  The  black  line  indicates,  by 
Its  two  margins,  the  limits  of  ordinaiy 
intpiralion  and  expiration.  In  forced 
intpiration  the  body  comes  up  to  the 
dotted  line,  while  in  forced  expiration 
it  recedes  to  the  smallest  space  indi- 
cated.  The  abdominal  character  of 
respiration  in  the  male  is  distinctly 
shown.    (Hutchinson.) 
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of  the  mammffi,  and  below  the  shoalden,  *083.  This  author  also  gives  the  increase 
in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the  sternum  as  nothing  in  quiet 
breathing,  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  in  quiet  breathing  7  to  10  mm.,  and  in 
deep  inspiration  30  mm.  Ransome,  who  has  made  elaborate  researches  on  this 
subject,  states  that  the  ends  of  the  upper  ribs  may  move  forward  in  deep  inspira- 
tion to  the  extent  of  from  12  to  30  mm.  Colin  states  that  in  the  horse  the  increase 
in  the  longitudinal  diameter  (vertical  in  man)  of  the  chest  in  quiet  breathing  is 
100  to  120  mm.,  and  in  the  transverse  direction,  between  the  11th  and  12th  pairs 
of  ribe,  as  30  mm. 


Chap.  IV.— REGISTRATION  OF  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS,  FORCES, 
AND  QUANTITIES. 

Various  instruments  have  been  invented  for  recording  the  movemenis 
of  the  thorax.  A  simple  form  of  recording  apparatus  is  the  Pneumograph 
of  Marey,  seen  in  Fig.  187. 


Pio.  187.— M are/a  Pneumograph.  /,  very  thin  brass  nlate  bearing  a 
tambour,  A,  the  aluminium  disc  of  which  is  oonnectea  with  the  up? 
right  b,  the  upper  end  of  which  moves  on  a  horiaontal  screw,  g.  The 
buid  ced\B  placed  round  the  body.  During  expansion  of  the  chest, 
tension  occurs  between  e  and  cL,  and  acts  on  the  tambour  by  the 
bending  of  the  brass  plate,/,  and  the  movement  is  communicated  to  a 
recording  tambour  by  a. 

Tracings  of  the  respiratory  movements  obtained  by  the  pneumograph, 
and  taken  simultaneously  with  a  sphygmograph  and  cardiograph,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  188. 

The  dadicUy  of  the  lungs  in  ordinary  respiration  may  be  estimated  by 
manometer  (Fig.  29),  according  to  the  method  already  described  (p.  305), 
to  be  from  6  to  8  millimetres  of  mercur}^  but  in  deep  and  prolonged 
inspirations  it  may  amount  to  30  to  40  millimetres. 
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The  contradUUy  of  the  lungs,  which  is  comparatively  small,  and  due 
chiefly  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi,  has  been  recorded  by  Paid 
Bert  (Fig.  189). 


Fio.  188. — SimultaneouB  tracings  taken  by  the  pneumograph  B,  cardiograph  0, 
and  Bphyfipaaograph  A,  at  the  radial  artery.  The  ascent  of  the  curve  in  B  corre- 
apondB  to  expiration,  and  Uie  descent  to  inspiration.  There  are  from  four  to  five 
(^rdiao  pulsations  to  each  complete  respiratory  movement.  Observe  also  that 
the  pulsation  at  the  wript  is  a  little  later  than  the  corresponding  cardiac  pulsation 
— thus  df  in  upper  line  A,  corresponds  to  c  in  lower  line  C. 


Pio.  189.~Tracing8  of  pulmonary  contraction  from  the  dog.  The  two  upper  lines 
were  obtained  by  direct  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  lung,  and  the  third  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  pneimiogastric  a,  6,  e,  indicate  the  moments  of  stimulation.  (Paul 
Bert.) 

These  tracings  afford  a  direct  proof  of  the  contractility  of  the  lung, 
and  show  that  it  may  be  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus. 

Morements  of  the  Diaphragm.— Kronecker  and  Marckwald^  have  devised  a  method 
of  registering  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  which  has  been  of  great  service  in 
the  experimental  study  of  the  innervation  of  breathing  (Fig.  190).  It  consists  of 
a  small  probe  at  the  one  end  pointed,  at  the  other,  spoon-shaped,  which  is  passed 
thrpogh  the  abdominal  wall  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  follow 
the  movement  of  the  latter.  A  thread  passes  from  the  pointed  end  of  the  probe 
to  a  delicately  adjusted  lever  (Fig.  190)  brought  to  bear  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder 
as  seen  in  the  figure.     In  Fig.  191  a  specimen  of  the  tracing  is  shown. 

*  Max  Marckwald,  The,  Movements  of  Respiration  and  their  Innervaiicn  in  the 
Rabbit,  TVanslated  by  T.  A.  Haig,  with  an  introduction  by  John  G.  M'Kendrick. 
Blackie&Son.     1888. 
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Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  measure  the  force  exerted  by  the 
inspiratory  musde&  These  muscles  must  overcome  the  following 
resistances :  (1)  the  elasticity  of  the  thorax,  the  value  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained ;  (2)  the  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which,  as 
already  stated,  amounts  to  from  7  to  8  millimetres  of  mercury  in  calm 
inspirations,   and   30  in  deep  inspirations.    Measurements  of  these 


resistances  are  made  if  we  insert  (by  a  T-shaped  junction)  a  tube  passing 
from  the  short  limb  of  a  manometer  into  both  nostrils  and  make  an 
inspiration.  The  mercury  will  rise  in  the  shorter  limb, .  showing  a 
negative  pressure.  In  a  calm  inspiration  this  amounts  to  - 1  to  -  3 
mm.  and  in  forced  inspiration  to  -  30  to  -  75  mm.  Again,  in  a  calm 
expiration  there  will,  be  a  positive  pressure  of  2  to  3  mm.  and  in  a 
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forced  expiration  80  to  130  mm.  of  mercury.  Thus,  taking  the  mean 
of  these  figures,  the  inspiratory  muscles  have  at  least  to  overcome 
resistances  represented  by  8  +  2  =  10  millimetres  in  calm,  and  30  +  52 
=  82  millimetres  in  deep,  inspiration.     In  forced  expiration,  as  in  loud 


f, 


S 


Fig.  192.— Minute  construction  of  the  reooxd- 
ing  lever. 


FiOi  191.— Normal  movemente  of  the  diap 
of  a  rabbit,  a.  with  a  quick,  and  6,  with  a  alow 
movement  of  toe  drum.  Curves  to  be  read  from 
left  to  right ;  inspirations  from  below  upwards. 
J,  inspiration;  iT,  expiration.  Chronograph 
marking  seconds. 

speech,  crying,  or  making  a  strong  expulsive  effort  during  severe  mus- 
cular action,  the  force  must  overcome  a  resistance  equal  to  the  positive 
pressure  in  the  lung  in  expiration,  less  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  or  105 
-  30  =  75  millimetres  of  mercury. 

Rhythm  and  Number  of  Respiratory  Movements. — Each 
respiratory  act  consists  of  three  periods:  (1)  a  period  of  inspiration;  (2) a 
period  of  expiration ;  and  (3)  a  period  in  which  there  is  no  movement, 
usually  termed  the  pause.  In  calm  breathing  expiration  is  longer  than 
inspiration  in  the  ratio  of  5:6,  but  in  some  conditions,  such  as  irritation 
of  the  vagi,  the  inspirations  may  become  much  longer  (2-5  times)  than  the 
expirations.  The  pause  may  be  long  or  short,  its  duration  being  appar- 
ently regulated  by  habit  or  by  the  amount  of  attention  directed  to  it 
In  quiet  breathing  the  pause  occupies  about  '25  of  the  time  of  a  complete 
respiration.    If  the  attention  is  directed  to  respiratory  movements,  they 
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become  more  rapid,  chiefly  by  diminution  of  the  time  of  the  pause, 
whereas  the  pause  becomes  much  longer  during  sleep,  unconsciousness, 
or  even  when  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  abstraction.  The  number  of  res-  \ 
pirations  is  smaller  while  lying  than  sitting  and  while  sitting  than  stand- 
ing. It  is  increased  by  active  exercise.  Thus  at  rest  a  horse  will  breathe 
8  to  10  times  per  minute,  but  in  trotting  the  number  will  rise  to  50, 
and  in  the  gallop  to  60  (Colin).  A  man,  after  a  quick  race,  may 
breathe  40  to  60  times  per  minute.  In  health,  there  are  usually  15 
respirations  per  minute  in  the  adult  The  following  table  by  Qu6telet 
shows  the  e£fect  of  age — 

AoB.  NuxBDt  or  Rbspiratiohs  pbr  Mihutr. 


lifcTtmt^m- 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Newly-born  child. 

-    70 

23 

44 

1—5  years,  - 

-    32 

20 

26 

15-20   „       - 

-    24 

16 

20 

20-25    „       .        . 

-    24 

14 

18 

25-30   „       - 

-    21 

15 

16 

30-50    „ 

.    23 

11 

18 

In  very  aged  people,  the  number  may  fall  even  to  1 2  per  minute.  The 
number  of  respirations  per  minute  in  some  animals  is  as  follows  : — 
whale,  4  to  5  ;  horse,  8  to  10 ;  ox,  12  to  15  ;  sheep  and  goat,  12  to  20 ; 
dog,  15  to  18;  cat,  20  to  30;  rabbit,  50  to  60;  rat  and  guinea-pig, 
100  to  150  (Munk).  Thus  the  larger  the  animal  the  fewer  the  number 
of  respirations.  The  ratio  of  cardiac  to  pulmonary  movements  is  seen 
in  the  curve — it  is  usually  as  1 : 4  or  1 : 5  (Fig.  188). 

Respiratory  Sounds. — If  a  stethoscope  be  placed  over  the  ]ar3mz 
and  trachea  of  a  healthy  man,  two  sounds  will  be  heard — one  inspiratory, 
and  the  other  expiratory.^  These  are  called  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal 
wands.  If  it  be  placed  a  little  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  manu- 
brium of  the  sternum,  the  same  sounds  will  be  heard,  but  diminished  in 
intensity.  These  are  the  bronchial  sounds.  If  now  we  listen  on  either 
side  of  the  chest,  or  on  the  back,  over  the  posterior  tube  of  either 
lung,  two  gentle  rustling  sounds  are  heard,  termed  the  vesicular  respira- 
tory murmurs.  All  of  these  sounds  become  exaggerated  during  forced 
respiration,  but  in  a  state  of  health  they  never  lose  their  soft  character. 
They  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  through  the  trachea,  larger 
bronchial  tubes,  finer  bronchial  tubes,  and  air-cells  of  the  lung.  Many 
modifications  of  the  vesicular  murmur  are  produced  in  disease,  giving 
rise  to  various  souffles  and  rdles,  to  be  studied  in  clinical  wards.    Again, 

In  ooDoection  with  this  sabject  the  student  is  recommended  to  read  the  state- 
r^arding  the  laws  of  sound  given  in  discussing  the  functions  of  the  ear. 
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if  we  listen  in  the  same  places  whilst  the  individual  speaks,  there  is  a 
peculiar  resonance  of  the  voice  noticeable  over  the  trachea :  it  has  been 
called  pectoriloquy^  as  if  the  voice  entered  the  ear  directly  from  the 
chest ;  over  the  bronchial  tubes,  bronchophony ^  2a  if  the  voice  issued  from 
a  tube ;  whilst  in  the  regions  occupied  by  lung  tissue,  voice  sounds  are 
scarcely  audible.  A  peculiar  modification  of  the  quality  of  the  voice  is 
observed  when  there  is  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleural  sac.  It  is 
heard  over  the  middle  and  posterior  region  of  the  thorax,  near  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  from  its  peculiar  trembling,  acute, 
metallic  character,  like  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  it  is  termed  agophony. 

The  Capacity  of  the  Lungs. — The  amount  of  air  which  may 
pass  into  or  issue  from  the  lungs,  or  which  they  may  contain  after  the 
fullest  expiration  or  after  the  fullest  inspiration,  may  be  approximately 
measured  by  means  of  instruments  called  Urometers, 

The  most  common  is  Hutchinson's  spirometer,  constracted  on  the  principle  of 
an  ordinary  gasometer  for  the  storage  of  gas.     Another  excellent  instrument 

is  the  spirometer  of  Ca^Ua,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  anemometer  used  by  meteoro- 
logists for  registering  the  velocity  of  the 
wind.  A  third  and  convenient  form, 
called  the  anapnograph,  devised  by  Ber- 
geon  and  Kastus,  is  shown  in  Fig.  193. 

A  valve,  or  mobile  plate  of  aluminium,  v, 
forms  one  side  of  a  rectangular  box  put 
into  communication  by  a  with  a  respi- 
ratory tube  terminated  by  a  mouth  or 
nose-piece.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
valve  carries  a  very  light  lever,  «,  which 
writes  on  a  stripe  of  paper  moved  by  clock- 
work. If  air  is  propelled  through  the 
tube  into  a  with  each  movement  of  inspi- 
ration and  expiration,  the  variations  of 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  air  passages 
are  transmitted  to  the  valve  which,  by 
the  lever,  inscribes  on  the  paper.  The 
instrument  has  been  graduated  so  as  to 
suit  bands  of  paper  divided  into  small 
squares,  each  square  representing  a  certain 
amount  of  air.  Thus  the  instrument  regis- 
^=^  ters  not  only  the  pressure  of  the  air,  but 

the  quantity  inspired  and  expired,  and  the 
Fio.198. — ^AnapnograpbofBergeonandKastiifl.         .,.,        ...  x    r    • 

*^    *   *^  *  rapidity  of  the  current  of  air. 

With  such  instruments  it  may  be  shown  that  when  the  lungs  have 
bee^  emptied  as  much  as  possible  of  air  by  the  most  powerful  expiratory 
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effort,  they  still  contain  a  quantity  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and 
which  may  be  estimated  at  about  100  cubic  inches.  This  has  been 
termed  residual  air.  In  addition  to  this  residual  air,  there  are  about  100 
cubic  inches  constituting  suppUmenlal  air,  or  the  air  that  remains  in  the 
chest  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  in  addition  to  the  residual  air  already 
mentioned.  Thus  there  are  200  cubic  inches  of  air  in  the  chest  after 
a  gentle  expiration.  If,  then,  inspiration  take  place  gently,  from  25 
to  30  cubic  inches  are  introduced ;  these,  constituting  iidal  airy  are 
expelled  by  the  next  expiration.  We  find,  therefore,  that  in  ordinary 
respiration  there  are  about  200  cubic  inches  in  the  lungs,  and  an  inward 
and  outward  current  of  say  30  cubic  inches ;  but^  finally,  it  is  possible, 
by  a  very  deep  and  prolonged  inspiration,  to  introduce  100  cubic  inches 
more.  This  last  quantity  is  called  eomplemenial  air.  After  the  deepest 
inspiration,  there  are  therefore  in  the  lungs  330  cubic  inches  of  air, 
which  number  expresses  the  maximum  eapacUy  of  the  chest.  These 
facts  may  be  impressed  on  the  memory  by  the  following  table,  in  which 
both  EngUsh  and  metrical  measures  are  given,  the  English  measure- 
ments by  Hutchinson,  and  the  metrical  by  Gr^hant. 


Cub.  cent.    CuK  in. 

/Residual  air,    .    .     .    1200        100]      PuimoiiMy 

^300  cuT 
cub.  in, 


XsxiinQm   Tolume   of     Supplemental  air,      .     1600        100. 
air  in  the  lunga,  4070  J       '^'^ 
enUo  oentimotnMi  or   \ 
880  cuUc  inches.  Tidal  air,     ....      500  30 

^Gomplemental  air,    .     1000        100 


I         A  uiauuuATjr        un|NHai 

V         2800  cub.  cent,  or  S 


.  VIUI  capacity,  8700  eub. 
cent.,  or  380  cub.  in. 


By  viial  capacity  is  meant  the  quantity  of  air  expired  or  inspired  in 
the  strongest  possible  respiration.  The  vital  capacity  is  somewhat  less 
in  women  than  in  men ;  it  increases  up  to  35  years,  and  afterwards 
diminishes.  It  also  increases  with  the  height  and  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  chest :  for  each  additional  centimetre  in  height,  there  is 
an  increase  of  about  52  cubic  centimetres  in  the  male,  and  30  c.cm. 
in  the  female.  Thus,  the  vital  capacity  in  a  man  of  1}  metres 
in  height  is^  usually  2350  c.cm.,  and  in  a  woman  of  the  same 
height,  2000  ccm.  A  man  of  a  height  of  1*70  metre  will  have 
a  vital  capacity  of  3390  ccm.,  and  a  woman,  of  the  same  height, 
2600  ccm.  In  emphysema  it  may  fall  as  low  as  2000,  or  even  1000 
ccm.  Edward  Smith  also  showed  that  movement  increased  the  volume 
of  air  expired. 

Influence  of  the  Respiratory  Movements  on  the  Circulation. 
— ^This  has  already  been  referred  to  in  another  connection  (p.  294),  but 
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the  facts  will  be  better  appreciated  after  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of 
inspiration.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  walls  of  the  air  cells,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  Jungs,  have  an  elastic  force  which  is  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  distension.  This  elastic  force,  as  was 
first  shown  by  Donders,  tending  to  cause  collapse  of  the  lung,  exerts  a 
certain  pull  or  suction-like  action  on  the  other  organs  in  the  chest,  and 
it  is  clear  that  this  pull  or  negative  pressure  will  become  greater  and 
greater  as  the  lungs  are  distended.  The  negative  pressure,  or  pull,  thus 
defioed,  may  be  termed  the  irUraUwradc  pressure.  Jakobson  and  Adam- 
kiewicz  give  this  pressure  in  sheep,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  at  -3  to  . 
-  5  mm.  of  mercury.  Rosenthal  found  it  in  the  thorax  of  a  rabbit 
after  the  deepest  inspiration  to  be  -  20  mm.  of  mercury.  In  calm 
inspiration  it  was  only  -  3  mm.  The  pressure,  therefore,  on  the  organs 
in  the  chest  of  the  rabbit  in  medium  inspiration  must  have  been 
atmospheric  pressure,  less  the  intrathoracic  pressure,  less  again  the 
increment  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  lungs  when  distended,  or 
760  -  3  -  9  =  748  mm.  of  mercury.  In  calm  expiration,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  pressing  on  the  organs  in  the  chest,  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  760  mm.,  plus  the  positive  pressure  of  a  calm  expiration, 
2  mm.,  less  the  intrathoracic  pressure,  6  mm.,  or  in  aU  756  mm.  (Munk). 
We  see,  then,  that  in  calm  respiration  the  pressure  on  the  organs  in  the 
thorax,  other  than  the  lungs,  is  less  than  atmospheric  pressure,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  organs  in  the  thorax  are  under  a  less  pressure 
than  the  vessels  outside  of  the  thorax,  the  negative  pressure  being  of 
course  greater  during  inspiration.  Thus,  the  blood  is  aspirated  into 
the  great  vessels  in  the  thorax  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration, 
but  more  speedily  during  inspiration. 

It  will  be  evident,  however,  that  in  inspiration  there  will  also  be  less 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  aorta,  so  that  it  will  tend  to  become 
distended,  thus  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  through  it,  and  causing  a 
fall  of  blood-pressure.  But  the  thick  wall  of  the  aorta  yields  much  less 
than  the  thin  walls  of  the  veins,  so  that  inspiration  has  not  much  effect 
on  the  former,  and  the  little  effect  it  has  is  much  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  heart  by  the  distension 
of  the  great  veins.  This  increased  supply  of  blood  passes  through  the 
lungs  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  left  ventricle,  so  that  more  blood 
is  thrown  into  the  aorta.  Consequently  the  general  effect  of  inspiration 
is  to  increase  the  blood  pressure,  while  that  of  expiration  is  to  diminish 
it  With  very  deep  inspirations,  as  already  explained,  both  the  elastic 
force  of  the  lung  and  the  intrathoracic  pressure  are  much  increased,  so 
that  the  pressure  on  the  thoracic  organs  is  much  less  than  atmospheric 
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pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  forced  expirations  may  cause  a  positive 
pressure  of  130  mm.  of  mercury.  This,  added  to  760,  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  gives  890  mm. ;  hut  as  intrathoracic  pressure  will 
then  he  reduced  to  6  mm.,  we  have  890  -  6  =  884  mm.  as  the  pressure 
on  the  thoracic  organs.  In  these  circumstances,  the  blood  cannot 
readily  flow  to  the  heart,  the  veins  become  much  distended,  and  a  pulse- 
like movement  may  be  seen  in  them  with  each  forced  expiration  and 
inspiration. 

This  suction-like  action  of  the  thorax  assists  also  in  drawing  the 
.blood  from  the  liver,  for  when  the  pressure  on  the  inferior  vena  cava  is 
reduced  by  inspiration,  the  flow  through  the  hepatic  vein  and  the  slow 
circulation  in  the  liver  will  be  accelerated. 

The  movements  of  respiration  also  assist  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
Inspiration,  by  causing  diminished  pressure  on  the  thin  walls  of  the 
pulmonary  veins,  favours  the  distension  of  these  vessels,  and  consequently 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle,  while  it  has  not 
much  effect  on  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  capillaries  on  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  are  also  under  a  pressure  greater  than  that  on  the  pulmonary 
veins  during  inspiration,  and  thus  the  blood  is  forced  onwards. 

The  aspirating  action  of  the  thorax  may  suck  in  air  into  a  vein,  and 
the  air  is  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  thence  to  the 
pulmonary  capillaries.  Here  it  may  cause  sudden  death  by  plugging 
the  capillaries,  an  accident  liable  to  occur  in  a  surgical  injury  to  a  vein 
in  the  neck. 


Chap.  V.—THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  AIR  DURING  RESPIRATION. 

The  oldest  writers  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  clear  notions  even 
as  to  the  necessity  for  respiration.  Hippocrates  dimly  recognized  that 
during  breathing  a  spiritus  was  communicated  to  the  body.^  Many  of 
the  older  anatomists,  following  Galen,  thought  that  the  "  very  substance 
of  the  air  got  in  by  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  not  only  to  temperate  heat,  but  to  provide  for  the  generation  of 
spirits."  This  notion  of  cooling  the  blood  was  held  by  Descartes  (1596- 
1650)  and  his  followers,  and  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  use  of  respiration. 

^  For  a  full  account  of  the  earlier  ideas  regarding  respiration,  see  the  author^s 
lecture  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
for  1S89. 

II.  X 
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About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  clearer  notions  began 
to  prevail.  These  rested  partly  on  an  anatomical  and  partly  on  a 
physical  discovery.  Malpighi  (1621-1694)  discovered  that  the  minute 
bronchial  tubes  end  in  air-vesicles,  or  membranous  cavities,  as  he  termed 
them,  on  the  walls  of  which,  in  the  frog,  he  saw  with  his  simple  micro- 
scope the  blood  flowing  through  capillaries.  This  pulmonary  plexus 
was  for  many  years  termed  the  "  reU  miraMe  Malpighii"  The  physical 
observations  were  made  by  the  celebrated  Eobert  Boyle  (1627-1691), 
who  made  numerous  experiments  as  to  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  He  showed  that  the  death  of  the 
animals  **  proceeded  rather  from  the  want  of  air  than  that  the  air  was 
over-clogged  by  the  steam  of  their  bodies."  He  also  showed  that  fishes 
also  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  air,  for,  said  he,  'Hhere  is  wont  to  lurk 
in  water  many  little  parcels  of  interspersed  air,  whereof  it  seems  not 
impossible  that  fishes  may  make  some  use,  either  by  separating  it  when 
they  strain  the  matter  thorow  their  gills,  or  by  some  other  way." 

Sanctorius,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Padua,  who  flourished  from  1561 
tp  1636,  was  probably  the  first  who  made  a  quantitative  estimate  of 
substances  escaping  from  the  body.  He  constructed  a  balance  by  which 
he  weighed  himself  repeatedlj^  and  observed  what  he  gained  by  food 
and  what  he  lost  by  excretion.  A  celebrated  experiment  made  by 
Robert  Hooke,  in  1667,  showed  that  it  was  the  fresh  air,  and  not  any 
alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  which  caused  the  renewal  of  the 
heart's  beat.  This  was  the  first  time  artificial  inflation  of  the  lung  was 
carried  out 

Thus  the  necessity  of  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  air  was  recog- 
nized as  being  essential  to  life.  It  was  further  surmised  that  the 
air  imparted  something  to  the  blood,  and  received  something  in  return ; 
but  no  further  advance  was  made  in  this  direction  until  the  researches 
of  Mayow  about  1674.  By  many  ingenious  experiments,  he  showed 
that  combustion  diminishes  the  volume  of  the  air  and  alters  its 
qualities ;  that  respiration  also  affects  the  quality  of  the  air ;  that  an 
animal  will  die  if  kept  in  a  confined  space  full  of  air,  a  fact  to  be  ex- 
plained, according  to  Mayow,  by  saying  that  the  animal  had  used  the 
respirable  portion  of  the  air,  and  that  the  residue  was  unfit  for  life  ;  and, 
finally,  he  showed  that  an  animal  suffers  if  placed  in  an  atmosphere,  the 
qualities  of  which  have  been  injured  by  combustion.  Further,  he 
gave  the  name  of  nitro-aeiicd  spiritus  to  the  "  principle  "  in  the  air, 
which  he  said  had  to  do  with  life,  muscular  action,  and  combustion. 
Thus,  he  no  doubt  came  near  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  made  by 
Priestley  nearly  a  century  later. 
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The  ne?ct  step  in  the  physiology  of  respiration  was  the  discovery,  in 
1754,  of  carbonic  acid  by  Joseph  Black,  in  his  investigation  on  magnesia. 
He  showed  that  in  the  case  oi  magnesia  alba  (carbonate  of  magnesia)  the 
disappearance  of  the  effervescence  on  treatment  with  an  acid  after  heat- 
ing was  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  weight.  The  substance  thus  given  off 
he  called  "  fixed  air,"  or  what  we  now  term  carbonic  acid.  This  led  to 
an  examination  of  the  salts  of  lime,  and,  in  1757,  he  made  two  import- 
ant physiological  discoveries,  namely:  (1)  that  the  fixed  air  was  in- 
jurious to  animal  life ;  and  (2)  that  fixed  air  was  produced  by  the 
action  of  respiration. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1772,  Joseph  Priestley  examined 
the  chemical  effects  produced  by  the  burning  of  candles  and  the  respirsr 
tion  of  animals  upon  ordinary  air;  and  he  made  the  discovery  that^ 
after  air  had  lost  its  power  of  supporting  combustion,  as  by  the  burning 
of  candles,  this  property  might  be  restored  by  the  agency  of  plants. 
He  also  found  that  air,  deteriorated  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  might 
again  become  suitable  for  respiration  by  the  action  of  plants.  In  1774, 
Priestley  obtained  oxygen  by  heating  red  precipitate  by  means  of  the 
sun's  rays  concentrated  by  a  burning  glass.  This  led  to  an  investigation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  was  shown  that  it  consisted 
of  two  gases,  and  that  its  constitution  was  remarkably  uniform. 

Within  a  year  after  Priestley's  discovery,  a  paper  on  respiration  was 
written  by  Lavoisier  (1743-1794),  in  which  he  showed  that  Priestley 
was  correct  in  stating  that  the  air  lost  oxygen  in  breathing,  but 
Lavoisier  pointed  out  that  it  had  gained  carbonic  acid.  Lavoisier  was 
the  first  to  make  a  quantitative  examination  of  thechanges  produced  in  the 
air  by  breathing.  In  1780,  he  performed  an  experiment,  in  which  a 
guinea-pig  was  confined  over  mercury  in  a  jar  containing  248  cubic 
inches  of  gas  consisting  principally  of  oxygen.  In  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
the  animal  breathed  with  much  difficulty,  and,  being  removed  from  the 
apparatus,  the  state  of  the  air  was  examined.  Its  bulk  was  found  to  be 
diminished  by  8  cubic  inches,  and  of  the  remaining  240  inches  40  were 
absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  and  consequently  consisted  of  carbonic 
acid. 

About  1768,  Spallanzani  investigated  respiration,  more  particularly  in 
invertebrates.  He  showed  that  many  such  animals  breathed  by  means 
of  the  skin  as  well  as  by  the  special  breathing  organs.  He  placed  many 
animals,  but  more  especially  different  species  of  worms,  in  atmospheres 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  showed  that,  even  in  these  circumstances, 
carbonic  acid  was  produced.  He  also  showed  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  dead  bodies  of  such  animals,  and  reasoned  from  this  that  the 
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carbonic  acid  was  produced  directly  from  the  dead  tissues  and  not  from 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  recognized  that  expired 
air  had  lost  oxygen,  gained  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour,  and  had 
become  hotter.  Since  then  many  researches  have  been  carried  on  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  quantities  of  these  substances.  In  all  of 
these,  the  method  followed  has  been  to  draw  through  a  chamber  con- 
taining the  animal  a  steady,  constant,  stream  of  air,  the  quantity  and 
composition  of  which  are  known.  Thus,  suppose  a  certain  quantity  of 
dry  air,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  consisting  only  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  is  passed  through  such  a  chamber.  In  the  chamber  some  of 
the  oxygen  is  consumed,  and  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  of 
aqueous  vapour  is  given  up  by  the  animal.  The  air  is  drawn  onwards 
through  bulbs  or  glass  tubes  containing  substances  such  as  baryta  water 
to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  and  chloride  of  calcium  or  sulphuric  acid  to 
absorb  the  aqueous  vapour.  It  is  evident  that  the  increased  weight  of 
these  bulbs  .and  tubes,  after  the  experiment  has  gone  on  for  some  time, 
will  give  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour  formed. 
Thus  Andral  and  Gavarret  in  1843,  Vierordt  in  1845,  Regnault  and 
Reiset  in  1849,  Von  Pettenkofer  in  1860,  and  Angus  Smith  in  1862, 
determined  the  quantities  both  by  experiments  on  animals  and  on  himian 
beings.   We  shall  now  consider  the  general  results  of  such  investigations. 

The  Air  Inspired. — About  half  a  litre,  or  500  cubic  centimetres,  of 
air  are  taken  into  the  lungs  in  each  inspiration ;  there  are  15  inspirations 
per  minute,  therefore  -5  litre  x  15  x  60  =  450  litres  per  hour,  or  450  x 
24  =  10,800  litres  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  average  composition  of  atmospheric  air,  in  100  volumes,  is  as 
follows : — 

0,   -       -        -        -  20-93 

N, 78-19 

CO.,        .        .  -0-04^^ 

H,0  (vapour),  -        -      0-84^ 

Air  may  also  contain  traces  of  nitric  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  ammonia, 
particles  of  dust  consisting  of  inorganic  or  dead  organic  matter,  and  the  spores  of 
minute  organisms. 

The  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  depends  on  the  temperature,  being 
great  when  the  temperature  is  high  and  small  when  it  is  low.  Some- 
times the  air  may  be  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture ;  if  the  temperature  rise,  more  vapour  may  be  taken  up ;  if  it  fall, 
some  moisture  will  be  deposited.  The  temperature  and  the  pressure  of 
the  air  have  an  influence  on  respiration.     If  the  temperature  is  high,  a 
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rarefied  air  is  breathed — ^that  is,  an  air  which  per  volume  contains  less 
oxygen  than  a  condensed  air.  Consequently,  to  compensate  for  the 
expansion  of  the  air  by  heat,  the  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations 
are  increased. 

Thus  »  cable  metre  of  air  at  0°  C.  will  take  up  4*8  grms.  of  H,0 ;  at  10',  9*3 ;  at  20% 
17*1 ;  at  30%  29*4;  and  at  37°,  42*2  grms.  Air  may  be  described  as  dry  when  it 
contains  *25  per  cent,  of  H^O,  and  damp  when  it  is  saturated.  It  usually  contains 
about  1  per  cent. 

The  Air  Expired — Contrast  the  percentage  composition  of  the  air 
inspired  and  the  air  expired,  as  follows : — 


Air  inspired. 

Air  expired. 

Difference. 

0. 

20-81 

16-03 

- 

4-78 

N. 

79-2 

79-3 

H- 

01 

COj,    - 

004 

4-38 

+ 

4-34 

Note  the  following  characters  of  expired  air :  (1)  it  contains  one-fifth 
less  oxygen;  (2)  it  contains  100  times  more  carbonic  acid;  (3)  it 
contains  one-tenth  per  cent  more  nitrogen;  (4)  it  is  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour;  (5)  it  may  contain  traces  of  ammonia,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  (in  herbivora  especially),  and  of  volatile  sub- 
stances ;  and  (6)  it  is  usually  hotter.  When  air  was  inspired  at  a 
temperature  of  6*3°  C,  the  expired  air  had  a  temperature  of  29-8°  C. ; 
when  inspired  at  15-20"  C,  the  temperature  of  the  expired  air  was 
37-3"*  C;  and  when  at  41-9*  C,  the  expired  air  showed  a  temperature 
of  38'r  C.  In  the  latter  case,  the  evaporation  of  water  would  account 
for  the  fall  in  the  temperature.  The  temperature  of  expired  air  is 
usually  about  37*  C. ;  the  volume  of  expired  air  is  equal  to,  or  even 
larger  than,  that  of  inspired  air,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion 
of  the  expired  air  by  increase  of  temperature ;  but  if  the  two  volumes, 
inspired  and  expired,  be  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure, 
the  expired  air  will  be  found  to  be  a  little  less  than  that  of  inspired 
air  (a  diminution  of  ^j^th  to  ^^^h  of  the  total  volume),  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  this  is  due  to  a  disappearance  of  oxygen.  From 
800  to  2,000  grms.  of  water  are  given  off  by  the  breath  in  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  the  whole  of  this  is  eliminated 
in  the  alveoli,  or  whether  the  greater  part  of  it  may  not  come  from  the 
moist  walls  of  the  upper  air  passages  and  the  mouth.  If  a  dry,  or 
nearly  dry,  air  passed  over  such  warm,  moist  surfaces,  it  would  quickly 
become  laden  with  moisture. 

The  results  sxe— firstly,  the  expired  air,  for  its  own  temperature,  is 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour;  secondly,  the  expired  air  is  less  in 
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volume  than  the  inspired  air,  to  the  extent  of  about  one-fortieth  of  the 
volume  of  the  latter ;  ihirdlyy  the  expired  air  contains  about  4  per  cent^ 


Fio.  194.— Apparatas  for  rapid  analysiB  of  air.  a,  pressure-bottle  communicatiDg  by  tube 
e  with  graduated  tube  d,  haying  at  top  the  bulb  e.  Air  is  breathed  into  tube  m,  stopcock 
I  being  ox)en,  by  tube  /  into  e  and  d,  depressing  water  from  d  into  a.  Quantity  is 
measured.  Stopcock  I  ia  then  shut,  a  is  raised  by  string  over  pulley  6,  and  air  is  forced 
from  d,  e  into  g^  stopcock  k  being  opened,  containing  strong  caustic  potash,  to  absorb 
CDs.  Then  a  is  lowered,  and  air  is  forced  back  into  0,  d  from  g,  aided  by  pressure  on 
india-rubber  bag  0.  The  air  is  again  measured  in  d,  and  the  volume  lost  Is  COs.  It  is 
then  forced  into  tube  h,  guarded  by  stopcock  t.  This  tube  contains  ammonio-chloride  of 
copper,  which  abnorbs  0.  It  is  again  forced  back  with  aid  of  bag  n.  The  diminished 
volume  in  d  represents  loss  of  oxygen,  and  the  residue  U  nitrogen. 

more  carbonic  acid,  and  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  less  oxygen,  than  inspired 
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air ;  fourthly ,  the  total  daily  excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  by  an  average 
man,  amounts  to  900  grms.  in  weight,  or  458  litres  in  bulk.  This 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  represents  244  grms.  of  carbon,  and  656  grms. 
of  oxygen.  The  amount  of  oicygen,  however,  actually  consumed,  is 
about  700  grms.;  so  that  nearly  44  grms.  of  oxygen  absorbed  are  not 
returned  by  the  lungs,  but  disappear  in  the  body.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  carbonic  acid  escapes  by  the  skin  and  other 
channels.  These  figures  may  be  taken  as  averages,  and  are  subject  to 
wide  variations,  depending  on  nutritional  changes. 

Composition  of  the  Air  in  the  Bronchi  and  Lung  Cells. — 
Having  considered  the  composition  of  the  air,  inspired  and  expired,  and 
the  volumes  of  each,  we  have  next  to  ascertain  what  is  known  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  passages  and  in  the  ultimate  air-cells  of 
the  lung.  It  has  been  shown  by  Vierordt  that  as  we  penetrate  into  the 
lung,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  aqueous  vapour  increases, 
and  that,  if  we  divide  the  air  of  expiration  into  successive  portions,  the 
first  expired  contains  less  CO2  than  the  second,  the  second  than  the 
third,  and  so  on.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  percentage  amount  of 
COj  in  the  ultimate  air-cells,  but  it  may  be  as  much  as  7  or  8  per  cent. 
Afber  an  inspiration,  introducing,  let  us  say,  500  cubic  centimetres  of  air, 
the  air  passes  only  into  the  trachea  and  upper  air  passages,  driving  back- 
wards and  compressing  the  air  in  the  lungs  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
expiration.  Diffusion  then  quickly  takes  place,  oxygen  passing  inwards 
and  carbonic  acid  passing  outwards.  In  the  next  expiration,  500  c.c. 
are  returned,  but  of  these,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  Gr^hant,  1 70  c.c. 
consist  of  pure  air  which  was  introduced  by  the  previous  inspiration, 
and  the  remaining  330  c.c.  consist  of  vitiated  air  returned  from  the 
lungs.  The  330  c.c.  of  pure  air  not  returned  diffuse  quickly  with  the 
air  in  the  deeper  passages  of  the  lungs,  and  Gr^hant  has  stated  that 
this  will  probably  take  place  in  the  time  occupied  by  about  five  respira- 
tions. 


Chap.  VI.— THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD  DURING  RESPIRATION. 

The  blood  which  reaches  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery  is  venous, 
whilst  that  carried  back  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins  is  arteiiaL 
Arterial  blood  is  of  a  rich  vermilion  colour,  it  coagulates  readily,  and  it 
contains  more  oicygen  and  less  carbonic  acid  than  venous  blood ;  venous 
blood  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  it  contains  more  carbonic  acid  and  less 
oxygen  than  arterial  blood.      The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
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of  gases  in  volumes  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  two  kinds  of  blood 
as  measured  at  0^  C.  and  T60  mm.  barometric  pressure : — 


In  100  vols  of  blood.     Oxygen. 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

Nitrogen. 

TotaL 

Arterial,           -     '      20 
Venous,    -         -           8-12 

39            1-2 
46            1-2 

1 

60 
58 

The  Gases  of  the  Blood. — These  are  removed  from  the  blood,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  form  of  air-pump  which  thoroughly  exhausts  a  receiver  so  as 
to  allow  the  ganes  to  escape  in  vacuo.  As  the  fluid  blood  is  introduced  into  the 
space  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed,  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  blood 
at  once  passes  into  the  state  of  vapour,  so  that  the  gases  do  not  really  escape  into 
a  vacuum  but  into  a  space  containing  aqueous  vapour,  the  tension  of  which 
depends  on  the  temperature.  Such  an  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  195.  It  con- 
sists of  a  long  barometrical  tube,  e,  the  height  of  which  is  greater  than  tliat  of  the 
ordinary  barometrical  column  of  mercury.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  opens  into 
a  large  globe,  c,  with  which  two  tubes,  g  and  h,  are  connected ;  one  vertical,  h, 
communicating  with  the  external  air,  and  the  other  horizontal,  g,  opening  into  a  glass 
vessel  or  receiver,  a,  into  which  the  blood  is  introduced.  Stopcocks  are  placed 
at  the  openings  into  the  globe  of  these  two  tubes.  From  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  barometric  tube,  e,  a  strong  india-rubber  tube,  /,  passes  to  another  globe,  d, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  reservoir  of  mercury  of  greater  capacity  than  the  first 
globe,  c.  This  reservoir  may  be  elevated  or  lowered  by  turning  a  strong  band, 
passing  over  a  pulley,  round  an  axle,  /.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
extract  the  air  from  the  receiver,  a,  with  great  rapidity.  This  is  accomplished 
as  follows  : — Open  the  stopcock,  g,  and  shut  the  stopcock  communicating  with  the 
receiver,  a  ;  elevate  the  reservoir  of  mercury,  d,  above  the  level  of  the  globe,  c  ; 
the  air  in  the  globe  is  expelled  through  the  verticle  tube,  g  h  ;  turn  the  stopcock 
of  this  tube  at  r;,  then  lower  the  reservoir  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  the  mercury  falls 
as  it  would  do  in  a  long  barometrical  tube  so  as  to  leave  the  globe,  c,  a  vacuum,  with 
the  exception  of  some  vapour  of  mercury ;  the  stopcock  commanding  the  horizontal 
tube  of  the  receiver,  a,  is  then  opened  and  immediately  the  air  passes  thence 
into  the  globe,  c  ;  the  stopcock  at  the  opening  of  the  horizontal  tube  is  shut  and 
that  of  the  vertical  tube  opened,  and,  finally,  by  again  elevating  the  reservoir,  the 
gas  obtained  by  the  preceding  experiment  is  expelled.  The  operation  above 
described  is  repeated  several  times  until  the  air  in  the  receiver  has  been  removed 
as  far  as  possible.  The  next  step  is  to  introduce  the  blood  into  the  receiver  without 
allowing  either  to  be  influenced  by  the  air.  This  is  accomplished  by  preparing  a 
tube  filled  with  mercury  and  having  a  stopcock  at  each  end.  A  canule  is  intro- 
duced into  the  vessel  of  the  animal,  with  a  slip-knot  ligature  on  the  cardiacr  side. 
The  other  end  of  the  canule  is  connected  with  the  mercury  collecting  tube  by  a 
short  bit  of  india-rubber  tubing.  The  ligature  on  the  vessel  is  then  loosened,  the 
stopcocks  on  the  collecting  tube  are  opened,  and  the  far  end  of  the  tube  is  lowered, 
so  as  to  allow  the  mercury  to  flow  out,  while  the  blood  flows  in.  When  the 
tube  is  full  of  blood  the  stopcocks  are  closed,  and  one  end  of  the  collecting  tube  is 
then  quickly  connected  by  a  short  bit  of  india-rubber  tubing,  with  the  tube  leading 
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into  the  receiver.  The  stopcocks  between  the  collecting  tube  and  the  receiver  are 
opened,  and  on  also  opening  the  far  away  stopcock,  of  the  collecting  tnbe,  the  blood 
is  quickly  sucked  into  the  receiver.    Care  is  taken  that  no  air  enters  with  the 


Fia.  195.— Pfl tiger's  Piimp  for  extracting  the  gases  of  the  blood,     a,  receiver  for 


blood;  6,  U -tubes,  containing  asbestos  and  U2SO4  for  absorption  of  aqueous 
vapour ;  e,  glass  glooe,  containing  mercury,  communicating  with  </,  a  similar  globe, 
by  glass  tube, «,  and  india-rubber  tube,/^  h  i,  mercury  trough  for  collecting  the  gases 


in  t^e  tube,  k  :  {,  handle  of  crank  for  elevating  globe,  d  ;  m  n,  stopcocks  for  regu- 
lating entrance  into  blood-receiver,  a;  o,  pressure  gauge  of  mercury,  for  ascertain- 
ing diminution  of  pressure  in  a  and  6 ;  p,  stopcock  commanding  the  communi- 
cation between  blood-receiver,  a,  and  gas-drying  apparatus,  6. 

blood.  The  gases  of  the  blood,  now  under  a  minimum  of  pressure,  escape.  They 
pass  into  the  globe,  from  which  they  are  expelled  through  the  vertical  tube  by 
elevating  the  cistern,  d,  in  the  manner  before  indicated,  and  they  are  collected  in 
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graduated  tubes  over  mercury.  By  graduation,  the  amount  of  gas  per  Tolome  of 
blood  is  readily  ascertained.  To  assist  in  the  liberation  and  escape  of  gas  from  the 
blood,  the  receiver  is  immersed  in  a  water  bath  of  about  40*"  C,  and  the  liberation 
of  carbonic  acid  is  further  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  a  hot 
solution  of  tartaric  acid.  The  total  amount  of  gas  having  been  ascertained,  the 
percentage  amount  of  each  gas  in  the  mixture  is  estimated  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  the  volumetric  analysis  of  gases — the  carbonic  acid  being  absorbed  by  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  whilst  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  represented  by  what 
remains,  and  the  oxygen  by  pyrogallate  of  potash  produced  by  introducing  a  strong 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Eudiometrical  methods  of  gas  analysis  may  also  be 
carried  out  with  the  usual  precautions. 


Chap.  VII.— THE  INTERCHANGES  BETWEEN  THE  BLOOD  AND  THE 
AIR  IN  RESPIRATION. 

According  to  Lavoisier,  respiration  was  a  slow  combustion  of  carbon 
and  of  hydrogen.  The  air  supplied  the  oxygen,  and  the  blood  the 
combustible  materials.  The  great  French  chemist,  however,  did  not 
entirely  commit  himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  combustion  occurred  only 
in  the  lungs.  He  said  that  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be 
formed  immediately  in  the  lung,  or  in  the  blood-vessels  throughout  the 
body,  by  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the 
blood.  In  1791,  Lagrange  observed  that,  if  heat  were  produced  in  the 
lungs  alone,  the  temperature  of  these  organs  might  become  so  high  as  to 
destroy  them;  and  he  therefore  supposed  that  the  oxygen  is  simply 
dissolved  in  the  blood,  and  in  that  fluid  combined  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour,  which  were  then 
set  free  in  the  lungs. 

Now,  if  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  given  time  depended 
upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  supplied  in  the  same  time,  these  views  of 
Lavoisier  and  Lagrange  would  be  correct ;  but  Spallanzani  had  shown 
that  certain  animals  confined  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  of 
hydrogen  exhaled  carbonic  acid  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  if  they 
had  breathed  air.  He  said  that  carbonic  acid  previously  existed  in  the 
body,  and  that  its  appearance  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  union 
of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood.  Spallanzani  thought  that  in 
the  lung  there  was  an  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and  an  absorption 
of  oxygen.  In  1830,  Martigny  stated  that  carbonic  acid  was  secreted 
in  the  capillaries  and  excreted  by  the  lungs. 

Two  theories  of  respiration  were  thus  before  physiologists— tbe  one, 
that  combustion  occurred  in  the  lungs  or  venous  blood,  furnishing 
carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour,  which  were  exhaled  by  the  lungs  (the 
combustion  theory) ;  the  other,  that  there  was  no  such  combustion,  but 
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that  oxygen  was  absorbed  by  the  lungs  and  carried  to  the  tissues,  whilst 
in  these  carbonic  acid  was  secreted,  absorbed  by  the  blood,  carried  to  the 
lungs,  and  there  exhaled  (the  secretory  theory). 

The  difficulty  felt  by  the  older  physiologists  in  accepting  the  secretion 
theory  was  the  absence  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  free  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  This  difficulty  also  met  those  who  rejected 
the  notion  of  combustion  occurring  in  the  lungs,  and  substituted  for  it 
the  idea  that  it  really  occurred  in  the  blood  throughout  the  body, 
because,  if  this  were  true,  free  gases  ought  to  be  found  in  the  blood. 
Consequently,  so  long  as  physiologists  had  no  definite  knowledge 
regarding  gases  in  the  blood,  the  combustion  theory,  in  the  most 
limited  sense,  held  its  ground.  This  theory,  although  fruitful  of  many 
ideas  regarding  respiration  and  animal  heat,  was  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evidence  afforded  by  two  lines  of  inquiry — namely, 
researches  regarding  the  gases  of  the  blood,  and  researches  as  to  the 
relative  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  right  and  left  cavities  of  the 
heart. 

The  remarkable  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood  when  it  is  exposed 
to,  or  shaken  up  with,  air,  was  observed  so  long  ago  as  1665.  Priestley 
was  the  first  to  show  that  the  increased  redness  was  due  to  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  that  the  blood  became  purple  when 
agitated  with  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  presence  of 
gas  in  the  blood  was  first  observed  about  1672  by  Mayow. 

Gas  was  also  obtained  from  the  blood,  in  1799,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
in  1814  by  Vogel,  in  1818  by  Brand,  in  1833  by  Hoffmann,  and  in 
1835  by  Stevona  These  observers,  either  by  heating  the  blood,  or  by 
allowing  it  to  flow  into  a  vacuum,  or  by  passing  through  it  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  obtained  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid.  Davy  was  the 
first  to  collect  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  blood. 

So  long  as  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  gases  in  the 
blood  was  uncertain,  the  combustion  theory  of  respiration  held  its  own. 
At  last,  in  1836,  appeared  the  researches  of  Magnus. 

He  first  attempted  to  drive  off  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  by  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  and  thus  obtained  as  much  as  34  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic  acid 
from  62*9  cubic  centimetres  of  blood.  He  then  devised  a  mercurial  air-pump,  by 
which  it  was  possible  to  exhaust  a  receiver  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  could 
be  done  by  the  ordinary  air-pump.  When  bloo<l  was  introduced  into  such  a 
yacuum,  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  were 
obtained. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  evidence,  and  the  method 
employed,  we  must  study  the  laws  regulating  the  diffusion  of  gases. 
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As  a  mass  of  gaseous  matter  has  no  independent  form,  like  that  of  a 
solid  body,  nor  a  fixed  volume  like  that  of  a  liquid,  but  consists  of  an 
enormous  number  of  molecules  which,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual 
repulsions,  endeavour  more  and  more  to  separate  from  each  other,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  two  masses  of  gas  are  brought  into  contact,  they  will 
mix,  that  is,  their  molecules  will  interpenetrate,  until  a  mixture  is 
formed  containing  an  equal  number  of  the  molecules  of  each  gas.  The 
force  by  which  the  molecules  repel  each  other,  and  by  which  they  exer- 
cise pressure  in  all  directions,  is  known  as  the  pressure  or  tension  of 
the  gas.  It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  gas  molecules  in 
a  given  space,  the  greater  will  be  the  tension  of  the  gas,  and  from  this 
it  follows  that  the  tension  of  a  gas  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  its 
volume  {Boyle's  law).  Suppose  now  that  two  gases  are  separated  by  a 
porous  partition ;  the  two  gases  will  mix,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  diffu- 
sion will  vary  according  to  the  specific  weight  of  the  gases.  Thus  light 
gases,  like  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  will  diffuse  more  quickly  than  air,  or 
chlorine,  or  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  the  laws  regulating  the  absorption  of 
gases  by  fluids.  If  we  allow  a  little  water  to  come  into  contact  with 
ammonia  gas  above  mercury,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  water 
(1  volume  of  water  absorbs  1180  volumes  NHg),  all  the  gas  above  disap- 
pears, and  in  consequence  of  this  the  pressure  of  the  outer  air  drives  up 
the  mercury  in  the  tube.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  the 
less  gas  it  absorbs.  At  the  boiling  point  of  the  fluid  its  absorption  =  0, 
because  at  that  temperature  the  fluid  itself  changes  into  gas.  The 
power  of  absorption  of  different  fluids  for  the  same  gas  and  the  absorp- 
tive power  of  the  same  fluid  for  difl'erent  gases  fluctuate  between  wide 
limits. 

Bunsen  defined  the  co-efiicient  of  absorption  of  a  fluid  for  a  gaa  as  that  number 
which  represents  the  volume  of  gas  (reduced  to  0"  and  760  mm.  barometric  pres- 
sure) which  is  taken  up  by  1  volume  of  the  fluid.  Thus  1  volume  of  distilled  water 
takes  up  the  following  volumes  : — 

Temp.  Cent.  N.  O.  CO,.  Air. 

0  0  02  0O41  1-797  0H)25 

5  0018  0036  1-5  0-022 

15  0-015  003  1-002  0018 

37                 —  002  -569  '  — 

Again,  1  volume  of  distilled  water  at  0°  C.  absorbs  0*00193  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
while  it  can  take  up  no  less  than  1180  volumes  of  ammonia  ;  again,  1  volume  of 
water  at  0**  C.  absorbs  only  0*2563  volumes  of  olefiant  gas,  but  1  volume  of  alcohol, 
at  the  same  temperature,  will  take  up  as  much  as  3*595  volumes.  The  volume  of 
gas  absorbed  is  independent  of  the  pressure,  and  the  same  volume  of  gas  is  always 
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absorbed,  whatever  the  pressure  may  happen  to  be.  But,  as  according  to  Boyle's 
law  the  density  of  a  gas,  or  in  other  words  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  given 
space,  is  in  proportion  to  the  pressure,  and  as  the  weight  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  volume  and  the  density,  so  while  the  volume  absorbed  always  remains  the 
same,  the  quantity  or  weight  of  the  absorbed  gas  rises  and  falls  in  proportion  to 
the  pressure  {law  of  DalUm  and  Henry).  It  therefore  follows  that  a  gas  is  to  be 
considered  as  physically  absorbed  by  a  fluid,  if  it  separates  from  it  not  in  volumes 
but  in  quantities,  the  weights  of  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  pressure. 

When  two  or  more  gases  form  an  atmosphere  above  a  fluid,  the  absorption  takes 
place  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  which  each  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture 
would  exercise  if  it  were  alone  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  mixture  of  gases, 
because,  according  to  Dalton's  law,  one  gas  does  not  exercise  any  pressure  on 
another  gas  intermingled  with  it,  but  a  space  filled  with  one  gas  must  be  con- 
sidered, so  far  as  a  second  gas  is  concerned,  as  a  space  containing  no  gas,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  vacuum.  This  pressure,  which  determines  the  absorption  of  the 
constituents  of  a  gaseous  mixture,  is  termed,  according  to  Bunsen,  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  gas.  The  partial  pressure  of  each  single  gas  in  a  mixture  of  gases 
depends,  then,  on  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  question  in  the  mixture.  Suppose 
atmospheric  air  to  be  under  a  pressure  of  700  mm.  of  mercury  :  as  the  air  consists 

760  X  21 
of  21  volumes  per  cent,  of  0  and  79  volumes  per  cent,  of  N,  then  =  159'6 

mm.  of  mercury,  will  be  the  partial  pressure  under  which  the  oxygen  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed, while  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  will  take  place  under  a  pressure  of 

'5?^i^=6O0mm.  of  mercury.     Suppose,  again,  that  above  a  fluid  containing  a 

gas,  say  carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  absorbed,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  another 
gas,  say  atmospheric  air,  then  as  carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  air  only  in  traces,  its 
tension  is  equal  to  zero,  and  carbonic  acid  will  escape  from  the  fluid  until  the 
difference  of  tension  between  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  and  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  above  it  has  been  balanced,  that  is,  until  the  carbonic  acid  which  has 
escaped  into  the  air  has  reached  a  tension  equal  to  that  of  the  gas  still  absorbed  by 
the  fluid.  By  the  phrase  *'  tension  of  the  gas  in  a  fluid  "  is  understood  the  partial 
pressure  in  mm.  of  mercury  which  the  gas  in  question  has  to  exercise  in  the 
atmosphere,  when  no  diffusion  between  the  gas  in  the  fluid  and  the  gas  in  the 
atmosphere  takes  place.  The  terms  "  pressure  "  and  "  tension  "  mean  the  same 
thing. 

The  method  followed  by  Magnus  will  now  be  understood.  The 
blood  being  allowed  to  flow  into  an  exhausted  receiver  surrounded  by 
hot  water,  gases  were  set  free.  These  were  found  to  be  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen.  He  further  made  the  important  obser- 
vation that  both  arterial  and  venous  blood  contained  the  gases,  the 
difference  being  that  in  arterial  blood  there  was  more  oxygen  and  less 
carbonic  acid  than  in  venous  blood.  Magnus  concluded  that  the  gases 
were  simply  dissolved  in  the  blood,  and  that  respiration  was  a  simple 
process  of  diffusion,  carbonic  acid  passing  out  and  oxygen  passing  in, 
according  to  the  law  of  pressures  just  explained. 
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Let  us  apply  the  explanation  of  Magnus  to  what  occurs  in  pulmonary 
respiration.  Venous  blood,  containing  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood  and  under  a  certain  pressure,  is 
brought  to  the  capillaries,  which  are  distributed  on  the  walls  of  the 
dir -vesicles  in  the  lungs.  In  these  air-vesicles  we  have  an  atmosphere 
;it  a  certain  temperature  and  subject  to  a  certain  pressure.  Setting 
temperature  aside,  as  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  air-cells,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  pressure.  If  the 
pressure  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
•carbonic  acid  in  the  air-cells,  carbonic  acid  will  escape  untU  an  equili- 
brium is  established  between  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  blood  and 
the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  air-cells.  Again,  if  the  tension  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air-cells  be  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen  in  the  venous 
blood,  oxygen  will  be  absorbed  until  the  tensions  become  equal  This 
theory  has  no  doubt  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  the  gases  are  simply 
dissolved  in  the  blood.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Liebig  that  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  animals  used  the  same 
amount  of  oxygen  when  breathing  an  atmosphere  composed  of  that 
/  gas  alone  as  when  they  breathed  ordinary  air,  and  that  the  vital 
processes  are  not  much  aflfected  by  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
high  altitudes  where  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  is  only  about 
two-thirds  of  that  existing  at  the  sea  level.  It  was  also  shown  at  a 
much  later  date,  by  Ludwig  and  W.  Miiller,  that  animals  breathing  in 
a  confined  space  of  air  will  use  up  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  in  the  space, 
and  it  is  clear  that  as  the  oxygen  is  used  up,  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
oxygen  remaining  must  be  steaclily  falling.  Liebig  urged  the  view  that 
the  gases  were  not  simply  dissolved  in  the  bloody  hut  existed  in  a  state  of  loose 
chemical  combination  which  could  be  dissolved  by  the  diminished  pressure 
in  the  vacuum,  or  by  the  action  of  other  gases.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  accurately  determining  the  co-efficient  of  absorption  of 
blood  for  the  gases,  that  is,  the  amount  absorbed  under  a  pressure  of 
760  mm.  of  mercury  by  one  volume  of  the  gas  at  the  temperature  of 
the  observation.  The  next  important  observations  were  those  of 
Fernet,  published  in  1855  and  1857.  He  expelled  the  greater  part  of 
the  gas  of  the  blood  (dog)  by  passing  through  it  a  stream  of  hydtogen 
and  then  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  the  air-pump.  He  then  intro- 
duced into  the  apparatus  the  gas  under  a  given  pressure,  the  absorption 
co-efficient  of  which  he  had  to  determine.  He  then  estimated  the 
amount  of  gas  absorbed,  under  different  pressures,  and  found  in  the 
case  of  oxygen  that  the  amount  absorbed  with  gradually  decreasing 
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increments  of  pressare  was  greater  than  what  would  have  been  the 
case  had  it  been  in  accordance  with  Dalton's  law  of  pressures.  The 
oxygen  was  not  then  simply  dissolved  in  the  blood.  Further,  Fernet 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  oxygen  was  in 
a  state  of  combination,  whilst  a  small  amount  was  simply  dissolved  ^ 
according  to  Dalton*s  law. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  while  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  varies 
with  the  pressure,  it  does  not  do  so  according  to  Dalton's  law.  The 
amount  decreases  slowly  with  pressures  below  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
it  increases  rapidly  with  pressures  above  it.  It  is  when  the  pressure  in 
the  vacuum  is  as  low  as  one-thirtieth  of  an  atmosphere  that  the  oxygen 
is  given  up.  The  view  that  something  in  the  blood  is  chemically  united 
to  the  oxygen  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  serum  does  not  absorb 
much  more  oxygen  than  water  can  absorb,  so  that  blood  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  30°  C.  would  contain  only  about  2  volumes  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
gas  were  the  latter  simply  dissolved  in  the  fluid.  It  can  also  be  shown 
that  defibrinated  blood  takes  up  oxygen  independently  of  the  pressure, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  defibrinated  blood  is 
about  equal  to  the  quantity  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  pure  haemoglobin 
containing  as  much  of  that  substance  as  exists  in  the  same  volume  of 
blood. 

By  similar  experiments  made  with  carbonic  acid,  Fernet  deter- 
mined that  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  in  a  state  of  loose  chemical 
combination,  whilst  a  small  amount  was  simply  dissolved  according  to  the 
law  of  pressures.  Experiments  with  blood  serum  showed  similar  results 
as  regards  carbonic  acid,  with  the  difierence  that  the  co-efficient  of 
absorption  for  oxygen  was  much  less  than  with  ordinary  blood.  He  | 
therefore  concluded  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  was  / 
chemically  retained  in  the  fluid  of  the  blood,  whilst  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  was  combined  with  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  whether  or  not  the  three  principal  salts  of  the 
blood,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  in 
any  way  influenced  the  absorption  co-efficient  of  carbonic  acid.  He 
found  (1)  that  the  addition  of  these  salts  to  distilled  water  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  exist  in  the  serum  slightly  diminishes  the  absorp- 
tion co-efficient ;  (2)  that  chloride  of  sodium  has  no  influence  on  the  ab- 
sorption co-efficient;  and  (3)  that  carbonic  acid  combines  with  the 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda 

In  the  same  year  (1855)  Lothar  Meyer  published  the  results  of  a 
series  of  researches  of  the  same  nature.  Under  the  direction  of  Bunsen, 
the  blood  was  diluted  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the  gases 
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were  coUecteil  by  boiling  the  liquid  in  vacuo  at  a  very  gentle  heat ;  a 
certain  amount  of  gas  was  thus  obtained.  He  also  found  that  blood  ab- 
sorbs a  much  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than  pure  water  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  stated  that  when  blood  was  exposed  to  oxygen  at 
various  pressures  the  quantity  of  that  gas  taken  up  might  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  two  portions,  one  following  Dalton's  law  and  the  other 
independent  of  it. 

Further  researches  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  carried  out  by  Set- 
schenow,  Ludwig,  Alexander  Schmidt,  Bert,  Pfliiger,  and  others.  The 
result  has  been  to  enable  us  to  give  the  average  composition  of  the  gases 
of  the  blood  as  follows.  From  100  volumes  of  dog's  blood  there  may  be 
obtained — 

Oxygen.  Carbonic  Acid.     Nitrogen. 

Arterial,    18*4  to  22*6,  mean  20        30  to  40        l-8to2^ 
Venous,  Mean  11-9  43  to  48        1*8  to  2 

the  gases  being  measured  at  0"*  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.  The  venous 
blood  of  many  organs  may  contain  less  than  11*9  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  blood  of  asphyxia  may  contain  as  little  as  1  volume  per 
cent.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  gases  of  the  blood  do  not  exist  in  a  state 
of  simple  solution,  but  that  they  are  largely  combined  with  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  blood.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  oxygen.  Ber- 
I  zelius  showed  long  ago  that  100  volumes  of  water  will  absorb,  at  a  given 
temperature  and  pressure,  2*9  volumes  of  oxygen ;  while,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  100  volumes  of  serum  will  absorb  3*1  volumes,  and 
100  volumes  of  blood  will  absorb  9*6  volumes.  Something  in  the  blood 
must  have  the  power  of  taking  up  a  large  amount  of  oxygen. 

The  next  step  wajs  the  discovery  of  the  important  part  performed  in 
respiration  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  already 
discussed  in  YoL  I.  p.  116,  ^  seq.  The  colouring  matter,  hemoglobin, 
was  first  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by  Funke  in  1853,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Lehmann.  It  has  been  analyzed  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Carl 
Schmidt,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  it  has  a  perfectly  constant  com- 
position.    Hoppe-Seyler's  analysis  first  appeared  in  1868. 

In  1862,  Hoppe-Seyler  noticed  the  remarkable  spectrum  produced  by 
the  absorption  of  light  by  a  very  dilute  solution  of  blood.  The  subject 
was  investigated  about  the  same  period  by  Stokes,  and  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1864. 

Stokes  came  to  the  important  conclusion  that — 

**  The  coloormg  matter  of  blood,  like  indigo,  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  states 
of  oxidation,  distinguishable  by  a  difference  of  coloar  and  a  f  ondunental  differ- 
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ence  in  the  action  on  the  speotram.  It  may  be  made  to  pass  from  the  more  to  the 
less  oxidized  state  by  the  action  of  suitable  reducing  agents,  and  recovers  its 
oxygen  by  absorption  from  the  air." 

To  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  Stokes  gave  the  name  of 
cruorine,  and  described  it  in  its  two  states  of  oxidation  as  scarlet 
cruorine  and  purple  cruorine.  The  name  hcemoglobin,  given  to  it  by 
Hoppe-Seyler,  is  generally  employed.  When  united  with  oxygen  it  is  | 
called  oxyhcemoglobin,  and  when  in  the  reduced  state  it  is  termed  reduced 
hcemoglobiny  or  simply  hsemoglobin. 

The  spectroscopic  evidence  is,  therefore,  completa  Pure  crystallized 
hsemoglobin  absorbs  and  retains  in  combination  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
equal  to  that  contained  in  a  volume  of  blood  holding  the  same  amount 
of  hsemoglobin. 

Thus,  1  gramme  of  haemoglobin  absorbs  1  *56  cubic  centimetre  of  oxygen,  at  0**  C.  and 
760  millimetres  pressure ;  and,  as  the  average  amount  of  bssmoglobin  in  blood  is  about 
14  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  l*56x  14  =  21*8  c.c.  of  oxygen  would  be  retained  by 
100  c.c.  of  blood.  This  agrees  closely  with  the  fact  that  about  20  volumes  of 
oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  100  volumes  of  blood. 

These  researches  have  given  an  explanation  of  the  function  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  as  regards  respiration.  The  hsemoglobin  of  the  venous 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  oxy haemoglobin. 
This  is  carried  to  the  tissues,  where  the  oxygen  is  given  up,  the 
oxyhaemoglobin  being  reduced.  Thus,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  is  constantly  engaged  in  conveying  oxygen  from  the 
lungs  to  the  tissues.  Probably  the  union  of  haBmoglobin  with  oxygen, 
and  its  separation  from  it,  are  examples  of  dissociation,  that  is,  of  a 
chemical  decomposition  or  synthesis,  effected  entirely  by  physical 
conditions. 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  not 
so  reliable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which  may  be  obtained  exists  in  the  plasma.  Defibrinated 
blood  gives  up  only  a  little  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  same  amount 
of  serum  of  the  same  blood.  Blood-serum  gives  up  to  the  vacuum 
about  30  volumes  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  a  small  part — accord- 
ing to  Pfltiger,  about  6  volumes  per  cent — is  given  up  only  after  adding 
an  organic  or  mineral  acid.  This  smaller  part  is  chemically  bound,  just 
as  carbonic  acid  is  united  to  carbonates,  from  which  it  can  be  expelled 
only  by  a  stronger  organic  or  mineral  acid.  The  ash  of  serum  yields 
about  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  sodium ;  this  is  chiefly  united  to 
carbonic  acid  to  form  carbonates,  and  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
blood  is  united  to  those  salts.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that 
IL  Y 
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defibrinated  Wood,  or  even  serum  containing  a  large  number  of  blood 
corpuscles,  will  yield  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  even  without  the 
addition  of  an  acid  Thus,  defibrinated  blood  will  yield  40  volumes  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid — that  is,  34  volumes  which  would  be  also  given  up 
by  the  serum  of  the  same  blood  (without  an  acid),  and  6  volumes  which 
would  be  yielded  after  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Something,  therefore, 
exists  in  defibrinated  blood  which  acts  like  an  acid  in  the  sense  of 
setting  free  the  6  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  Possibly  the  vacuum 
may  cause  a  partial  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  hemoglobin, 
and,  as  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  acid  substances  may  thus  be 
formed. 

But  what  is  the  condition  of  the  remaining  30  volumes  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid  which  are  obtained  by  the  vacuum  alone  f  A  portion  of 
this  is  probably  simply  absorbed  by  the  serum ;  this  part  escapes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  decrease  of  pressure,  and  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
physically  absorbed.  A  second  part  of  this  carbonic  acid  must  exist  in 
chemical  combination,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  blood-serum  takes 
up  far  more  carbonic  acid  than  is  absorbed  by  pure  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  chemical  combination  is  only  a  loose  one,  because  it  is  readily 
dissolved  by  the  vacuum.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  this 
carbonic  acid  is  loosely  bound  to  carbonate  of  soda,  NagCOg,  in  the  serum, 
probably  to  form  acid  carbonate  of  soda,  NaHCOg.  This  compound 
exists  only  at  a  certain  pressure.  On  a  fall  of  pressure,  it  decomposes  into 
sodium  carbonate  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  becoming  free.  A  third 
part  of  this  carbonic  acid  is  probably  loosely  bound  chemically  to  di- 
sodium  phosphate,  NajHPO^,  a  salt  which  alno  occurs  in  the  blood- 
serum.  Fernet  has  shown  that  it  binds  two  molecules  of  carbonic  acid 
to  one  molecule  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  salt  occurs  in  considerable 
quantity  only  in  the  blood  of  carnivora  and  omnivora,  while  in  that  of 
herbivora,  such  as  in  the  ox  and  calf,  only  traces  exist  It  cannot  be 
supposed  in  the  latter  instances  to  hold  much  carbonic  acid  in  chemical 
combination.  There  must  exist,  therefore,  other  chemical  substances  for 
the  attachment  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  part  may  be  connected  with  the  albumin  of  the 
plasma. 

According  to  B.  W.  Eichardson  and  Zuntz,  the  blood  corpuscles 
themselves  retain  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  the  total  blood  is  able 
to  take  up  far  more  carbonic  acid  out  of  the  gaseous  mixture  rich  in  car- 
bonic acid  or  consisting  of  pure  carbonic  acid,  than  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  serum  of  the  same  quantity  of  blood.  No  compound,  however,  of 
carbonic  acid  with  the  blood  corpuscles  is  known. 
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The  nitrogen,  which  is  contained  in  the  blood  to  the  amount  of  from 
1*8  to  2  volumes  per  cent,  is  probably  simply  absorbed,  for  even  water 
is  able  to  absorb  2  volumes  per  cent,  of  this  gas. 

The  general  law  is  that  for  all  kinds  of  breathing  the  preesnre  of  the  oxygen 
should  be  nearly  that  of  the  oxygen  in  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  namely  157 
mm.  Whilst  the  absorptiou  of  oxygen  by  the  hiemoglobin  has  nothing  directly  to 
do  with  the  pressure,  it  is  striking  that  any  atmosphere  contains  enough 
oxygen  by  weight  for  the  haemoglobin  in  the  blood,  when  the  partial  pressure  of 
the  oxygen  is  near  157  mm.  On  each  side  of  this  median  line  life  can  be  supported 
with  considerable  differences  of  pressure.  Thns  the  pressure  may  be  gradually 
reduced  until  the  point  of  the  dissociation  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  reached — ^that  is  to 
say,  down  to  from  ^^th  to  ^^th  of  an  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  animals  may 
breathe  an  atmosphere  containing  two  or  three  times  the  normal  amount  of 
oxygen  (50  to  70  per  cent. )  without  appearing  to  be  affected.  This  was  first 
noticed  by  Regnault  snd  fieiset,  and  the  observation  has  been  much  extended  by 
Paul  Bert.  The  latter  distinguished  physiologist  found  that  an  increase  even  up 
to  8  or  10  atmospheres  did  not  produce  any  apparent  effect,  but  on  reaching  the 
enormous  pressure  of  20  atmospheres,  death,  with  severe  tetanic  convalsions,  was 
the  result.  He  also  showed  that  the  additional  increment  of  oxygen  absorbed  by 
the  blood  under  the  influence  of  each  atmosphere  of  added  pressure  was  very  small. 
Thus,  with  a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
blood  was  about  20  per  cent  by  volume ;  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  caused  an 
increase  of  only  0*9  per  cent.,  of  3  atmospheres  0*7  per  cent.,  of  4  atmospheres  0*6 
per  cent.,  of  5  atmospheres  0*5  per  cent.,  of  6  atmospheres  0*2  per  cent.,  of  7 
atmospheres  0*2  per  cent.,  of  8  atmospheres  0*1  per  cent.,  of  9  atmospheres  0*1 
per  cent.,  and  of  10  atmospheres  0*1  per  cent.  Thus  from  1  atmosphere  to  10 
atmospheres  the  increase  was  only  to  the  extent  of  3*4  per  cent,  so  that  the  blood 
now  contained  23*4  per  cent,  by  volume  instead  of  20  per  cent.  These  facts 
indicate  that  when  all  the  hsemoglobin  has  been  satisfied  with  oxygen  it  becomes 
indifferent,  within  limits,  to  any  additional  oxygen  that  may  be  forced  into  the 
blood  under  pressure,  and  thus  the  blood  of  animals  breathing  an  atmosphere 
richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  air  is  not  more  highly  oxygenated  than  normal 
blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  air  may  fsll  to  14  vols, 
without  any  noticeable  effect  on  an  animal  breathing  the  air.  Distress  appears  when 
the  percentage  approaches  1 1 ,  and  death  will  soon  occur  if  it  fall  as  low  as  7  per  cent.  ^ 

^  Suppose  the  shorter  limb  of  a  manometer  to  be  connected  by  a  tube  with  the 
trachea  of  an  animal,  during  inspiration  the  mercury  would  rise  in  the  shorter 
limb,  and  during  expiration  it  would  rise  in  the  longer  limb — that  is,  during 
inspiration  the  pressure  in  the  air  passages  is  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
during  expiration  it  is  greater.     This  amount  has  been  found  to  be — 

In  calm  inspiration, -     1        mm. 

In  deep  inspiration, -  57  „ 

In  calm  expiration, +     2  to  3  „ 

In  forcible  expiration,  -        -  •     +  87  ,, 

From  these  data,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  partial  pressures  of  the  gases  in  the 
two  states. 
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The  absorption  of  oocygen,  therefore,  probably  takes  place  as  follows  : 
the  inspired  air  is  separated  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lung  by  delicate 
epithelial  cells  and  the  endothelial  wall  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  from 
the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  latter.  The  exchange  of  gas  takes 
place  through  these  thin  porous  membranes,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the 
transit  must  be  practically  instantaneous.  As  the  oxygen  is  bound 
loosely  to  the  haemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles,  the  laws  of  diffusion  can 
have  only  a  secondary  influence  on  its  passage,  and  only  so  far  as  it  has 
to  pass  into  the  plasma  so  as  to  reach  the  blood  corpuscles.  The  plasma 
will  absorb,  at  35°  C,  about  2  volumes  per  cent.,  if  we  take  the  co- 
efficient absorption  of  the  plasma  as  equal  to  that  of  distilled  water. 
Many  of  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  pulmonary  blood  have  just  returned 
from  the  tissues  with  their  hsemoglobin  in  the  reduced  state,  and  the 
latter  at  once  withdraws  oxygen  from  the  plasma.  In  an  instant  more 
oxygen  passes  out  of  the  pulmonary  air  into  the  plasma,  from  which 
the  oxygen  is  again  quickly  withdrawn  by  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
corpuscles,  and  so  on.  If  the  oxygen  did  not  exist  in  loose  chemical 
I  combination,  it  would  only  be  absorbed,  and  its  amount  would  depend 
on  the  barometrical  pressure  at  the  moment,  and  would  follow  each 
fluctuation  of  pressure  through  a  range,  say,  of  one-fourteenth  of  the 
total  pressure.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not  fail  in  affecting  health. 
If,  on  ascending  a  high  mountain,  say  15,000  to  20,000  feet  above  the 


Thus :  Let  P  =  partial  pressure,  H  the  pressure  of  the  air  inspired  or  expired, 
and  Q  the  quantity  of  gas  in  100  volumes — 

100 
Suppose  H  =  760  mm.  and  Q=20-8,  then  Z??'^;?==168. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  state  precisely  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gases  in  the 
ultimate  air-cells.     This  is  attempted  as  follows  by  Beaunis : — 

OxTosN.  Carbonic  Acid. 

p  Partial  Prea-  p  Partial  Pros- 

Inspiration.  (Calm,         17  129  ...  4  30 

iDeep,        20  140  ...  1  7 

Bxpirution.    [^^^  ^^  ^'^  ••  «  ^ 

iDeep,         13  110  ...  8  67 

The  above  table  is  to  be  thus  read  :  After  a  calm  inspiration,  the  pressure  of  O 
in  the  ultimate  air  cells  =  129  mm.  of  mercury,  or  the  pressure  which  would  be 
exerted  by  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  17  per  cent,  of  0  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  enormous  respiratory  surface  presented  by  the  red  blood  corpuscles  has 
already  been  alluded  to  (p.  186). 
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level  of  the  sea,  the  pressure  sank  to  nearly  one-half,  the  blood  would 
then  contain  only  half  its  normal  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  disturbances 
in  the  functions  of  the  body  would  be  inevitable.  High-flying  birds, 
soaring  in  regions  of  the  air  where  the  pressure  falls  below  half  an 
atmosphere,  would  suffer  from  want  of  oxygen ;  but  in  deep  mines  and 
on  high  mountains  men  and  animals  live  in  a  state  of  health,  and  the 
quick-breathing  bird  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen  for  its  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  because  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  independent 
of  the  factor  which  exercises  an  immediate  influence  on  the  gas  contents 
of  the  fluid,  namely,  the  partial  pressure. 

The  conditions  regulating  the  exchange  of  carbonic  acid  are  quite  | 
different.  We  have  seen  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  almost  exclusively  - 
contained  in  the  blood  plasma,  the  smaller  part  being  simply  absorbed, 
and  the  greater  part  chemically  bound,  a  portion  existing  in  a  fairly 
firm  combination  with  the  sodium  carbonate  of  the  plasma,  and  another 
portion  in  a  loose,  easily  decomposable  combination  with  the  acid 
sodium  carbonate,  and  a  third  portion  with  the  sodium  phosphate. 
Carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  air  only  in  traces,  and  its  tension  in  the 
air  is  almost  nothing.  The  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  not  wholly 
expelled  by  each  respiration,  but  a  part  of  the  air  of  expiration,  rich  in 
carbonic  acid,  always  remains  in  the  lung.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  by 
the  mixing  of  the  air  of  inspiration  with  the  air  in  the  alveoli,  the  latter 
wiU  become  richer  in  oxygen  and  poorer  in  carbonic  acid.  The  air  in 
the  alveoli,  however,  will  always  contain  more  carbonic  acid  than 
atmospheric  air.  Pfliiger  and  Wolffberg  have  drawn  the  air  out  of  the 
small  bronchi  and  air-cells  by  a  catheter.  They  found  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  alveolar  air  to  be  about  3*5  volumes  per  cent.,  therefore  its 

tension  will  be  — -^-r —  =  27  mm.  of  mercury.     The  tension  of  the 

carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  (which  may  be  taken 
as  representing  venous  pulmonary  blood),  amounts,  according  to 
Strassburg,  to  6*4  per  cent.  =  41  mm.  of  mercury,  and  is  14  mm.  higher 
than  that  in  the  alveoli.  Carbonic  acid  will,  therefore,  pass  by  diffusion 
from  the  blood  into  the  alveolar  air  until  the  tension  of  the  carbonic 
acid  has  become  the  same  in  the  blood  and  in  alveolar  air.  Before  the 
state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  expiration  begins  and  removes  a  part  of 
the  air  out  of  the  alveoli,  so  that  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  again 
becomes  less  than  that  in  the  blood.  During  the  expiration  and  the 
following  pause,  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  continues.  This 
physical  arrangement  has  the  advantage  for  diffusion,  that  by  expiration 
the  whole  air  is  not  driven  out  of  the  lungs,  for,  if  expiration  had 
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emptied  the  lungs  of  air,  the  diffusion  would  have  ceased  altogether 
during  expiration  and  the  following  pause,  and  diffusion  have  been 
possible  only  during  inspiration.  There  would  thus  have  been  an 
incomplete  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  pulmonary  blood. 
But  as  air  remains  in  the  lungs,  the  stream  of  diffusion  between 
pulmonary  blood  and  pulmonary  air  goes  on  steadily,  and  fluctuations 
occur  only  in  regard  to  its  velocity. 


Chap.  VIIL-THE  GASEOUS  INTERCHANGES  BETWEEN  THE  BLOOD 
AND  THE  TISSUES. 


If  we  then  regard  the  blood  as  a  respiratory  medium,  having  gases  in 
solution,  we  have  next  to  consider  what  is  known  of  the  breathing  of 
the  tissues  themselves.  Spallanzani  was  the  first 
to  obsei-ve  that  animals  of  a  comparatively  simple 
type  used  oxygen,  and  gave  up  carbonic  acid.  But 
he  went  further,  and  showed  that  various  tissues 
and  animal  fluids,  such  as  the  blood,  the  skin,  and 
portions  of  other  organs,  acted  in  a  similar  way. 
These  observations  were  made  before  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  but  they  appear  to  have 
attracted  little  or  no  attention  until  the  researches 
of  Georg  Liebig  on  the  respiration  of  muscle, 
published  in  1850.  He  showed  that  fresh  muscular 
tissue  consumed  oxygen,  and  gave  up  carbonic 
acid.  In  1856,  Matteucci  made  an  important 
advance,  by  observing  that  muscular  contraction 
was  attended  by  an  increased  consumption  of 
oxygen,  and  an  increased  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid.  Since  then,  Claude  Bernard  and  Paul  Bert, 
more  especially  the  latter,  have  made  numerous 
observations  regarding  this  matter.  Paul  Bert 
found  that  muscular  tissue  has  the  greatest  absorp- 
tive power  (Fig.  196).  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
living  body  is  an  aggregate  of  living  particles,  each  of  which  breathes 
in  the  respiratory  medium  passing  from  the  blood. 

As  the  blood,  containing  oxygen  united  with  the  colouring  matter 
(hcemoglobin),  passes  slowly  through  the  capillaries,  fluid  matter  tran- 
sudes through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  bathes  the  surrounding 
tissues.     The  pressure  or  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  this  fluid,  being 


Fio.  196.— Apparatus  for 
Uemoiistratiug  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  by 
living  tiwues,  consisting 
of  test  tube  filled  with 
oxygen,  with  the  mouth 
in  mercury.  The  tissue 
is  then  introduced,  and, 
as  the  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
the  mercury  rises.  A  bit 
of  solid  caustic  potash  may 
then  be  introduced  to  ab- 
sorb GO2,  and  the  mercury 
wiU  rise  higher. 
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greater  than  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  tissues  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  the  oxygen  hecoming  at  once  a  part  of  the  living  proto- 
plasmic substance,  oxygen  is  set  free  from  the  hsemoglobin,  and  is 
appropriated  by  the  living  tissues  becoming  part  of  their  protoplasm. 
Whilst  alive,  or,  at  all  events,  whilst  actively  discharging  their  Unc- 
tions, as  in  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  or  in  those  changes  we  term 
secretion  in  a  cell,  the  living  protoplasm  undergoes  rapid  decomposi- 
tions, leading  to  the  formation  of  comparatively  simple  substances. 
Amongst  these  is  carbonic  acid.  As  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
tension  of  the  carbonic  add  in  the  lymph  is  less  than  its  tension  in 
venous  blood,  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  account  for  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  by  venous  blood ;  but  its  tension  is  higher  than  that 
of  carbonic  acid  in  arterial  blood,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
lymph  has  had  the  opportunity,  both  in  the  connective  tissues  and  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  of  modifying  its  tension  by  close  contact  with 
arterial  blood.  Strassburg  fixes  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  1 
tissues  as  equal  to  45  mm.  of  mercury,  while  that  of  the  venous  blood 
is  only  41  mm.  We  may  assume  that,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  set  free, 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  uniting  loosely  with  the  carbonates  and 
phosphates  of  that  fluid,  thus  converting  it  from  the  arterial  into  the 
venous  condition.     This  constitutes  respiration  of  tissue. 

In  connection  with  the  respiration  of  tissues,  as  determined  by  the 
analysis  of  the  blood  gases  and  of  the  gases  of  respiration,  there  arises 
the  question  of  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed 
and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  and  striking  contrasts 
among  animals  have  thus  been  determined.  Thus,  in  herbivora,  the 
ratio  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  to  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  or  the  respira- 

CO 
tory  quotient,  as  it  is  termed  by  Pfliiger,  —1,  amounts  to  from  0-9  to 

1*0,  while  in  camivora  it  is  from  075  to  0-8.     Omnivora,  of  which  man 

CO* 
may  be  taken  as  the  example,  come  between;  -^  =  0*87.    The  quotient 

is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbohydrate  in  the  diet, 
whether  the  animals  are  carnivora,  herbivora,  or  omnivora.  The 
respiratory  quotient  becomes  the  same,  about  0*75,  in  starving  animals, 
a  proof  that  the  oxidations  are  kept  up  at  the  cost  of  the  body  itself, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  starving  animal  is  carnivorous.  The  activity 
of  respiration  in  different  animals  is  well  shown  in  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  used  is  given  per  kilogramme  of  body- 
weight  per  hour.* 

^  Munk,  op.  cit.  p.  82. 
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AuimaL 


Respfntory 

O  in  Qaotieni. 
grammes.  COt 

O 

Cat 1007 0-77 

Dog, 1183 0-75 

Rabbit, 0918 0-92 

Hen, 1-300 0-93 

Small  Singing  Birds,  11360 078 

Frog, 0084 063 

Cockchafer,   ....        1019 081 

Man, 0-417 078 

Horae, 0-563 0^ 

Ox. 0-552 0-98 

Sheep,    .....        0-490 0-98 

Smaller  animals  therefore  have,  as  a  rule,  a  greater  inteasity  of 
respiration  than  larger  ones.  In  small  singing  birds  the  intensity  is 
very  remarkable,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  require  ten  times  as 
much  oxygen  as  a  hen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intensity  is  low  in 
cold-blooded  animals.  Thus  a  frog  requires  135  times  less  oxygen 
than  a  small  singing  bii-d.  The  need  of  oxygen  is  therefore  very 
dififerent  in  different  animals.  Thus  a  guinea-pig  soon  dies  with 
convulsions  in  a  space  containing  a  small  amount  of  oxygen,  while  a 
frog  will  remain  alive  for  many  hours  in  a  space  quite  free  of  oxygen. 
It  is  well  known  that  fishes  and  aquatic  animals  generally  require  only 
a  small  amount  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  in  consonance  with  the  fact  that 
sea  water  contains  only  small  quantities  of  this  gas.  Thus,  according 
to  the  elaborate  researches  of  Dittmar,  on  the  gases  of  the  sea  water 
brought  home  by  the  Challenger  Expedition,  collected  in  many  parts  of 
the  great  oceans,  and  from  varying  depths — "  The  ocean  can  contain 
nowhere  more  than  15-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen,  or  more  than  818  c.c.  oxygen 
per  litre;  and  the  nitrogen  will  never  fall  below  855  c.c.  We  cannot 
make  a  similar  assertion  in  regard  to  the  oxygen,  because  its  theoretical 
minimum  of  4-30  c.c.  per  litre  is  liable  to  further  diminution  by  processes 
of  life  and  putrefaction  and  processes  of  oxidation. "^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sample  of  water  from  a  depth  of  2,875  fathoms  gave  only 
0-6  C.C.  per  litre  of  oxygen,  while  one  from  a  depth  of  1,500  fathoms  gave  2*04  cc. 
per  litre.  Taking  15**  C.  as  an  average  temperature,  one  litre  of  sea  water  wonld 
contain  only  5*31  cc.  of  dissolved  oxygen,  that  is,  about  0'5  cc.  in  100  cc  Con- 
trast this  with  arterial  blood,  which  contains  20  cc.  of  oxygen  in  100  cc.  of  blood, 
or  there  are  about  forty  times  as  much  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  as  in  sea  water. 
At  great  depths  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  very  much  less,  and  yet  many  forms  of 
life  exist  at  these  great  depths.     Fishes  have  been  dredged  from  a  depth  of  2,750 

1  Dittmar.     Proceedings  of  Phil.  Soe.  o/OkugoWy  voL  xvi.  p.  61. 
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fatboms,  where  the  amount  of  oxygen  was  probably  not  so  much  as  0*06  c.c.  per 
100  c.c,  or  300  times  less  than  that  of  arterial  blood.  Making  allowance  for  the 
smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  a  fish  than  that  of  a  mammal,  it  will 
still  be  evident  that  the  blood  of  the  fish  must  contain  much  more  oxygen  than 
exists  in  the  same  volume  of  sea  water.  No  doubt  we  must  remember  that  the 
water  is  constantly  renewed,  and  that  the  oxygen  in  it  is  in  the  state  of  solution, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  a  liquid  state.  But  the  question  remains,  Where  do  these 
deep  sea  creatures  obtain  the  oxygen?  Probably  by  a  method  of  storage.  Biot 
has  found  in  the  swimming  bladder  of  such  fishes  70  volumes  per  cent,  of  pure 
oxygen,  a  gas  in  which  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  is  relit.  This  oxygen  probably 
oxygenates  the  blood  of  the  fish  when  it  plunges  into  the  dark  and  almost  airless 
depths  of  the  ocean. 

Aquatic  breathers,  however,  if  they  live  in  a  medium  containing  little  oxygen, 
have  the  advantage  that  they  are  not  troubled  with  free  carbonic  acid.  One  of 
the  most  striking  facts  discovered  by  the  ChaUenrjer  chemists  is  that  sea  water 
contains  no  free  carbonic  acid,  except  in  some  situations  where  the  gas  is  given  off 
by  volcanic  action  from  the  crust  of  the  earth  forming  the  sea  bed.  In  ordinary 
sea  water  there  is  no  free  carbonic  acid,  because  any  carbonic  acid  formed  is  at  once 
absorbed  by  the  excess  of  alkaline  base  present.  The  fish  obtains  the  oxygen 
from  the  sea  water  by  the  chemical  affinity  of  its  haemoglobin,  which  snatches 
every  molecule  of  oxygen  it  may  meet  with,  while  it  gets  rid  of  its  carbonic  acid 
easily,  because  there  is  not  only  no  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  sea  water  to 
prevent  its  escape,  but  there  is  always  enough  of  base  in  the  sea  water  to  seize 
hold  of  the  carbonic  acid  the  moment  it  is  formed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  tissues  and 
even  organs  may  continue  their  functions  with  little  or  no  oxygen. 

Thus,  *"*  Kronecker  and  MacGuire  found  that  the  heart  of  the  frog  pulsates  just 
as  powerfully  with  blood  deprived  of  its  gases  as  with  that  containing  oxygen, 
while  the  blood  of  asphyxia,  or  blood  containing  reduced  hiemoglobin,  soon  stops 
its  action."^ 

Further,  Kronecker  has  found  that  dogs  bear  the  substitution  of  two-thirds  to 
even  three-fourths  of  their  blood  by  0'6  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
Von  Ott  withdrew  f^ths  of  the  blood  of  a  dog,  and  replaced  the  same  with 
serum  from  the  horse,  free  from  corpuscles.  For  the  first  day  or  two  after  the 
transfusion,  the  dog  had  only  -^^^^  P^^t  of  the  normal  number  of  red  blood 
corpuscles,  so  that  it  had  only  ^^th  part  of  its  normal  amount  of  oxygen.  But 
this  dog  showed  no  symptoms  except  weakness  and  somnolency,  nor  did  it  suffer 
fiom  distress  of  breathing,  a  remarkable  fact  when  we  consider  that  the  blood  of 
an  asphyxiated  dog  still  contains  3  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  that  it  may  show 
great  distress  of  breathing  when  there  is  still  ^th  part  of  the  normal  amount  of 
oxygen  in  its  blood. 

^  Max  Marckwald,  in  his  work  on  the  Innervation  of  Respiration  in  the  Rabbit 
(translated  by  T.  A.  Haig,  with  introduction  by  Dr.  McKendrick.  Blackie  and 
Son.     1888). 
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Chap.  IX.— QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  GASES  OF 
RESPIRATION. 

1.  Oxygen.— From  600  to  1,100  grms.  of  O  have  been  absorbed  by 
an  adult  man  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  average  amount  is  about 
700  grms. 

2.  Carbonic  Acid. — Various  estimates  have  been  given  of  the 
amount  of  COj  exhaled  by  an  adult  man  in  twenty-four  hours,  varying 
from  700  to  1,300  grms.  From  800  to  900  grms.  are  the  average 
quantities.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Munk,  gives  the  relative 
quantities  of  0  and  CO,  in  grms.  in  various  animals : — 


Weight  of 
Body  in 

0. 

COfr 

Eilogs. 

Ox,        .        - 

600        -        -        . 

7,960 

-    10,900 

Horse,  - 

450 

.    6.100 

9,560 

76        -        - 

750 

900 

Sheep,  - 

70        -        - 

820 

1.140 

Dog,      -        - 

16 

426 

440 

Cat,       -        . 

2-5     - 

60 

64 

Rabbit, - 

2-0     - 

46 

57 

Hen,     - 

10     - 

31 

-        -        -           39 

Frog,     - 

0-03  - 

0^7- 

0 

Numerous  researches  have  shown  that  various  circumstances  affect  the  elimina- 
tion of  CO3,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  : — 

(1)  NuTnber  and  Depth  of  Reapirationa. — If  we  increase  the  number  of  respira- 
tions, and  keep  their  depth  as  far  as  possible  the  same,  the  amount  of  CO, 
eliminated  is  increased.  Again,  if  we  keep  the  number  the  same  and  increase 
the  depth,  the  amount  is  increased.  As  already  seen,  ordinary  breathing 
eliminates  about  4*3  per  cent  of  CO9  in  each  breath.  Slow,  deep  breathing 
may  increase  the  percentage  to  5,  but  the  total  amount  of  COg  exhaled,  say  in  five 
or  ten  minutes,  is  diminished  by  slow  breathing.  Quick  breathing,  on  the  other 
hand,  causes  an  increased  elimination,  although  the  percentage  of  CO,  in  the  air 
of  each  breath  will  be  less  than  4 '3. 

(2)  Length  of  the  Respiratory  Pause, — If  we  collect  samples  of  the  air  of  expira- 
tion from  the  air  of  one  expiration,  we  find  that  the  air  first  expelled  contains 
less  CO3  than  the  last  expelled.  Thus  the  first  may  have  only  3*7  and  the  last 
5-4  per  cent,  of  CO,,  but  the  mean  will  be  nearly  the  normal  amount,  4 '4.  If  the 
time  of  the  respiratory  pause  be  increased,  the  amount  of  CO,  separated  is  greater, 
indicating  that  the  elimination  of  CO,  from  the  blood  into  the  air  cells  is  going  on 
even  during  the  pause.  When  the  air  is  retained  in  the  lungs  for  say  1  *25  minute, 
the  amount  of  CO,  in  the  alveoli,  and  in  the  expired  air  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
may  rise  to  even  8  per  cent.  This  Vierordt  found  to  be  the  case  in  man,  but  in 
the  dog  the  amount  does  not  rise  past  3*6  per  cent,  even  after  the  stoppage  of 
bieathing  for  three  minutes. 
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(3)  Age  and  Sex, — ^The  amount  of  CO,  exhaled  increases  in  both  sexes  nntil  the 
time  of  puberty.  In  women  it  may  remain  stationary  after  that  period,  but  in 
men  it  increases  until  thirty  years  of  age,  and  afterward  diminishes.  More  is 
excreted  during  pregnancy. 

(4)  Food, — ^The  nature  of  the  food,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  laborious  observa- 
tions of  Edward  Smith,  has  a  marked  effect.  The  amount  of  COg  increases  with 
the  carbon  contained  in  the  food,  carbohydrates  and  vegetable  acids  yielding  more 
than  fats  and  albuminates.  Starvation,  or  a  state  of  hybernation,  diminishes  the 
amount  of  OO^  to  a  minimum,  which  remains  constant  for  a  considerable  time. 

(5)  MuKular  Action, — This  increases  the  amount  of  GO,,  as  has  been  ascertained 
by  researches  conducted  by  Pettenkofer,  Voit,  Parkes,  etc.,  and  is  what  might 
have  been  expected,  as  it  is  well  known  that  muscular  activity  cannot  take  place 
without  the  production  of  00^.  Pettenkofer  states  that  in  man  the  increase  caused  I 
by  active  muscular  exercise  may  amount  to  60  per  cent.,  and  Lassaigne  has  shown  I 
that  in  the  horse  the  amount  may  be  doubled,  rising  from  342  grms.  per  hour  to 
745  grms.  per  hour. 

(6)  Sleep, — During  this  condition  the  amount  of  CO3  is  diminished  to  the  extent 
of  25  per  cent. 

(7)  Period  of  the  Day, — The  amount  eliminated  is  smallest  in  the  morning,  rises 
during  the  forenoon,  reaches  its  maximum  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  especially  if 
a  mid-day  meal  has  been  taken,  and  falls  off  towards  night.  This  diurnal  varia- 
tion is  seen  even  during  fasting,  so  it  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  food  taken. 

(8)  TempenUure  of  Medivmi, — If  the  temperature  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
body  then  the  amount  of  COj  rises,  and  if  the  temperature  lowers  the  temperature 
of  the  body  then  the  amount  of  CO,  falls. 

(9)  Prewure, — ^Rapid  lowering  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  allows  the  gases 
of  the  blood  to  assume  the  form  of  minute  bubbles  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lung, 
less  CO,  is  exhaled,  and  death  will  soon  occur.  The  effects  of  increased  pressure 
on  the  elimination  of  CO,  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied. 

Nitrogen. — As  already  stated,  the  air  expired  always  contains  a 
little  more  nitrogen  than  the  air  inspired.  From  7  to  8  grammes  are 
thus  eliminated  daily,  which  may  be  derived  partly  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  food,  and  partly  from  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  air  introduced 
into  the  alimentary  canal  along  with  the  food.  More  nitrogen  is 
eliminated  by  herbivora  than  by  carnivora.  Rabbits  have  been  found 
to  secrete  *3  to  '5  milligramme  of  nitrogen  per  kilog.  of  their  body  weight 

Aqueous  Vapour. — About  300  grammes  of  aqueous  vapour  are 
eliminated  by  the  lungs  daily.  This  amount  is  derived  from  two  sources : 
(l)  the  water  of  the  blood,  and  (2)  the  water  contained  in  the  air  pre- 
viously inspired.  The  amount  of  water  separated  from  the  blood  will 
depend  on  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  inspired,  and  upon  the  depth 
of  the  respirations.^  The  absolute  amount  of  watery  vapour  separated 
by  the  lungs  increases  with  the  depth  and  duration  of  the  respirations  : 
whilst  cold,  a  low  barometrical  pressure,  and  dryness  of  the  air,  produce 
the  same  effect. 
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Chap.  X.— PRINCIPLES  OF  VENTILATION. 

If  an  animal  is  placed  in  a  confined  space,  where  the  renewal  of  air 
is  impossible,  the  air  loses  by  degrees  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  When  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  does  not  fall  below  15  per  cent.,  respiration  is  normal ;  from  15 
to  7  per  cent.,  respiration  becomes  deep  and  prolonged ;  from  7  to  4  J 
per  cent.,  respiration  is  carried  on  with  great  difficulty ;  and  below  this 
amount,  there  is  risk  of  immediate  asphyxia.  After  death,  the  blood 
is  still  found  to  contain  some  oxygen,  and  the  tissues  continue  to  absorb 
the  oxygen  of  the  blood  for  some  time.  The  rapidity  of  asphyxia  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  confined  space.  Thus  a 
ligature  applied  tightly  round  the  trachea,  by  diminishing  the  space 
containing  oxygen,  produces  almost  immediate  asphyxia.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  a  confined  space, 
there  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  tolerance  gradually  established,  by  which 
it  will  live  in  an  atmosphere  fatal  to  another  of  the  same  species  intro- 
duced directly  from  without.  Thus,  Claude  Bernard  placed  a  bird 
under  a  bell-glass  over  mercury ;  three  hours  afterwards,  he  introduced 
another  bird  into  the  same  space ;  the  second  bird  died  in  convolsionB 
in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  first  continued  to  respire. 

But,  as  already  stated,  not  only  is  the  oxygen  removed,  but  the  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid  increases.  Other  gases  and  volatile  substances, 
such  as  carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  volatile  fatty 
acids,  etc.,  are  also  separated  from  the  body.  These  latter  give  to  the 
air  the  peculiar  odour  and  **  stuffy  "  character  observed  in  crowded 
apartments.  The  object  of  ventilation  is  not  only  to  introduce  {resh 
oxygen,  but  to  dilute  the  carbonic  acid  and  matters  just  mentioned  to 
their  normal  amount.  Pure  air  contains  of  COg  about  *4  volumes  in 
1 ,000.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  air  containing  one  volume  per  1,000 
of  COg  has  a  sensible  odour,  and  may  be  regarded  as  impure,  and  it  has 
been  established  as  a  principle  in  ventilation  that  the  amount  of  CO^ 
present  ought  never  to  pass  -7  per  1,000. 

If  we  take  900  grms.  as  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  expired  in  twenty-fonr  honrs, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  its  volume,  thus  : — 1  grm.  of  H  at  standard  temperature  and 
pressure  =11*2  litres.     Then  22  grm.  00,  =  112  litres* 

..^^^^^'^  =  458  litres  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  ^  =  19 
litres  per  hour.     Again  44  grms.  of  CO,  contain  1 2  grms.  of 

C,  .•.?9?j^=245  grms.  of  carbon  (77  02.  avoird)  are 
44 

separated  by  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours.  About  700  grms.  of  oxygen  are  used  in 
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twenty-four  hours;  16  grms.  of  0  =  1 1 12  litres  at  standard  temperature  and  pressure, 
.-.^.^  IL?  =  490  litres  of  O,  or  ^^=204  Utres  of  O  per  hour.    Thus,  about  20 

litres  may  be  taken  as  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired  per  hour  as  the  basis  of  a 
calculation  as  to  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  dilute  it,  so  as  to  make  the  atmosphere 
fit  for  respiration.  To  dilute  20  litres  of  COj  so  that  there  will  be  1  part  in  1,000 
requires  20,000  litres  of  air.  But  there  must  not  be  more  than  7  per  1,000  of  CO3  in 
the  air,  so  to  dilute  it  to  this  extent  28,000  litres  of  air  per  head  per  hour  will  be 
required.  As  1,000  litres  =  1  cubic  metre,  and  as  1  cubic  metre  =  1  *308  cubic  yards, 
.'.  I  '308  X  28  X  27  =  988 '85,  or  say  1,000  cubic  feet ;  to  dilute  from  -07  per  cent,  to 
*04  per  cent,  (the  amount  of  COj  in  pure  air)  would  require  about  twice  as  much, 
or  say  2,000  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  head  per  hour,  the  quantity  stated  by  Von 
Pettenkofer. 

It  is  evident  that  even  a  larger  quantity  is  necessary  in  the  wards  of 
hospitals  and  in  sleeping  apartments.  The  practical  problem  in  venti- 
lation is  to  supply  this  amount  of  air  by  such  arrangements  as  secure 
freedom  from  colds  and  draughts. 


Chap.  XI.— ABNORMAL  RESPIRATION. 

1.  Apncea. — When  the  blood  is  saturated  with  oxygen,  respiratory 
movements  are  arrested.  This  may  be  observed  during  the  process  of 
performing  artificial  respiration  by  means  of  bellows,  or  other  appliances, 
as  requires  frequently  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  physiological  research. 
If  the  interval  between  the  successive  insufflations  be  gradually 
diminished,  the  respiratory  movements  become  slower,  and  may  even 
be  altogether  arrested,  whilst  other  movements,  as  those  of  the  heai^ 
and  reflex  actions,  continue.  The  condition  is  caused  by  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  a  great  excess  of  oxygen,  and  of  only  a  small  amount  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  action  of  blood  in  this  condition  will  be  pointed 
out  when  we  treat  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  respiratory 
movements. 

2.  Dyspncea. — By  this  term  is  meant  difficulty  in  breathing,  which 
may  arise  either  from  (1)  puncture  of  the  pleural  cavity,  preventing 
expansion  of  the  lungs ;  (2)  obstruction  in  the  air  passages,  preventing 
the  free  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs,  as  by  strangulation ;  (3) 
profuse  haemorrhage,  the  loss  of  blood  interfering  with  the  normal  action 
of  the  respiratory  centre  to  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  (4)  weakening 

of  the  circulation,  so  that  the  medulla  does  not  receive  an  adequate  j 

supply  of  blood,  as  occurs  in  fatty  disease  of  the  heart,  in  valvular  1 

disease,  or  when  there  is  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  in  the  neck  inter-  I 

fering  with  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  carotids  or  jugulars.     It  may  also  ' 
be  caused  by  any  conditions  of  the  lung,  such  as  congestion,  pneumonia, 
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tubercular  solidification,  etc.,  which  diminish  the  extent  of  respiratory 
surface.  It  may  occur  either  from  want  of  oxygen,  as  in  breathing  in 
a  confined  space,  so  that  the  oxygen  tension  becomes  much  reduced,  or 
from  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  latter  course  is  not  uncommonly 
seen,  and  it  is  well  known  that  dyspnoea  may  be  excited  by  breathing 
an  atmosphere  containing  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  although 
more  than  the  normal  percentage  of  oxygen  may  be  present.  If  the 
blood  flowing  to  the  brain  be  above  the  normal  temperature,  dyspnoea 
is  excited.  Dyspnoea  is  characterized  by  increased  rapidity  and  depth 
of  the  respiratory  movements,  so  that  numerous  muscles  come  into  play. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  inspirator}'  muscles — the  diaphragm, 
external  intercostals,  etc. — other  muscles,  such  as  the  scaleni  and  serraii 
postici,  take  part.  The  ribs  are  forcibly  elevated  and  depressed ;  and 
the  larynx,  which  is  almost  motionless  in  ordinary  respiration,  is  drawn 
upwards  and  downwards  through  a  considerable  distance. 

3.  Asphyxia. — This  is  the  state  produced  by  interruption  of  the 
respiratory  process,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  CO2  in  the 
blood.  It  may  come  on  gradually,  as  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  a 
confined  space,  or  suddenly,  as  by  complete  occlusion  of  the  trachea. 
In  either  case,  it  may  be  divided  into  three  stages :  (a)  First  stage — This 
is  characterized  by  dyspnoea,  or  diflSculty  in  breathing.  The  respiratory 
movements  are  hurried,  somewhat  irregular,  and  they  soon  become 
deeper  and  laboured;  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  muscles,  more 
especially  the  former,  contract  powerfully,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  regions  contract  spasmodically.  At  the  end  of 
about  one  minute,  the  spasmodic  movements  extend  more  or  less  to  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  chiefiy  affecting  the  flexora.  During  this 
period  the  oxygen  is  being  used  up,  the  blood  is  becoming  more  and 
more  venous,  and  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata  are 
excited  by  the  venous  blood,  (b)  Seamd  stage — The  convulsions  cease, 
and  the  movements  of  inspiration  are  scarcely  perceptible,  while  those 
of  expiration  come  powerfully  into  action.  The  second  stage  also  lasts 
about  one  minute,  and  its  phenomena  are  due  to  the  action  of  the 
highly  venous  blood  on  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  (c) 
Third  stage — The  pupils  are  now  dilated ;  the  eyelids  do  not  shut  on 
touching  the  eyeball ;  consciousness  is  abolished ;  reflex  movements 
cease;  the  muscles  become  loose  or  flaccid,  and  there  is  a  state  of 
calmness,  which  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  what  was  observed  a 
minute  before.  The  ordinary  inspiratory  muscles  act  more  feebly,  and 
at  longer  intervals  of  time,  whilst  the  accessory  inspiratory  muscles 
occasionally  contract  spasmodically,  so  as  to  produce  a  series  of  con- 
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vulsiye  gasps;  similar  convulsive  movements  now  and  then  occur  in 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  more  especially  in  the  extensors,  the 
head  is  bent  backwards,  and  the  body  may  also  be  arched  in  the  same 
direction;  the  nostrils  are  dilated;  the  heart  becomes  paralysed,  its 
right  cavities  are  very  distended  with  venous  blood,  and  the  venous 
blood  also  enfeebles  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue ;  the  pulse  cannot  be 
felt,  and,  after  one  or  two  convulsive  movements,  death  ensues.  This 
period  lasts  from  two  to  three  minutes,  and  the  whole  of  the  stages 
may  be  completed  in  five  or  six  minutes.  The  heart,  however,  may 
beat  for  seven  minutes.  Recovery  from  asphyxia  may  take  place  if 
artificial  respiration  is  set  up  before  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  In  cases 
of  drowning,  complete  submersion  for  three  or  four  minutes  is  fatal. 
Newly-born  animals  sustain  immersion  for  a  longer  time  than 
adults.  On  examining  the  body,  the  venous  system  generally,  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  are  found  to 
be  full  of  dark  venous  blood,  whilst  the  arterial  system  is  nearly 
empty,  the  elasticity  of  the  great  vessels  driving  the  blood  onwards. 
The  blood  is  very  dark  coloured,  and  its  colouring  matter  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  reduced  hsemoglobin. 

The  blood-pressure  rises  during  the  first  and  second  stages,  owing  to 
the  peripheral  resistance  being  increased  by  contraction  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  At  the  same  time,  the  heart  beats  more  strongly,  and  it  is 
influenced  also  by  stimulation  of  the  cardioinhibitory  centre,  diminishing 
the  number  of  its  beats,  while  it  strengthens  their  force.  This  period 
of  increased  action  of  the  heart  quickly  passes,  and  the  organ  beats 
more  feebly,  in  consequence  of  its  tissue  being  supplied  by  venous 
blood.  All  the  cavities  are  engorged,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  unable  to 
drive  the  blood  onwards  against  the  great  peripheral  resistance.  Then 
begins  the  third  stage,  when  the  pressure  falls  to  zero.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  venous  blood  paralysing  the  vaso-motor  centre  in 
the  medulla.  The  smaller  vessels  become  relaxed,  the  blood  flows  from 
them  into  the  veins,  and  it  engorges  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The 
left  ventricle  also  beats  feebly,  as  the  cardiac  muscle  is  injured  by  the 
venous  blood,  and  thus  the  weak  action  of  the  left  ventricle,  along  with 
the  diminished  peripheral  resistance,  causes  an  enormous  fall  in  arterial 
pressure. 
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Chap.  XIL- BREATHING  OF  FOREIGN  GASES. 

We  shall  here  shortly  consider  the  relation  of  certain  gases  to  respira- 
tion. Animals  may  breath  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  with  impunity  provided 
a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen  is  present.  Thus,  hydrogen  may  replace  the 
nitrogen  of  air,  but  in  pure  hydrogen  or  pure  nitrogen,  animals  quickly 
perish  from  the  want  of  oxygen.  Such  gases  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
sulphurous  acid,  nitric  acid  gas,  ammonia,  nitrous  acid,  and  chlorine  are 
practically  irrespirable,  because  they  produce  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis,  and  their  irritant  action  has  nothing  to  do  with  respiratory  ex- 
changes. Other  gases  reach  the  lungs  and  there  either  interfere  with  the 
normal  gaseous  exchanges,  or,  entering  the  blood,  combine  with  one  or 
other  of  its  constituents,  or  have  a  poisonous  action  on  the  tissues. 
Under  this  category  we  may  include  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen.  The  effects  of  carbonic  acid  have  already  been  con- 
sidered (p.  346).  Carbonic  oxide,  formed  during  the  imperfect  combus- 
tion of  carbon,  is  a  poisonous  gas  affecting  breathing,  even  when  exist- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  to  the  small  amount  of  -001  per  cent.,  and  rapidly 
destroying  life  when  present  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  Its  poisonous 
effects  are  due  to  the  formation  of  CO-hsemoglobin,  by  which  the  haemo- 
globin is  prevented  from  performing  its  function  of  being  an  oxygen 
carrier.  The  blood  becomes  scarlet  red,  redder  than  ordinary  arterial 
blood,  and  it  shows  the  characteristic  spectrum.  (Vol.  I.  p.  124.)  It 
is  said  that  when  two-thirds  of  the  hsemoglobin  are  combined  with  car- 
bonic oxide,  the  animal  begins  to  suffer  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  of  respiration  become  weaker, 
until  death  occurs.  The  breathing  of  pure  air,  or  of  oxygen,  if  not  too 
long  deferred,  will  still  decompose  the  CO-hsBmoglobin  and  save  life. 
Nitrogen  monoxide  (NgO)  may  be  breathed  if  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the 
proportion  of  2  vols,  of  N^O  with  1  vol.  of  O,  and  it  then  produces  a 
peculiar  condition  of  intoxication,  which  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of 
laughing  gas.  When  breathed  in  a  pure  condition  it  quickly  produces 
a  state  of  asphyxia,  with  unconsciousness.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  robs 
oxyhsemoglobin  of  its  oxygen,  the  hydrogen  combining  with  the  latter 
so  as  to  form  water,  sulphur  being  set  free — O  +  HjS  =  HgO  +  S.  Ac- 
cording to  Hoppe-Seyler,  the  blood  becomes  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  a 
sulphur-compound  is  formed  which  gives  an  absorption  band  like  that  of 
reduced  haemoglobin.  Th^nard  states  that  horses  die  if  they  breath  an 
atmosphere  containing  4  per  cent,  of  this  gaa  The  breathing 
of  ozone,  the  allotropic  condition  of  oxygen  in  which  three  vols,  are  con- 
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densed  to  two  vols.,  interferes  with  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  by 
irritating  the  air  passages,  and  probably  by  injuring  the  endothelial 
lining  of  the  alveoli.  This  occurs  even  when  the  amount  of  ozone  pre- 
sent in  the  air  breathed,  is  not  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent. 


Chap.  XIH.— INNERVATION  OF  RESPIRATION. 

The  whole  of  the  brain,  with  the  exception  of  the  medvMa  oblongata^ 
may  be  removed  from  an  animal  without  arresting  the  movements 
of  breathing.  They  also  continue  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  below 
the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  Such  experiments  led  Legallois  and 
Flonrens  to  state  that  a  respiratory  centre  exists  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  the  latter  observer  defined  its  position  to  be  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius  (at  the  point  of  the  V  in  the  grey  matter),  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  inasmuch  as  he  found  that  destruction  of  this 
part  at  once  arrested  the  movements  and  caused  death.  Hence 
he  termed  the  centre  the  noevd  vital,  and  he  stated  its  diameter  at 
5  mm.  It  is  difficult  to  define  its  exact  position,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
correct  to  state  that  it  is  a  spot  of  limited  dimensions  near  or  at  the 
deep  origin  of  the  vagL 

The  question  whether  or  not  there  are  also  centres  in  the  spinal 
cord  affecting  respiration  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy. 
Brown-S^quard,  in  1855,  showed  that  excision  of  the  no^ud  vital 
was  not  necessarily  fatal,  and,  in  1874,  Bokitansky  and  Schroff 
found  that  respiratory  movements  occurred  in  rabbits  poisoned  by 
strychnine,  even  after  division  of  the  spinal  cord  where  it  joins  the 
medulla  oblongata.  At  a  later  period,  Langendorff  stated  that  respiratory 
movements  occurred  in  newly-born  animals  after  division  of  the  medidla 
oblongata  a  few  mm.  below  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  It 
was  accordingly  concluded  that  a  respiratory  centre  or  centres  exist  in 
the  spinal  cord,  working  both  automatically,  and  by  reflex  influences 
coming  from  the  periphery,  and  the  stoppage  of  breathing,  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  noeud  vital  was  said  to  be  due  to  an  inhibition  of  the  spinal 
centres  from  irritation  of  nerve  fibres  passing  to  them  from  above. 

Marckwald,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  seen  normal  respiratory 
movements  after  division  of  the  medulla  at  its  lower  part,  and  he  shows 
that  the  movements  observed  by  Langendorff  were  of  a  spasmodic 
character  and  were  not  true  respiratory  movements.  The  movements 
of  Langendorff  were  produced  by  irritation  of  the  skin  or  pinching  of 
the  limbs.  They  were  in  reality  reflex  spasms  produced  by  a  summa- 
tion of  impulses  from  the  periphery,  and  they  happen  more  readily  in 
II.  z 
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decapitated  animals,  or  in  animals  in  which  the  reflex  excitability  of 
the  cord  has  been  heightened  by  strychnine.  Marckwald  produced 
movements  of  a  similar  character  by  intermittent  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  certain  conditions  of 
nervous  centres,  even  continuous  stimulations  produce  rhythmic  effects. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  there  are  no  respiratory  centres  in  the 
cord. 

Other  writers  have  asserted  the  existence  of  centres  higher  up  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  systeuL  ^hus  Christiani  locates  a  centre  in  the  wall  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  and  Martin  and  'looker  and  Christiani  and 
Steiner  have  placed  centres  in  the  corpora  gmdrigemina,  Christiani 
identified  a  small  mass  of  nervous  matter  about  1  mm.  in  diameter  in 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  stimulation  of  which  quickens 
respiration,  deepening  both  inspiration  and  expiration  but  chiefly 
inspiratory  in  its  action,  and  he  also  places,  for  similar  reasons,  an  ex- 
piratory centre  in  the  two  anterior  bodies  (the  nates)  of  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina.  Further,  Martin  and  Booker  place  an  inspiratory  centre 
lower  down,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  Varolii  and  medvUa  oblongata. 
There  are  no  good  reasons,  however,  for  holding  that  because  stimular 
tion  of  a  particular  spot  causes  inspiratory  or  expiratory  movements,  we 
must  therefore  conclude  that  the  spot  is  a  respiratory  centre",  and  the 
results  can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  stimulation  irritated 
nerve  fibres  passing  downwards  from  these  localities  to  the  true  respira- 
tory centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  To  prove  the  existence  of  a 
respiratory  centre  in  a  particular  spot,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  first,  that 
destruction  of  that  spot  arrests  or  modifies  the  respiratory  movements, 
and,  second,  that  the  spot  has  nerve  fibres  passing  to  and  from  it,  in 
connection  with  the  respiratory  mechanism.  The  view  of  the  existence 
of  the  higher  centres  above  noticed  will  not  bear  this  criticism.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  respiratory  centre  exists  in  the  medvUa 
oblongata  and  in  it  alone. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  mode  of  action  of  the  centre.  Follow- 
ing older  observers,  Eosenthal  showed  that  even  if  the  medvlla  oblongata 
be  removed  from  the  influence  of  all  centripetal  nerves,  by  dividing  it 
below  the  corpora  quadrigeminay  and  also  cutting  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  vagi,  that  still  respiratory  movements  con- 
tinue. These  movements  Marckwald  regards  as  inspiratory  and  expira- 
tory spasms.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
medulla  can  act  automatically  in  the  sense  of  producing  such  spasms, 
but  that  in  ordinary  breathing  it  is  influenced  in  a  reflex  manner,  by 
centripetal  impressions.     By  the  study  of  the  effects  of  direct  electrical 
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stimalation  of  the  medtdla  oblongata,  Marckwald  showed  that  the 
respiratory  centre  consists  of  two  portions,  an  inspiratory  and  an  expir- 
atory, and  by  modifying  the  intensity  of  the  shocks,  the  time  of  the 
respiratory  movement  in  which  they  were  applied,  and  the  position  of 
the  electrodes,  he  could  call  forth  an  inspiration  or  an  expiration. 
These  movements,  however,  were  not  produced  by  stimulation  of  motor 
but  of  sensory  fibres,  and  consequently  they  were  of  a  reflex  character, 
so  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  an  artificial  respiration  by  rhythmic 
electrical  stimulation.  The  inspiratory  centre  was  more  easily  called 
into  action  than  the  expiratory,  and  it  was  also  observed  that,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  effect  of  induction  shocks  on  the  frog's  heart,  a 
minimal  stimulus  produced  a  maximal  effect,  and  also  that  after  repeated 
stimulations,  the  excitability  of  the  centre  was  raised  so  that  stimuli 
which  were  too  weak  before  now  produced  an  effect 

The  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  may  be  influenced  by 
impulses  passing  along  nerve  tracts  from  the  uppier  part  of  the  brain,  or 
by  impulses  passing  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx  along  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves,  or  by  impulses  passing  from  the  larynx  and  lungs 
by  the  vagi  nerves,  or  by  impulses  reaching  it  from  any  sensory  surface 
on  the  periphery  of  the  body,  or  by  impulses  coming  from  the  abdominal 
organs  by  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  lastly,  it  may  be  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  blood  circulating  through  it. 

1.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  movements  of 
respiration  are  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will,  a  fact 
implying  the  action  of  higher  centres  on  the  respiratory  centre.  We  also 
know  that  a  strong  stimulation  of  any  nerve  of  special  sense  will  influence 
the  movements  of  respiration.  Thus,  a  strong  stimulation  of  the  optic 
and  auditory  nerves  causes  an  inspiration,  while  stimulating  the  olfactory 
nerves  has  an  expiratory  effect.  Strong  irritation  of  the  sensory 
branches  of  the  5th  nerve  is  followed  by  an  expiratory  movement.  Thus 
we  have  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  sneezing,  which  is  a  series  of  strong 
reflex  expiratory  movements,  caused  often  by  irritation  of  the  sensory 
filaments  of  the  5th  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  other 
sensory  nerves  of  the  head,  especially  when  so  irritated  as  to  cause 
sensations  of  pain,  may  cause  both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  move- 
ments. Thase  various  nerves  carry  impressions  to  the  brain,  and 
these  impressions  may  then  be  carried  down  to  the  centres  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  exciting  or  depressing  the  activity  of  these  centres. 
If  the  medulla  oblongata  is  cut  across  high  up  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  so  aa  to  sever  it  from  the  encephalon,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments cease  for  an  instant  or  two  and  then  begin,  or  sometimes  artificial 
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respiration  must  be  resorted  to  before  breathing  movements  are  restored. 
Then  breathing  goes  on  with  much  regularity  as  to  rhythm,  but  the 
amplitude  of  the  movements  increases  and  diminishes  at  regular 
intervals,  as  occurs  during  sleep.  When  the  transverse  incision  is  made 
lower  down,  respiration  becomes  more  laboured,  and  when  the  incision 
is  made  near  the  apex  of  the  calamus  smptorius,  the  movements  acquire 
a  periodic  character,  showing  long  pauses,  then  a  deep  respiration, 
followed  by  two  or  three  shallower  ones,  the  amplitude  of  each 
successive  respiration  being  less  than  the  one  before  it.  During  this 
phase  of  periodic  breathing,  Marckwald  has  found  that  irritation  of 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  removes  the  periodicity,  so  that  respira- 
tion becomes  normal.  Further,  it  can  be  shown  that  mere  pressure  on 
the  medulla  oblongata  will  not  cause  periodic  breathing,  and  that  the 
condition  for  obtaining  it  is  that  some  of  the  stimuli  that  descend 
normally  from  the  brain  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  centre  of 
respiration.  This  phenomenon  of  periodic  movement  is  of  much 
interest  as  throwing  light  on  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  breathing 
familiar  to  physicians  in  some  affections  of  the  heart  or  brain,  known 
as  the  CheynerStokei  respiration.  Here  we  find  long  pauses  in  the 
breathing,  lasting  from  -5  to  '76  of  a  minute,  followed  by  from  twenty 
to  thirty  respirations — the  first  shallow,  the  next  deeper,  the  next  still 
deeper,  and  finally  the  remainder  again  shallow,  each  successive 
respiration  being  slightly  deeper  in  the  first  half  of  the  series,  and 
slightly  shallower  in  the  second  half.  In  the  lower  animals,  when 
respiration  becomes  periodic,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  ascending  series, 
that  is,  of  those  in  which  the  respirations  become  deeper  and  deeper. 
This  form  of  respiration  is  the  type  of  breathing  in  hybernation.  The 
long  pause  is  not  due  to  a  diminished  excitability  of  the  respiratoiy 
centre,  as  respiratory  movements  may  be  liberated  in  the  time  of  the 
pause  by  stimulating  the  skin,  thus  exciting  reflex  breathing.  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  during  the  pause  in  the  Cheyne-Stokes' 
breathing  of  man,  respiratory  movements  may  be  excited  by  addressing 
the  patient  and  arousing  his  attention.  Division  of  the  vagi  at  once 
causes  periodic  breathing  to  disappear,  and  in  its  place  there  are 
irregular  respiratory  spasms.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  periodic 
breathing  occurs  when  the  upper  nervous  tracts  are  inactive  and  when, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  vagi  convey  impressions  to  the  respiratory 
centre.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Cheyne-Stokes'  phenomenon  appears  when 
the  higher  nervous  centres  are  totally  or  partially  inactive,  or,  at  all 
events,  when  the  upper  tracts  are  not  conveying  impressions  down- 
wards. 
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2.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  glossopharyngeal 
neires.  Division  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  does  not  alter  the 
respiratory  movements,  nor  has  division  of  the  nerves  before  or  after 
division  of  the  vagi  any  effect.  Marckwald  has  ascertained  that 
stimulation  of  the  nerves  arrests  respiration  for  a  time  equal  to  that 
occupied  by  the  three  preceding  respirations,  and  then  breathing  begins 
with  an  inspiration  which  starts  from  the  position  occupied  by  the 
diaphragm  at  the  moment  of  arrest.  This  nerve  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  inhibitory  nerve  of  breathing,  and  it  comes  into  play  in 
this  manner  at  the  beginning  of  deglutition.  It  is  well  known,  from 
the  experiments  of  Kronecker  and  Meltzer,  that  in  the  mechanism  of 
deglutition,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  there  is  first 
a  stimulation  and  then  an  inhibition  of  the  mechanism.  The  stimulation 
is  excited  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  pharynx, 
other  than  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  inhibition  is  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  fibres  in  the  glosso-pharyngeaL  The  object  gained  by 
the  inhibitory  action  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  in  swallowing  is  that  it 
makes  it  possible  to  have  a  number  of  swallowing  movements  in  quick 
succession,  as  in  drinking.  If  it  did  not  come  into  play,  the  stimuli 
transmitted  by  the  sensory  nerves  would  so  excite  the  centre  of 
deglutition  as  to  cause  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  but  the 
centre  is  excited  for  a  time  sufficient  to  excite  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles, 
which  are  the  muscles  brought  into  action  in  the  first  stage  of  deglutition, 
and  then  it  is  at  once  and  momentarily  inhibited.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  during  deglutition  breathing  is  arrested,  although  it  is  only  lately, 
and  more  especially  by  the  researches  of  Marckwald,  that  the  nervous 
mechanism  by  which  this  is  accomplished  has  been  made  apparent.  If 
breathing  were  not  arrested  during  deglutition,  it  is  evident  that  there 
would  be  a  risk  of  foreign  matters  being  aspirated  into  the  lungs.  This 
is  prevented,  however,  by  the  glosso-pharyngei  inhibiting  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  thus  there  is  a  short  stoppage  of  breathing  during  swallowing. 
The  exact  mechanism  appears  to  be  that  nervous  currents  irradiate  from 
the  centre  of  deglutition  to  the  centre  of  respiration  which  arouse  an 
inspiratory  movement,  but  this  is  at  once  inhibited  by  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, so  the  so-called  **  breathing  of  swaUowing "  consists  of  a 
remarkably  short  inspiration,  followed  by  a  longer  period  of  inhibition. 
When  the  bolus  or  fluid  has  passed  down  the  cesophagus,  so  that  all 
danger  of  its  entering  the  glottis  is  over,  then  the  inhibition  ceases,  and 
breathing  goes  on  as  before. 

3.  Influences  passing  along  the  vagi  have  an  important  action  on 
the  respiratory  centre.     After  separating  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the 
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upper  centres,  if  the  vagi  are  cut,  there  is  a  prolonged  inspiratory  spasm, 
then  irregular  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  and 
death  soon  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vagi  are  divided  first,  the 
respirations  are  regular  in  rhythm,  but  slower  and  deeper,  with  some 
dyspnoea,  and  if  the  niedvlla  oblongata  is  then  divided,  respiratory 
spasms  immediately  come  on,  as  in  the  last  experiment.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  impressions  passing  from  the  brain  to  the  respiratory 
centre  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  impressions  passing  upwards 
by  the  vagiy  and  vice  versd.  Cut  off  the  influence  of  the  one  set  of 
impressions  and  the  centre  is  not  affected  as  to  rhythmic  action ;  cut  off 
the  remaining  set  and  its  action  at  once  becomes  unrhythmical.  Both 
then,  vagi  and  upper  tracts,  are  the  channels  of  influences  which  are  the 
regulators  of  respiratory  rhythm,  but  the  difference  between  them 
is  that  influences  are  constantly  passing  along  the  vagi  while  they 
are  intermittent  along  the  upper  tracts.  Along  the  latter  flow 
impressions  called  forth  by  volition,  emotion,  intellectual  action,  and 
the  strong  stimulation  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  Along  the  vagi 
flow  impressions  from  the  lungs  which  tend  to  liberate  rhythmical 
movements.  This  view  of  the  action  of  the  vagus  is  supported  by  the 
results,  arrived  at  by  stimulation  of  its  trunk  below  the  origin  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  branch.  Traube  first  showed  that  stimulation  of  the 
vagtis  in  the  neck  caused  deep  inspirations,  and  that  a  tetanic  con- 
dition of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  may  be  induced  if  the  irritations 
are  strong,  and  it  was  accordingly  concluded  that  the  vagus  contained 
inspiratory  fibres.  Other  observers,  however,  have  found  that  expira- 
tions were  frequently  produced,  and  they  were  obliged  to  assume  that 
the  vagus  contained  expiratory  as  well  as  inspiratory  fibres.  The 
discrepancy  in  the  evidence  on  this  matter  has  been  removed  by 
Marckwald,  who  finds  that  irritation  of  the  vagus  may  liberate 
sometimes  an  inspiratory  and  sometimes  an  expiratory  movement, 
according  to  the  moment  in  the  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ment that  the  stimulus  is  applied.  He  agrees  with  Traube  in 
holding  that  when  expirations  occur  they  are  due  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  sensory  nerves  causing  pain,  but  he  differs  from  him  in 
asserting  that  the  vagus  contains  no  inspiratory  fibres  in  the  sense  of 
fibres,  the  stimulation  of  which  normally  liberates  inspirations.  Marck- 
wald's  view  is  that  the  respiratory  centre  is  automatically  active,  but 
when  not  influenced  by  the  vagus  it  only  liberates  respiratory  spasms. 
The  impressions  passing  along  the  vagi  fibres  so  stimulate  the  respira- 
tory centre  as  to  cause  rhythmic  discharges  of  nervous  energy  by  which 
both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements  are  effected.     The  vagus  is 
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in  constant  stimulation,  that  is,  impressions  are  constantly  flowing  along 
its  fibres  from  the  lungs  to  the  respiratory  centre  and  rhythmic  dis- 
charges are  the  result  According  to  this  view,  the  vagus  acts  on  the 
respiratory  centre  as  a  discharger  which  prevents  the  tension  in  the 
respiratory  centre  increasing  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Thus  the  respira- 
tory centre  in  the  medulla  dblongaia  is  influenced  from  above  by  the 
upper  tracts  and  from  below  by  the  vagi. 

From  the  vagi^  sensory  branches  pass  to  the  larynx  termed  the  supefrior 
laryngeal  nerves.  Rosenthal  found  that  stimulation  of  these  causes 
expirations,  and,  if  the  stimulation  is  sufficiently  strong,  there  is  stoppage 
of  respiration  with  tetanus  of  the  expiratory  muscles.  With  a  weak 
stimulation,  we  find  slowing  of  respiration  and  ^a  lengthening  of  the 
pause,  and  with  stronger  shocks  there  is  arrest  of  respiration  in  a 
position  of  expiration.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  appear  to  be  true 
nerves  of  expiration,  and  they  differ  in  their  action  from  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  skin  in  acting  as  expiratory  nerves,  even  when  the  meduUa 
(Mongaia  has  been  severed  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  brain,  while,  in 
these  circumstances  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  always  excites 
inspirations.  They  act  only  occasionally  when  irritation  is  applied  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  they  have  not  a  constant 
influence  like  that  of  the  vagi. 

4.  The  respiratory  centre  in  the  medtUla  oblongata  is  also  influenced 
by  impressions  transmitted  to  it  along  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin. 
Gentle  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  has  no  marked  influence,  but  if  the 
irritation  is  so  strong  as  to  cause  pain,  there  is  quickening  of  the  respira- 
tory movements  and  a  tendency  to  inspirations  and  the  stoppage 
of  expirations.  Sprinkling  the  face  or  chest  with  cold  water, 
slapping  the  chest  with  a  wet  towel,  plunging  into  a  cold  bath, 
all  excite  inspirations  by  stimulating  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin. 
These  are  reflex  influences,  and  they  are  more  marked  when  the  medulla 
oblongata  has  been  divided  above  the  respiratory  centre.  Irritation  of 
the  splanchnic  nerves  causes  strong  expirations,  and  irritation  of  the 
abdominal  branches  of  the  vagi  also  causes  expirations.  These  influences, 
however,  are  not  constant,  and  they  affect  the  rhythm  of  the  respiratory 
movements  only  occasionally. 

5.  The  respiratory  centre  is  also  influenced  by  the  gases  in  the  blood 
circulating  through  it.  The  first  to  recognize  this  kind  of  influence  was 
Marshall  Hall,  who  supposed  that  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  venous  blood  carried  to  the  lungs  excited  the  pulmonary  branches 
of  the  vagi  and  thus  caused  an  inspiration.  Yolkmann  extended  the 
influence  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  sensory  nerves  in  all  parts  of  the 
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body.  Valentin  supposed  that  the  cause  of  inspiration  was  not  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  medulla  Mongolia^  but 
the  deficiency  of  oxygen,  a  view  also  supported,  at  a  later  date, 
by  Eosenthal.  Traube,  again,  was  in  favour  of  the  carbonic  acid  being 
the  stimulating  agent  Eosenthal's  theory  was  that  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  centre  depended  on  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  blood 
flowing  through  it,  and  that  the  nerves  modified  the  impulses  emanating 
from  the  centre.  According  to  this  view,  the  pulmonary  branches  of 
the  vagus  conveyed  influences  which  favoured  inspiratory  movements 
by  diminishing  the  tension  supposed  to  exist  in  the  nerve  centre,  while 
the  branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal  increased  the  tension  and  favoured 
expirations.  Lastly,  it  has  been  established  by  Pfliiger  that  both 
deficiency  of  oxygen  and  excess  of  carbonic  acid  excite  the  respiratory 
centre — blood  poor  in  oxygen  causing  inspirations,  and  blood  rich  in 
carbonic  acid  causing  expirations.  These  theories  of  respiration  are  aU 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  respiration 
movements  is  the  gases  in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  centre.  As 
opposed  to  this  chemical  explanation,  we  have  a  mechanical  theory, 
advocated  chiefly  by  Schiff,  Hering,  and  Breuer,  that  the  mechanical 
distension  of  the  lungs  in  inspiration  irritates  fibres  of  the  vagi,  which 
carry  impressions  to  the  centre  and  excite  expiration,  while  collapse  of 
the  lungs  in  expiration,  by  irritating  other  fibres,  so  excites  the  centre  as 
to  call  forth  inspiration.  This  view  cannot  be  correct,  because  the 
movements  of  respiration  may  continue  after  removal  of  the  lungs 
themselves.  Lastly,  Gad  holds  that  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the 
vagus,  when  the  lungs  are  distended,  inhibit  the  centre  and  thus  allow 
an  expiration  to  follow. 

Considering  these  various  and  contradictory  theories,  the  question 
arises  as  to  which  is  best  supported  by  experimental  evidence.  The  fact 
that  the  saturation  of  the  blood  with  oxygen  produces  apnoea  appears  at 
first  sight  to  support  Eosenthal's  view  that  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  in 
the  blood  is  the  cause  of  inspiration ;  but  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  observation  that  the  blood  of  an  apnoeic  animal  may  contain  less  and 
not  more  oxygen  than  that  of  a  normally  breathing  animal  It  is  also  a 
point  to  be  noted  that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  apnoea  in  an  animal  in 
which  the  vagi  have  been  divided,  and  when  it  is  produced  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  lasts  only  for  a  short  time.  This  appears  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  view  that  apnoea  is  caused  by  excess  of  ox}'gen  in  the 
blood  in  the  Tn^didla  oblongata,  because  one  cannot  see  how  division  of 
the  vagi  can  influence  the  circulation  in  the  medulla.  TLe  theory  urged 
by  Marckwald  is  the  most  tenable.     It  may  be  expressed  thus  : — With 
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some  modifications,  the  normal  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre 
does  not  depend  either  on  deficiency  of  oxygen  or  on  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  animals,  such  as  a  hybemating  marmot,  may  be  eviscerated  and 
Btill  the  movements  of  respiration  go  on  breathing  even  without  a  circu- 
lation. Breathing  continues  also  after  profuse  hsemorrhaga  The 
centre  works  for  a  time,  like  the  isolated  heart,  nourished  by  its 
interstitial  /l^ids.  When  anabolism  reaches  a  certain  point,  the  mole- 
cular structure  of  the  protoplasm  gives  way  (katabolism)  with  the  result 
of  the  liberation  of  a  series  of  impulses  that  causes  a  respiratory  spasm. 
Then  these  katabolic  changes  are  succeeded  by  another  series  of  anabolic 
changes,  and  so  on,  each  splitting  up  of  the  protoplasm  being  attended 
by  a  molecular  discharge.  The  nerve  filaments  specially  influencing 
katabolism  are  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagi,  and  by  their  con- 
stant effect  they  prevent  respiratory  spasm,  and  cause  rhythmic  dis- 
charges. If  anabolism  is  arrested,  then  we  have  apncea,  hence  it  is  that 
this  condition  is  brought  on  with  difficulty  after  division  of  the  vagi, 
because  these  nerves  bring  about  the  katabolism  on  which  respiratory 
movements  depend. 

The  respiratory  centre,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sometimes  influenced  by 
impressions  reaching  it  by  other  nerves.  These  conclusions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : — 

1.  Upper  brain  tracts.     Liberate  rhythmic  movexneDta,  like  the  vagi^  whose 

action  they  may  replace. 

2.  If  the  upper  brain  tracts  are  at  rest,  while  the  vagi  act  alone,  we  have  the 

Cheyne-Stokes'  breathing. 

3.  The  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagi  act  continuously,  and  they  are  the  chief 

regulators  of  breathing. 

4.  The  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin,  by  reflex  action,  excite  respiratory  move- 

ments, but  they  cannot  replace  the  action  of  the  vagi  and  of  the  upper 
tracts. 

5.  The  fifth  cranial  nerve,  the  superior  laryngeaJs,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal 

nerves,  act  occasionally  as  inhibitory  nerves  of  respiration.    They  do  not 
act  in  normal  respiration. 

6.  The  fifth  cranial  nerves,  the  superior  laryngeals,  the  olfactories,  and  the 

splanchnics  slow  respiration  and  stop  it  in  the  state  of  expiration. 

As  already  stated,  many  observers  have  stimulated  the  medulla  oblongata 
directly,  and  certain  peculiar  forms  of  dyspnoea  have  been  observed.  In  Fig. 
197  we  see  a  curve  of  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  of  a  rabbit  when  a  little 
common  salt  was  placed  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  respira- 
tions become  very  quick  and  irregular,  and  at  the  same  time  larger  waves  occur, 
on  which  the  respirations  appear  as  teeth,  so  that  the  diaphragm  is  quivering 
and  at  the  same  time  making  a  considerable  excursion.  This  condition  has  been 
called  comTnon  salt  dyapncea.      By  cooling   the  medulla  oblongata  to   -5"*  C, 
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Marckwald  found  similar  quiverings  of  the  diaphragm,  along  with  groups  of 
larger  movements,  and  when  the  vagi  were  cut,  respiratory  spasms  appeared. 
This  he  terms  cdd  dyspnaa.  Finally,  by  warming  the  medulla,  or  passing 
heated  blood  through  it.  Gad  and  other  observers  have  found  irregular  move> 
ments  of  the  diaphragm.     This  condition  has  been  termed  heat  di/spncea.     The 
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Fio.197. — Movements  of  the  diaphragm  of  a  rabbit  during  direct  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
by  common  salt.    At  a  and  a'  tnere  are  natural  respiratory  movements.    (Marckwrald.) 

important  inference  Marckwald  draws  from  these  observations  is  that  probably 
fibres  pass  from  the  brain  down  the  medulta  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the 
cord  to  the  phrenic  nerves  and  thence  to  the  diaphragm,  and  that  probably  by 
these  fibres  the  diaphragm  is  partially  under  the  control  of  the  will  or  may  be 
affected  by  psychical  states. 

Anomalous  Respiratory  Movements. — Such  movements  as  coughing,  sneezing, 
laughing,  moaning,  etc.,  may  be  explained  by  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
between  the  exciting  and  inhibiting  arrangements  of  the  respiratory  nervous 
mechanism.  Thus,  in  coughing,  usually  arising  from  an  irritation  in  the  laryngeal 
passage,  the  irritating  effect  of  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  larynx  reaches  a 
certain  intensity,  there  is  then  a  deep  inspiration,  which  is  followed  by  sudden 
and  strong  expirations.  Sneezing  is  produced  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  the 
irritation  commences  in  the  nasal  passages.  The  other  respiratory  movements, 
such  as  laughing,  groaning,  sighing,  yawning,  etc.,  which  frequently  originate  in 
psychical  states,  are  associated  with  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Thus,  in 
laughing,  there  is  a  short  inspiration,  then  a  pause,  and  afterwards  a  rapid  series 
of  expiratory  actions  ;  in  groaning  or  blowing  the  nose,  the  expiratory  action  is 
much  more  prolonged ;  and  in  sighing  and  yawning  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
actions  are  both  prolonged  and  of  about  equal  length. 
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SECTION  VI. 
ASSIMILATION  OR  NUTRITION. 

Chap.  L— GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Having  studied  the  formation  of  blood,  the  mechanism  by  which 
it  circulates  through  the  body,  and  the  arrangements  by  which  it 
receives  oxygen,  and  at  the  same  time  has  carbonic  acid  removed,  we 
have  next  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  exchanges  taking  place  between 
the  blood  and  the  tissues.  As  has  been  already  seen,  every  tissue  ia 
brought  into  close  relation  with  the  circtdating  blood  by  capillary 
arrangements.  Any  portion  of  living  tissue  may  be  regarded  as 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  capillaries  in  which  a  nutritious 
fluid  is  slowly  flowing.  In  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  tissue^ 
the  capillary  plexus  is  more  or  less  close  and  intricate.  Thus, 
such  tissues  as  constitute  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  or  voluntary 
muscle  are  supplied  with  so  rich  a  plexus  of  capillaries  as  to 
bring  each  portion  of  the  tissue  into  almost  immediate  contact  with 
the  circulating  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cartilage,  where  vital 
phenomena  occur  with  comparative  slowness,  the  ultimate  elements  of 
the  tissues  exist  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  blood,  and  they  are 
nourished  by  the  transudation  of  fluids.  In  all  tissues,  however, 
matters  are  absorbed  from  the  blood  by  the  living  protoplasmic  elements. 
These  matters  may,  under  the  influence  of  the  tissue,  either  be  con- 
verted into  matter  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tissue  itself,  be  elaborated 
into  more  complex,  or  be  split  up  into  simpler,  substances.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  muscle  works,  chemical  changes  occur  in  it  which  lead  to 
destruction  or  degradation  of  the  protoplasm — the  result  being  the 
formation  of  simpler  chemical  compounds.  In  this  condition,  the 
muscle  is  in  a  state  of  fatigue,  which  is  recovered  from  when  new 
materials  are  absorbed  from  the  blood,  and  are  used  up  in  the  renova- 
tion of  the  muscle-substance.  Matters  thus  taken  from  the  blood  are 
converted  into  muscle-protoplasm.     On  the  other  hand,  the  protoplasm 
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of  a  fat  cell  absorbs  materials  from  the  blood,  which  it  elaborates  into 
fat,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  first  changing  them  into  protoplasm 
and  then  into  fat 

1.  Interstitial  Phenomena  in  Nutrition. — It  was  remarked  by 
Claude  Bernard,  that  the  blood  may  be  regarded  as  an  inlemal  medium^ 
in  relation  to  which  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  take  place.  It  is  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  change,  receiving  on  the  one  hand  new  materials  from 
the  outer  world,  or  from  the  tissues ;  and  on  the  other,  giving  up,  in 
addition  to  the  matters  returned  to  the  outer  world  by  the  various 
excretory  channels,  substances  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 
It  receives  new  materials  by  various  channels  of  absorption,  and  it 
gives  up  other  matters  by  processes  of  elimination  occurring  in  the  lungs, 
skin,  liver,  kidneys,  and  bowels ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  it  supplies 
new  materials  to  the  tissues. 

During  its  passage  through  the  tissues,  the  blood  gives  up  oxygen 
and  matters  required  for  their  repair.  Each  tissue  selects  from  these  sub- 
stances such  as  are  required  for  its  existence ;  but  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  this  expression  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  any  special 
power  in  the  tissues,  but  simply  that  in  accordance  with  physical  and 
chemical  laws,  when  any  tissue  is  brought  into  relation  with  nutritive 
matters,  these  combine  with  the  tissue.  This  power  has  been  termed 
the  selective  affinity  of  the  tissues.  The  process  by  which  nutritive 
matters  pass  from  the  blood  to  the  tissues  is  physical,  governed  by  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  passage  of  matters  from  a  moving  fluid  through 
an  organic  membrane.  In  the  capillaries,  such  matters  pass  through  a 
thin  organic  wall.  The  rapidity  of  such  diffusion  will  partly  depend  on 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  partly  on  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  tissues  themselves,  and  partly  on  the  pressure 
in  the  lymphatic  channels.  As  to  the  rationale  of  the  selective 
influence  of  the  tissues,  we  are  in  ignorance.  It  is  only  known,  for 
example,  that  a  fat  cell  takes  up  materials  to  form  fat,  but  the  nature 
of  the  processes  is  still  hidden. 

The  tissues  also  give  up  to  the  blood  carbonic  acid  and  waste  matters. 
The  proof  of  this  statement  is,  that  the  blood  returned  from  an  active 
tissue  contains  an  excess  of  these  materials ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  matters  thus  met  with  in  the  blood  represent  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  tissue  changes,  inasmuch  as  there  is  another  fluid,  the 
lymph,  conveyed  from  the  tissues,  in  which  some  of  the  waste  products 
are  found.  Thus  each  particle  of  living  tissue  gives  up  to,  and  receives 
from,  the  blood  certain  materials,  and  in  particular  each  absorbs 
oxygen  and  eliminates  carbonic  acid.    There  is  thus  a  true  respiration 
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of  tissues,  and  each  living  element,  from  this  point  of  view,  behaves 
like  a  microscopic  aqoatic  organism. 

2.  Ultimate  Changes  in  Nutrition. — The  ultimate  phenomena  of 
nutrition  are  grouped  under  the  terms  anaboUsm  and  katabolism.  By 
anabolism  is  understood  those  changes  by  which  the  living  tissues 
convert  dead  matter  into  matter  similar  to  themselves ;  and  by  kata- 
bolism, we  mean  those  changes  by  which  living  matter,  of  complex 
chemical  constitution,  is  resolved  into  simpler  forms,  in  consequence 
of  the  activity  of  the  tissue. 

Anabolic  Changes  in  the  Tissues. 

{a)  Origin  of  Albuminous  Matters. — All  albuminates  are  derived 
firom  nitrogenous  foods.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  various  albu- 
minous articles  of  food  are  converted  by  digestive  processes  into  pep- 
tones, and  these  peptones  are  converted  into  the  albumin  of  the  blood. 
(See  VoL  L  Chap.  III.  p.  5.) 

(h)  Origin  of  Fats. — The  principal  portion  of  the  fats  stored  up  in 
the  body  is  derived  from  the  fatty  matters  introduced  in  the  food.  In 
camivora  the  greater  portion  of  the  fat  is  thus  obtained ;  but  in  her- 
bivora,  and  in  many  other  animals,  its  appearance  cannot  thus  be 
accounted  for.  Thus,  bees  form  wax,  a  kind  of  fat,  from  saccharine 
substances  obtained  from  flowers;  and  geese  feeding  on  grain,  which  con- 
tains only  a  small  amount  of  fat,  store  up  large  quantities  of  this 
substance.  Dumas  states  that  the  Indian  com  or  maize  on  which  a 
goose  is  fed  contains  9  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  on  calculating  the  quantity 
consumed,  he  found  less  fat  in  it  than  was  sufficient  to  explain  the 
increased  weight  of  the  goose. 

These  conclusions  were  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Boussingatdt.  Liebig 
made  several  experiments  npon  swine.  He  says  that  three  pigs,  to  be  fattened  in 
thirteen  weeks,  require  1,000  lbs.  of  pease  and  6,825  lbs.  of  boiled  potatoes. 
These  contain  together  26  lbs.  of  fat — 21  lbs.  in  the  pease,  and  5  lbs.  in  the  pota- 
toes. One  fattened  pig  gives  on  an  average  50  to  55  lbs.  of  fat — that  is,  the 
three  together,  150  to  165  lbs.  Each  animal,  before  being  fattened,  contains,  on 
an  average,  18  lbs.  of  fat — ^that  is,  54  lbs.  for  the  three.  If  to  these  54  lbs.  we 
add  26  lbs.  from  the  food,  we  get  80  lbs. ;  and  if  we  subtract  these  from  150  lbs. 
to  165  lbs.,  there  is  a  remainder  of  70  to  85  lbs.  of  fat  produced  from  the  starch, 
etc.,  contained  in  the  food.  These  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  who  found  that,  in  fattening  pigs,  for  every  100 
parts  of  fat  in  the  food,  the  animals  stored  up  from  400  to  450  parts  of  fat  in 
their  bodies. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  fats  may  be  formed  from  other  sub- 
stances than  the  fat  introduced  in  the  food.    Liebig  suggested  the 
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theory  that  they  were  derived  from  carbohydrates.  Chemists  have,  as 
yet,  found  it  impossible  to  transform  carbohydrate  into  fats.  On  the 
^ther  hand,  the  carbohydrates  may  not  contribute  directly  to  the 
formation  of  fat,  but  indirectly,  by  assisting  in  the  decomposition  of 
albuminates  (p.  30). 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  by  physiologists  that  a  considerable  part 
•of  the  fat  of  the  body  is  formed  from  albuminates.  This  view  is 
supported  by  various  well-known  facts.  Thus,  when  albuminous 
tissues  in  the  dead  body  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  a  fatty 
substance  called  adipocere  is  frequently  formed.  Animals  have  also 
been  fattened  on  a  diet  of  pure  casein.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  have 
shown  that,  after  a  flesh  diet,  all  the  nitrogen  appears  in  the  excre- 
tions, whilst  a  proportion  of  the  carbon  is  retained  in  the  organism ; 
•entering,  probably,  into  the  formation  of  fat  (p.  30).  Further,  any 
albuminous  substance  may  be  supposed  capable  of  being  decomposed 
into  a  nitrogenous  portion  of  simpler  constitution,  and  into  a  non- 
nitrogenous  residue,  which  may  become  transformed  into  fat. 

There  are  thus  evidently  two  sources  of  fat :  (1)  the  fat  contained  in 
the  food,  and  (2)  from  transformations  in  the  albuminous  matters  of 
food.  The  part  played  by  the  carbohydrates  is  to  combine  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  water,  thus  prevent- 
ing oxidation  of  the  non-nitrogenous  residue  already  alluded  to,  as 
proceeding  from  decomposition  of  albuminates.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  circumstances  as  hinder  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  tissues 
and  interfere  with  processes  of  oxidation  (a  small  amount  of  muscular 
exercise  and  breathing  a  vitiated  atmosphere)  favour  the  formation  of  fat. 

When  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  body  passes  a  certain  limit,  the  con- 
dition is  termed  obesity.  To  remove  this  state,  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  following  points:  (1)  no  fat  should  be  taken  in  the  food ;  (2)  active 
muscular  exercise  should  be  indulged  in  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
oxidation  processes ;  and  (3)  no  carbohydrates,  but  only  albuminates, 
in  the  form  of  lean  meat,  should  be  taken,  so  as  to  allow  the  oxygen 
introduced  in  respiration  to  attack  the  non-nitrogenous  residue  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminates,  and  thus  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  fjElt. 

Ratabolic  Changes  in  the  Tissues. 

These  are  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  we  must 
therefore  assume,  that  one  of  the  first  steps  is  the  liberation  of 
oxygen  from  oxyhasmoglobin.  The  oxygen  thus  liberated  enters  into 
combination  with  certain  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  so  as  to 
produce  numerous  chemical  compounds;  and,  as  the  result  of  this 
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anion,  energy  is  set  free  under  various  forms,  such  as  heat,  move- 
ment, etc.  Activity  of  tissue  is  always  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction of  simpler  chemical  compounds  than  existed  in  the  tissue 
itself.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  substances  thus  formed  has  already 
been  described  in  Vol.  I.  Sect.  I.,  treating  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
tissues,  and  the  physiological  processes  by  which  they  are  formed  are 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  various  organs. 

Chap.  H. —CONDITIONS  OP  HEALTHY  NUTRITION. 
The  conditions  of  healthy  nutrition  are  as  follows : — 

1.  A  Proper  Supply  of  Blood. — If  the  principal  vessel  of  a  limb 
is  ligatured,  the  limb  becomes  cold  and  powerless  until  the  circulation 
is  re-established  through  collateral  vessels ;  but  if  the  supply  of  blood 
is  entirely  cut  off  suddenly,  as  by  ligaturing  all  the  vessels,  moist 
gangrene  soon  appears ;  if  more  slowly  and  gradually,  by  pathological 
changes  in  the  vessels,  dry  gangrene  is  the  result,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  senile  gangrene  of  aged  people,  or  in  the  form  caused  by  the  action  of 
ergot  of  rye.  On  the  other  hand,  actively-growing  parts  have  always  a 
rich  supply  of  blood. 

2.  A  Proper  Quality  of  Blood. — As  already  explained,  this 
implies  that  all  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  properly  performed.  If 
one  of  these  processes  is  disturbed,  the  nutrition  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
or  of  an  organ  of  the  body,  is  affected.  By  the  due  performance  of  all 
of  these  processes,  the  blood  is  maintained  in  a  healthy  state.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  in  a  vigorous  individual,  if  the  blood  becomes  vitiated, 
there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various  excretory  organs  to  get  rid 
of  the  noxious  matter.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  fevers,  and  more 
especially  in  what  physicians  have  long  recognized  as  the  aiiical  stage, 
or  crisiSy  there  may  be  diarrhoea,  profuse  diaphoresis  or  sweating, 
epistaxis,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  the  appearance  of  large  quantities 
of  urates  in  the  urine,  after  which  the  individual  may  proceed  towards 
recovery.  Paget  has  pointed  out  interesting  examples  of  how  the 
nutritive  changes  occurring  in  one  organ  may  affect  the  whole  body. 
Thus,  the  development  of  the  beard  in  men,  of  the  mammae  in  women, 
and  the  changes  in  form  more  or  less  of  the  whole  body,  are  examples 
of  nutritive  changes  associated  with  the  appearance  of  the  capacity  for 
reproduction  at  the  age  of  puberty,  indicating  that  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  nutrition  of  the  reproductive  organs  and  of  other  parts  o 
the  body.  The  same  fact  is  illustrated  by  what  is  seen  in  the  lower 
animals.  Thus,  in  the  majority,  the  two  sexes  are  alike  until  the  time 
of  puberty,  when  a  divergence  occurs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  greater 
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size  of  the  male,  and  in  the  development  of  various  epidermic  appen- 
dages, such  as  the  mane  of  the  lion,  the  comb  of  the  common  cock,  and 
the  magnificent  tail  feathers  of  many  birds.  These  facts  have  been 
included  under  the  term  complemental  niUrUian,  the  idea  being,  that  the 
nutrition  of  one  part  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  is  intimately 
associated  with  it. 

It  would  appear  also  that  all  tissues  are  liable  to  the  two  following 
influences :  (1)  if  the  nutrition  of  a  tissue  is  affected  by  an  external 
influence,  such  as  the  action  of  the  vaccine  virus,  or  the  poison  of  any 
of  the  eruptive  fevers  (small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles),  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  is  so  profoundly  altered  as  to  give  it  an  immunity  from  the 
action  of  the  virus  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  (2)  that  a  tissue  so 
altered  tends  slowly  to  revert  to  its  original  condition,  just  as  a 
reversion  to  some  ancestral  form  may  be  observed  in  artificial  races  of 
pigeons  and  dogs.  These  views  afford  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  vaccination  over  the  body,  an  influence  so  profound 
as  to  secure  the  individual  against  an  attack  of  unmodified  small-pox 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  beyond  which  time,  however,  the  tissues 
slowly  return  to  their  original  state. 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  as  consistii^ 
essentially  of  molecular  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  assume,  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  persistence  of  form  for  perhaps  many  years,  that  each  living 
element  of  tissue  so  operates  upon  the  nutritive  matter  brought  to  it  by 
the  blood,  as  to  convert  it  into  matter  almost  precisely  similar  to  itself. 
Thus,  we  may  conceive  particle  by  particle  removed,  and  the  edifice 
still  having  the  same  form,  inasmuch  as  fresh  particles  precisely  similar 
are  introduced.  But  it  is  significant  that  slow  changes  do  occur.  A 
tissue  apparently  is  not  kept  in  exactly  the  same  condition  for  any 
length  of  time.  During  the  early  period  of  life,  it  advances  to  a  con- 
dition of  greater  strength  and  higher  vitality ;  but  afterwards,  when 
a  maximum  has  been  reached,  it  slowly  retrogrades  until  the  tissues  of 
old  age  are  unlike  those  of  youth. 

3.  A  Healthy  State  of  the  Tissue  itself. — A  healthy  tissue 
will  continue  in  this  state  unless  a  strong  influence  be  exerted  upon  it. 
If  it  becomes  what  we  term  unhealthy,  that  is,  if  nutritive  changes  of  a 
different  kind  or  of  a  different  intensity  are  induced,  this  morbid  con- 
dition also  tends  to  become  perpetuated.  Thus  we  may  explain  the 
persistence  of  tumours,  either  simple  or  what  are  called  malignant,  and 
the  inveteracy  of  many  diseases  of  the  skin.  But  even  in  pathological 
conditions,  the  same  law  of  a  tendency  of  a  reversion  to  what  may  be 
called  the  normal  type  may  be  observed. 
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4.  A  certain  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System. — Section  of 
a  motor  nerve  is  followed  by  wasting  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it. 
Section  of  a  nerve  supplying  the  blood-vessels  of  an  area  of  mucous 
membrane  or  of  skin  causes  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  part 
The  limbs  of  the  paralytic  waste,  unless  the  muscles  are  frequently 
artificially  excited  to  contract  These  facts  show  the  influence  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  motor  portions  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  well-known  influence  of  psychical  conditions. 
There  is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  body  the  functions  of  which  may  not 
be  more  or  less  affected  by  various  conditions  of  the  mind.  Thus  joy 
or  sorrow,  ia  light  heart  or  a  mind  brooding  with  anxiety,  exercises  an 
influence  over  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  As  a  rule,  a  contented  and 
happy  frame  of  mind  and  freedom  from  care  favour  nutrition,  whilst 
worry  or  melancholy  diminishes  it.  Again,  hope  and  confidence  seem  to 
be  favourable  towards  recovery  even  from  serious  diseases,  but  fear  and 
foreboding  of  evil  may  aggravate  even  simple  maladies  and  tend  to 
make  dangerous  ones  fatal. 

Growth, — Growth  may  be  either  special  or  general  Thus  we  may 
have  growth  of  a  particular  organ,  as  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
uterus  during  pregnancy,  or  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  following  severe  but  regular  muscular  exercise.  When  growth 
is  limited,  it  may  be  termed  hypertrophy^  or  increase  of  growth,  as 
opposed  to  atrophy,  or  diminution.  Again,  growth  may  be  general, 
affecting  not  one  tissue  or  one  organ,  but  the  whole  body,  as  occurs  in 
early  life.  Eegarding  nutrition  as  consisting  essentially  of  processes  of 
anabolism  and  katabolism,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  former  is  in 
excess  there  is  growth;  when  both  are  equal,  there  is  cessation  of 
growth  j  and  when  the  second  is  in  excess,  there  is  wasting. 

From  the  histological  point  of  view,  growth  may  consist :  (1)  of  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  tissues  already  existing ;  (2)  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  elements  of  other  tissues  which  previously  existed  in  an 
undeveloped  state ;  and  (3)  of  both  of  these  changes.  Thus,  the  walls 
of  the  uterus,  in  the  virgin  state,  are  thin  and  contain  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  involuntary  fibres.  During  pregnancy,  however, 
numerous  fibres  are  probably  produced  from  nucleated  protoplasms 
hitherto  in  an  undeveloped  state,  so  that  the  wall  of  the  organ  becomes 
thick  and  powerful.  The  same  phenomenon,  though  to  a  less  degree, 
occurs  in  voluntary  muscle  (see  vol.  I.  p.  433). 

The  following  conditions  favour  growth:  (1)  activity;  (2)  increased  sup- 
ply of  blood;  (3)  integrity  of  the  nervous  system.     The  mode  of  growth 
termed  secretion  has  already  been  described  (V  ol.  I.  p.  297,  and  Vol.  11.  p.  35). 
II.  2  a 
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SECTION  VII. 
GLYCOGENESIS. 

The  phenomena  of  nutrition  are  intimately  related  with  the  formation 
by  the  liver  of  a  substance  called  glycogen^  and  with  the  changes  which 
it  undergoes  in  the  tissues.  The  first  step  towards  the  discovery  of 
this  function  of  the  liver  was  made  in  1848  by  Claude  Bernard  when 
he  ascertained  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  exists  in  the  liver 
after  death.  He  completed  the  discovery  in  1857  by  showing  that  dur- 
ing life  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  a  carbohydrate,  named  glycogen,  is 
formed  in  the  liver,  and  that  this  is  readily  changed  ihto  sugar  by  the 
action  of  a  diastatic  ferment. 

In  1858,  Pavy  demonstrated  that  if  the  liver  be  examined  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  death,  only  glycogen  will  be  found,  with  occasionally 
a  mere  trace  of  sugar.  He  also  found  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein  is  not  richer  in  sugar  than  that  of  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  doubt 
was  thrown  on  Claude  Bernard's  view  that  the  glycogen  is  changed 
into  sugar  in  the  liver.  MacDonnell  made  the  important  observation 
that  glycogen  abounds  in  young,  actively  growing,  embryonic  tissues. 

1.  Nature  of  Glycogen, — If  the  liver  is  quickly  removed  from  tha  body  of  a 
well  nourished  animal  during  digestion,  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown  into  boiling 
water,  the  morsels  become  in  a  few  minutes  tirm  and  crisp,  and  an  opalescent  or 
yellowish  brown  solution  is  obtained.  The  solution  contains  glycogen,  named  by 
Pavy,  Bernardin,  in  honour  of  its  discoverer.  The  methods  by  which  the  sub- 
stance may  be  obtained  from  this  solution,  and  its  general  characters,  are  described 
in  Vol.  L  p.  160.  It  is  a  carbohydrate,  having  the  general  formula  n  (C^HioOg), 
and  it  is  quickly  changed  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  and  by 
the  ferments  of  the  saliva  and  of  pancreatic  juice. 

The  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  has  been  found  to  vary  in  different  species 

of  .animals.     Thus,  according  to  MacDonnell — 

Ratio  of  woififht  of  body       Percentage  of 
to  weight  of  liver.  Gtycogen. 

Dog, .301  ...  4-6 

Cat, 191  ...  1-5 

Rabbit,         -        -                 -  351  ...  3*7 

Guinea-pig,  -        -        -        -  21-1  ...  1-4 

Rat, 26-1  ...  2-5 

Pigeon,          -        -        -        .  44-1  ...  2  5 

Glycogen  has  also  been  found  in  the  liver  of  invertebrate  animals.     It 
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exists  in  greatest  amount  two  or  three  hours  after  a  full  meal,  and  it  is 
diminished  by  fasting.  Prolonged  fasting  may  cause  its  disappearance 
from  the  liver,  in  dogs  after  fourteen  to  eighteen  days,  and  in  rabbits 
after  five  days.  After  death,  it  quickly  disappears,  being  converted  in- 
to glucose. 

2.  Origin  of  Glycogen, — The  amount  of  glycogen  formed  is  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  food.  Carbohydrates  are  converted  by  the  diges- 
tive fluid  into  maltose,  and  the  maltose  passes  into  the  portal  system. 
In  the  hepatic  cells,  a  dehydration  occurs,  with  the  result  of  forming 
glycogen.    Thus — 

C-Hi,Oe-HjO  =  aH,oO, 

Maltose.  GiyoogeD. 

Bernard  found  that  the  injection  of  glucose  into  the  portal  vein  is 
followed  by  an  increased  formation  of  glycogen.  Starch,  grape  sugar, 
cane  sugar,  fruit  sugar,  and  milk  sugar  in  the  food  increased  the  forma- 
tion of  glycogen  by  the  liver.  But  the  substance  may  be  produced  even 
after  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  carbohydrates  from  the  food,  and  in  all 
probability  it  is  then  formed  from  proteid  matters.  The  injection  of 
albumin  into  the  stomach  is  followed  by  no  increase ;  but  Claude  Ber- 
nard and  Kiihne  hold  that  in  the  liver  albuminous  matters  may  split  up 
into  a  nitrogenous  portion — possibly  urea — and  a  non-nitrogenous  por- 
tion, which  may  become  glycogen.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
comparative  analysis : — 

Albumin. 

Carbon,  53*50 

Hydrogen,          ...  7*00 

Nitrogen,   -  15*50 

Oxygen,      -        -        -        -  2200 

Stilphur,     ....  1-60 

Phosphorus,  0*40 


100 


Ureft. 
6-64 

Non-nitrogenous 

residue. 

46*86. 

2-21 

4*79. 

...       15-5 

— 

8-85 

1315. 

~ 

1-60. 

— 

0-40. 

33-20 

66*80 

100 


'  But  a  small  amount  of  glycogen  may  be  formed  even  during  complete 
starvation.  It  would  thus  appear  that  glycogen  may  be  formed  inde- 
pendently of  matters  furnished  from  the  alimentary  canaL  The  presence 
of  glycociii  in  one  of  the  bile  acids  (glycocholic)  has  suggested'  to  Kahne 
and  Heynsius  the  notion  that  it  may  split  up  into  urea  and  glucose,  the 
latter  being  afterwards  converted  into  glycogen  ;  and  they  have  found 
that  the  introduction  of  glycocin  directly  into  the  blood  is  followed  by 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  liver  and  urine,  and  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver. 
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The  statement  on  which  there  is  no  uncertainty  is,  that  carbohydrates 
are  the  bodies  from  which  glycogen  is  chiefly  formed.  By  their  con- 
version into  glycogen,  highly  soluble  carbohydrates  are  changed  into  a 
less  soluble  carbohydrate,  which  is  stored  up  in  the  cells  of  the  liver, 
to  be  used  by  certain  of  the  tissues  of  the  rest  of  the  body  during  periods 
when  these  cannot  receive  fresh  supplies  of  nutritious  matter  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  consumption  of  carbohydrate  matter  by  the 
tissues  will  also  save  the  consumption  of  such  nutritious  matters  as 
albumin  and  fats. 

3.  Sugar  of  the  Liver, — If  a  few  morsels  of  liver,  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  death  of  the  animal,  be  thrown  into  boiling  water,  so  as  to  make  an  in- 
fusion, and  the  infusion  be  tested  for  sugar,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large 
amount  of  this  substance  is  present.  A  still  more  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  introducing  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  into  the 
portal  vein,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  liver  with  cold  water — the  washings 
being  collected  at  intervals  from  the  hepatic  vein.  On  testing  the 
washings,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  portions  contain  a  large  amount 
of  sugar,  and  that  the  amount  diminishes  in  each  successive  portion, 
until  no  reaction  is  obtained.  If,  however,  the  operation  be  repeated 
two  hours  afterwards,  the  presence  of  sugar  will  be  again  indicated. 
As  a  rule,  a  perfectly  fresh  liver,  that  is,  one  removed  quickly  from  an 
animal  just  killed,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  shows  only  faint 
traces  of  sugar ;  but  if  it  be  left  for  even  a  few  minutes  at  a  temperature 
of  15*5**  C,  sugar  is  present  in  abundance.  Immediately  after  death, 
there  is  apparently  a  rapid  transformation  of  glycogen  into  sugar. 
Thus,  Dalton  found  1-8  of  sugar  per  1,000  after  five  seconds,  6*8  after 
fifteen  minutes,  and  10*3  after  an  hour.  Pavy  in  his  earlier  writings 
held  that  the  formation  of  sugar  is  a  post-mortem  phenomenon,  and  that 
it  never  exists  during  life ;  a  view  which  was  contested  by  Claude  Ber- 
nard. Another  view,  urged  by  Seegen,  is  that  there  is  a  true  liver  sugar, 
distinct  from  the  sugar  derived  from  glycogen.  He  has  always  found 
about  *5  per  cent  of  sugar  in  infusion  of  fresh  liver,  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  diet  may  have  been,  and  he  states  that  after  death  sugar  un- 
doubtedly increases,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  glycogen  present 
Further,  this  sugar,  according  to  Seegen,  does  not  disappear  even 
although  the  animal  be  starved  or  fed  entirely  on  fatty  food,  and  he 
holds  that  liver  sugar  is  formed  from  peptones,  for  after  feeding  with 
peptones,  its  amount  is  increased  three-fold.  He  found  also  that  in  the 
experiment  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contained  '13  per  cent,  of  sugar, 
while  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  contained  '25  per  cent,  and  the  blood  of 
the  carotid  artery  and  crural  artery  showed  only  '15  per  cent 
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Bernard  showed  that  even  in  the  living  animal,  whilst  the  blood  of 
the  portal  vein  gives  no  trace  of  sugar,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein 
contains  a  small  quantity.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  during  life  a 
very  minute  quantity  may  be  present,  and  that  the  amount  increases 
rapidly  after  death.  The  author,  in  class  demonstrations,  has  found  it 
impossible  to  prove  to  students  the  entire  absence  of  sugar  from  a  per- 
fectly fresh  liver. 

More  recently,  by  the  use  of  his  gravimetric  process  (Vol.  L  p.  156),  Pavy  ob- 
tained quantities  of  sugar  from  the  liver  taken  at  the  moment  of  death,  varying  - 
from  '056  to  545  per  1000  in  the  cat,  from  "069  to  '597  in  the  rabbit,  and  '315  in 
the  dog. 

4.  TransfoTTnation  of  Glycogen  into  Sugar, — In  1857,  Claude  Bernard 
showed  that  glycogen  is  transformed  in  the  liver  into  glucose  under 
the  influence  of  a  ferment  which  exists  in  the  liver  itsel£  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  transformation  is  at  once  arrested  by  plunging  the 
liver  into  water  at  100°  C.  or  into  water  at  O""  C. ;  and  he  explained  these 
facts  by  stating  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  coagulated,  or  other- 
wise changed,  the  fermentive  matter.  The  isolation  of  this  ferment 
presented  great  difficulties,  but  Bernard  succeeded  in  extracting  it  from 
the  liver  by  Von  Wittich's  glycerine  process.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
find  that  he  proved  the  identity  as  regards  chemical  activity  between 
the  ferment  thus  separated  from  the  liver  and  the  diastase  of  germin- 
ating grain.  Thus,  Claude  Bernard  has  discovered  another  point  of 
resemblance  between  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  He  was  the 
first  to  show  that  a  substance  similar  to  starch  was  formed  in  the 
animal  body;  and  he  completed  his  labours  by  demonstrating  the 
existence  in  the  animal  body  of  a  fermentive  matter  similar  to  that 
which  converts  the  starch  of  the  germinating  grain  into  sugar. 

Glycerine-extracts  of  liver  readily  convert  starch  into  sugar,  and 
glycerine-extracts  of  other  organs,  such  as  lung,  brain,  spleen,  and 
muscle,  have  sometimes  the  same  effect,  though  to  a  feebler  degree. 
The  extract  of  muscle  rarely  fails.  These  observations  indicate  that  the 
ferment  may  exist  in  other  organs  than  the  liver. 

5.  Sugar  in  the  Blood. — The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  diabetic 
patients  has  been  long  known,  but  its  relation  to  the  glycogenic  function 
of  the  liver  was  first  pointed  out  by  Claude  Bernard.  If  a  dog  be  fed 
with  flesh  free  from  sugar,  whilst  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  will 
contain  no  sugar,  some  will  be  found  in  that  .of  the  hepatic  vein,  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  the  right  heart,  and  the  arterial  system  generally. 
In  this  cajse,  therefore,  the  sugar  does  not  disappear  in  the  lungs,  but 
in  the  capiUary  system.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  diet  supplies  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  maltose,  it  is  absorbed,  and  is  found  in 
variable  amount  in  the  portal  vein.  Sometimes  even  the  amount  in 
the  portal  vein  is  greater  than  in  the  hepatic  vein,  but  the  amount  in 
the  general  system  of  vessels  is  not  proportionately  increased.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  portal  vein  depends  on 
the  nature  of  food,  whilst  the  amount  in  the  hepatic  veins  and  general 
system  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  liver.  Claude  Bernard  has 
found  -9  per  1,000  in  the  blood  of  man,  1*7  in  the  ox,  '99  in  the  calf, 
and  *91  in  the  horse. 

By  the  employment  of  his  gravimetric  method,  Pavy  obtained  the  following 
quantities  per  1,000:— Dog's  blood,  '787;  sheep's  blood,  '521;  and  bullock's  blood, 
'543.  Pavy  also  gives  the  following  important  figures : — In  dog's  blood,  imme- 
diately after  death,  mean  in  arterial  blood  from  *795  to  '926  per  1,000 ;  the  mean 
in  venous  blood  from  *792  to  "900 ;  and  .in  dog's  blood  collected  during  life, 
arterial  *941,  and  venous  *938,  showing  au  excess  in  arterial  blood  of  '003. 

When  the  amount  is  largely  increased,  it  is  separated  by  the  kidneys 
and  the  state  is  known  as  glycosuria  or  diabetes.  Pavy  found  in  the 
blood  of  a  fever  patient  suffering  from  diabetes  amounts  ranging  from 
1  -543  to  6*763  per  1,000,  the  minimum  being  reached  when  the  patient 
had  a  restricted  diet,  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  carbohydrate.^ 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  such  cases  is  sometimes  very  great.  For 
example,  in  one  of  Pavy's  cases,  in  which  the  blood  contained  5*763  per  1,000,  no 
less  than  751*6  grms.  (10,600  grains)  were  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  even  in  the  case  containing  1*543  per  1,000  of  sugar  in  the  blood, 
the  quantity  in  the  urine  was  27 '9  grms.  (431  grains)  in  twenty -four  hours.  Even 
in  the  highest  case,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  was  only  a  little  more  than 
*5  per  cent. ;  but  so  great  is  the  quemtity  of  blood  passing  through  the  liver  in  a 
given  time,  that  if  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  in- 
creased by  only  *1  per  cent.,  from  100  to  200  grms.  of  sugar  will  pass  into  the 
general  circulation. 

6.  Transformation  of  the  Sugar  in  the  Blood. — It  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  the  sugar  entirely  disappeared  by  oxidation  in  the  lungs, 
a  view  which  was  apparently  supported  by  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ments, and  by  the  fact  that  glucose  (maltose)  is  very  oxidizable,  more 
especially  in  an  alkaline  fluid,  such  as  the  blood.  But  it  is  negatived 
by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  left  heart  is 
not  less  than  that  in  the  right  heart,  and  that  sugar  is  also  found  more 
or  less  in  the  blood  of  all  tissues,  and  especially  in  muscles.  Glycogen 
is  also  found  in  muscle,  but  the  muscle  may  be  contractile  although ; 
glycogen  is  absent.     Nasse  has  found  as  much  as  1  per  cent  in  mam- 

*  F.  W.  Pavy.     Croonian  Lectures  on  Diabetes,     1878. 
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malian  muscle,  and  *4  per  cent,  has  been  found  in  frog's  muscle.  Even 
after  starvation,  muscle  may  still  contain  a  store  of  glycogen.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  shown  by  Rlilz,  muscular  action  uses  up  the  store  of 
glycogen  in  the  liver  itself  Muscular  contractions  are  accompanied  by 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  glycogen  or  sugar  in  the  muscle.  Physi- 
ologists generally  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  glycogen  first  changed 
into  sugar  is  used  up  in  the  muscles,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  substances 
required  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  contractile  substance.  The  appear- 
ance of  diabetes  during  the  action  of  curare,  which  completely  paralyses 
all  voluntary  muscles,  has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
inactive  muscles  do  not  consume  the  sugar  supplied  to  them,  and  that 
consequently  this  substance  accumulates  in  such  quantities  in  the  blood 
as  to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  This,  however,  is  a  doubtful 
explanation,  and  the  appearance  of  glycosuria  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  curare  causing  vaso-motor  paralysis.  As  regards  the  r61e  of 
sugar  in  supporting  animal  heat,  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  yet  been 
afforded,  the  only  experimental  fact  being  the  alleged  fall  of  temperatiure 
in  animals  from  which,  by  a  strict  diet,  all  external  supplies  of  carbo- 
hydrates have  been  cut  off.  Finally,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a 
portion  of  the  glycogen  or  sugar  may  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  or 
histogenesis  of  tissues,  a  statement  which  is  supported  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  these  substances  abound  in  embryonic  tissue,  where 
histogenetic  changes  occur  with  great  rapidity. 

7.  Relation  of  the  NeiTous  System  to  Glycogenesis, — Claude  Bernard  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  a  puncture  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  at  the  origin  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves,  produced  tem- 
porary diabetes,  that  is,  the  appearance  of 
sugar  in  the  urine.  The  seat  of  the  puncture 
{la  piqure)  is  shown  in  Fig.  198. 

After  the  operation,  the  vessels  of  the  liver 
are  dilated  and  engorged  with  blood.  There 
appears  to  be  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  in  the 
liver.     Diabetes  has  also  been  observed  to  fio.  iss.— Posterior  view  of  the 

..  till.  i.  »»«<'«'^  oblongata  and  part  of  the 

follow  injury  of  the  cerebral  lobes  in  man,  of  cerebeUum  of  a  rabWt,  a,  situation 

,  1     11  «    .1  11  11         of  the  puncture  followed  by  diabetes. 

the  cerebeUum,  of  the  cerebral  peduncles, 

pons  Varolii,  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  the  cervical 

sympathetic  cord  and  sciatic  nerve. 

As  has  already  been  seen  in  studying  the  innervation  of  blood? 
vessels,  p.  291,  the  vaso-motor  centre  from  which  constant  stimuli  pass 
to  all  the  vessels  of  the  body,  so  as  to  keep  these  in  a  state  of  moderate 
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contraction,  is  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  vaso-motor  fibres 
for  the  liver  pass  from  the  centre  down  the  spinal  cord  for  a  certain 
distance,  issue  thence  into  the  sympathetic,  and  by  it  through 
the  splanchnics  to  the  liver.  Cyon  and  Aladoff  state  that  they  leave  the 
cord  by  fibres  which  accompany  the  vertebral  artery,  passing  in  them 
to  the  lower  cervical  ganglion.  Thence  they  proceed  in  two  bundles, 
one  of  which  passes  on  either  side  of  the  subclavian  artery; 
forming  the  annvlus  of  Vieussens,  to  the  first  dorsal  ganglion,  and 
thence  through  the  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  to  the  coeliac 
ganglion,  and  along  the  hepatic  vessels  to  the  liver.  If  these  nerves 
be  divided  at  any  point,  it  is  evident  that  vasomotor  paralysis  will 
occur  in  the  liver,  the  vessels  dilate,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver 
is  increased,  and  there  may  be  an  increased  production  of  sugar.  It 
appears  that  section  of  the  sympathetic  cord  between  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  ribs,  and  section  of  the  splanchnics,  may  be  performed  with- 
out sugar  appearing  in  the  urine,  a  somewhat  perplexing  fact  which  has 
received  an  explanation  from  Cyon.  This  explanation  is  thus  given  in 
the  words  of  Lauder  Brunton : 

''It  is  not  mere  dilatation  of  the  hepatic  vessels,  but  increased  circulation 
through  them,  which  accelerates  the  formation  of  sugar;  and  the  width  of  the 
vessels  is  of  little  consequence  unless  there  be  sufficient  blood  to  fill  them.  Now, 
the  vessels  of  the  intestine,  especially  when  the  digestive  canal  is  long,  as  it  is  in 
rabbits,  are  so  capacious  that,  when  dilated,  they  can  hold  as  much  blood  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  vascular  system  put  together,  and  their  vasomotor  nerves  are  also  con- 
tained in  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  and  in  the  splanchnics.  Consequently,  when 
these  are  divided,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  intestine  become  paralysed  as  well 
as  the  hepatic  ones,  the  vessels  themselves  dilate,  and  retain  so  much  blood  that 
there  is  not  left  enough  to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver,  even 
though  its  vessels  may  be  standing  wide  open  to  receive  it.  But  if  the  vessels  of 
the  liver  be  first  dilated,  and  the  cord  and  splanchnics  be  then  cut,  the  formation 
of  sugar  is  not  arrested  ;  for  the  liver,  having  once  a  brisk  circulation  established 
in  it,  keeps  it  up,  although  the  intestinal  vessels  may  have  become  dilated."  ^ 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  hepatic  vessels  may  become  dilated  not 
only  by  direct  interference  with  the  vaso-motor  centre,  but  by  an  in- 
hibitory effect  on  this  centre  exercised  by  sensory  nerves.  Thus  if  the 
pneumogastric  is  cut  in  the  neck,  stimulation  of  the  lower  end  produces 
no  effect  on  the  liver ;  but  if  the  upper  end  is  irritated,  the  vessels  of 
the  liver  dilate,  the  circulation  increases,  and  sugar  appears  in  the  urine. 
This  is  to  be  explained  by  certain  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  exer- 
cising an  inhibitory  influence  over  the  vasomotor  centre.    The  hepatic 

^  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  Lecture,  Brit,  Med,  Jour,  1874,  p.  40. 
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vessels  may  also  be  refiexly  dilated  by  irritation  applied  to  the  vagus, 
either  at  its  ends  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or  intestine,  in  its  trunk  or  at  its 
roots  in  the  medulla,  or  to  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  pons,  and  probably 
some  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Any  marked  increase  in  blood  pres- 
sure affecting  the  vessels  of  the  liver  may  cause  increased  production  of 
sugar,  and  its  appearance  in  the  urine.  Interference  with  the  vaso- 
motor centre  or  nerves  will  chiefly  affect  the  calibre  of  the  hepatic 
artery,  which  becomes  dilated.  As  this  is  followed  by  increased  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  the  inference  is  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery 
may  carry  to  the  liver  the  materials  for  forming  the  glycogenic  ferment. 
Another  view,  first  suggested  by  Pavy  in  1875,  is  that  blood  rich  in 
oxygen,  or  in  other  words,  arterial  blood,  when  passed  through  the 
liver  in  larger  quantities  than  normal,  causes  glycosuria.  He  found 
that  the  injection  of  defibrinated  arterial  blood  into  the  portal  vein  was 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  he  supposes  that 
"  blood,  either  unnaturally  charged  with  oxygen  or  impregnated  with 
carbonic  oxide,  acts  upon  the  amyloid  substance  [glycogen]  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  to  its  abnormal  transformation  into  sugar."  Pavy 
does  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  special  ferment,  but 
that  a  body  or  bodies  capable  of  converting  glycogen  into  sugar  exist 
in  the  liver  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Formation  of  Fat  by  the  Livtr. — If  we  examine  the  hepatic  cells  of  any  of  the 
domestic  animals,  especially  those  kept  in  confinement,  fat  globules  are  always 
seen  in  considerable  numbers.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  in  what  is  termed  by 
pathologists /o^^^  liver ^  the  cells  are  filled  with  fat.  This  tendency  to  the  for^ 
mation  of  fat  is  connected  with  the  production  of  glycogen.  Thus,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  glycogen  in  the  liver  may  not  only  be  transformed  into  sugar,  but^ 
in  some  circumstances,  also  into  fat.  If  the  fat  be  removed  as  quickly  as  it  is 
formed,  it  may  be  oxidized  in  the  tissues,  or  it  may  be  stored  up  in  the  adipose 
tissue  of  some  other  organ ;  but  if,  from  interference  with  oxidation  processes,  it 
is  not  consumed,  it  apparently  remains  in  the  hepatic  cells,  which  become  swollen, 
80  that  the  aggregate  size  of  the  liver  becomes  increased.  Thus  there  appears  to 
be  a  relation  between  oxidation  changes,  or,  in  other  words,  activity  of  respiration, 
and  the  formation  of  fat  by  the  liver.  In  the  embryo,  and  in  fishes,  where  respir- 
ation is  not  active,  the  liver  is  large ;  whereas  in  birds,  which  have  an  active 
respiration,  the  liver  is  small.  If  a  goose  be  kept  from  exercise,  and  fed  with 
food  rich  in  oils  and  carbohydrates  in  a  hot  and  close  atmosphere,  the  liver 
becomes  fatty,  increases  enormously  in  size,  and  constitutes  paU  du  foU  grog. 
We  also  observe  similar  changes,  though  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  liver  of  many 
residents  in  tropical  countries,  where  they  breathe  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  if  they 
live  on  a  rich  diet  and  take  too  little  exercise. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

EXCRETION. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tissues  are  nourished  by  a  fluid  which  passes 
out  of  the  thin  walled  capillaries  into  the  fine  spaces  that  exist  among 
the  elementary  tissues,  and  that  the  excess  of  this  fluid,  along  with 
various  matters  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  tissue,  to  be  regarded 
as  waste  products,  is  carried  ofl*  by  the  lymphatics,  and  constitutes  the 
lymph.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  lymph  is  carried  back  to  the  blood, 
so  that  the  blood  receives  a  considerable  quantity  of  waste  products, 
substances  which  are  not  only  of  no  further  use  in  the  body,  but  if  they 
collect  in  the  blood  to  any  great  extent,  become  actually  injurious  to 
the  living  tissue  elements.  These  matters  are  eliminated  from  the 
blood  and  constitute  excretions.  Such  are  the  matters  escaping  by  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  sweat,  the  substances  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  as 
urine,  and  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour  separated  chiefly  by 
the  lungs,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by  the  skin  and  kidneys.  It  may 
be  briefly  stated  here  that  nitrogen  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  urea,  and  that  the  other  excreted  matters  consist  princi- 
pally of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  salts.  These  waste  products  are 
separated  by  five  channels,  namely,  the  lungs,  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
liver,  the  skin,  and  the  kidneys.  The  excretory  functions  of  the  first 
three  have  been  fully  discussed,  and  it  remains  to  consider  the  functions 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  kidneys. 

A.— The  Skin. 

Chap.  I. -THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  OP  ITS  EPIDERMIC 

APPENDAGES. 

The  skin  consists  of  two  layers,  a  deeper  layer  formed  of  connective 
tissue,  and  termed  the  corium,  derma,  or  cutis  vera,  and  a  superficial  layer 
formed  of  epithelium,  known  as  the  epidermis.  In  the  skin  we  also  find 
two  kinds  of  glands,  and  various  appendages,  the  hairs  and  nails,  which 
are  developed  from  the  epidermis. 

1.  The  upper  surface  of  the  Corium  or  true  skin  shows  delicate  furrows 
crossing  each  other,  so  as  to  form  small  lozenge-shaped  areas,  or  the 
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furrows  may  run  parallel  for  a  considerable  distance  so  as  to  form  a 
series  of  grooves.  The  lozenge-sbaped  arrangement  is  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  of  the  body,  while  the  furrows  or  grooves  are  best 
seen  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  On  the  little  areas, 
or  on  the  ridges  separating  the  furrows,  we  find  small  prominences 
termed  the  papillce,  the  number  and  size  of  which  vary  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Papillse  are  most  numerous  and  attain  the  greatest 
size  (even  as  much  as  '2  mm.  in  length)  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  they  are  small  and  few  in  number  in  the  skin  of  the 
face.  The  corium  is  a  feltwork  of  connective  tissue,  with  elastic  fibres 
intermingled,  and  here  and  there  we  find  connective  tissue  cells  and 


/Stratum  oomeum. 

EpldermijB.  \ 

I  Stratum  luddum. 
^  Stratum  muooaum. 


Stratum  papUlare. 
Duct  of  sweat  gland. 

^Stratum  retieulare. 
Sweat  gland. 


Corium. 


Stratum  aubcu- 
taneum. 


Fio.  199.— Perpendicular  section  of  the  skin  of  finger  of  an  adult  man.  x  25  d.  (Method  No. 
66,  Appendix.) 

plain  muscular  fibres.  The  most  superficial  strata  show  the  connective 
tissue  in  a  very  condensed  condition,  but  in  the  deeper  strata  the  bundles 
of  connective  tissue  are  wide  apart  and  cross  each  other  in  all  directions, 
so  as  to  form  an  irregularly  meshed  network.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
corium  two  strata,  the  superficial  stratum  pajnllare,  and  the  deep  stratum 
reticidare,  insensibly  merging  into  each  other<.  In  the  deepest  layer  of 
the  stratum  reticulare,  we  find  in  the  meshes  groups  of  fat  cells,  and 
below  this  we  have  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  which  fat  is  abundant. 
The  subcutaneous  tissue,  containing  fat,  constitutes  the  pannkulus 
adiposus.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  merges  into  the  fascia  of  the  muscles, 
or  into  the  periosteum  of  bone.     The  elastic  fibres  are  finest  in  the 
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or  cells  destined  to  become  fat  cells.  The  plain  muscular  fibres  are 
chiefly  connected  with  the  sheaths  of  the  hairs ;  but  in  some  parts  they 
form  a  distinct  layer,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nipple  and  in  the 
tunica  dartos  of  the  scrotum. 

2.  The  Epidermis  is  formed  of  stratified  pavement  epithelium.  Two 
strata  are  easily  seen,  as  they  are  sharply  defined — a  deeper  stratum,  soft 
in  character,  and  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  papillae,  termed  the 
stratum  mucosum  or  stratum  Malpighii,  and  a  superficial  and  denser 
stratum  known  as  the  stratum  corneum.  Both  strata  are  formed  of 
epithelial  cells,  which  change  their  appearance  as  we  pass  from  below 
upwards.  The  cells  in  the  stratum  mucosum  are  cylindrical,  and  possess 
an  oblong  nucleus ;  above  these  we  find  cells  of  a  more  or  less  round 
form,  having  prickly  borders,  and  hence  called  piickle  cells.  The  prickles 
are  delicate  thread-like  processes,  passing  from  cell  to  cell  through  a 
small  amount  of  cement  substance.  The  term  intercellular  bridges  has 
also  been  applied  to  these  processes  uniting  cell  to  cell.  The  cells  of  the 
next  higher  layer  are  more  flattened,  and  contain  strongly  refractive 
granules,  believed  to  be  a  substance  called  eleidin  or  keratohyalin.     In  the 

I  stratum  mucosum  a  rapid  multiplication  of  cells  takes  place  by 
karyokinesis,  and  it  has,  for  this  reason,  been  appropriately  termed  the 
germ-stratum  of  the  skin.  The  stratum  comeum  is  formed  of  flat  poly- 
gonal cells  which  have  lost  their  nucleus,  and  the  cells  of  the  most 
superficial  layer  are  continually  being  shed  by  abrasion.  The  young 
cells  developed  in  the  stratum  mucosum  gradually  become  those  of  the 
stratum  comeum,  and  older  cells  are  pushed  upwards  by  younger  ones. 

r  In  situations  where  the  epidermis  is  very  thick,  as  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  a  transparent  strip  may  be  seen  between  the 
stratum  mucosum  and  the  stratum  comeum,  known  as  the  stratum  luddum. 
The  true  nature  of  this  intermediate  stratum  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  pigment  of  the  skin,  on  which  its  colour 
depends,  exists  as  fine  granules  in  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layer  of 
the  stratum  mucosum. 

3.  The  Nails  are  homy  plates,  which  lie  on  specially  modified  portions  of  the  skin, 
termed  the  bed  of  the  nails.  The  bed  is  bounded  laterally  by  two  pads  flatt^ied 
towards  the  front,  the  naU  pads,  and  between  the  nail  pads  and  the  nail  bed  we 
have  the  nail  groove,  in  which  the  edge  of  the  nail  is  fixed.  The  posterior  border 
of  the  nail,  termed  the  root  of  the  nail,  springs  from  a  deeper  groove,  and  the  tissue 
from  which  the  nail  is  developed  is  termed  the  matrix.  The  nail  bed  is  formed  of 
corium,  covered  with  epithelium,  and  the  bundles  of  the  connective  ttssne  of  the 
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corium  ran  either  longitadinally  or  they  spring  from  the  periosteum  of  the  terminal 
phalanx,  and  pass  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  corium.  In  the  bed,  the 
corium  has  no  papilln,  but  there  are  delicate  grooves  which  run  longitudinally  from 


Nail. 
"6  /'Corium. 

=1 

I  I  Epithelium. 
Nail  pad. 

Nail  groove. 

Bone  of  third 

phalanx. 

Fio.  200.— Donal  half  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  finder  of  a  child 
X  15  dL  The  nooves  on  the  nail  bed  appear  in  a  transverse  section  as  papillke.  (Method 
No.  67,  Appendix.) 

the  matrix,  the  lips  of  the  groove  increasing  in  height  until  we  reach  the  spot  where 
the  nail  suddenly  rises  from  its  bed.  The  epithelium  of  the  bed  consists  of  several 
layers  o£  cells  like  those  of  the  straiwn  mucogum,  and  these  fill  up  the  grooves  on 
the  corium,  but  the  uppermost  layer  of  epithelium  is  sharply  defined  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  naiL  It  is  only  the  epithelium  of  the 
matrix  that  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  nail.  The  nail 
is  formed  by  the  growth  of  epithelium  from  the 
matrix.  The  matrix  shows  the  usual  structure  of  epider- 
mis ;  cells  are  developed  from  the  layer  corresponding  to 
the  strcUum  mucosunii  and  as  these  are  pressed  upwards  and 
forwards,  they  become  homy.  The  cells  become  firmly 
cemented  together,  and  they  differ  from  the  cells  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  in  containing  a 
nucleus  (Fig.  201). 

4.  Hairs  are  flexible  elastic  structares  found  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  part 
projecting  from  the  skin  is  the  shaft,  acapus  ;  the  part  passing  obliquely  into  the 
skin  is  the  root,  radix  pUi  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  root  we  find  a  bulb,  huRms  pili, 
having  a  hollow  underneath  filled  with  a  tissue  belonging  to  the  corium,  and 
termed  the  papilla.  The  root  is  surrounded  by  a  modified  portion  of  skin,  termed 
the  /oUide,  in  the  formation  of  which  we  find  both  corium  and  epidermis.  The 
epidermal  portion  forms  the  sliecUh  or  sheaths.  From  two  to  five  glands  open  into 
the  follicle,  termed  sebaceous  glaiids.  A  few  bundles  of  plain  muscular  fibre  pass 
obliquely  from  the  side  of  the  follicle  to  the  under  surface  of  the  corium.  These 
constitute  the  erector  muscle  of  the  hair  {musctUns  arrector  pili).  When  they 
contract  towards  the  corium,  they  pull  on  the  sheath  and  erect  the  hair,  as  in 
goose-skin.  A  hair  is  formed  entirely  of  epidermal  cells,  which  are  arranged  in 
three  strata :  (1)  the  cuticle,  which  covers  the  surface ;  (2)  the  cortex^  forming  the 
mass  of  the  hair ;  and  (3)  the  meduUa,  or  pith,  in  the  centre  (Figs.  203  and  204). 
The  cuticle  is  formed  of  small,  non-nucleated,  transparent,  tile-shaped,  hard 
cells,  the  edges  of  which  sometimes  project  from  the  surface,  so  as  to  make  the 
hair  rough.    The  cortex  of  the  shaft  is  composed  of  more  elongated,  nucleated. 


Fio.  201.— Elements  of 
human  nail,  x  240  d. 
(Method  No.  68,  Appen- 
dix). 
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homy  cells,  intimately  oemented  together ;  in  the  root,  the  cells  are  softer,  and 
more  of  a  round  form,  and  they  become  rounder  as  we  approach  the  bulb.  Many 
hairs  show  no  medulla,  and  even  in  thick  hairs,  where  it  is  present,  it  does  not 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  hair.  It  is  formed  of  cubical,  finely-granular, 
epithelial  cells,  closely  packed  in  a  double  row,  and  having  a  small  nucleus. 
Coloured  hairs  contain  pigment,  in  the  form  of  fine  granules,  in  the  cells  of  the 
cortex  ;  the  pigment  may  also  be  diffused  through  the  hair.  Fully-grown  hairs 
also  contain  minute  globules  of  air  among  the  cells,  both  of  the  cortex  and  of  the 
medulla.  The  follicle  of  fine,  woolly  hairs  is  formed  entirely  of  the  epidermal 
layers  surrounding  the  root,  but  that  of  stronger  hairs  is  partially  formed  by 
the  corium.  A  hair  follicle  usually  shows  the  following  sheaths  or  strata:  (1) 
most  externally,  a  longitudinal  layer  of  connective  tissue  fibres,  and  rich  in  yeesels ; 


Papilla. 


Fat  cellB.  - 
Fio.  202.— Hair  seen  in  a  section  of  human  eoalp.    x  20  d.  (Method  No.  6i),  Appendix.) 

(2)  a  thicker  middle  layer  of  delicate  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  arranged  cir- 
cularly ;  and  (3)  most  internal — a  transparent  elastic  layer.  These  three  strata 
are  formed  entirely  of  counective  tissue,  and  belong  to  the  corium.  Next  to  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  corium  we  find  a  layer  of  stratified  pavement  epithelium, 
continuous  with  the  stratum  mucosum,  and  termed  the  external  root  sheath. 
Lining  this,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  follicle,  we  find  the  internal  root  sheath^ 
which  represents  the  stratum  comeum.  Below  the  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  glands, 
the  inner  root  sheath  divides  into  two  layers  or  strata.  The  outer  of  these, 
termed  Henle's  sfieath,  consists  of  a  single  or  double  layer  of  non-nucleated  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  the  inner,  known  as  Huxley's  sheath,  is  formed  of  a  single  layer 
of  nucleated  cells.  The  inner  surface  of  Huxley's  sheath  is  lined  by  a  cuticle 
like  that  covering  the  hair.  The  external  root  sheath  becomes  thinner,  and 
gradually  disappears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  follicle,  and  the  internal  root  sheath 
becomes  less  marked,  and  gradually  merges  into  the  round  cells  forming  the  hair  bulb. 
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The  development  of  a  hair  and  of  a  hair  follicle  begins  about  the  end  of  the 
third  month  of  embryonic  life,  in  the  form  of  a  small  knob  or  prominence  on  the 


Cortex. 


Medulla. 


Cuticle,  -hr:'"^'-"'— <r*     -n"^— 


Fia.  208.— Structural  dements  of  human  hair  and  of  hair  follicle,  x  240  d.  1, 
white  hair ;  2,  epidermal  cells  of  the  cuticle ;  3,  cells  of  cortex  of  the  shaft ;  4, 
cells  of  Huxley's  layer ;  5,  cells  of  Henle's  layer,  appearing  as  a  fenestrated  mem- 
brane ;  6,  oeUs  of  cortex  of  the  root.    (Method  No.  70,  Appendix.) 


ILaver  of  longitu- 
dinal fibres. 
Laver  of    circular  ^, 

fibres.  -*4_^ 

Homogeneous       f  .g 

layer.  -^,j^' 

External  root-sheath,  -i  r '■,;__ 

(  Henle's  layer.     ^ ^  Jl __ 
Inner      J  /.. 

root-sheath.  I  sj    _ - 
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Fio.  204.— Transverse  sectlaa  of  a  iudr  umA  b^U'  fuUldo  in  thu  lowor  half  of  tha  mat. 
From  skin  of  scalp.    (Method  No.  71,  Appendix.) 

epidermis  (Fig*  205),  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  condensed  mass  of  epidermal 
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Fio.  205.— From  perpendicular  sections,  A,  of  skin  of  cheek  of  human 
embryo  of  fourth  month.  J,  C,  2),  of  skin  of  the  forehead  of  human  embryo 
of  five  and  a  half  months,  x  80  d.  £,  epidermis,  still  consisting  of  nu- 
cleated epithelial  cells ;  C,  corium  ;  x  knob ;  Mr,  hair  fferm ;  A6,  connec- 
tive tissue  layer  of  follicle ;  p,  papillA ;  aw,  external  root-sheath ;  «,; 
axial  cord,  in  the  upper  part  of  which,  the  separation  into  itr,  the  inner 
root-sheath  and  A,  the  hair  is  seen  ;  f,  beginning  of  sebaceous  glands. 
(Method  No.  72,  Appendix.) 

hair.  The  papilla  disappears,  while  the  germ  becomes  longer,  and  a  knob  or 
bulb  appears  at  its  lower  end  (Fig.  205,  C).  At  the  same 
period,  a  papilla  makes  its  appearance  on  the  npper  surface 
of  the  corium  (Fig.  205,  C,  p).  The  connective  tissue  portion 
of  the  follicle  also  develops  (Fig.  205,  (7,  Kb).  The  germ  next 
divides  into  an  outer  layer  and  a  cord,  in  the  axis  of  the  germ 
(Fig.  205,  i>,  8),  The  outer  layer  becomes  the  external  root 
sheath  {aw)y  and  the  outer  part  of  the  axial  cord  becomes  the 
internal  root  sheath,  while  its  centre  is  transformed  into  the 
hair  {h).  The  sebaceous  glands  are  local  outgrowths  from  the 
external  root  sheath. 

The  hairs  found  on  the  skin  at  birth  are  soon  shed, 
and  other  hairs  are  developed.  In  the  adult  each  hair 
has  a  limited  duration  of  life,  and  an  old  hair  gives  place 
to  a  new  one.  The  cellular  elements  of  the  hair  bolbe 
become  homy,  and  the  bulb  itself  becomes  detached  from 
the  papilla  and  rises  in  the  follicle.  The  inner  root  sheath  is 
folded  backwards,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  follicle,  being 
empty,  collapses,  a  cord-like  structure  is  formed,  and  then  a 
series  of  changes  similar  to  those  of  embryonic  life  occurs.  The 
young  hair  pushes  upwards,  opens  up  the  follicle,  and  pr 
close  to  the  old  hair,  until  the  latter  falls  out  (Fig.  207). 


Fio.  206.  — From  a 
perpendicular  sec- 
tion of  eyelid  of 
a  new-born  child. 
X  80  d.  The  lower 
half  of  a  hair  folliclo 
is  shown,  h  6,  hair 
follicle  ;  6,  connec- 
tive tissue  layer  ; 
a  tc,  extemsl,  and 
i  tc,  internal,  root 
sheath  ;  p,  papilla ; 
A,  hair ;  x,  btilb, 
raised  up.  (Method 
No.  78,  Appendix.) 


5.  The  Sebaceous  Glands  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound pear-shaped  follicles,  of  a  racemose  type.    We  ob- 
serve a  short  duct  (Fig.  207,  A.,  a),  and  the  body  of  the  gland,  formed 
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of  a  variable  number  of  tubes  or  acini.  The  duct  ias  its  wall  fortned 
by  a  continuation  of  the  external  root  sheath,  and  is  lined  by  stratified 
flat  epithelium  which,  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  its  layers,  merges 
into  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  pouches  of  the  gland.  The  opening 
of  the  gland  is  lined  by  short  cubical  cells  (j5,  1);  farther  in,  the  cells 
are  more  polygonal  (2,  3,  4),  and  fill  the  lumen  of  the  gland.  These 
cells  usually  show  various  stages  in  the  process  of  secretion.  The  sebace- 
ous matter  {sebum)  is  a  fatty  matter  mixed  with  the  debris  of  broken 
down  cells.  The  sebaceous  glands  of  Isurge  hairs  are  appendages  of  the 
follicles,  but  in  the  case  of  the  soft  woolly  embryonic  hairs,  the  hairs  are 
really  appendages  of  the  glands.     The  glands  are  found  everywhere  in 


Fio.  207.—^.  Vertical  section  through  the  ala  of  the  nose  of 
a  (diild.  X  40  d.  <7,  stratum  comeum:  Jtf,  atraium  mucosum; 
t,  sebaceous  gland  consisting  of  4  tubes  or  acini  ;  a,  duct ;  ve,  first 
kind  of  hair,  falling  out;  h^  follicle  showing  at  the  bottom  x  the 
formation  of  a  new  hair. 

B.  Portion  of  gland  in  same  situation  as  ^.  X  240  d.  Gland  cells 
are  seen  in  various  stages  of  secretion.  1,  cubical  cells;  2,  large 
round  cells,  showing  secretion  in  drops  at  3 ;  4,  cell  with  a  shriveUed 
nucleus.    (Method  No.  74,  Appendix.) 

the  skin  except  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot. 
The  sebaceous  glands  reach  their  greatest  size  in  the  skin  of  the 
negro  races,  where  they  may  be  found  so  large  as  to  dip  into 
the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue.  Some  sebaceous  glands  are  not 
connected  with  hair  follicles,  as  on  the  red  margins  of  the  lips,  the 
labid  minora^  and  the  glans  and  preputium  penis.  In  the  latter  situa- 
tions they  are  known  as  Tyson^s  glands.  The  glands  are  always  found 
in  the  superficial  stratum  of  the  corium,  the  stratum papUlare,  They  vary 
in  size  from  2  to  2*2  mm.,  the  latter  being  found  in  the  skin  of  the 
nose,  where  their  ducts  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

6.  The  Sweat  or  Sudoriparous  glands,  first  discovered  by  Mal- 
pighi,  are  long  tubes  coiled  up  at  their  lower  ends  so  as  to  form  a  ball 
II.  2  B 
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or  clew.  The  duct  pursues  a  straight  or  slightly  winding  course  through 
the  corium,  passes  between  two  papillae  into  the  epidermis,  runs  spirally 
through  the  epidermis,  and  opens  on  its  upper  surface  by  a  circular 
pore.  The  wall  of  the  duct  while  it  passes  through  the  corium  is 
formed  of  a  stratum  of  cubical  cells,  outside  of  which  bands  of  connec- 
tive tissue  run  longitudinally.  The  duct  has  no  wall  in  passing  spirally 
through  the  epidermis.  The  ball  is  formed  of  a  single  coiled  tube, 
lined  with  a  single  layer  of  cubical  cells  containing  pigment  and 
granules  of  fat,  and  the  wall  of  the  tube  is  formed  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brana  propria.  In  large  sweat  glands,  smooth  muscular  fibres  are  found 
between  the  menibrana  propria  and  the  gland  cells.  The  secretion  of 
the  gland  at  rest  is  a  fatty  fluid  which  lubricates  the  skin,  and  it  is 
only  under  the  influence  of  nervous  stimuli  that  the  watery  fluid, 
known  as  perspiration  or  sweat,  is  formed.  Sweat  glands  are  found 
everywhere  except  on  the  glans  penis  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
preputium  penis^  and  they  exist  in  largest  numbers  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  these  latter  situations  they  may 
number  2,736  to  the  square  inch.  In  the  same  area  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  Krause  counted  1,500;  on  the  forehead  and  neck,  1,250;  on 
the  breast,  belly,  and  arms,  1,100;  on  the  cheeks  and  thighs,  500  to  600; 
and  on  the  back,  400.  Krause  states  that,  taking  the  surface  of  the 
skin  of  the  whole  body  at  15  square  feet,  about  2,500,000  sweat  glands 
exist.  They  are  also  found  in  the  skin  of  the  ox,  and  in  the  pads  of 
the  feet  of  dogs  and  cats.  They  attain  a  great  size  in  the  pig's  snout. 
The  nose  and  upper  lip  of  ruminants,  and  of  the  dog  and  cat,  contain 
racemose  glands  that  secrete  a  clear,  watery,  alkaline  fluid. 

7.  The  Arteries  of  the  skin  spring  from  vessels  in  the  underlying  fasciie,  and 
they  run  vertically  towards  the  surface.  They  form  three  sets  of  capillaries  :  the 
deepest  belong  to  the  adipose  tissue  (Fig.  208,  a'),  the  next  form  a  basket-like 
network  (a")  winding  spirally  round  the  sweat  glands,  and  the  third  consist  of 
the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  artery  (a'").  The  latter  form  a  network  in  the 
stratum  papHlare,  from  which  loops  pass  into  the  papillse,  and  small  branches  also 
pass  to  the  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands. 

The  Veins  originate  in  a  network  in  the  stratum  papiUart  by  vessels  coming  fnmi 
the  loops  in  the  papillad  and  from  the  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  The  small 
veins,  descending  close  to  the  artery,  receive  branches  from  the  sweat  glands  and 
from  the  adipose  tissue.  The  papilla  of  the  hair  has  an  independent  arterial 
branch. 

8.  The  Lymphatics  form  two  capillary  networks — one,  consisting  of  fine  vessels 
forming  narrow  meshes,  in  the  straium  papiUarty  below  the  blood  capillary  net- 
work; and  the  other,  with  wider  meshes,  lies  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
Minute  lymphatics  are  also  found  outside  the  hair  follicles  and  the  two  sets  of 
glands. 
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9.  The  Venres,  specially  abundant  in  the  pahn  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  end  partly  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  corpuscles  of  Voter ,  and  partly 
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Fio.  208.— Perpendicular  section  of  skin  of  the  sole  of  the 
human  foot,  x  60  d.  «  c,  itraXum  eomeum  ;  «  m,  stratum 
mueotum :  a,  artery ;  v,  vein ;  a\  v',  branches  of  a  and  v 
for  fat  cells ;  a",  v",  for  the  sweat  glands ;  and  a"',  r"', 
for  the  papillse ;  I-,  sweat  gland ;  J^^  duct  of  sweat  gland  ; 
v^,  vein  running  along  with  the  duct.  (Method  So.  75, 
Appendix.) 

in  touch  corpuadtSy  touch  cells,  and  in  intra-epithelial  fine  fibres.     Touch  cells  are 
often  present  in  the  external  sheath  of  the  hair  follicles. 

The  Epidermic  Appendages  of  the  Skin. — In  various  classes  of  animals, 
the  epidermis  may  be  modified  to  form  structures  of  diverse  appearance, 
such  as  hairs,  nails,  horn,  hoof,  quills,  feathers,  and  scales.  All  of  these 
substances  contain  keratin  (p.  80,  Vol.  L).  A  considerable  quantity  of 
hairs  falls  off  daily,  and  as  their  place  is  quickly  occupied  by  new  ones,  the 
loss  represents  a  certain  amount  of  matter  separated  from  the  body. 
Thus  Voit  showed  that  a  dog  weighing  30  kilogs.  lost  daily  a  weight  of 
hair  of  1-2  grms.,  representing  '1  grm.  of  nitrogen.  Beneke  states  that 
the  amount  of  keratinous  matter  in  the  hair  of  the  head  daily  formed  by 
a  man  is  about  -040  grm.,  and  in  the  nails,  according  to  Moleschott, 
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from  2  to  20  grms.  of  hair,  and  Valentin  showed  that  the  currying  of  a 
horse  caused  a  loss  of  about  5  to  6  grms.  (Munk).  The  comparative 
study  of  these  structures  is  of  great  interest,  but  the  limits  of  this  work 
will  not  permit  of  its  discussion.  The  chief  physiological  points  to  be 
noted  are  :  (1)  each  epidermic  structure  may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
excretion  from  the  blood  ;  (2)  each  epidermic  structure  has  an  individual 
existence — it  is  developed,  grows,  reaches  maturity,  declines,  dies,  and 
is  removed  from  the  body  to  be  replaced  by  another  of  a  similar  kind ; 
(3)  epidermic  appendages  of  the  most  varied  histological  structure  may 
serve  purposes  of  beauty  (hair,  feathers,  scales) ;  of  warmth  (hair,  wool, 
feathers);  of  defence  (horn,  hoofs,  quills,  or  spines) ;  or  as  aids  to  the  sense 
of  touch  (whiskers  of  the  cat  and  other  felines,  etc.) ;  and  (4)  when 
epidermis  is  modified  for  purposes  requiring  strength  and  resistance,  it 
assumes  in  structure  a  concentric  arrangement  of  epidermic  cells,  simu- 
lating bone  (contrast,  for  example,  sections  of  bone  with  those  of  hoo^ 
of  whalebone,  or  of  rhinoceros  horn).  Many  feathers  and  scales  pro- 
duce beautifiil  iridescent  tints  of  colour  when  seen  by  reflected  light  from 
the  fine  markings  on  their  surface  forming  diffraction  spectra.  Such 
tints  may  be  wholly  independent  of  pigment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
hairs  of  the  sea  mouse  (Aphrodite)  and  in  mother  of  pearl. 


Chap.  II.— THE  EXCRETORY  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Man  perspires  readily,  more  especially  on  the  skin  of  the  forehead, 
the  palms  of  the  hand,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  armpits.  The  horse 
and  the  sheep  also  perspire,  the  ox  to  a  less  extent,  and  perspiration  is 
absent  from  rats,  rabbits,  and  goats.  Felines,  like  the  dog  and  cat, 
perspire  only  on  the  pads  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  pigs  perspire 
mostly  oil  the  snout. 

(a)  Sweat. 

Sweat  or  perspiratian  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  salt  taste,  which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  skin. 
/  Its  reaction  in  man  is  acid,  but  it  is  alkaHne  in  the  horse  and  cat,  and 
also  in  man  after  very  profuse  sweating.  The  acidity  is  due  to  volatile 
sebaic  acids  originating  from  the  decomposition,  by  some  held  to  be  fer- 
mentive,  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  sweat  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,004. 
When  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  may  show  a  few  squamous 
epidermic  cells,  derived  from  the  skin,  and  perhaps  a  few  crystals  and 
oil  globukh. 


EXCRETORY  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN.  389 

(1)  Chemical  Characters. — It  contains  from  '5  to  2*5  per  cent  of  solids, 
and  97'5  to  99-5  of  water.     One  third  of  the  solids  consists  of  inorganic  . 
matter,  in  the  form  of  salts,  of  which  chloride  of  sodium  constitutes  one  | 
half.     We  also  find  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
and  some  oxide  of  iron. 

Traces  of  urea  have  been  detected  to  the  amount  of  '15  per  cent.,  and  i 
this  may  decompose  into  ammonium  carbonate,  giving  rise  to  salts  of 
ammonia  in  the  sweat  We  also  find  minute  quantities  of  volatile  fatty 
acids,  such  as  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  propionic,  caproic,  and  caprylic 
acids.  The  volatile  fatty  acids  cause  the  odour  of  sweaty  more  especially ! 
that  of  the  feet  The  sweat  also  contains  the  neutral  fats,  palmitin  and 
stearin,  cholesterin,  and  very  minute  traces  of  albumin.  The  sweat  of 
the  horse  frequently  contains  albumin. 

The  amount  of  sweat  secreted  per  day  varies  much  even  in  the  same 
individual,  and  also  among  animals.  Any  circumstances  favouring  the 
determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  increases  the  secretion,  and  if  more 
water  is  eliminated  by  the  glands  than  can  be  evaporated  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin  in  a  given  time,  the  sweat  gathers  in  a  fluid  form  on 
the  surface.  Hence  exercise,  copious  drinking  of  water,  warm  baths, 
friction  of  the  skin,  and  a  high  temperature  excite  the  secretion. 
Certain  active  substances  increase  sweating,  namely,  pilocarpin, 
physostigmin,  muscarin,  strychnin,  picrotoxin,  nicotin,  camphor,  and 
salts  of  ammonia ;  on  the  other  hand,  morphin  and  atropin  diminish  or 
arrest  it  The  influence  of  psychical  states,  such  as  anxiety,  anger,  fear, 
or  joyous  excitement,  increases  the  secretion.  A  compensating  action 
exists  between  the  kidneys  and  the  skin  as  regards  the  excretion  of 
water.  Thus,  if  the  function  of  the  kidneys  be  partially  suppressed,  as 
occurs  in  various  diseases  of  these  organs,  the  skin  may  eliminate  a 
fluid  having  a  urinous  odour  and  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  urea. 

From  800  to  1000  ccm.  of  water  are  eliminated  by  the  skin  of  an  < 
adult  man  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  is  about  *OlS  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  about  the  same  amount  as  is  separated  by  breathing.    The 
amount  of  solid  matter  is  very  small. 

The  first  portions  of  sweat  secreted  are  richer  in  free  volatile  fatty 
acids  and  their  salts,  and  contain  less  inorganic  salts  than  the  portions 
secreted  after  the  glands  have  been  for  some  time  active,  and,  as  already 
stated,  the  sweat  may  become  alkaline.  Profuse  sweating  also  diminishes 
the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine. 

Many  substances,  such  as  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  alcohol,  benzoic, 
cinnamic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids,  and  the  odoriferous  principles  of 
certain  plants,  such  as  garlic,  may  be  eliminated  by  the  skin« 
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390  .  EXCRETION. 

The  secretion  of  sweat  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
cutaneous  capillaries,  the  activity  of  growth  of  the  epithelial  cells  in 
the  sweat  glands,  and  the  innervation  of  the  glands.  Its  excretion  by 
the  ducts  will  be  facilitated  by  the  contraction  of  the  smooth  muscular 
fibres  of  the  sweat  glands,  already  noticed  (p.  386).  The  right  side  of 
the  body  perspires  more  freely  than  the  left.  Three  classes  of  nerves 
may  come  into  action  in  connection  with  sweating,  namely,  vaso-con- 
strictors,  vaso-dilators,  and  secretory  or  trophic  nerves.  The  mere 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  skin  will  not  necessarily  cause  sweating,  as 
we  may  see  the  surface  bedewed  with  sweat  in  the  pallor  of  fear  and 
during  the  agony  of  death.  In  these  circumstances,  both  the  vaso-con* 
trictors  and  the  trophic  secretory  filaments  are  active.  Claude  Bernard 
and  Dupuy  saw  profuse  sweating  on  one  side  of  the  head  and  neck  after 
section  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  and  electrical  irritation  of  the  nerve 
has  been  found  to  diminish  such  sweating,  but  in  this  case  also,  the  secre- 
tory nerves  were  also  involved.  That  special  secretory  nerves  exist  has 
been  clearly  proved,  more  especially  by  observations  on  cats,  the  hairless 
soles  of  the  pads  of  the  feet  of  these  animals  readily  perspiring.  If  the 
sciatic  nerve  is  divided  and  the  peripheral  end  is  stimulated,  sweating 
takes  place  in  the  pads  of  the  corresponding  foot.  Further,  the  impor- 
tant observation  has  been  made  that  the  normal  sweating  of  the  hind 
feet  of  this  animal  is  due  to  nervous  influences  passing  down  fibres  in 
the  sciatic  nerves,  as  a  kitten  in  which  the  sciatic  nerve  had  been  cut 
on  one  side  sweated  profusely  by  the  other  three  feet,  when  placed  in  ^ 
warm  chamber,  while  the  foot  supplied  by  the  divided  sciatic  nerve  did 
not  sweat.  The  secretory  filaments  in  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  cat  issue 
from  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  from  the 
ninth  to  the  thirteenth  dorsal  vertebrae.  In  this  region  of  the  cord  a 
sweat  centre  has  been  assumed  to  exist.  The  secretory  fibres  for  the 
anterior  limbs  of  the  cat  lie  in  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves,  and  they 
probably  issue  from  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical 
region..  The  origin  and  route  of  the  secretory  fibres  of  the  head  and  neck 
have  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained.  Experiment  indicates  that  such 
fibres  exist  in  the  cervical  sympathetic,  in  the  fifth  cranial,  and  in  the 
facial  nerve,  and  no  doubt  they  issue  from  a  cerebral  centre,  as  indicated 
by  the  effects  of  psychical  excitement.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
stimulation  of  the  facial,  median,  or  tibial  nerve  in  man  causes  a  secre- 
tion of  sweat  not  only  on  the  area  of  skin  supplied  by  the  nerve,  but 
also  on  the  corresponding  area  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body^  This 
shows  that  the  sweat  centres  may  be  stimulated  in  a  refiex  way.  These 
sweat  centres,  like  other  centres,  will  be  influenced  by  the  kind  of  blood 
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passing  through  them,  and  hiy  peripheral  impressions,  but  our  Vm 
of  this  subject  is  still  vague. 

Removal  of  Sweat  from  the  Surface  of  the  Skin, — If  the  secii 
limited  in  quantity,  and  if  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  not  sa 
with  aqueous  vapour,  the  watery  portion  of  the  sweat  imm< 
passes  into  vapour,  constituting  what  has  been  called  insensible  f 
Hon.  But  if  the  secretion  is  abundant,  or  if  the  atmosphere  is  j 
saturated,  the  sweat  soon  bedews  the  surface  and  trickles  over  tl 
— sensible  perspiration.  It  is  evident  that  in  both  cases,  the  sul 
the  skin  may  become  coated  with  solid  matters,  and  if  this  s( 
allowed  to  continue,  these  may  seal  up  the  mouths  of  the  sweat  du 
thus  interfere  with  their  functions. 


(b)  Sebaceous  Matter. 

This  matter,  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  is  oily,  semi-flui 
it  has  a  peculiar  odour.    It  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  inorganic 
5  per  cent  of  neutral  fats  and  soaps,  61  per  cent,  of  epithelial  debi 
albumin,  and  about  31  per  cent,  of  water.    The  secretion  of  the 
of  the  prepuce  contains  a  much  greater  amount  of  fat  (that  of  the 
50  per  cent.)  (Munk).      The  fats  are  olein  and  palmitin  and  the 
are  chiefly  palmitate  of  soda.     It  also  contains  chlorides  and  phos 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.    The  secretion  of  the  Meibomian , 
in  the  eyelid  is  sebaceous,  and  closely  related  to  it  in  compositior 
cerumen  or  wax  formed  by  glands  in  the  skin  of  the  external  ai  i 
meatus.     Ceruminous  matter  under  the  microscope  (250  d.)  sho  • 
globules  and   sometimes  crystals  of  cholesterin.     It  also  com  i 
peculiar  bitter  substance  which  has  not  been  isolated  by  chemists,  i 
wool  contains  a  fatty  acid  united  to  potash  to  form  a  salt,  and 
pecidiar  cholesterin-fat  in  which  the  fatty  acid  is  in  combinatio  ; 
cholesterin  instead  of  with  glycerine.     This  is  the  lanolin  of  Lie  i 
existing  also  in  horn,  hairs,  hoofs,  feathers,  and  epidermis,  and  no  i 
as  the  basis  of  various  ointments. 

No  estimate  can  be  given  of  the  amount  of  sebaceous  matter  s  i 
daily.  It  is  variable  among  animals  and  even  among  those  of  tl  i 
species.  The  amount  is  largest  in  the  negro  races  of  mankind.  Al  I 
of  no  great  importance  quantitatively,  as  an  excretion,  the  sel 
matter  plays  a  valuable  r51e  in  many  animals,  covering  the  su  I 
t^e  hairs  and  feathers  with  a  fine  film  of  oily  matter  througb 
Tiiot^tunj  ijUrUiiui  |'i.:ncLiii,iL-,  WuMJi'  thir=*  tricklcj?  off  the  surface  < 
hair  or  feathers  and  does  not  reach  the  skin. 
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and  the  substances  forming  epidermis  and  epidermic  structures, 
but  it  is  also  concerned  in  gaseous  exchanges.  This  constitutes  its 
respiratory  function.  As  the  blood  in  the  capillary  network  in  the 
stratum  papUlare  contains  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  aa  it  is  separ- 
ated from  the  air  by  little  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis,  it  b 
to  be  expectad  that  gaseous  exchanges  take  place  according  to  the  laws  of 
diffusion^  as  in  the  lunge,  although  to  a  smaller  extentj^H>xygen  passing 
in  to  unite  with  haemoglobin,  and  carbonic  acid  passing  out.  Aqueous 
vapour,  or  strictly  speaking,  water  gas,  must  also  escape^  when  the 
external  atmosphere  is  not  saturated  with  water  gas.  By  enclosing  the 
body  in  a  gas-tight  bag,  thus  ex  chiding  the  gases  concerned  in  pul- " 
monary  respiration,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  has  been 
determined  in  man  at  from  4  to  8  grms.  per  twenty-four  hours.  From  a 
horse,  at  rest^  Gerlach  thus  collected  from  15  to  23  grms,,  and,  during 
active  movement,  abotit  32  grms*  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  amount  is 
also  increased  by  raising  the  external  temperature.  From  4  to  7  grms.  of 
oxygen  are  absorbed  by  the  skin  of  a  man.  Thus  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exlialed  is  about  -0066  ds^th)  of  that  exhaled  by  the  lungs,  and  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  about  '0071  {tiu*-^)  ^^  ^^^^  alisorhed  by  the 
lungs.  Smaller  auimak  seem  to  lose  less  carbonic  acid  by  this  channel 
than  man,  a  dog  losing  only  "004  (TrJ^th)  of  that  given  off  by  the  lung& 
The  amonnt  of  respiratory  exchange  by  the  skin  is  thus  comparatively 
small,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  its  suppression  is  the  cause  of  the 
well  known  occurrence  of  death  after  covering  the  skin  with  an  imper^ 
meable  varnish,  or  gilding  the  body  of  a  child  to  cause  it  to  resemble  a 
golden  Cupid*  In  these  cases  death  resulted  from  an  interference  with 
the  elimination  of  heat.  Amphibians  breath  freely  by  the  skin,  so  that 
a  frog  will  live  with  the  circulation  active  for  many  hours  after  removal 
or  ligation  of  the  lungs. 

As  to  the  amount  of  water  separated  in  the  form  of  in\isible  water 
gas  (insensible  perspiration),  no  estimate  can  be  given,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  collect  it  free  from  admixture  with  the  water  of  the  sweat 
Eohrig  collected  from  the  skin  of  the  arm  enclosed  in  a  gas-tight  bag 
1*6  grni,  per  hour. 

The  skin  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  protective  covering,  and  it  is 
concerned  in  the  regulation  of  temperature  and  in  the  sense  of  touch  or 
pressure,    (See  Animal  Hil\t  akd  Touch,) 
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B.— Thb  Kidneys. 

Chap.  I.— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

On  openiDg  a  kidney  by  a  longitudinal  section,  from  its  outer  to  its 
inner  border,  the  solid  portion  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  cortical  and  a 
medullary  substance;  the  latter  being  in  the 
form  of  conical  masses  named  pyrarrdds  of  Mai- 
pighiy  the  apices  of  which  open  into  a  'space 
called  the  sinus  (Fig.  209).  The  cortical  part 
is  of  a  light  crimson  brown  colour  and  is  soft 
and  easily  lacerated.  The  urine  is  secreted 
chiefly  in  the  cortical  part,  and  it  is  conveyed 
by  the  medullary  part  into  the  sinus,  from  there 
into  the  pdvis^  or  dilated  extremity  of  the 
ureter,  and  by  the  ureter  it  passes  into  the 

V^1o/1/1at>  ^o-   209.— Section   of  a   kid- 

uiauuer.  ^^y     p^  sinus;  u,  ureter;  m, 

The  kidneys  consist  of  numerous  tubular  medullary;  and  c,  cortical  part, 
glands  intimately  bound  together.  The  tubes,  termed  tvhdi  uriniferi, 
pursue  a  tolerably  straight  course  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
kidney,  and  they  are  much  convoluted  in  the  cortical  portion.  Each 
small  tubule  begins  in  the  cortex  as  a  capsule  surrounding  a  small 
spherical  body  known  as  a  Malpighian  body,  after  its  discoverer  (Fig. 
210,  a).  The  capsule  is  constricted  at  the  neck,  and  the  tube  forming 
it  is  then  much  convoluted,  tvhulus  contortus  (b).  This  passes  into  a 
portion  of  the  tube  which  nms  at  first  towards  and  into  the  medullary 
portion,  and  then  forming  a  loop,  passes  back  to  the  cortical  part,  thus 
forming  the  loop  of  HerUe.  In  this  loop  we  notice  a  descending  (c)  and 
an  ascending  (d)  portion.  The  ascending  part  of  the  loop,  when  it 
reaches  the  cortex,  becomes  slightly  spiral,  and  forms  the  intercalary 
portion  of  the  tube  (e),  and  this  finally  pursues  a  straight  course,  and  is 
termed  a  collecting  tvhe  (/).  These  collecting  tubes,  as  they  run  towards 
the  medulla  of  the  kidney,  unite  with  other  intercalary  tubes ;  they 
also  unite,  at  acute  angles,  with  adjacent  collecting  tubes  (/),  and, 
finally,  they  pass  to  the  papilke.  In  and  near  the  papillse  they  are  few 
in  number,  but  as  they  have  strong  walls,  they  are  now  termed  the 
dtLcti  papUlares.  The  loops  of  Henle  and  the  collecting  tubes  constitute 
the  tuhdi  recti  of  older  writers.  Each  uriniferous  tubule  is  thus  com- 
pletely isolated  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  intercalary  with  the  col- 
lecting tube.     A  portion  of  the  loops  of  Henle  and  the  upper  part  of 
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the  collecting  tubes  form  little  formations  in  the  cortex,  visible  to  the 
eye,  known  as  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein. 


1 ?    fs 


/ 


Fio.  210.— Small  urinif- 
eroii5  tubule  from  rabbit 
four  weeks  old.  x  80  d. 
a,  Malpighiau  corpuscle; 
6,  convoluted  tube;  <r, 
descending  limb  of 
Henle'sloop ;  d,  ascend- 
ivis  limb ;  /,  collecting 
tube;  g,  duciuM  papil- 
laris. (Method  No.  76, 
Appendix.) 


-M. 


FiQ.  211.— Diagram  showing  the  course  of  a  urinif- 
erous  tubule  on  the  left,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  kidney  on  the  right.  A,  cortex ;  Jtf, 
medullary  substance ;  in  s,  pyramids  of  Ferrein ;  Ij, 
If,  ^,  small  lobules  of  kidney ;  a,  Malpighian  corpuscle ; 
6,  convoluted  tube ;  c,  descending,  d,  ascending,  limb 
of  loop  of  Henle ;  e,  intercalary  portion  of  tube ;  /, 
collecting  tube ;  /j,  portions  of  collecting  tubes ;  p, 
ductus  papillaris ;  1,  branch  of  renal  artery ;  2,  inter' 
lobular  artery ;  3,  vas  afferens ;  4,  vas  effereus ;  5, 
interlobular  vein ;  x  x  x  arteria  recta,  p.  898.  From 
transverse  section  of  kidney  of  a  child  seven  weeks 
old.     X  10  d. 


The  minute  structure  of  these  small  canals  varies  at  different  parts 
of  their  course.     The  Malpighian  corpuscle,  from  -13  to  -22  mm.  in 
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breadth,  consists  of  a  spherical  plexus  or  knot  of  blood-vessels,  termed 
the  glomerulus,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  dilated  end  of  the  uriniferous 
tubule,  known  as  the  cajpsule  of  Bowman.  As  the  end  of  the  capsule 
has  been  infolded  by  the  glomerulus  being  pushed  into  it  (as  one  would 


Fio.  212.— Longitudinal  soctiou 
through  the  medullary  portion 
of  human  kidney,  x  20  a.  Ob- 
uesrre  Heule's  loopa  1,  and  below 
the  loops  the  union  61  two  small 
collecting  tubes-  to  form  a  larger 
one.  (Method  No.  77,  Appen- 
dix.) 


Fio.  218. — Section  of  cortical  substance  of  human 
kidney.  1,  tubuli  recti,  forming  the  medullary  rays 
or  pyramids  of  Ferrein ;  2,  convoluted  tubes  ;  8, 
Halpighian  corpuscle.    (Method  No.  78,  Appendix.) 


Afferent  vesaeL 


Efferent  vessel. 

Bowman's 
capsule. 

Tubule. 


Fio.  214. — Diagram  showing  the  artoiy 
on  the  left  givmg  off  an  afferent  vessel, 
which  breaks  up  into  branches,  from 
which  originates  the  efferent  vesaeL 
The  three  loops  represent  the  glomer- 
ulus. This  is  surrounded  by  Bow- 
man's capsule,  both  portions  of  which 
are  seen.  Observe  the  external  layer 
passing  into  the  wall  of  the  tubule. 


Fio.  215.— From  kidney  of  kitten,  two 
days  old.  x  240  d.  m,  Halpighian  cor. 
puscle,  consisting  of  ^,  glomerulus,  and 
0,  Bowman's  capsule;  a,  outer  layer  of 
capsule  showing  flat  cells,  i,  and  the  inner 
cubical  cells.  At  a,  flat  cells  seen  from 
surface,  and  at  a'  from  the  side ;  i  <;,  con- 
voluted tube ;  c,  interstitial  connective 
tissue. 


infold  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove  by  the  tip  of  the  finger),  it  follows 
that  the  capsule  consists  of  two  layers,  an  internal,  covering  the  glomer- 
ulus closely,  and  formed  in  young  animals  of  cubical  cells,  more  flattened 
in  adults,  and  an  external,  built  of  flat  polygonal  cells  (Fig.  214).     The 
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outer  layer  of  the  capsule  passes  on  into  the  neck,  and  thence  forms 
the  wall  of  the  convoluted  tube,  which  has  ^  narrow  lumen,  as  the  wall 
is  from  -04  to  '06  mm.  in  thickness. 

The  cells  in  this  portion  of  the  tube  are  shaped  like  a  truncated  cone, 
the  narrow  end  being  directed  to  the  lumen,  and  fine  longitudinal 
lines  may  be  seen  on  each  cell,  giving  a  rod-like  appearance  (Fig.  216, 

A,  B.). 

The  descending  portion  of  Henle's  loop  is  from  9  to  15  /x  in  diameter, 
and  the  lumen  is  wide.     The  epithelial  cells  are  flat, 
-^  with  a  nucleus  prominent  towards  the  lumen  (Fig.  218, 

i).  The  ascending  loop  is  from  23  to  28  /a  in  diameter, 
and  the  lumen  is  relatively  narrower  than  in  the 
descending  loop.  The  epithelial  cells  here  resemble 
those  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  but  they  are  somewhat 
Sjf^  smaller  (Fig.  218,  2).     The  intercalary  ducts  are  39 

to  46  u  in  diameter,  and  their  epithelial  cells  are 

PlO    216.-^,     isolated  ,.       ,    .        ,  ,.     i      ,  .       ,  •.  y      .„.  rm 

ceu  from  convoluted  cyuudncal  or  slightly  conical  and  very  briUiant.     The 

tube.  Observe  the  rod-         n      , .  .    i         i  • -»  i      .1 

like  appearaoce  at  the  coUccting  tubcs  bocomc  Wider  as  WO  approach  the 
verse  section  of  con-  papiUsB,  the  uarrowost  being  about  45  /a,  and  the 

volutedtube.  Observe        ,-     ^    ^^-.^    .       ^^^         •       t  .  mi  t     i   •     i 

the  fine  strUe.    (Me-  Widest  200  to  300  ft  m  diameter.     The  cylmdncal 
,  ppen  X.    gpj|.jjQjjg^|  ggjig  gjg  g|g^  Qj.  ^jg^j.jj  ^pjg^  218,  3),  and 

their  height  increases  with  the  diameter  of  the  tube.      The  small 


Fio.  217.— Another  view  of  the 
structure  of  Bowman's  capsule, 
showing  the  two  kinds  of  epi- 
thelium. 


Fro.  218.— Portion  of  a  transverse  section 
of  the  medullary  part  of  human  kidney. 
X  24  d.  The  section  passed  through  the 
base  of  the  papillie,  1,  descending,  and  2, 
ascending,  portions  of  Henle's  loop ;  3, 
small  collecting  tubes;  4,  blood-vessels 
fined  with  corpuscles.  (Method  No.  80, 
Appendix). 


uriniferous  tubes  have  a  structureless  mefmbrana  propria,  outside  the 
epithelium,  and  this  is  thickest  in  the  descending  portion  of  Henle's  loop. 
A  small  amount  of  loose  interstitial  connective  tissue  exists  between  the 
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tubes  (Fig.  215,  c),  and  this  is  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney  to 
form  a  capsule,  the  tunica  albuginea.  In  the  capsule  we  find  smooth 
muscular  fibres.  Blood-vessels  course  in  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue. 

The  Vessels. — ^The  renal  artery  divides  in  the  hilum  into  branches 
which,  after  giving  off  minute  twigs  to  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  pelvis^ 
pass  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  (Fig.  219,  1).  They  enter  the 
medullary  substance  and  run  up  to  the  boundary  between  the  medulla 
and  cortex.  Here  the  vessels  bend  at  right  angles  and  form  a  series  of 
loops  or  arches,  the  convexity  being  towards  the  cortex.  From  the 
convex  sides  of  the  arches,  vessels  spring  at  regular  intervals,  termed  the 
interlobular  arteries  (Fig.  211,  2).      They  sometimes  run  up  so  as  to 


Fio.  219.— Longitudinal  section  of 
injected  kidney  of  a  guinea-pig.  x  80 
d.  1,  interlobular  artery ;  2,  inter- 
lobular Teins ;  S,  afferent  vessel ;  4, 
efferent  vessel;  5,  long  capillary 
meshes  in  cortex.  (Method  iio.  81, 
AppendizX 


Fio.  220.— Diagram  showing 
the  relation  of  the  Malpighian 
body  to  the  uriniforous 
tubules  and  blood-vessels,  a, 
interlobular  artery ;  c,  ex- 
pansion of  the  end  of  the 
tubule;  m,  tuft  of  vessels 
forming  glomerulus;  a  /, 
afferent  vessel,  conveying 
blood  to,  and  e  /,  efferent 
vessel,  conveying  blood  from 
m ;  the  efferent  vessel,  e  /, 
splits  up  into  capillaries  e,  «, 
«,  e,  which  ramify  on  the 
urinlferous  tubule ;  e  v,  inter- 
lobular vein. 


divide  the  cortex  into  small  lobules,  not  well  differentiated,  and  repre- 
sented diagrammatically  in  Fig.  211,  /^  /j,  l^.  The  interlobular  arteries 
give  off  small  branches  here  and  there,  and  a  single  branch  passes  to 
each  glomerulus.    The  branch  termed  the  afferent  artery  or  vessel  (Fig. 
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211,  3,  219,  3),  passes  into  the  glomerulus,  at  once  breaks  up  into  fine 
vessels,  forming  the  glomerulus,  and  these  combine  to  form  the  efferent  vein 
or  vessel  (Fig.  211,  4,  219,  4).  The  efferent  vessel  also  divides  to  form  a 
second  capillary  network,  with  elongated  meshes,  in  the  situation  of  the 
pyramids  of  Ferrein  (Fig.  220,  e,  e,  e),  and  from  these  arise  the  inter, 
lobular  veins  (Fig.  211,  5,  219,  2,  and  220  ev).  These  run  close  to  the 
interlobular  arteries.  The  veins  in  the  outer  part  of  the  cortex  form  a 
peculiar  stellate  meshwork  {stelltdce  VerheynU),  but  they  ultimately 
anastomose  with  the  interlobular  veih&  The  medullary  part  of  the 
kidney  is  supplied  by  the  arterice  rectce,  vessels  which  spring  either  from 
the  arterial  arches  already  described,  or  from  the  interlobular  arteries, 
and,  according  to  some,  from  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  deepest  and 
largest  glomeruli.  The  veins  of  the  medulla  run  spirally  round  the 
dudi  papUlares,  and  open  into  a  venous  arch  at  the  boundary  between 
the  medulla  and  cortex. 

The  Lymphatics  of  the  kidney  lie  partly  in  the  capsule,  and  they 
partly  accompany  the  arterioles  passing  into  the  parenchyma.  Nerves 
also  accompany  the  vessels,  but  the  mode  of  their  termination  is 
unknown. 


Chap.  II.— GENERAL  CHABACTERS  AND  THE  SPECIAL 
CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  URINE. 

Normal  urine  is  a  clear,  transparent  fluid,  of  an  amber  colour,  peculiar 
odour,  and  a  saltish  taste.  It  gives  an  acid  reaction  with  blue  litmus 
paper,  from  the  presence  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  NaHgPO^. 
The  temperature  of  the  urine  when  passed  is  about  39'  C.  After  stand- 
ing for  a  short  time,  a  light  cloud  gathers  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
consisting  of  mucus.  The  mucus  shows  under  the  microscope  a  few 
large  mucus  corpuscles,  like  swollen  leucocytes,  and  usually  a  few 
flattened  epithelial  cells  from  the  bladder  and  passages.  A  little  later, 
in  the  mucus  cloud  we  may  see  dark  reddish-brown  specks  and  these  will 
will  be  found,  on  microscopic  examination,  to  be  crystals  of  uric  acid,  of 
the  whetstone  form.  If  the  urine  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cold  room,  it  may 
become  muddy  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  urates  which  are  much  less 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  By  and  bye  the  urine  may  again 
become  clear  and  a  deposit  falls  to  the  bottom  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
acid  urate  of  soda  (Vol.  I.  Fig.  36,  p.  101).  In  a  clean  vessel,  and  in 
cold  weather,  the  urine  may  then  remain  clear  and  acid  for  several  days, 
but  the  acidity  slowly  diminishes,  or  it  becomes  neutral,  and  then  becomes 
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alkaline.  It  now  becomes  paler  in  colour,  a  whitish  iridescent  pellicle  j 
gathers  6n  the  surface,  and  it  has  an  ammoniacal  and  foetid  smell. 
This  is  owing  to  a  fermentation  having  been  set  up  by  a  specific  or- 
ganism derived  from  the  air  termed  micrococcus  urew.  If  a  little  urine 
is  boiled  in  a  flask,  and  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  then  hermetically  sealed 
or  plugged  with  cotton  or  wool,  the  urine  will  remain  as  when  passed 
and  retain  its  acid  reaction  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The 
micro-organisms  convert  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  reaction 
being  represented  thus:  CNgH^O  +  2H2O  =  (NH4)2C03.  (The  same  change 
occurs  when  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  urea  is  heated  for  4-6  hours  in 
a  hermetically  sealed  tube  at  a  temperature  of  180°-200°  C.)  A  deposit 
is  also  thrown  down,  consisting  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  or  triple 
phosphate  (MgNH^PO^  +  eHgO),  phosphate  of  lime  Ca32(P04),  and 
urate  of  ammonia,  C5H2(NH4)2N403.  The  microscopical  examination  of 
such  urine  shows  bacteria,  micrococci,  crystals  of  triple  phosphate  (Vol. 
L  Fig.  18,  p.  42),  amorphous  masses  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  spiny 
balls  ("thorn  apple  crystals")  of  urate  of  ammonia  (Vol.  I.  Fig.  37,  p. 
101).  The  urine  may  also  be  alkaline  from  the  presence  of  fixed  alkalies, 
as  occurs  after  the  ingestion  of  acetates,  malates,  tartrates,  citrates,  and 
phosphates  in  the  food,  and  hence  the  urine  of  herbivora  is  alkaline. 
To  determine  whether  the  alkali  is  fixed  or  volatile,  dip  a  bit  of  sensi- 
tive red  litmus  paper  into  the  fluid  and  a  blue  reaction  is  obtained. 
Dry  this  gently  over  a  flame ;  if  the  red  colour  of  the  paper  reappears, 
the  alkali  is  volatile,  and  if  not,  it  is  fixed. 

To  determme  the  acidity  of  urine,  prepare  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  so  that  1 
ccm.  =  '0031  grm.  of  caustic  soda,  and  I  ccm.  will  exactly  neutralize  '0063  grm. 
of  oxalic  acid.  Place  100  ccm.  of  urine  in  a  beaker  and  add  the  soda  drop  by 
drop  from  a  burette  until  an  exactly  neutral  reaction  is  obtained  witii 
sensitive  litmus.  Read  off  the  number  of  ccm.  of  solution  of  soda  required,  and 
as  1  ccm.  =  '0063  grm.  of  oxalic  acid,  calculate  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  repre- 
sented. Thus  suppose  20  c.c  employed,  then  '0063  x  20=  '126  grm.  of  oxalic  acid 
in  100  ccm.  would  be  the  degree  of  acidity.  Suppose  1500  ccm.  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours,  then  '126  x  15=1 '89  grm.  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  coUmr  of  urine  varies  considerably.  It  may  be  almost  colourless, 
like  water,  pale  yellow,  orange,  reddish,  or  brownish  red.  In  cases  of 
disease,  the  colour  may  be  much  altered.  Thus  it  is  usually  pale  in ' 
diabetes,  milky  from  admixture  with  chyle,  dark  red  and  smoky  from 
the  presence  of  blood,  or  blood  pigment,  or  it  may  have  a  greenish  hue 
from  the  presence  of  bile.  The  varying  colours  of  normal  urine  do  not 
depend  on  different  pigments,  but  on  different  degrees  of  dilution  of 
the  one  pigment,  urobilin,  derived  from  the  alimentary  canal  and 
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identical  with  bilirubin  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  134).  Urine  may  also  have  a 
bluish  tint  from  the  presence  of  indigo-blue,  derived  from  indican  (Vol. 
I.  p.  136,  and  p.  109-10). 

To  determine  the  compoedtioii  of  the  urine,  all  that  is  passed  in  twenty-four  hours 
must  be  collected  and  mixed  and  an  analysis  made  of  the  mixed 
urine.  This  proceeding  is  necessary  because  the  composition 
of  the  urine,  as  will  be  seen,  is  subject  to  considerable  vari- 
ations during  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  secreted  by  a 
healthy  adult  man  varies  from  1500  to  2000  c.cm.,  and  by  an 
adult  woman  about  400  or  500  c.  cm.  less.  The  specific  gravity, 
as  determined  by  a  urinometer,  Fig.  221,  varies  from  1015  to 
1025,  taking  distilled  water  as  1000,  and  it  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  solid  matter  dissolved  in  it.  Each  degree  of 
the  urinometer  represents  about  2*33  of  solid  matter  in  1000 
parts.  Hence  if  we  multiply  the  last  two  figures  of  the  sp.  gr.  by 
2*33  we  obtain  the  total  amount  in  1000  parts  {ChriatiwiCa  for' 
mula).  For  example,  if  the  sp.  gr.  be  1017,  then  17  x  2*33= 
39*61  grms.  in  1000  parts,  and  if  the  amount  passed  in  twenty- 

1700x39*61 
four   hours  be  1700   c.cm.,  then T^n^ =67 '33    grms. 

F  221  — Urin  t"*  ^®  formula  may  be  made  still  more  simple ;  thus,  in  the 
floatii^'in  a  testing  example  given: — 17  x  2*33  x  '1700=67*33— that  is  to  say, 
^^^^^  multiply  the  last  two  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  2*33 

and  the  quotient  by  the  figures  expressing  the  total  quantity  with  a  decimal  point 
before  the  first  figure. 

The  student  is  recommended  to  make  himself  practically  acquainted  in  the  labora- 
tory with  the  analysis  of  urine.  For  this  purpose  he  will  require :  (1)  test  tubes ; 
(2)  spirit  lamp  or  gas  flame ;  (3)  filter  paper;  (4)  fimnels  and  stands;  (5)  litmus  paper, 
red  and  blue ;  (6)  turmeric  paper;  (7)  nitric  acid ;  (8)  fuming  nitric  acid ;  (9)  strong 
acetic  acid ;  (10)  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash;  (11)  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  ;  (12)  Fehling*s  solution  (Vol.  I.  p.  152) ;  (13)  Nylander's  solution,  con- 
sisting of  2  parts  of  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  and  4  parts  of  Rochelle  salts,  dissolved 
in  100  parts  of  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda ;  (14)  chloroform  ;  (15)  ether ; 
(16)  alcohol ;  (17)  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron ;  (18)  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  (19) 
cane  sugar ;  (20)  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  ;  (21)  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  ; 
(22)  strong  solution  of  ammonia ;  (23)  a  few  porcelain  lids ;  (24)  a  few  beakers ; 
(25)  glass  rods ;  (26)  a  10  ccm.  pipette. 

It  is  convenient  to  estimate  the  amount  of  certain  constituents  of  the  urine  by 
volumetric  processes.  These  consist  in  submitting  the  substance  to  be  estimated 
to  certain  well-known  reactions,  using  for  such  reactions  solutions  of  known 
strength,  and,  from  the  quantity  of  solution  employed,  calculating  the  weight  of 
the  substance  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  laws  of  equivalence. 
We  require  in  every  volumetric  process: 

1.  A  solution  of  the  re-agent,  the  chemical  equivalence  of  which  is  accurately 
known.     This  is  the  standard  solution  (symbol  S.S.). 

2.  A  graduated  vessel  from  which  portions  of  the  fluid  contained  in  it  may  be 
accurately  delivered — the  burette. 
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3.  The  decompoflition  which  the  Bolntion  prodaces  with  any  given  substance  is 
nsnally  of  sach  a  character  that  its  termination  is  nnmistakabie  to  the  eye,  and 
thereby  the  quantity  of  the  substance  with  which  it  has  combined  accurately 
determined.  Occasionally,  however,  we  use  another  solution,  which  produces  a 
characteristic  reaction  with  the  standard  solution,  and  which  thus  informs  us 
when  we  have  added  excess  of  the  standard  solution.  This  is  termed  the 
iwUcaior, 

Apparatva  required:  1.  Qraduated  PipetUa, — Containing  50,  20,  15,  10,  4,  3 
ccm. 

2.  FUmhs  and  Jars. — Graduated  from  *1  litre  to  5  litres. 

3.  Mohr^a  BweUe, — This  instrument  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  graduated  into 
tenths  of  a  a  cm.  and  provided  below  with  a  caoutchouc  tube,  is  closed  by  a  spring 
clamp,  or  with  a  glass  stopcock.  Two  or  more  of  these  may  be  fixed  into  a 
wooden  or  iron  frame. 

In  use,  the  burette  is  filled  up  to  zero  with  the  S.S.,  the  urine  to  be  tested 
measured  out  into  the  glass  beaker,  and  the  S.S.  allowed  to  run  out  into  the  glass 
beaker  by  pressing  on  the  clip,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment  to  drop 
into  it,  until  the  proper  quantity  has  been  added.  (The  volumetrical  fluid 
is  usually  placed  in  the  burette,  and  the  urine  in  a  beaker  or  porcelain 
capsule,  but  occasionally,  as  in  the  diabetic  sugar  process,  the  reverse  is  the 
case.) 

When  the  urine  to  be  tested  has  been  measured,  and  the  burette  filled  with  the 
S.S.,  we  first  of  all  allow  the  solution  to  run  slowly  out,  and  at  last  to  pass  drop  by 
drop  into  the  urine,  until  the  operation  is  completed.  When  the  point  of  com- 
pletion is  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  fluid,  by  some  distinct  reaction,  or  by  the  use 
of  an  indiaUor,  we  are  sure  that  the  experiment  is  complete ;  but  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  then  we  must  test  the  mixture  again  and  again  until  the  right  point  has 
been  attained. 

The  constituents  of  the  urine  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — (1)  nitro- 
genous, (2)  non-nitrogenous,  (3)  pigments,  (4)  salts,  and  (5)  gases. 


(1)  Nitrogenous. 

a.  Urea,  CH^NjO,  is  the  nitrogenous  matter  most  abundant  in  the 
urine,  varying  from  2*5  to  3-2  per  cent.  The  amount  eliminated  daily 
is  from  25  to  30  grms.  For  each  kilog.  of  body  weight  the  following 
quantities  are  formed  in  children :  From  3  to  6  years,  1  grm;  from  8 
to  11  years,  '8  grm.;  from  13  to  16  years,  '04  to  -6  grm.  The 
general  characters  of  the  substance  have  already  been  described. 
Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

If  a  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  added  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  urea, 
a  white  amorphous  precipitate  is  formed,  having  a  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  2C0N  A«4Hg0.2N0|,  and  a  slight  yellow  tinge  indicates  the  formation 
11.  2  0 
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Fio.  222. 


of  mercuric  Bubnitrate,  after  all  the  urea  has  been  precipitated.  This  is  the  re- 
aotioD  on  which  Liebig*8  volumetric  method  for  the 
estimation  of  urea  is  based,  but,  as  it  yields  only 
approximately  accurate  results  after  the  elimination, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  several  sources  of  error,  it  is 
not  of  much  service  to  the  physiologist.  The  most 
efficient  method  is  by  the  hypobromite  of  soda 
process,  devised  by  Enop  and  Httfner,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  reaction  CONjH4  +  3NaBrO=COa+N,+ 
2HsO  +  3NaBr.  The  carbonic  acid  set  free  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  from  the 
volume  of  nitrogen  liberated  the  amount  of  urea  is 
calculated.  A  convenient  form  of  the  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  222.  It  consists  of  a  burette  of  60 
ccm.  capacity.  The  upper  end  of  the  burette, 
guarded  by  a  stopcock,  communicates  by  an  india- 
rubber  tube  with  the  evolution  bottle,  /,  the  capa- 
city of  which  is  about  75  ccm.  The  re-agent  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  100  grms.  of  caustic  soda  in 
250  ccm.  of  water,  27  ccm.  of  this  solution  are 
placed  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  2*5  ccm.  of 
bromine  added,  and  the  mixture  dilated  to  150 
ccm.  The  latter  constitutes  a  solution  of  hypobromite  of  soda.  Into  the  evolu- 
tion flask  we  now  place  a  small  tube,  g,  containing  5  ccm.  of  the  urine,  and  20 
ccm.  of  the  hypobromite  solution  are  poured  round  it  in/.  The  cork  is  pressed 
into  the  evolution  bottle,  and,  by  opening  the  stopcock  at  the  top  of  the  burette, 
the  latter  is  so  adjusted  that  the  level  of  water  in  the  burette  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  tube  6,  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the  burette  by  the  tube  c.  The 
evolution  bottle  is  then  tilted,  so  that  the  urine  mixes  with  the  hypobromite 
solution ;  brisk  action  takes  place,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  coming  off,  and  the 
cylinder  (6)  is  lowered  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  level  in  the 
burette  and  in  the  cylinder  (6)  the  same.  The  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the 
caustic  soda,  and  the  nitrogen  collects  in  the  burette.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  the  adjustment  of  levels  is  again  made,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
ccm.  is  read  off,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the  temperature  are 
also  noted.  If  the  latter  precaution  is  not  used  there  may  be  an  error  of  *1 
per  cent. 

Let  Y'  be  the  volume  of  nitrogen  at  standard  temperature,  O"*  C,  and  standard 
pressure,  760  mm.,  V  be  the  volume  of  the  gas  observed,  B,  the  barometric  pressure 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  W,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  in  mm.  at 
the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  d,  the  co-efficient  of  the  expansion  of  a  gas 

V  (B  -  W) 
for  each  degree  C.  ('00366),  ^  the  observed  temperature.    Then  "^'=750    t\+^\' 

For  example,  suppose  30  ccm.  of  N  were  collected  at  15°  C.  and  740  B.P.  the 
volume  of  the  gas  at  0°  G.  and  760  mm.  pressure  will  be 
30(740-12-677)       30x727  323    21819*690 


760  (1  +  -00366  X  15) "  760  x  1-0649" 


801724  =V -27-23  ccm.i 


^  To  make  the  above  calculation,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  tension  of  aqueous 
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(6)  Uric  add,  G5H4N4O3,  the  general  characters  of  which  have  been 
described  in  VoL  I.  p.  97,  d,  seq,,  exists  in  urine  to  the  extent  of  -05 
per  cent.,  and  about  '7  grm.  are  eliminated  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  chiefly  in  oombination  with  bases  forming  neutral  urate  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  the  mine,  or  acid  urates  of  soda  and  potash  (chiefly  the  first), 
which  fall  as  a  precipitate  in  the  cold  in  acid  urine.  By  the  uric  acid 
uniting  with  ammonia  in  alkaline  urine,  urate  of  ammonia  falls  as  a  preci- 
pitate. Urate  of  lime  may  be  deposited  from  an  alkaline  urine.  Uric  acid 
may  also  exist  in  a  free  condition  and  is  deposited  in  acid  urine.  Uric  acid  may  [ 
be  readily  demonstrated  in  urine  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  urine,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  appears  in  the  crystalline  forms  seen  in  VoL 
L  Fig.  35,  p.  100.  Uric  acid  is  soluble  in  cold  water  to  the  extent  of 
only  1  in  1100,  and  in  hot  water  of  1  in  126.  Consequently  when  the  urine  cools  it 
is  deposited,  if  present  in  the  free  state  beyond  the  amount  soluble  in  the  cold,  in 
a  given  volume  of  urine.  It  is  not  often  important  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  uric  acid,  but  various  methods  have  been  employed,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  best.  The  following  solution  'u  prepared  :  1  part  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  2 
parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  4  parts  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  '924),  and  8  parts  of  water. 
Mix  250  ccm.  of  urine  with  50  c.cm.  of  this  mixture  and  filter.  Add  to  the 
filtrate  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  a  precipitate  ceases  to  be 
formed.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  contains  all  the  uric  and  phosphoric  acids 
(the  chlorides  being  kept  in  solution  by  the  ammonia).  It  is  collected  and 
washed  with  dilute  ammonia.  A  warm  solution  of  potassic  sulphide  is  added, 
forming  urate  of  potash  which  passes  into  solution.  Filter,  add  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  evaporate,  in  a  warm  bath.  The  uric  acid 
crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  washed  with  water,  dried  at  40**  C, 
and  then  treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  remove  adhering  sulphur,  and  lastly, 
treated  with  ether.    They  are  thus  obtained  pure,  and  they  may  then  be  weighed. 

(c)  Kreatinin,  C4H7N3O  (anhydrous),  or  C4H7N3O.2H2O  (efflorescing), 
(Vol.  I.  p.  94)  may  be  found  in  urine  to  the  amount  of  *1  per  cent,  and 
from  1*7  to  2-1  grms.  are  excreted  daily.^ 

vapour  at  temperatures  varying  from  lO*"  C.  to  25""  C.    This  is  given  in  mm.  of 
mercury  in  the  following  table  :— 
10' C,    9126  14'' C,     11-882 

11  „      9-761  15   „      12-677 

12  „     10-421  16    „      13-619 

13  „     11-130  17    „      14-409 

Then  1  grm.  of  urea  contains  -46666  grm.  of  N,  and  the  volume  of  this  gas  is 

3727  ccm.  at  0**  G.  and  760  mm.  pressure ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the  N  is  never  set 

free,  we  may  take  the  volume  of  N  in  1  grm.  of  urea  as  343 '3  ccm.  ;  and  27-23 

27-23 
com.  will  represent  of  urea  343:3= '^793  grm.   of    urea  in  5  ccm.  of  urine. 

Suppose  the  total  quantity  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours  to  be  1500  ccm.  then 
*0793  X  300=23*79  grms.,  the  total  quantity,  or  about  1*586  per  cent. 

^  6.  S.  Johnson  on  «  Kreatinins."    Proceed.  Roy.  Sac.  voL  zlii.  p.  368. 


18-  C, 

16*351 

22-a, 

19*675 

19  „ 

16*345 

23  „ 

20-909 

20  „ 

17-396 

24  „ 

22-211 

21  „ 

18-505 

25  „ 

23-582 
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TluB  sabstance  haa  a  redncing  action  on  cupric  oxide,  a  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  testing  for  sugar.  Thus  Johnson  states  that  the  amount  of  kreatinin 
in  normal  urine  will  reduce  cupric  oxide  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the 
reduction  effected  by  '43  to  *51  grain  of  glucose  per  fluid  ounce.  In  this 
reducing  action  the  uric  acid  also  takes  part.  Complete  precipitation  of  the 
reducing  substances  is  effected  in  forty-eight  hours  by  adding  to  freah  urine 
^th  of  its  volume  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  and  then 
Jth  of  its  volume  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  The 
precipitate,  which  contains  no  reducing  agent  except  uric  acid,  is  filtered 
off,  and  then  the  mercury  salt  of  the  reducing  base  begins  to  be  deposited 
from  the  filtrate  in  about  half  an  hour.  This  also  is  filtered  off,  suspended 
in  cold  water,  and  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  compound  is  thus 
dissolved,  mercuric  sulphide  being  formed,  and  the  fluid  becomes  acid.  The 
hydrochloride  of  kreatinin  may  thus  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  The 
kreatinin  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  hydrochloride  with  excess  of  lead 
hydrate  without  heat,  depositing  in  the  alkaline  filtrate  in  large  square  plates, 
with  bevelled  edges.  (Johnson's  process.)  To  detect  kreatinin,  add  to  the  urine 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitro-prusside  of  soda,  and  afterwards  alittie  of  a  weak 
solution  of  caustic  soda  till  a  reddish  hue  appear.  The  red  colour  is  soon  lost,  but 
if  the  solution  is  now  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  a  greenish  tinge  appears, 
which  changes  to  blue.     (WeyPs  test.) 

(d)  OxaluHc  add^  CjH^NgO^,  is  an  oxidation  product  of  uric  acid,  and 
it  may  exist  in  minute  quantity  in  urine  (Vol.  I.  p.  88). 

(e)  StUphocya/nic  add,  CNHS,  or  rather  sulphocyanides,  have  been  found 
to  the  amount  of  from  -003  to  -01  per  cent.  (Vol.  I.  p.  97). 

(/)  Hijfpuric  acid,  CgHgNO^j  (Vol.  I.  p.  104),  exists  in  human  urine 
if  the  individual  has  taken  benzoic  acid  either  in  food  or  as  a  drug,  and 
it  may  then  be  found  to  the  extent  of  '02  to  '06  per  cent.  Salkowski 
obtained  -087  to  '204  grm.  per  day  from  dogs  weighing  from  15  to  24 
kilogs.     It  may  be  readily  prepared  from  the  urine  of  a  horse  or  cow. 

Boil  the  urine  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  filter  and  evaporate  to  -^th  of  its 
bulk,  and  when  cold  acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Brownish  yellow  crystals 
separate,  having  the  form  seen  in  Fig.  38,  p.  105,  Vol.  I.  Hippurate  of  zinc  is 
obtained  by  treating  fresh  urine  with  excess  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  evaporating  and 
filtrating.  The  amount  can  be  determined  by  weighing.  For  tests  see  VoL  I.  p. 
105. 

{g)  Xanthin  bodies. — Certain  bodies  related  to  xanthin  may  appear  in 
urine  to  the  extent  of  "01  to  •!  per  cent. 

These  are :  hypoxanthin,  or  sarcin,  C5H4N4O ;  xanthin,  CgH4N40, ;  methyl- 
xanthin,  or  heteroxanthin,  CJ3,^fi2f  paraxanthin,  or  dimethylxanthin,  C7H3N4O3; 
and  guanin,  Qfi^fi.  They  are  all  colourless,  crystalline  bodies,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Weidel's  reaction  is  as  follows  :— 
Add  to  the  fluid  a  few  drops  of  chlorine  water  and  nitric  acid,  place  under  a  glass 
cover  containing  vapoar  of  ammonia,  and  a  beautiful  rose-red  colour  is  produced. 
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{h)  Kyanuric  acid,  or  oxychinolincarbonic  add,  C^HgO.COOH.N,  occurs 
in  the  urine  of  the  dog,  and  separates  in  the  form  of  needle-like  crystals 
(or  prisms)  after  the  addition  to  the  urine  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid. 

(2)  Non-Nitrogenous. 

(a)  Oxalic  add,  CjHgO^  (Vol.  I.  p.  166),  occurs  in  urine  as  oxalate  of 
lime  after  the  ingestion  of  articles  of  food  containing  it,  such  as  rhubarl), 
spinage,  apples,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  it  is  usually  abundant  in  the  urine  of 
herbivora,  even  to  the  extent  of  10  to  14  per  cent  It  may  also  be 
found  in  urine  in  small  amount,  even  when  no  articles  of  food  contain- 
ing it  have  formed  part  of  the  diet.  In  these  circumstances,  the  urine 
of  a  dog  fed  entirely  on  flesh  yielded  -02  grms.  per  day  (Auerbach).  It 
is  easily  detected  by  the  octahedral  or  dumb-bell-shaped  crystals  (Fig. 
65,  p.  166,  VoL  L). 

It  may  be  estimated  quantitatively  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
but  the  following  process  by  Lehmann  is  readily  carried  out.  Filter  and  evaporate 
100  ccm.  of  urine,  add  60  per  cent,  alcohol  to  the  residue,  and  shake  up  with 
ether.  The  extract  of  alcohol  and  ether  deposits  a  sediment,  insoluble  in  water, 
which  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

(6)  Glycerine-phosphoric  add,  CgH^POg  (Vol.  I.  p.  82),  has  been  found 
in  very  small  amount  in  urine. 

(c)  Lactic  adds,  C3H0O3,  belonging  to  the  ethylidene  division,  have 
been  found  in  urine  in  small  quantities.     (See  Vol.  I.  p.  165.) 

(d)  FhendstUphuric  add,  C(jH50.S02.0H,  united  to  potassium,  form- 
ing phenol-sulphate  of  potassium,  also  may  exist  in  urine  in  very  small 
amount,  -  "001  grm.  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  may  be  much 
increased  by  a  rich  vegetable  diet,  or  by  the  ingestion  of  phenol  (carbolic 
acid) — even  to  the  extent  of  "17  to  -34  grm.  in  twenty-four  hours. 

(e)  Kresdsulphuric  add,  C7H7O.SO2.OH,  united  to  potassium,  exists  in 
human  urine  in  traces,  but  it  is  found  in  larger  quantities  in  the  urine 
of  herbivora. 

(/)  Brenzcatechinsvlphuric  add,  CgH4.(HO)2.0.S02,  has  been  found 
in  a  child's  urine  and  in  the  urine  of  the  horse.  The  surface 
layers  of  the  urine  containing  it  become  very  dark  in  decomposing.  It 
reduces  cupric  oxide.  The  ingestion  of  pyrogallic  acid,  salicin,  and 
hydrochinon,  increases  the  amount.  Traces  of  paroxyphenylacetic  add, 
CaH4.OH.CH5.COOH,  have  been  found  in  human  urine  (VoL  L  p.  149). 

(g)  VdaiUe  fatty  adds,  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  etc.,  are  found  in  very 
small  amount  in  urine  (-02  per  cent),  especially  if  slightly  foetid.    They 
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probably  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  matters.    They 
have  been  found  in  most  cases  of  leukaemia  and  in  many  of  diabetes. 

(3)  Pigments. 

These  have  already  been  described  in  Vol.  I.  p.  134,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  refer  to  a  few  points  of  practical  importance. 

(a)  Urobilin^  or  hydrobiliruhinf  CggH^^N^O^,  may  be  prepared  from  urine 
by  the  following  process  devised  by  Jaffe* — 

Render  20  litres  of  high  coloured  urine  alkaline  with  ammonia,  filter,  add  to 
filtrate  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  again  filter.  Wash  the  zinc 
precipitate  with  cold  water  then  with  hot  water,  then  boil  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
dry  at  a  low  heat.  Powder  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  ammonia,  and  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  Collect  the  precipitate,  add  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  rub  it  up  with  alcohol,  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  filter.  Shake  up  the  alcoholic  solution  with  its  own  volume  of  chloroform, 
then  add  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Draw  off  the  chloroform  solution  of  urobilin 
with  a  pipette,  shake  up  with  water,  distil  off  the  chloroform,  and  the  resinous 
mass  obtained  is  urobilin.  As  to  its  spectroscopic  characters,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  136, 
and  Frontispiece  Plate,  Vol.  I.  spectrum  No.  16.  The  average  amount  of  urobilin 
separated  in  twenty-four  hours  has  not  been  estimated. 

(6)  IndicaUy  or  indoloxylsulphaie  of  potassium,  CgHgNKSO^,  as  it  exists 
in  urine  (Vol.  I.  p.  135),  may  be  readily  prepared  from  the  urine  of  the 
horse.    It  is  sometimes  called  uroglaudn. 

Concentrate  300  ccm.  to  a  syrup,  extract  the  syrup  with  alcohol,  distil  off  the 
alcohol,  and  shake  up  residue  with  ether.  Remove  the  crystals  of  hippuric  acid 
that  have  formed,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water.  Add  to  the  fluid  a  strong  solu- 
tion first  of  neutral  and  then  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  then  add  ammonia  and  set  it 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Collect  the  precipitate,  suspend  in  water,  and  pass 
carbonic  acid  through  the  fluid  for  half  an  hour.  Filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol,  pass  through  the  alcoholic  solution 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  separate  the  lead,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  impure  indican  is  obtained. 

It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  either  in  the  urine  of  the  dog  or  of 
the  horse  by  mixing  the  urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  till  a 
blue  colour  appears,  and  lastly,  shaking  up  with  chloroform.  A  chloro- 
form solution  of  indigo  blue  is  thus  obtained.  The  rationale  of  the 
process  is  that  in  the  reaction  an  oxidation  occurs  and  indoloxylsulphate 
of  potash  splits  up  into  oxindol  (which  becomes  indigo  blue)  and 
sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  uniting  with  the  potassium  present. 
2C8HeNKS04  -h  O2  =  Cie  H^o  N^O^  +  2(KHS0 J. 

^Salkowski,  op.  dt,  a.  167. 
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(c)  Skaiohxylsulphaie  of  poiassiumf  C^HgNElSO^,  may  also  exist  in 
urine.  It  gives  a  violet  instead  of  a  blue  with  the  indican  test  above 
described. 

(d)  Urohasmatin  is  a  pigment  foond  by  MacMunn  in  cases  of  Addison's 
disease  and  in  rheumatic  fever.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  See  also  present 
volume  p.  177.) 

(e)  Vrochromey  urornelanin,  etc.,  are  pigmentary  matters  obtained  by 
Thudichum  from  urine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  constitute 
normal  pigments.     They  are  probably  derivatives  of  urobilin. 

(4)  Salta 

Under  this  head  we  shall  include  chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates, 
iron,  ammonia,  and  silicic  acid. 

(a)   Chlorides  (see  Vol.  L  p.  83). — The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
urine  is  chiefly  united  to  the  base  sodium,  so  that  an  adult  man  excretes  \ 
in  twenty-four  hours  from  15  to  20  grms.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the 
amount  being  determined  chiefly  by  the  quantity  introduced  in  food. . 
The  amount  in  urine  may  be  taken  as  1   per  cent    The  amount  i 
diminishes  in  certain  inflammatory  conditions,  increasing  about  the  i 
period  of  crisis,  and  then  increasing  to  even  beyond  the  normal  amount 
after  the  crisis  is  over.     Thus,  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  the  amount  feU 
to  about  1  to  1-6  grm.  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  day  of  the  crisis  it 
rose  to  7 '87  grms.,  and  in  the  two  following  days  it  rose  to  16*18  grms. 
Chloride  of  calcium  also  exists,  inasmuch  as  there  is  more  chlorine  in 
the  urine  than  can  be  saturated  by  the  sodium.     There  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  white  cardy  precipitate  when  added  to  urine.  This 
consists  chiefly  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  it  also  con- 
tains phosphate  of  silver.  To  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  latter,  make  the 
urine  strongly  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add.  The  existence  . 
of  sodium  in  the  urine  is  shown  by  a  few  drops  on  a  platinum  wire  giving  a  yellow  , 
colour  to  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  and  potassium  by  giving  a  yellow  precipitate  i 
of  octahedral  crystals  of  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum  on  adding 
a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  of  platinum  to  an  acid  solution  of  the  ash  of  urine. 
To  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorides,  the  following  process  by  Yolhard  may  be 
followed.  (1)  The  S.S.  is  prepared  by  dissolving  29-075  grms.  of  pure  nitrate  of 
silver  in  sufficient  dUtilled  water  to  make  1,000  com.  Triturate  this  with  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  of  10  grms.  of  the  salt  to  1,000  ccm.  of  distilled 
water,  so  as  to  find  the  volume  of  the  S.S.  of  nitrate  of  silver  required  to  pre- 
cipitate a  certain  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution, 
and  add,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  amount  of  distilled  water  to  the  S.S.  to  make  its 
value  such  that  1  ccm.  =  '010  grm.  of  NaCl  or  -006  of  CL  (2)  Next  prepare  a 
solution  of  yellow  neutral  chromate  of  potassium,  10  grms.  in  90  grms.  of  distilled 
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water.  Place  2  com.  of  the  oriDe  in  a  small  glass,  add  a  few  drops  of  solutioii  (2), 
and  drop  in  S.S.  from  a  burette.  When  a  drop  falls  in,  a  red  precipitate  of 
chromate  of  silver  is  formed,  which  disappears  on  agitation,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  Add  drops  of  S.S.  from  burette  till  all  the 
chlorine  has  been  precipitated,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  red  colour  of  the  chromate 
of  silver  persisting,  so  that  the  fluid  becomes  red.  So  long  as  any  chlorine  exists 
in  the  fluid,  the  red  chromate  of  silver  disappears,  but  when  all  the  chlorine  has 
been  precipitated,  the  red  colour  persists.  On  the  appearance  of  the  faintest 
orange  red,  stop.  Test  the  colour  by  daylight,  and  not  by  lamp  or  gaslight.  If 
the  amount  of  chlorides  is  very  small,  use  8  or  10  c.cm.  of  urine.  Read  off  the 
number  of  ccm.  of  S.S.  used,  and  make  the  following  calculation  :  1  c.cm.  of  S.S. 
=  -010  grm.  of  NaCl.  If  1  ccm.  of  S.S.  had  been  used  to  precipitate  all  the 
chloride  in  2  ccm.  of  urine,  these  2  ccm.  would  contain  *010  of  chloride,  .*.  1  ccm. 
of  urine  =  "OOS  and  n  ccm.  of  urine  would  contain  *005  n.    Let  6  =  number  of  ccm. 

of  S.S.   used,   then   'OOS  x  n  x  6  =  amount   of   NaCl,  that  is  —5- xn6=— —  x»6 

=  — ^,  or  multiply  the  number  of  ccm.  of  urine  passed  by  the  number  of  c.cm.  of 

S.S.  and  divide  by  200.  Suppose  a  person  passed  2000  c.cm.  of  urine  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  2  c.cm.  of  S.S.  were  required  to  obtain  the  reaction  ;  then, 
2000x2 


200 


'  =  20grms.  of  NaCL 


(h)  PhosfphaUs, — The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  is  in  combination 
with  the  alkalies  and  with  the  alkaline  earths.  Thus  we  find  the  acid 
and  basic  phosphates  of  sodium  and  potassium  (NagHPO^,  NaH^PO^, 
K3HPO4,  and  KH2PO4),  and  the  phosphates  of  lime  (Ca32P04),  and  of 
magnesia  (Mg32P04),and  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  in  alkaline 
urine  (NH^MgjPO^  +  GHgO)  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  42).  From  2-5  to  3  gnns.  of 
phosphoric  acid  are  excreted  daily  by  an  adult.  In  four  researches  on 
the  amount  passed  by  an  adult,  it  was  found  to  be  2*857  grms.  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  was  distributed  as  follows : — 1*937  grm.  to  the 
alkalies,  and  937  grm.  to  the  alkaline  earths.  Of  the  *937  grm.,  about 
•627  was  combined  with  magnesia,  and  *310  with  lime. 

Phosphates  are  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  by 
ammonia,  by  caustic  potash,  by  caustic  soda,  by  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron 
(yellowish  white),  and  by  molybdate  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  (canary  yellow). 
If  we  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  then  a  little  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  to  urine,  a  lemon  yellow  precipitate  is  formed  as  follows :  nrO(N03)| 
+NaaHP04  =  UrOHP04+2  (NaNOj).  The  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  uranium 
has  a  molecular  weight  of  868,  of  which  71  consist  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  Vfi^ 
or  98  of  phosphoric  acid,  HSPO4.  Upon  this  reaction,  the  best  process  for  the 
estimation  of  phosphates  is  founded.  The  phosphate  of  uranium  thrown  down 
appears  as  a  whitish-yellow  precipitate ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  add, 
but  soluble  in  mineral  acids.  The  exact  point  of  the  completion  of  the  reaction 
cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  fluid ;  consequently,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
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whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  has  been  precipitated,  a  small  excess  of  uranic  oxide 
most  be  added,  the  presence  of  this  salt  being  shown  by  the  sensitive  reaction  of 
the  salts  of  nranic  oxide  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  gives  a  reddish, 
brown  precipitate.    The  ferrocyanide  of  potassiam  thus  serves  as  an  indiccUor. 

(a)  Standard  Phospfiorie  Acid  SoltUion, — 50  ccm.  of  it  should  contain  0*1  grm. 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Crystals  of  pure  sodium  phosphate  are  rubbed  down  fine, 
dried  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  10*085  grms.  dissolved  in  1000  ccm.  of 
water.  50  ccm.  of  this  solution  contain  O'l  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid. 
*'(&)  Acetate  of  Soda  SotiUion. — It  has  been  found  that  0*5  grm.  of  acetate  of  soda 
is  sufficient  for  50  ccm.  of  urine.  Consequently,  100  grms.  of  acetate  of  soda  are 
dissolved  in  900  ccm.  of  water,  and  the  solution  brought  up  to  1000  ccm.  by  the 
addition  of  100  ccm.  of  concentrated  acetic  acid.  In  the  volumetrical  process, 
50  ccm.  of  urine  are  treated  with  5  ccm.  of  this  acid  solution  of  acetate  of  soda, 
(c)  SoliUion  of  Uranic  Oxide. — Uranic  oxide  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  the 
solution  diluted,  and  its  strength  tested  with  the  standard  phosphate  of  soda 
solution  (a).  1  ccm.  should  precipitate  0*005  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid.  50  ccm; 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  solution  (a) =0*1  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid,  would  conse- 
quently require  20  ccm.  of  the  uranic  oxide  solution  ;  this  solution,  therefore, 
contains  0*4023  grm.  of  uranic  oxide  for  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid, 
and,  secondly,  a  slight  excess  of  uranic  oxide  for  the  indication  of  the  completion 
of  the  reaction. 

50  ccm.  of  the  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  require  20  ccm.  of  the  uranic  oxide 
solution,  which,  again,  must  indicate  and  precipitate  0*005  grm.  of  phosphoric 
acid.  If,  for  example,  we  employ  18*0  ccm.  of  the  uranic  oxide  solution  to  50 
ccm.  of  phosphoric  acid  solution,  we  must  add  to  each  180  ccm.  of  the  same  20 
ccm.  of  water.  For  this  purpose,  measure  off  1  litre  of  the  uranic  oxide  solution, 
and  add  the  quantity  of  water  required.  In  the  case  supposed,  111*2  ccm.  of 
water  must  be  added  to  1000  ccm.  of  uranic  oxide  solution  to  produce  the  required 
degree  of  strength. 

Thus,  if  we  have  a  second  time  used  19*8  ccm.  of  uranic  oxide  solution  to  50 
ccm.  of  phosphoric  acid  solution  (0*1  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid),  we  add  to  each 
198  ccm.  of  the  same,  2  ccm.  of  water,  and  make  a  new  and  final  test  with  the 
phosphate  of  soda  solution. 

The  uranic  oxide  solution,  each  ccm.  of  which  precipitates  '005  grm.  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  which  also  contains  a  small  excess  of  uranic  oxide  for  the  final 
reaction,  must  contain  20*3  grms.  of  pure  uranic  oxide  in  a  litre. 

Place  50  ccm.  of  filtered  urine  in  a  beaker  ;  add  to  it  5  ccm.  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  acetate ;  drop  in  standard  solution  of  uranium  acetate,  until  a  drop  gives 
a  faint  brown  colour  when  mixed  with  a  drop  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  on  a  porce- 
lain plate ;  boil  and  test  again.  If  necessary,  add  a  few  drops  more  of  the  S.  8. ,  until 
the  brown  colour  again  appears  immediately  on  testing.  Then,  if  to  precipitate  all 
the  phosphates  in  50  ccm.  of  urine,  we  used  1  ccm.  of  S.S.,  the  50  ccm.  would 

*005 
contain  *005  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid.    1  ccm.  of  urine  would  contain  -ctt)  ^^^  ^ 

com.  of  urine  would  contain       f*^^.    If,  in  place  of  one,  x  number  of  ccm.  of 

S.8.  were  »«d.  then  :5«5^=pho.phoricacid=^=-«^.  or  multiply 
the  total  amount  of  urine  by  the  number  of  ccm.  of  S.S.  used,  and  divide  by 
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The  followiog  is  the  process  for  estimating  the  amonnt  of  phosphoric  acid  united 
with  the  alkaline  earths.  Take  100  c.  cm.  of  filtered  urine,  and  make  it  alkaline  with 
ammonia.  The  earthy  phosphates  are  thus  precipitated.  Let  the  urine  stand 
for  twelve  hours.  Collect  the  earthy  phosphates  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with 
ammonia  water.  Wash  precipitate  into  a  heaker ;  heat  and  dissolve  in  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid.  Add  5  ccm.  of  acetate  of  sodium  solution,  and  add  water  to 
make  up  volume  to  50  ccm.  Proceed  with  acetate  of  uranium  solution  as  before, 
and  make  the  necessary  calculation. 

Taking  the  previous  example,  we  find  that  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  i» 
3*6  grms.  The  phosphoric  acid  with  the  eart&s  required  10  ccm.  of  S.S.  There* 
fore,  *010x5s*05  grms.  in  100  ccm.  of  urine.  The  patient  passed  1800  ccm. 
Therefore,  in  1800  ccm.  we  find,  of  phosphoric  acid  united  to  the  alkaline  earths, 
*9,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  with  alkalies,  2*7  grms. 

(c)  Sulphates  (VoL  I.  p.  43). — The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine  eristft 
partly  in  combination  with  potassium  and  sodium  forming  sulphates, 
and  it  is  partly  in  combination  in  such  bodies  as  phenolsulphates  and 
indoloxylsulphates  of  potassium,  and  probably  also  in  other  aromatic 
substances  met  with  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine. 

The  larger  proportion  is  in  combination  with  the  alkalies.  From  2  to  2*5  grms. 
of  sulphnrio  acid  are  eliminated  daily  by  a  healthy  man.  Sulphuric  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphate  of  barium  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate 
of  baryta  to  urine.  To  estimate  the  total  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  proceed  as 
follows  :  mix  100  ccm.  of  filtered  urine  with  5  ccm.  of  hydrochloric  acid'(8p.  gr. 
1*12),  add  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  be  formed. 
Warm  over  a  water  bath  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle.  Filter  through 
many  layers  of  filter  paper,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  water  and 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  Collect  the  sulphate  of  barium  carefully  from  the  filter 
with  a  glass  rod  into  a  platinum  capsule  ;  heat  this  to  redness  till  quite  hot ;  oool 
and  weigh.  The  weight  will  give  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  To  estimate 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  organic  bodies,  the  following  method 
by  Salkowski  is  the  best.  Mix  100  ccm.  of  urine  with  100  ccm.  of  an  alkaline 
barium  solution,  consisting  of  2  vols,  of  a  saturated  solution  of  barium  hydrate 
and  1  vol.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  barium  chloride,  and  filter.  Take  100 
ccm.  of  the  clear  filtrate  (containing  50  ccm.  of  urine),  acidify  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  keep  the  fluid  over  a  water  bath  for  several  hours.  Then  collect  the 
filtrate  and  proceed  as  above  described  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  sulphuric 
acid.  As  233  parts  of  barium  sulphate  contain  98  parts  of  H^O^,  or  80  parts  of 
SO),  or  32  parts  of  S,  the  quantity  of  each  of  these  in  the  precipitate  of  sulphate 

98  80 

of  barium  is  readUy  calculated.      Thus  ^='4206  for  HjS04,  233^'^*^^  ^ 

32 
SO),  and  933^*^^^^  ^^^  ^'     ^^^  example :  100  ccm.  of  urine  gave  -487  grm.  of 

BaS04,  then  the  H,S04=  4206  x  -487= -2048  per  cent.,  and  the  8= '13734 x  487 
=  •0669  percent.^ 

» Salkowski,  op.  cit.  s.  177. 
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(d)  Carbonic  acid  exists  occasionally  in  urine  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  more  especially  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  It  may  also  exist, 
combined  with  lime  (CaCOg),  and  magnesia  (MgCOg).  Such  a  urine 
may  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  If  effer- 
vescence occurs,  it  can  readily  be  proved  that  it  is  due  to  carbonic  acid, 
by  holding  above  the  tube  during  effervescence  a  bit  of  glass  wetted 
with  baryta  water,  when  a  white  milky  appearance  is  produced.  Urine 
that  has  undergone  the  alkaline  fermentation  contains  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

{e)  Calcium  exists  in  urine  almost  wholly  in  combination  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  a  very  small  portion  being  in  combination  with  oxalic  acid. 
The  amount  excreted  daily  has  been  found  to  vary  considerably  from 
'216  grm.  to  407  grm.,  the  mean  of  many  observations  being  -290  grm.. 
(VoL  L  p.  40). 

(/)  MagTudum  exists  as  phosphates  (Vol.  I.  p.  41). — ^From  "4  to  *b- 
grm.  are  excreted  daily  by  an  adult. 

(g)  Ammonium  (Vol.  L  p.  40). — ^Ammonia  exists  in  urine  in  the  form 
of  various  nitrogenous  substances,  which  may  be  regarded  as  ammonias, 
and  which  readily  yield  ammonia.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  urea  in 
foetid  urine.  The  quantity  of  combined  ammonia  eliminated  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  about  *7  grm.  Its  amount  appears  to  be  largely  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  diet.  Thus  with  a  vegetable  diet  an  adult  excreted 
*3998  gruL,  with  a  mixed  diet  *6422  grm.,  and  with  a  flesh  diet  '875 
grm. 

Qh)  Iron  exists  in  the  urine  to  the  extent  of  '003  to  Oil  grm.  per 
1000  ccm.  Evaporate  50  c.cm.  of  urine  in  a  platinum  capsule,  heat 
to  redness,  and  dissolve  the  ash  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  fluid 
may  then  give  a  blue  colour  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  a  red 
with  chromate  of  potasL 

(i)  Nitric  Add  and  NiiraUs. — Minute  traces  of  these  substances  have 
been  found  in  urine.  Thus  Eohmann  found  -004  to  -005  grm.  of  nitric 
acid  in  100  ccm.  of  urine. 

(5)  Gases. 

When  urine  is  introduced  into  the  vacuum  of  a  mercurial  air  pump 
(p.  328),  a  considerable  amount  of  gas  is  evolved,  from  18  to  20  vols, 
per  cent.  These  consist  of  17  to  18  vols,  of  COg,  -09  to  -1  vol.  of  0, 
and  1  to  1-25  voL  of  N,  measured  at  0'  C.  and  760  B.P.  The  carbonic 
acid  is  in  loose  combination  with  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda. 
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(6)   Abnormal  Constituents. 

(a)  Albuminous  substances. — We  may  find  in  the  urine  the  following  : — 

(1)  Albumin,— The  sabstances  classed  under  this  term  are  serum -albumin  and 
serum-globulin.  They  give  the  following  reactions: — (a)  Add  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  boil,  and  a  precipitate  appears,  and  if  much  albumin  and  nitric  acid 
be  present,  the  precipitate  may  have  a  reddish  colour,  which  becomes  yellow  on 
adding  ammonia  in  the  cold  (zantho-proteid  reaction).  (/9)  Heat  a  little  of  the 
urine  in  a  test  tube,  and  the  albumin  will  coagulate ;  if  a  turbidity  appear,  it 
may  be  due  also  to  the  presence  of  carbonates  or  of  earthy  phosphates,  but  on 
adding  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  the  turbidity  disappears  if  due  to  these  salts,  and 
it  will  remain  if  it  be  due  to  albumin.  (7)  Albumin  is  precipitated  in  the  cold 
by  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  This  is  a  good  test  if  the  urine  is 
clear.  (9)  Add  5  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  Jrd  of  the  vol.  of  the  urine  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt ;  boil,  and  the  albumin  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  floccu- 
lent  mass. 

(2)  ffemialbumose, — ^This  substance,  which  is  intermediate  in  character  between 
albumin  and  peptone,  is  not  precipitated  by  heat,  but  it  is  precipitated  by  nitric 
acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  acetic  acid  and  common 
salt,  and  all  the  precipitates  are  dissolved  on  heating.  It  may  be  discovered 
readily  by  adding  to  the  urine  common  salt  solution  and  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid;  this  precipitates  any  albumin  present.  Filter  while  warm,  and 
allow  the  filtrate  to  cool,  and  if  this  substance  be  present  the  urine  will  become 
turbid. 

(3)  Peptone. — This  substance  is  rarely  in  urine.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  any 
of  the  reactions  above  noted.  Eemove  the  two  substances,  albumin  and  hemi- 
albumose,  and  test  the  filtrate  by  the  biuret  reaction.  Add  caustic  soda  and  then 
a  few  drops  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  if  peptone  is  present  a  rose-red  colour  is 
produced.     The  ferment  pepsin  has  also  been  found  in  traces. 

(4)  Fibrin  may  appear  in  urine  if  a  small  blood  dot  has  been  formed  in  the  fluid. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  microscope  as  fine  fibres. 

(5)  Hoemoglobin  is  detected  by  its  characteristic  spectrum. 

The  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  is  quickly  determined  by  Esbach's  method.  A 
small  tube  has  in  the  middle  a  horizontal  line,  in  the  upper  part  another  line,  and  in 
the  lower  part  it  is  graduated  from  1  to  7.  The  scale  is  such  that  each  degree  (it  will 
be  observed  they  are  unequal)  represents  1  grm.  of  albumin  for  1,000  com.  of  urine. 
Fill  the  tube  to  the  middle  line  with  urine  (filtered,  if  necessary),  add  to  upper  line 
a  solution  of  picric  acid  consisting  of  1  part  of  pure  picric  acid,  2  of  citric  acid, 
and  of  distilled  water  enough  to  dilute  to  100  c.cm.  Stop  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube,  turn  it  up  and  down  a  dozen  times  to  secure  thorough  mixing  of  the  fluids, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  vertical  position  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  deposit  of 
albumin  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  amount  is  read  off  on  the  scale.  Suppose 
the  deposit  reaches  4  on  the  scale,  and  that  the  patient  passes  1,600  ccm.  in 
twenty -four  hours,  the  amount  of  albumin  is  4  x  1*6=6*4  grms.  in  the  twenty-foar 

hours.      That  is,  4  grms.  in  1,000  ccm.  .*.  L?^^=6*4. 

(6)  Sugar. — The  reactions  for  this  substance  have  already  been  given  in  Vol  L 
pp.  152-156,  and  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  speotro-polarimeter  of  Von 
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Fleischl  (Fig.  63,  p.  154)  aa  a  most  convenient  instrument  for  determining  the 
amount  of  sugar. 

(c)  BUe  Pigments, — ^The  reaction  of  the  pigments,  known  as  Gmelin's  test,  haa 
been  given  in  VoL  I.  p.  130.  It  depends  on  the^oxidation  of  bilirubin  into  bili- 
verdin  and  other  derivative^pigments.  Place  a  few  drops  of  the  urine  on  a  white 
plate,  add  to  the  centre  of  the  fluid  a  few  drops  of  fuming'nitric  acid  (that  is,  nitric 
acid  containing  nitrous  acid),  and  a  series  of  coloured  rings  appear — green,  violet, 
red,  orange.  The  green  is  the  characteristic  tint,  as  the  other  colours  may  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  urobilin  and  indican.  If  the  reaction 
is  doubtful,  add  to  the  urine  in  a  test  tube  a  little  chloroform,  and  then  proceed 
as  before. 

{d)  The  Bile  Salts,  glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of  soda,  are  detected  by 
Pettenkofer's  reaction,  which  is  strictly  a  test  for  cholalic  add.  Add  to  the 
urine  in  a  test  tube  a  strong  solution  of  sugar,  or  a  bit  of  white  lump  sugar,  and 
aUow  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  trickle  down  the  side  of  the  tube. 
A  purple  colour  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  fluids.  (See  Vol.  I. 
p.  108.) 

(e)  FcU, — (Trine  may  be  milky  in  appearance  from  admixture  with  the  fatty 
globules  of  the  chyle,  or  it  may  contain  fat  globules  in  cases  of  fatty  disease  of  the 
kidney.  Chylous  urine  is  not  uncommon  in  hot  climates,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  parasitic  worm,  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  Fat  is 
readily  discovered  in  urine  by  shaking  up  a  few  ccm.  with  ether  or  chloroform, 
and  the  solution  thus  obtained  leaves  a  fatty  stain  on  white  paper. 
(/)  Jfuctw,  containing  muctJi,  This  gives  a  viscous  mass  with  caustic  potash. 
ig)  Pus, — If  present  in  large  quantity,  it  gives  a  viscous  mass  with  caustic 
potash,  and  if  it  is  present  only  in  small  amount  the  pus  cells,  somewhat  swollen 
and  transparent,  are  seen  under  the  microscope. 

{h)  Blood, — In  hsematuria  we  find  red  corpuscles  in  the  urine,  and  in  hemo- 
globinuria we  find  hsemoglobin.  To  detect  the  corpuscles,  use  the  microscope,  or 
if  the  blood  be  present  in  considerable  quantity,  giving  often  a  smoky  appearance 
to  the  urine,  the  guaiacum  reaction  may  be  obtained.  Add  to  the  urine  its  volume 
of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  a  blue  colour  appears.  As 
already  pointed  out,  hiemoglobin  is  detected  by  the  spectroscope.  If  we  boil 
urine  containing  blood  with  strong  caustic  potash,  the  corpuscles  are  dissolved 
and  hsematin  is  precipitated  with  the  phosphates,  which  have  a  characteristic  red 
appearance  (Heller). 

(f)  Chrysophanic  Acid,  from  rhubarb  or  senna,  and  santonin  give  the  urine  a 
yellow  colour.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  urine  becomes  of  a  red  carmine  colour 
on  the  addition  of  caustic  potash.  Ether  will  dissolve  out  the  chrysophanic  acid, 
whilst  the  colour  of  santonin  is  not  soluble  in  ether.  Carbolic  add  gives  a  greenish 
brown  colour  to  urine.  If  salicylic  acid  is  present,  perchloride  of  iron  produces 
an  intense  violet  We  detect  iodine  (as  EI)  by  dipping  into  the  urine  a  blotting 
paper  moistened  with  starch,  and  adding  to  this  a  drop  of  weak  nitric  acid,  and 
a  blue  colour  appears ;  or  add  a  few  drops  of  strong-fuming  nitric  add,  and  then  a 
little  chloroform,  and  we  obtain  a  red-violet  colour.  Bromine  may  be  detected 
by  adding  fresh  chlorine  water,  and  chloroform  or  carbon  disulphide,  and  the 
chloroform  solution  becomes  yellow.  If  tannin  is  present,  perchloride  of  iron  gives 
a  bluish-black.  TurpentiTie  gives  urine  the  odour  of  violets,  and,  as  also  happens 
if  the  resin  of  copaiba  be  present,  nitric  acid  causes  turbidity.    Urine  containing 
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copaiba  gives  a  red  with  hydrochloric  acid,  becoming  violet  on  heating.  The 
-addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  calcium,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  furthers  the  reaction, 
and  there  is  a  very  disagreeable  smell  on  boiling.  ArUipyrin  causes  the  urine  to 
have  a  yellow  or  blood-red  colour,  and  it  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  presence 
of  blood,  especially  as  the  solution  of  both  is  dichroic,  that  is,  red  by  transmitted, 
■and  greenish  by  reflected,  light.  Add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  uron;  this  changes  the  reddish-yellow  into  dark  red.  It  may  also  give 
a  colour  to  a  precipitate  of  phosphates  in  such  urine.  In  like  manner,  thaUin 
gives  a  greenish-yellow,  or  green,  or  greenish-black  tint  to  urine,  and  perchloride 
of  iron  strikes  a  red  with  such  urine.  An  etherial  solution  of  this  pigment  gives 
an  intense  dark-green  with  perchloride  of  iron.  Naphthaiin,  in  large  doses  for 
■several  days  causes  the  urine  to  be  dark  brown ;  add  to  a  drop  or  two  of  such 
urine  1  c.cm.  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  and,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  fluids, 
a  beautiful  dark  green  makes  its  appearance. 

{k)  Aceton,  GH,.CO.GH„  is  found  in  diabetic  urine.  Lieben's  test  is  as  follows : 
— Dissolve  1  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  2  com.  of  caustic  potash  solution  and 
boil.  Pour  the  urine  on  the  surface  of  this  fluid.  A  ring  of  phosphates  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  if  aceton  is  present,  the  deposit  becomes  yellow  and  yellow  particles 
of  iodoform  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 

The  sedimejits  appearing  in  urine  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  microscope 
(Fig.  223),  and  they  may  be  divided  into  : — 

1.  Deposits  found  oeeasionally  in  Add  or  Alkaline  Urine,  usually  in  the  former. 
—(1)  Urk  Acid  (Vol.  I.  Fig.  35,  p.  100).— Yellow,  reddish,  or  brown  coloured 
sediment,  consisting  of  little  masses  of  crystals.  It  assumes  various  crystalline 
forms  :  (a)  lozenge-shaped  rhombs  ;  (6)  rectangular  tables  or  prisms  ;  (c)  dumb- 
bell crystals ;  and  (d)  spindle  or  barrel-shaped  forms. 

(2)  UraJLes, — ^Appear  when  the  urine  is  cold,  if  the  salts  are  present  in  excess, 
because  they  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  oold.  Consequently, 
every  deposit  which  disappears  on  heating  consists  of  urates.  They  usually  f  oim 
a  heavy  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  presenting  an  ill-defined  upper 
border.  The  deposit  may  be  white,  or  deeply  tinted  by  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  urine.  Such  deposits  have  been  termed  *'lateritious  deposit,"  "brick-dust 
deposit,*'  '*  critical  deposit,'*  and  <<  purpurates."  (a)  UraU  ofwda  is  amorphous 
in  urine,  but  when  prepared  artificially,  by  acting  with  uric  acid  on  sodium  phos- 
phate, it  forms  acicular  crystals  (Vol.  I.  Fig.  36,  p.  101).  (6)  Urait  of  ammonia 
appears  as  an  amorphous  granular  sediment,  or  in  the  form  of  brown  round  balls 
covered  with  spines  (Vol.  I.  Fig.  37,  p.  101).  (c)  UraU  <^  lime  is  very  rare,  and 
appears  as  a  white  amorphous  powder. 

(3)  PhospJuUes.—'ln  acid  urine,  phosphates  may  be  present  in  excess,  when 
they  appear  as  a  cloudy  precipitate,  at  once  soluble  in  a  drop  of  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acids. 

(4)  OxcUcUe  of  Lime  (Vol.  I.  Fig.  05,  p.  166).->This  salt  is  easUy  detected  by  its 
characteristic  crystals,  which  are  octohedra  (a)  or  dumb-belLs  (6).  It  is  not  found 
as  a  distinct  sediment,  but  exists  as  isolated  crystals  entangled  in  the  mucous 
cloud  with  which  it  is  usually  associated. 

(5)  Ct/stin  (Vol.  I.  Fig.  34,  p.  97). — ^This  is  occasionally  found  as  a  sediment 
mixed  with  amorphous  urates.    Under  the*microscope  its  transparent,  colourless. 
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«iz-8ided  plates  can  acaroely  be  mistaken.  If  it  exist  in  large  quantity  along  witL 
urates  or  phosphates,  or  both,  it  may  be  diBtingaished  from  them  by  heating  and 
adding  acetic  acid.  The  heating  dissolves  the  urates  and  the  acid  dissolves  the 
phosphates,  but  neither  has  any  effect  on  cystin. 

(6)  Tyroam  crystallizes  in  long,  white,  silky  needles,  forming  stars  or 
•crosses.  They  are  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  they  are  insoluble  in 
«ther  (VoL  I.  Fig.  30,  p.  93). 


Fio.  223. — The  more  common  subetances  that  miy  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  the  microecope  ; 
1.  Uric  acid. — a,  lozenge ;  6,  barrel ;  e,  group  of  lojsenffen  seen  sideways ;  dL,  dumb-bell  form  ;  near 
if,  a  rosette  is  seen.  2.  Oxalate  of  lime. — d,  octohecbra ;  6,  dumb-belL  3.  Leucin.  4.  IVrosln. 
6.  Pus  corpuscles.  6.  Pus,  after  acetic  acid.  7.  Epithelium.  8.  Triple  phosphate.— a,  knife  rest ; 
b,  same  with  bevelled  edge ;  e,  feathery  semilunar  form.  9.  Urates.— a,  acid  urate  of  soda ;  6, 
urate  of  ammonia.  10.  Cystin.  11.  Epithelial  cells,  a.  showing  fat  globules ;  b,  fat  globules.  12. 
Epithelium  from  uriniferous  tubule.  13.  Epithelium  from  bladder.  14.  Epithelium  from  ureter. 
16.  Epithelium  from  ureter.  16.  Leucocytes.  17.  Spermatozoids.  18.  Slightly  granular  casts.  19. 
Oast  with  blood  corpuscles  and  fat  globules.  20.  Blnod  cast.  21.  Red  blood  discs.  22.  Leuco- 
cytes.   23.  Granular  cast.    24.  Highly  granular  cast.    25.  Hyaline  casts. 

(7)  Leucin  occurs  as  yellowish-brown  baUs,  oj  highly  refractive  spheres,  com- 
posed of  needle-shaped  crystals  (Vol.  I.  Fig.  29,  p.  92). 

2.  Deposits  found  occasionally  in  Alkaline  Urine  only. — They  are  all  dissolved  on 
adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids.     They  are : — 

(1)  AmTnoniaco-Magnesiarif  or  Triple  PhasphcUe  (VoL  I.  Fig.  18,  p.  42). — This 
salt  always  exists  in  ammoniacal  urine,  and  is  recognized  by  its  well-known 
crystalline  forms.  It  is  found]  in  variously  modified  six-sided  crystaLs,  some 
elongated,  others  nearly  square;  some  having  sharp  angles,  while  others  have 
broad  facets,  and  in  very  alkaline  urine  they  appear  as  feathery  crystals. 

(2)  Phosphate  of  Lime, — ^It  is  usually  an  amorphous  white  powder,  but  occasionally 
it  appears  aggregated  into  rosette-like  crystals. 
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(3)  UraU  of  Ammonia  is  always  present  in  alkaline,  and  rarely  in  acid  nrine. 
It  has  been  described  above. 

(4)  UrcUe  of  Lime  is  also  occasionally  found  in  alkaline  urine. 

3.  Organized  Deposits.— (1)  J/tcctM.— When  nrine  is  left  at  rest,  cloudy  transparent 
flooculi  are  seen,  -which  consist  of  mucus  entangling  various  forms  of  epithelial 
cells,  derived  from  the  urinary  passages.  If  the  supernatant  liquid  is  carefully 
poured  off,  and  acetic  acid  added  to  the  mucus,  it  coagulates,  forming  delicate 
molecular  fibres. 

(2)  Blood. — Urine  containing  blood  has  a  smoky  appearance  that  the  practised 
eye  can  detect.  Identify  the  blood  corpuscles  by  means  of  the  microscope,  or  use 
the  spectroscope.  As  a  rule,  the  blood  corpuscles  are  colourless  and  have  lost 
their  biconcave  form,  and  are  globular  from  the  imbibition  of  water.  Urine  con- 
taining blood  always  contains  a  trace  of  albumin. 

(3)  Pu8. — If  there  be  a  thickish  yellow  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
which  has  a  stringy  consistence,  it  usually  consists  of  mucus  containing  pus. 
Pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid,  and  add  to  the  deposit  an  equal  bulk  of  caustic 
potash.  It  gelatinizes,  becoming  so  thick  and  tough  that  it  cannot  be  poured 
from  the  test  tube.  When  pus  is  present  in  small  quantity,  by  means  of  the 
microscope  detect  the  pus  corpuscles. 

(4)  Tube  Casta. — ^These  bodies  are  detected  by  allowing  any  sediment  to  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  a  conical  glass,  removing  a  small  portion  of  it  with  a  fine  pipette, 
placing  a  drop  on  a  slide,  covering  it  with  a  thin  glass,  and  examining  it  with  a 
power  of  250  diam.  linear.  Tube  casts  are  of  various  kinds,  but  they  may  be 
conveniently  classified  under  the  following  :  (a)  Fihrinovs  casts,  often  containing 
blood  corpuscles  ;  (6)  DesquamaJlwe  casts,  containing  epithelial  cells ;  (c)  Oramiar 
OT fatty  casts,  containing  numerous  oil  globules,  free,  or  in  the  epithelial  cells ;  {d) 
Hyaline  or  vxucy  casts,  solid  and  transparent,  or  containing  epithelial  cells, 
granules,  corpuscles,  leucocytes,  and  fat  globules.  These  may  be  stained  by  osmic 
acid  or  carmine. 

(6)  EpUhdium—{a)  renal  epithelium  from  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  polyhedral  cells^ 
usually  granular,  and  showing  an  oval  nucleus.  They  are  much  smaller  than  the 
cells  of  the  ureter  and  bladder,  (b)  Epithelium  from  urinary  passages,  including 
those  from  pelvis,  ureter,  and  bladder.  Flat  polygonal  cells,  often  showing 
several  nuclei,  or  pear-shaped  cells,  may  be  found.  The  epithelium  of  the  ureter 
is  cylindrical  and  has  a  single  nucleus.  Flat  polygonal  cells  with  a  single  nucleus, 
in  the  urine  of  a  female,  may  be  derived  from  the  vulvo- vaginal  region. 

(6)  Spermatozoids,  Toruloi,  Sarcince,  Bacteria,  Micrococci,  Vtbriones,  etc. — These, 
occasionally  found  in  urine,  may  all  be  readily  detected  by  their  characteristic 
microscopical  appearances. 

The  following  table  showB  approximately  the  quantities  in  grms.  of 
the  various  substances  eliminated  hj  the  kidneys  of  a  healthy  adult 
man  in  twenty-four  hours.^ 

Total  ftmouiit       Peroentage 
in  gnns.     amount  in  grms. 

Water, 1436-1444  96 

Solids, 57-63  4 

^  I  have  placed  queries  where  reliable  information  was  not  available. 
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Orgaoic 


Urea, 

Uric  acid, 

KreatiDin, 

Xanthin,  hypoxanthin,     -        -     .  - 

Ozalaricadd, 

Allantoin  (in  pregnancy  and  in  newly-born 

children), 

Snlphocyanic  acid, 

Hippuric  add, 

Oxalic  acid, 


Total  amount      Percentago 
in  grms.     amount  in 


25-30 

•7 

1'7-21 
•5 


2-6-; 


Glycerin  -  phosphoric  add,  lactic  acid, 
phenokulphnric  acid,  kresolsnphuric 
add,  brenzcatechin  •  sulphuric  add, 
paroxyphenylacetic  acid, 

CJrobilin, 

Indican, 

/Chloride  of  sodium,  .... 

I  Chloride  of  potassium,  .... 
I  Phosphoric  acid  (with  alkalies  1*6,  with 
I       magnesia  '6,  with  lime  '3),  - 

Sulphuric  add, 

/  Carbonic  acid, 

\  Nitric  acid  and  nitrates,  -        ■        -        - 

Sodium,    - 

Potassium, 

Calcium, 

Magnesium, 

^Ferrum, 

Tht  turn  of  the  averages  of  the.  above  quantities  of  solids  is  63*2  grms, 
ir^  fifihis  quantity  are  organic  and  ^rd  inorganic. 


Inorganic 


15-20 


2-5-3 
2-2-6 

? 

6.7-5 

3-4 
•29 
•4-5 
•45 


•2 

•05 

•1 

-003 
Traces. 

•003--01 
•02.06 
10-14 
(Herbivo»)b 


Traces. 

? 
1-8  (?) 

1-1-6 


-16 
•16 

Traces. 
•4 
-23 
•019 
•03 
•03 

and  about 


Chap.  III.— THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  URINE. 

The  kidneys  separate  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  inorganic 
salts,  and  nitrogenous  matters.  A  diet  rich  in  alkaline  salts  introduces 
a  large  quantity  of  these  into  the  blood.  The  plasma  of  a  herbivorous 
animal  therefore  contains  more  alkaline  salts  than  that  of  a  carnivorous 
animal  We  find  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  urine  of  the  two 
classes.  The  urine  of  an  animal  fed  largely  on  flesh  is  clear,  acid,  is 
rich  in  urea  and  phosphates,  and  often  deposits  crystals  of  uric  acid, 
while  that  of  a  herbivorous  animal  is  usually  muddy  when  cold,  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  is  so  rich  in  carbonates  that  it  effervesces  on  adding 
an  acid,  but  is  poor  in  phosphates,  and,  finally,  it  contains  hippuric, 
instead  of  uric,  acid.  The  proof  that  the  nature  of  the  food  is  the 
chief  cause  of  these  differences  is,  that  if  a  herbivorous  animal  is  starved, 
its  urine  becomes  like  that  of  a  carnivorous  creature,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  becomes  carnivorous  by  living  on  its  own  tissues.  A  mixed  diet,  as 
used  by  man,  produces  a  urine  of  intermediate  character,  and  the  urine 
II.  2d 
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may  be  caused  to  lean  in  characters  to  the  side  of  the  carnivor  or  of  the 
herbivor  by  adding  to  the  diet  an  excess  of  flesh  or  an  excess  of  vege- 
table substances. 

In  man,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  water  eliminated  from  the 
body  escape  by  the  kidneys,  and  40  per  cent,  by  the  lungs  and  skin. 
Munk  points  out  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  camivora  70  per 
cent  of  water  escape  in  the  urine,  and  30  per  cent,  by  the  lungs  and 
skin,  while  in  herbivora  the  proportions  are  30  per  cent,  in  the  urine 
and  70  per  cent,  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  Thus,  in  herbivora  much 
more  water  is  eliminated  by  the  lungs  and  skin  than  by  the .  kidneys, 
and  in  camivora  the  reverse  is  the  case.  If  a  large  quantity  of  urine 
be  passed,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  elimination  of  water  be  increased, 
the  total  quantity  of  solids  eliminated  in  twenty-four  hours  will  be 
probably  increased,  although  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  may  be 
low.  Thus  the  amount  of  urea  may  be  increased  by  3  to  5  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  body  loses  water  largely  by  other  channels, 
as  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  the  urine  becomes  concentrated.  The  total 
deprivation  of  water  causes  a  fall  of  ^th  or  ^th  of  the  normal  amount. 
Substances  readily  soluble  quickly  appear  in  the  urine.  Thus  iodide 
of  potassium  may  be  detected  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes  after  it  hife 
been  swallowed,  the  pigment  alizarine  has  been  found  in  the  urine  after 
fifteen  minutes,  and  that  of  rhubarb  after  twenty  minutes. 

The  most  important  organic  constituent  is  urea.  It  is  the  chief 
nitrogenous  waste  product  eliminated  from  the  body,  containing  46*7 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  organic  substance 
which  contains  the  smallest  amount  of  carbon  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen.  Thus  albumin  contains  1  part  of  N  to  4  of  G, 
while  in  urea  the  ratio  of  G  to  N  is  1  :  \,  The  amount  of  urea  elimin- 
ated is  influenced  largely  by  the  amount  of  albumin  or  proteid  matter 
in  the  food.  During  starvation  the  daily  amount  eliminated  by  an 
adult  man  falls  from  30  grms.  to  6  or  9  grms.,  and  the  minimum 
quantity  is  eliminated  daily  until  shortly  before  death.  The  chief 
locality  in  which  urea  is  formed  is  the  liver.  It  is  not  formed  by  the 
kidneys,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  urea  exists  in  large  quantity  in 
the  blood  after  removal  of  the  kidneys.  It  can  also  be  shown  that 
there  is  less  urea  in  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein  than  in  the  blood  of 
the  renal  artery.  Liebig  supported  the  view  that  urea  was  formed  at 
the  expense  of  muscular  tissue.  He  supposed  that  muscular  activity 
was  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  nitrogenous  matters  obtained  either 
from  the  muscles  themselves  or  from  the  food.  According  to  this  view, 
he  divided  foods  into  tissue-forming^  such  as  albuminates,  and  heaipra- 
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ducmg,  such  as  carbohydrates  and  fats.  The  first  he  supposed  were 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  tissues,  and  for  the  production  of  mus- 
cular work;  whilst  the  second,  by  oxidation  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  were  regarded  as  the  producers  of  heat.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  chief  products  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  matters  are  urea 
and  uric  acid,  whilst  those  resulting  from  non-nitrogenous  matters  are 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  If,  therefore,  the  theory  of  Liebig  were  true, 
we  would  expect  to  find  that  prolonged  muscular  exercise  would  cause 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  and  uric  acid  separated  by  the  kid- 
neys. This  question  has  repeatedly  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
more  especially  by  Voit,  Parkes,  Flint,  and  Fick  and  Wislicenus. 

The  observatioDS  made  by  the  latter,  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  both  expert  physio- 
logical chemists,  are  generally  regarded  as  conclusive.  These  two  observers,  in 
1866,  ascended  the  Faulhom,  one  of  the  Swiss  alps,  about  1,956  metres  high. 
For  seventeen  hours  previous  to  the  ascent  they  took  no  nitrogenous  food,  and 
the  ascent  occupied  six  hours.  The  urine  passed  was  collected  and  examined. 
It  was  collected  in  four  portions,  each  of  which  was  separately  examined  : — (1) 
before  the  ascent ;  (2)  during  the  ascent ;  (3)  during  six  hours  of  repose  after  the 
ascent,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  had  a  meal  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter ;  and 
(4)  during  the  night  passed  on  the  mountain  after  this  meal.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  amount  of  work  produced  during  the  ascent  must  have  resulted  either 
from  changes  in  their  albuminous  tissues,  or  been  derived  from  the  non-nitrogenous 
matter  used  in  their  food.  By  thus  collecting  and  estimating  the  urea  formed, 
and  assuming  that  it  was  all  produced  from  albuminous  matter,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  calculate  the  amount  of  albuminous  matter  represented  by  this  quantity 
of  urea,  and  the  amount  of  energy  liberated  by  the  oxidation  processes.  The 
actual  amount  of  energy,  in  the  form  of  muscular  movement,  expended  during 
the  ascent  was  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  body-weight  by  the  height.  Thus, 
the  work  done  by  Fick  was  66  kilos,  x  1,956=129,096  kilogrammetres,  and  that 
of  Wislicenus  was  76  x  1,956= 148,656  kilogrammetres.  But  the  amotmt  of  energy 
liberated  by  the  presumed  decomposition  of  albuminous  matters  was  found  in  the 
case  of  Fick  to  be  only  66,690  kilogrammetres,  and  of  Wislicenus  only  68,376 
kilogrammetres — both  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  energy  actuaUy  expended. 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  energy  expended  could  not  have  been  entirely 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  matters,  and  that  the  amount  of 
urea  was  not,  as  Liebig  had  supposed,  any  measure  of  the  muscular  waste.  The 
following  table  gives  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  urea  excreted  in  the  different 

periods : — 

Ubihs.  Fiok.  Wmlicehus. 

Orammes  of  Nitrogen  in  tho  Urea. 

1.  Daring  period  of  seventeen  hours  previous  to 

the  ascent, 69  ...  6*6 

2.  Daring  six  hours  occupied  by  ascent,  -       3*3  ...  3*1 

3.  Daring  six  hours  of  repose  after  ascent,  -        -       2*4  ...  2*4 

Full  NiTnooENous  Meal. 

4.  Daring  the  night  spent  on  the  mountain  after 

the  meal, 4*1  5*3 
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On  studying  these  facts,  it  will  be  observed  (1)  that  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  excreted  was  very  much  lessened  by  the  non-nitrogenous  diet, 
even  during  the  ascent  and  during  the  period  of  repose,  when  muscular 
waste  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  going  on ;  (2)  that  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  was  increased  immediately  after  a  nitrogenous  diet;  and 
(3)  that  the  energy  actually  liberated  during  the  ascent  was  much 
greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  presumed  changes  in  nitro- 
genous matter,  estimated  from  the  amount  of  urea  excreted.  The 
inference  is  that  muscular  energy  is  at  least  partly  derived  from 
changes  occurring  in  carbohydrates  and  fats,  and  not,  as  Liebig 
supposed,  from  changes  in  nitrogenous  tissues  alone.  These  researches 
have  been  corroborated  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  and  by  Parkes,  who 
have  shown  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  largely  increased 
during  muscular  exercise,  exactly  what  would  be  expected  if  we  assume 
that,  during  muscular  work,  carbohydrates  and  fats  are  chiefly  used. 
Slightly  different  results  as  regards  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  have 
been  obtained  by  Flint  and  B.  W.  Richardson  in  observations  on 
Weston,  a  famous  pedestrian ;  and  it  would  appear  that  in  some  cases 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  may  not  be  diminished,  but  remain 
merely  normal,  or  even  be  slightly  increased. 

The  theory  of  Liebig  is  also  conclusively  negatived  by  the  observar 
tion,  made  by  Haycraft,  that  only  the  smallest  trace  of  urea  is  found  in 
muscle,  and  that  the  amount  is  not  increased  by  prolonged  muscle 
work.  Further,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  circulating  through  muscle.  We  must 
therefore  look  for  the  source  of  urea  elsewhere,  and  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  liver.  Thus,  Cyon  found  that  100  c.cm.  of  blood  transfused 
eight  times  through  the  fresh  liver  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
became  richer  in  urea,  from  -08  before  transfusion  to  '176  grm.  after 
transfusion.  Allowing  for  the  obvious  source  of  error  that  the  repeated 
transfusions  washed  out  urea  previously  existing  in  the  liver,  Nod- 
Paton  shows  that  even  in  Cyon's  experiment  *0766  grm.  of  urea  was 
actually  formed.  Schroeder  proved  that  in  the  liver  of  a  fasting  dog 
there  was  no  increase  in  the  urea  after  the  blood  had  passed  through 
the  liver  several  times,  while  in  a  dog  during  full  digestion  there  was 
an  increase  of  27*5  per  cent.,  and  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
caused  the  enormous  increase  of  222-9  per  cent.  The  view  that  the  liver 
is  the  seat  of  origin  of  urea  is  strongly  supported  by  the  clinical  observa- 
tion that  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  urea  disappears  from  the 
urine  while  leucin  and  tyrosin  exist  in  large  quantities.  Urea  also 
diminishes  considerably  in  the  peculiar  changes  induced  in  the  liver 
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by  phosphorus  poisoning.  Finally,  Nod-Paton*  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  destruction  of  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  consequent  setting  free 
of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood,  cause  not  only  a  great  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  bOe,  but  also  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys.  This  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  224,  in  which  the  dotted 
line  indicates  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  per  c.mm.,  and  the  con- 
tinuous line  the  amount  of  urea,  ajs  determined  in  a  dog  which  had 


Fio.  824  T— Influence  of  pyrogallic  acid  on  urea  excretion  and  on  number  of  red  blood  ocninieclea, 
•coording  to  Nofil-Paton.  2gnn0.glTenataandl'5gnn.at5.  A,  red  blood  corpuacles  in  milliona 
per  c.mm. ;  B,  urea  in  grms. 

passed,  previous  to  the  experiment,  on  an  average,  7*679  grms.  of 
urea  jper  diem.  On  the  8th  day  2  grms.  of  pyrogallic  acid  were 
injected,  and  1  '5  grm.  on  the  9th  day.  The  average  number  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  in  this  dog  was  7,860,000  per  cmm.  After  the 
injection  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  the  number  fell  on  the  10th  day  to 
5, 1 90,000  per  cmm.,  showing  a  destruction  of  2,670,000  per  cmm.  This 
indicates  a  liberation  of  48 '9  grms.  of  hsemoglobin.  The  urea  at  the 
same  time  rises  1 1  *855  grms.  above  the  normal.  It  will  be  observed 
that  when  the  destruction  of  corpuscles  is  greatest  the  amount  of  urea 

^D.  NoSl-Paton,   "The  Relationship  of  Urea  Formation  to  Bile  Secretion." 
JL  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1886.    See  also  Brit.  Med,  Jl.  1886. 
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is  greatest  From  similar  experiments  with  toluylendiamin,  Noel- 
Paton  shows  that  urea  production  is  increased  by  the  destruction  of 
blood  corpuscles,  and  that  the  biliary  secretion  and  urea  formation  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  each  other.  One,  and  probably  the  chief,  source 
of  urea  is  the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  liver. 

The  excretion  of  urea  shows  a  daily  variation,  sinking  from  9  A.M. 
till  noon  or  1  P.M.,  then  it  rises  and  reaches  a  maximum  about  4  P.M., 
then  falls  till  8  or  9  p.m.,  then  rises  towards  11  P.M.,  and  then  sinks 
during  the  night.  These  variations  probably  largely  depend  on  the 
hours  of  taking  food,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  will  vary  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  person  in  this  respect 

The  next  constituent  of  urine  of  special  importance  is  uric  add.  As 
already  shown,  it  exists  in  human  urine ;  it  is  often  abundant  in  that  of 
camivora,  but  it  may  be  absent  from,  or  only  in  traces  in,  the  urine  of 
herbivora,  except  during  suckling.  It  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the 
urine  of  birds  and  in  the  excrements  of  snakes,  in  reptiles  and  birds 
taking  the  place  of  urea.  Closely  related  to  uric  acid,  we  have  xanthin 
and  hypoxanthin,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  by  oxidation  these 
bodies  are  transformed  into  uric  acid.  Thus,  xanthin  is  CgH^N^Oj ; 
less  0  is  hypoxanthin,  CgH^H^O  ;  plus  Og  is  uric  acid,  CgH^N^Oj.  (Vol. 
I.  pp.  97  and  103.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  one  of  the  nitrogenous  waste  products 
formed  in  muscle  and  nervous  tissues  is  kreatin,  C^Hgl^fi^'  ^^^  hody 
closely  related  to  it,  hreatiniiiy  C4H7N3O,  is  always  found  in  the  urine, 
and  the  transformation  occurs  in  relation  with  the  functions  of  the 
kidney.  This  is  proved  by  the  observation  that  there  is  no  kreatinin  in 
the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  as  ligature  of  the  ureters  does  not  cause 
the  appearance  of  kreatinin  in  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  it  is  probable 
that  kreatinin  is  formed  in  the  urine  itself.  The  evidence  is  conflicting 
as  to  the  transformation  of  kreatin  into  urea,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  an 
unlikely  supposition.     (See  Vol.  I.  p.  95.) 

As  already  indicated,  hippuric  acid  takes  the  place  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora,  and  like  uric  acid,  it  is  a  product  of  the  metabolism 
of  albuminous  food.  It  is  also  formed  by  a  synthetic  combination  of 
glycocin  and  benzoic  acid  ;  but,  as  shown  in  Vol.  I.  p.  105,  this  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  its  formation  in  herbivora.  If  we 
could  suppose  albuminous  matter  splitting  up  so  as  to  form,  with  other 
substances,  glycocin  and  benzoic  acid,  then  the  formation  of  hippuric 
acid  would  be  evident,  but  upon  this  point  no  satisfactory  evidence  exists. 

It  is  well  known  that  quinic  acid,  nearly  related  to  benzoic  acid,  existB  in  hay, 
grass,  etc.,  and  if  glycocholic  acid  were  decomposed  in  the  intestine  into  cholaUc 
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add  and  glyoocin,  the  glycocin,  carried  to  the  liver,  might  there  combine  with 
the  acid  belonging  to  the  benzol  series,  to  form  hippuric  acid.  Salkowski  has  also 
suggested  that  the  putrefaction  of  albumin  in  the  intestine  may  form  phenol- 
propionic  acid,  and  that  this  may  be  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid. 

The  aromatic  bodies  in  urine,  phenolsiilphates,  etc.,  are  absorbed  from 
the  small  intestine  and  then  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  They  are  well 
recognized  products  of  the  splitting  up  of  the  complex  albuminous  mole- 
cule by  pancreatic  digestion.  In  severe  constipation,  the  amount  of 
these  substances  is  increased,  and  they  make  their  appearance  in  the 
urine. 

We  have  already' discussed  the  origin  of  urobilin.  It  is  derived  from 
bilirubin  which,  in  turn,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
haemoglobin  in  the  liver  (p.  120).  The  source  of  indican  is  more  doubt- 
ful, but  considering  its  relation  to  indol  (YoL  I.  p.  110)  it  is  probably 
derived  from  this  substance,  also  one  of  the  products  of  putrefactive  pro- 
cesses in  the  intestine. 

As  we  have  seen,  considerable  quantities  ot  saline  matters  are  eliminated, 
and  the  amount  depends  chiefly  on  the  supply  of  these  salts  by  the  food. 
Thus,  if  a  large  amount  of  common  salt  is  taken  in  the  food,  the 
quantity  is  increased  in  the  urine ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  continual 
separation  of  chloride  of  sodium,  because  if  it  is  entirely  withheld  from 
the  food,  the  amount  excreted  falls  on  the  second  day,  and  a  minimum 
quantity  continues  to  be  excreted  till  death.  After  starvation  from  salt, 
if  it  be  given,  the  quantity  in  the  urine  does  not  rise  to  the  normal,  but 
the  blood  and  tissues  are  supplied  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the 
excess  appears  in  the  urine.  The  phosphates  in  the  urine  come  from 
the  food,  and  also  from  the  metabolism  of  tissue.  The  sulphates  are 
derived  primarily  from  the  sulphur  compounds  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  albumin.  Food,  as  a  rule,  only  contains  traces  of 
sulphates,  and  these  do  not  nearly  account  for  the  amount  of  sulphates 
in  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  their  origin  is  betrayed  by  the  fact 
that  the  excretion  of  urea  and  of  sulphates  always  bears  a  fixed  ratio, 
said  to  be  1 :  16-18.  The  bases  also  are  derived  from  food,  and  from 
tissue  metabolism. 

The  following  conditions  also  affect  the  urine : — 

1.  Age. — Considering  the  weight  of  the  body,  an  infant  excretes 
more  urine,  and  more  urea  and  salts,  than  an  adult.  In  the  aged  the 
quantity  and  the  solids  are  much  diminished. 

2.  Sex. — The  female  excretes  less  urine,  and  the  proportion  of  solids 
is  also  less,  than  the  male. 
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3.  Sleep. — The  urine  passed  in  the  morning  is  usually  dense,  highly 
coloured,  and  more  strongly  acid  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  day. 
The  water  is  diminished,  owing  to  the  increased  activity  of  the  skin 
during  the  night  The  amounts  of  urea,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
sulphates  are  diminished,  and  phosphates  alone  are  increased. 

4.  Pregnancy. — During  this  state,  the  urine  is  often  high  coloured 
and  dense,  and  shows  on  the  surface  a  pellicle,  called  kyestin^  of  an 
iridescent  appearance  and  a  peculiar  odour.  When  examined  micro- 
scopically, it  is  found  to  consist  of  numerous  crystals  of  the  triple  phos- 
phate, molecular  matter,  bright  refractive  particles  like  those  of  fat,  and 
possibly  minute  toruicB  or  other  microscopic  organisms. 

The  following  account  of  the  urinea  of  different  animals  is  chiefly  derived  from 
Munk:— 1 

1.  Monkey.— Sp.  gr.,  1007-1015 ;  urea,  1-2  per  cent. ;  smaU  amount  of  uric  add ; 
'3  per  cent.  NaCl. ;  rich  in  carbonates.  Similar,  on  the  whole,  to  human  uiine, 
when  a  man  lives  on  a  diet  rich  in  vegetable  matter. 

2.  Piff. — Sp.  gr.,  1010-1016;  clear,  acid,  or  alkaline,  according  to  food;  when 
alkaline,  rich  in  carbonates ;  rich  in  urea ;  contains  uric  acid,  xanthin,  and 
guanin. 

3.  Dog.— Sp.  gr.,  1025-1055 ;  dark  coloured;  4,  6,  8,  or  10  per  cent,  of  urea; 
not  much  uric  acid,  but  its  place  occupied  by  kynuric  acid,  CiJS^'SO^+Kfi  i 
contains  kreatinin  and  indican ;  rich  in  sulphates ;  poor  in  chlorides. 

4.  Cat.— SimUar  to  that  of  d<^;  has  a  smell  like  that  of  onions,  from  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  sulphur-containing  substance.  On  heating  it,  a  sulphurous 
acid  smell  given  off. 

5.  Horse. — Quickly  becomes  turbid;  alkaline;  becomes  darker  coloured  after 
exposure  to  the  air;  sp.  gr.,  1030-1055;  contains  much  mucin;  rich  in  hippnric 
acid,  C9H0NO,,  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent.,  chiefly  as  hippurate  of  lime.  Straw, 
grass,  and  hay  in  the  food  increase  the  amount  of  hippuric  acid,  while  with 
unhusked  grains,  carrots,  beet-roots,  and  potatoes— the  amount  is  diminished. 
With  meadow-hay  alone  a  horse  will  excrete  per  diem  about  50  grms.,  and  with 
oats  and  a  moderate  amount  of  hay,  15-20  grms.  of  hippuric  add ;  the  aromatic 
substances  are  present  in  large  amount,  so  that  a  horse  fed  with  oats  and  hay 
yidds  per  diem  3  grms.  of  phenol,  and  *d  to  *5  grm.  of  indican ;  carbonates  present 
in  large  amount,  so  that  when  the  urine  cools  carbonate  of  lime  exists  in  a  finely 
divided  state;  sulphates  also  present  to  the  extent  of  15  grms.  per  diem; 
chlorides,  25  grms.  per  diem,  Salkowski  states  that  the  urine  of  the  horse 
contains  3  to  4  times  as  much  lime  as  human  urine.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  in  herbivora  nearly  the  whole  of  the  phosphates  of  the  food  are 
excreted  with  the  f»ces.  Thus  in  camivora  90  per  cent,  of  the  phosphoric 
add  of  the  food  appear  in  the  urine,  but  in  the  horse  only  *1  per  cent.  Even  in 
man,  vegetable  food  diminishes  the  amount  of  phosphates  diminated  by  the 
kidneys.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of  lime  salts  in  the  food,  as  is  the  case  with 
v^etable  food,  then  phosphoric  acid  is  not  eliminated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 

>  Munk,  op.  cit.  p.  210. 
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kidneys.  On  the  other  hand,  if  phosphate  of  potash  is  added  to  the  food,  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  add  eliminated  .by  the  kidneys  increases,  while  both  the 
lime  and  magnesia  are  diminished.  If  lime  and  magnesia  are  present  in  the 
latestiDe,  they  unite  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  salts,  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  escape  in  the  feces;  bnt  if  these  bases  are  not  present,  or  present  in 
small  quantity,  the  phosphoric  acid  united  to  soda  and  potash  passes  into  the 
Uood,  and  phosphates  appear  in  the  urine. 

A  horse  in  the  stable  excretes  3  to  4  litres  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  he 
is  supplied  with  water  to  the  extent  of  10  to  15  litres,  so  that  only  about  ird  of 
the  water  leaves  by  the  urine,  the  remaining  {rds  being  eliminated  by  the  lungs 
and  skia. 

6.  Ox.— Generally  like  that  of  horse,  but  in  young  animals,  not  milking,  it  is 
less  in  quantity  than  that  of  horse ;  sp.  gr.,  1020-1030 ;  milk  cows  with  rich  food 
and  plenty  of  water  pass  20  to  25  litres  per  diem,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1007-1015  ; 
with  rich  food,  urea  abounds,  but  if  the  food  is  deficient  in  albuminous  matter, 
hippurio  acid  increases ;  phenol  not  so  abundant  as  in  horse.  Suckling  calves 
pass  a  clear,  acid  urine,  rich  in  phosphates,  uric  acid,  kreatinin,  and  allantoin ; 
poor  in  urea  and  uric  acid. 

7.  Ooat— like  that  of  cows;  sp.  gr.,  1006-1015;  average  quantity,  '3  to  '5 
litre. 

8.  Rabbit.— Turbid ;  alkaline;  concentrated;  viscid;  rich  in  carbonates,  so  that 
it  effervesces  with  an  acid. 

When  we  consider  the  very  small  percentages  of  urea,  uric  acid,  etc.,  in  the 
blood,  it  seems  remarkable  that  they  should  be  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  urine.  This  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  remember  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  flowing  through  the  kidneys  in  a  given  time  is  very  great.    This  matter  is 

clearly  stated  by  Munk.    In  a  dog  weighing  30  kilogs.  we  have  ^  =  2*31  kilogs.  of 

13 

blood.    The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  15  seconds ;  in  a  minute,  therefore, 

4x2*31=9*24  kilogs.  of  blood  will  pass  through  the  body,  and  in  twenty -four 

hours,  9-24x60x24  =  13,305-6  kilogs.      The  weight  of  both  kidneys  is  ^i^th 

of  that  of  the  body,  so  if  we  suppose  the  blood  to  be  uniformly  distributed, 

1^    =66-53  kilogs.  of  blood  will  pass  through  the  kidneys  ia  twenty-four 

hours.  Next,  supposing  the  blood  to  contain  -5  grm.  of  urea  per  1,000,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  66-53  kilogs.  of  blood  would  supply  about  33*3  grms.  of  urea  to  the 
kidneys.  As  the  kidneys  are  very  vascular  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  it  is 
likely  that  even  more  blood  flows  through  them  than  through  any  other  glandular 
organ,  so  that  40  to  50  grms.  of  urea  will  probably  be  supplied  to  the  kidneys. 
As  a  dog  on  a  flesh  diet  excretes  from  30  to  35  grms.  of  urea  in  twenty-four  hours, 
we  see  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  urea  in  the  blood  is  caught  by  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  kidney.  The  matters  secreted  are  removed  as  quickly  as 
formed,  so  that  only  traces  of  urea  are  to  be  found  in  the  kidneys. 
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Chap.  IV.— MECHANISM  OF  THE  SECRETION  OF  URINE. 

The  kidneys  are  supplied  with  blood,  through  the  renal  arteries, 
directly  from  the  arterial  system ;  the  blood  is  conveyed  from  them  by 
renal  veins,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  inferior  cava,  and  they  are 
also  richly  supplied  with  lymphatics.  During  its  passage  through  the 
organs,  the  blood  loses  certain  materials  which  constitute  urine,  and  this 
is  conveyed  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder  by  the  ureters.  This  loss 
might  result  from  a  process  of  transudation  from  the  blood,  or  from 
Activity  of  epithelial  cells,  or  from  both  together.  Numerous  experi- 
ments and  observations,  first  made  by  Ludwig,  have  shown  that  the 
secretion  is  always  increased  with  an  increase  of  blood  pressure.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  secretion  ceases  when  the  pressure  is  such  that 
the  renal  venous  circulation  becomes  very  slow.  Pressure  on  the  aorta, 
or  severe  hemorrhage,  diminishes  the  secretion,  while  increased  aortic 
pressure  produced  by  ligaturing  the  larger  arteries  causes  it  to  increase. 
The  pressure  in  the  renal  artery  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  carotid, 
thus,  in  a  dog,  amounting  to  120  to  140  mm.  of  mercury,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  if  it  sinks  to  30  or  40  mm.,  there  is  no  secretion  of 
urine.  Ligature  of  the  ureter  at  once  stops  the  secretion,  and  any 
influence  which  tends  to  increase  the  pressure  in  the  ureter  has  the 
same  effect.  The  rapidity  of  secretion  depends  on  the  difference  of  the 
pressure  in  the  renal  artery  and  the  pressure  in  the  urinary  channels, 
and  consequently  when  the  pressure  of  the  latter  amounts  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  aortic  pressure,  the  secretion  stops.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  secretion  depends  partly  upon  difference  of  pressure  in  the 
vessels  of  the  kidneys  and  in  the  ureter.  If  the  pressure  in  the  kidney 
be  much  increased,  more  urine  will  be  secreted  ;  and  the  reverse  holds 
good.  The  state  of  the  blood  has  also  a  certain  influence.  Thus  an 
increased  quantity  of  water,  introduced  as  drink,  by  simply  increasing 
the  blood  pressure,  is  followed  by  a  larger  excretion  of  water.  From  the 
anatomical  arrangements  of  a  Malpighian  body,  and  especially  from  the 
fact  of  the  efferent  being  smaller  in  calibre  than  the  afferent  vessels,  it 
is  evident  that  the  pressure  in  the  vessels  forming  the  glomerulus  must 
be  great,  and  the  rate  of  flow  must  also  be  slow.  If  so,  water  and  saline 
matters  amply,  and  albumin  to  a  small  extent^  will  be  separated  from 
the  blood  in  the  Malpighian  body  by  a  simple  process  of  filtration  under 
pressure,  and  will  fall  into  the  dilated  end  of  the  uriniferous  tubule 
Bowman's  capsule). 

Various  objections  may  be  urged  to  the  pressure  theory,  when  it 
is  stated  without  qualification.      Thus,  the  urine  in  camivora  and 
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in  starving  Lerbivora  is  acid,  while  the  blood  plasma  is  alkaline. 
Again,  the  quantity  of  the  urea,  salts,  etc.,  in  the  urine  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  blood.  It  is  also  known  that  certain  substances, 
such  as  kreatinin  and  hippuric  acid,  are  not  found  in  the  blood.  If  urine 
were  simply  a  transudate  under  pressure,  one  would  expect  its  com- 
position to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  plasma,  from  which  it  came.  Again, 
it  is  known  that  pressure  or  ligature  of  the  renal  vein,  which  would 
increase  the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli,  is  followed  by  stoppage  of  the 
secretion,  or  at  least  by  a  diminution.  Ludwig  modified  the  pressure 
theory  to  a  considerable  extent  by  showing  that  the  tubuli  are 
jsurrounded  by  lymphatic  channels,  and  he  holds  that  diffusion  takes 
place  between  the  lymph  and  the  fluid  separated  from  the  glomeruli  into 
Bowman's  capsule  by  pressure  (and  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  rich 
in  water)  and  the  blood-vessels  containing  concentrated  blood  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  water  in  the  glomeruli),  and  also  between  the 
transudate  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  the  lymphatic  channels 
43urrounding  them.  According  to  his  theory,  blood  pressure  plays  the 
principal  part ;  under  its  influence,  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  less  the 
fats  and  albuminates,  filters  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
glomerulus.  Then  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubes  and  the  lymph  in  the  channels  surrounding  the  tubes ;  and  some 
znatters  (chiefly  water)  are  re-absorbed  from  the  fluid  in  the  tubules 
by  the  lymph,  and  possibly  by  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  efferent 
vessel  It  appears  to  the  author  that  Ludwig's  theory  does  not  attach 
«ufi&cient  importance  to  the  activity  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  tubes. 
In  the  positions  where  elimination  would  probably  take  place,  as  in  the 
tube  at  its  origin,  and  in  the  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop,  the  epi- 
thelium is  distinctly  glandular ;  whereas,  in  the  other  portions,  it  has 
more  of  the  appearance  of  protective  epitheHum,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
ducts  of  all  glands.  If  we  assume  the  activity  of  the  cells,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  quantitative  proportion  of  the  substances  in  the  urine  is 
altogether  different  from  that  in  which  those  substances  exist  in  the 
blood,  and  we  can  account  for  the  presence  of  substances  in  the  urine 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  blood.  Direct  observations  have  also  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  demonstrating  the  activity  of  these  cells. 
Thus  Von  Wittich  has  found  uric  acid  crystals  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  kidneys  of  birds,  while  some  were  found  in 
Bowman's  capsule.  Heidenhain  has  also  shown  that  if  sulpho-indigotate 
of  soda  (which  gives  a  blue  colour  to  the  urine)  be  injected,  the  blue 
colour  is  always  found  in  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  never  in  the 
glomeruli,  nor  in  Bowman's  capsule.    Lastly,  the  synthesis  of  hippuric 
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acid,  already  referred  to  (p.  422),  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  kidney,  in 
the  case  of  camivora  (Schmiedeberg  and  Bunge),  as  proved  by  the  fact 
that  if  blood  containing  glycocin  and  benzoic  acid  is  passed  through 
the  isolated  kidney,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  hippuric  acid  is 
formed.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  even  if  the  filtration  of  water 
stop  from  a>  great  fall  of  blood  pressure,  the  pigment  above  mentioned 
will  still  make  its  appearance  in  the  convoluted  tubules.  It  does  not 
seem  then  to  be  so  much  a  matter  of  pressure  as  of  rapidity  of  flow  that 
determines  the  elimination  of  the  water,  because  a  high  blood  pressure 
per  se  (as  is  caused  by  tying  the  renal  vein)  will  not  cause  increased 
secretion,  but  the  reversa  J.  Munk  has  shown  that  in  addition  to 
rapidity  of  flow,  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  also  of  some  of  those  sub- 
stances which  we  find  in  the  urine,  such  as  urea  and  salts,  favours 
secretion  by  stimulating  the  cells  of  the  tubules.  This  explains  also 
why  celerity  of  flow  favours  secretion,  because  the  faster  these  stimu- 
lating substances  are  brought  near  the  cells,  the  quicker  the  cells  will 
work,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  secretion  in  amount 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  epithelial  cells  excrete,  or  rather,  first 
secrete  such  matters  as  urea,  uric  acid,  and  possibly  even  a  portion  of 
the  salts,  and  that  these  are  flooded  out  of  the  convoluted  tubes  by  the 
water  separated  mechanically  in  the  glomeruli.  The  cells,  however,  are 
stimulated  only  when  the  amount  of  these  substances  in  the  blood 
reaches  a  certain  height,  and  this  will  be  largely  determined  by  the 
quickness  or  slowness  of  the  stream  in  the  renal  capillaries  and  by  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  blood.  Thus,  if  we  increase  the  water,  or  increase 
the  quickness  of  the  blood  stream,  we  increase  also  the  secretion  of 
the  urine.  There  is  no  proof  that  albumin  escapes  from  the  glomeruli, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  layer  of  epithelium  covering  the 
glomerulus  may  explain  why  it  does  not  escape. 

It  would  appear  that  even  in  the  bladder  there  may  be  slight  changes 
in  the  quality  of  the  urine.  Thus  Ashdown  found  that  aqueous  solutions 
of  strychnin,  eserin,  and  curara,  and  emulsions  of  chlorofonn  and  ether, 
were  absorbed  when  injected  into  the  bladder.  Water,  urea,  and  iodide 
of  potassium  may  also  be  absorbed. 

Chap.  V.— THE  INNERVATION  OP  THE  KIDNEY. 

The  nerves  of  the  kidneys  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus  and  the 
small  splanchnic  nerves.  Filaments  have  been  traced  as  far  as  the 
apices  of  the  papillae.  Little  is  known  as  to  the  exact  influences  of  the 
central  nervous  system  on  the  secretion  of  urine.    After  division  of  the 
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renal  plexus,  the  urine  becomes  abundant,  and  of  low  specific  gravity, 
and  albumin  may  appear  in  it  Section  of  the  splanchnic  slightly 
increases  the  secretion.  This  nerve  contains  the  vaso-motor  fibres 
(passing  chiefly  firom  the  first  dorsal  into  the  sympathetic)  and  also  the 
vaso-motor  fibres  of  the  intestine.  There  is  thus  paralysis  not  only  of 
the  renal  vessels,  but  also  of  those  of  the  intestinal  tract,  and  the  pressure 
in  the  renal  vessels  is  consequently  only  moderately  high.  Stimulation 
of  the  distal  end  of  the  splanchnic  augments  it,  an  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  if  we  suppose  that  this  nerve  contains  the  vaso-motor  filaments 
supplying  the  vessels  of  the  kidney.  A  general  vaso-motor  paralysis 
causes  a  great  fall  of  pressure  in  the  renal  vessels,  and  therefore  a 
diminished  secretion  of  urine.  This  is  seen  after  section  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  cervical  region.  If,  however,  the  lower  end  of  the  divided 
cord  is  stimulated,  the  blood  pressure  rises  both  in  the  vessels  of  the 
body  and  of  the  kidney,  and  the  secretion  is  then  more  copious.  Whilst 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cerebral  centres  may  affect  the  secretion 
of  urine,  as  evidenced  by  the  well  known  results  of  emotional  conditions, 
the  channels  by  which  the  influences  pass  are  unknown.  The  centre  of 
origin  of  the  renal  nerves  is  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  near  the 
roots  of  the  vagus,  so  that  puncture  of  this  spot  may  cause  an  increased 
flow  of  urine  containing  blood  and  albumin. 

Roy  and  Cohnheim  have  shown  by  the  use  of  the  oncometer  (p.  174)  that  the 
volume  of  the  kidneys  varies  rhythmically,  like  that  of  the  spleen.  (See  Plate  A^ 
Fig.  3. )  If  the  contractile  coats  of  the  renal  arteries  contract,  the  organ  diminishes 
in  volume,  and  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is  increased. 
The  curves  of  the  volume  of  the  kidney  do  not  run  parallel  with  those  of  the 
blood  pressure,  but  they  show  both  the  large  respiratory  waves  and  the  individual 
heart  beats.  Any  circumstance  affecting  the  vaso-motor  centres  probably  affects 
the  volume  of  the  kidney.  Thus  stimulation  of  the  centres  by  venous  blood, 
as  in  asphyxia,  causes  a  diminution,  and  strong  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  has 
the  same  effect.  No  vaso-dilator  fibres  exist,  shown  by  the  fact  that  stimulation  of 
the  splanchnics  always  diminishes  the  volume.  Cohnheim  has  also  shown  that  if 
water  and  urea  are  injected  into  the  blood,  the  kidney  first  shrinks  and  then  dilates, 
whilst  a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  always  caused  dilation.  This  points  to  the 
existence  of  an  intra-renal  nervous  mechanism,  especially  as  the  results  occur  even 
after  division  of  the  renal  plexus. 

Chap.  VL— EXPULSION  OF  URINE  FROM  THE  BLADDER. 

The  discharging  apparatus  of  the  kidney  consists  of  the  pelvis  and  the  urtter.  The 
wall  is  formed  of  three  layers :  innermost  (1),  a  mucous  membrane  ;  within  this  (2), 
a  muscular  coat ;  and,  most  external  (3),  a  fibrous  coat  (Fig.  225).  The  tvaUca 
propria  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of  connective  tissue  fibres,  inter- 
mingled with  cellular  elements,  and  it  passes  into  a  mxb-mvLeosa  («).    The  epi- 
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thelinm,  e,  covering  the  twMca  propria,  is  stratified  pavement  epitheliam,  th& 
uppermost  layer  of  the  cells  being  cubical,  and  hence  termed  transitional  epithelium* 
A  few  racemose  glands  occur  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 


Bxtenud  aheath. 


Muaottlsr  layer. 


Mucous  membrane. 


Fio.  225.— Transverse  section  through  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter.  xi5d.  0, 
epithelium ;  t,  tunica  propria ;  «.  submucoea ;  Z,  internal  muscular  layer;  r,  circular 
muscular  layer ;  l\,  accessory  external  longitudinal  muscular  layer.  (Method  No. 
82,  Appendi  x.) 

the  ureter.  The  muscular  layer  consists  of  an  internal  longitudinal  {I)  and  an  external 
circular  (r)  layer  of  plain  fibres,  and,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  ureter,  there  is,  out- 
side of  this,  another  longitudinal  layer  (Z,).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  calycea 
is  continued  over  the  papillae,  and  there  is  a  circular  ring  of  plain  muscle  round 
each  papilla.  The  pelvis  and  ureter  receive  nerve  filaments,  passing  to  the  mus- 
cular fibres. 
The  urinary  bladder  has  the  same  layers.      The  epithelium  is  like  that  of  the 

pelvis  and  ureter,  so  that  the  one  cannot 
Nuclei,  be  distinguished  from  the  other  (Pig. 
226).  In  the  tunica  propria  of  the 
fundus,  small  racemose  glands  occur,  and 
a  few  solitary  masses  of  adenoid  tissue 
exist.  The  muscular  coat  consists  of  an 
internal  and  external  longitudinal  layer, 
enclosing  between  them  a  circular  layer, 
the  different  layers  freely  intermingling. 
Near  the  fundus  the  inner  longitudinal 
_  layer  is  thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  near 

"^ — ""  the  cervix  the  circular  layer  is  strength- 

Fio.  226.— Epithelium  of  mucous  membrane  of  ,  ,^  r^«^  «  «•>!,:«««.««  /^il.*-^ 

human  urinaiy  bladder,    x  660  d.     (Method  ened  so  as  to  form  a  sphmcter  [sphinC' 
No.  88,  Appendix.)  ^^  veskcB  intemus).    Vessels,  lymphatics, 

and  nerves  abound,  and  on  the  course  of  the  latter  we  find  groups  of  ganglion  cells. 
The  urethra  of  woman  has  a  mucous  membrane,  the  tunica  propria  of  which  is 
formed  of  very  fine  connective  tissue,  richly  intermingled  with  ceUs,  and  it  is 
raised  on  its  upper  surface  into  numerous  papillas,  more  especially  at  its  outer 


^^l 


CeU. 
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orifioe.  The  epithelium  is  of  the  stratified  pavement  variety.  A  few  racemoae 
glands  are  found.  The  wall  is  strengthened  by  an  internal  longitudinal  and  an 
external  circular  layer  of  smooth  muscle,  having  connective  and  elastic  tissue 
between  the  layers.     It  is  highly  vascular. 

The  urethra  in  man  has  the  same  general  structure  as  that  of  the  woman,  but  it 
shows  peculiarities  in  certain  situations.  In  the  prostatic  part  {pars  proaUUied), 
the  epithelium  is  like  that  of  the  urinary  bladder,  but  it  gradually  merges  into 
stratified  cylindrical  epithelium  in  the  membranous  portion  {pars  menibranaeea), 
and  in  the  cavernous  part  {pars  cavemoaa)  of  the  urethra  it  is  of  the  simple 
cylindrical  variety.  In  the  foaaa  navicular^,  and  onwards,  it  is  flat  stratified 
epithelium.  There  are  well-developed  papillse  in  the  fossa  navicularis.  Racemose 
glands  (the  glands  q/*  LUtre)  occur  in  the  urethra.  In  the  prostatic  portion,  the 
muscular  layer  consists  of  a  longitudinal  stratum,  surrounded  by  a  circular  layer. 
The  former  layer  is  still  seen  in  the  membranous  part,  bat  it  disappears  in  the 
cavemouB  part,  and  the  circular  layer  also  disappears  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cavernous  portion.     It  is  highly  vascular. 

The  urine  is  secreted  constantly  by  the  kidneys,  is  forced  along  the 
ureters  by  the  pressure  of  secretion^  and  is  discharged  into  the  bladder 
drop  by  drop.  This  phenomenon  has  been  seen  in  cases  of  congenital 
malformation,  in  which  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  and  of  the 
abdomen  are  deficient,  so  as  to  expose  the  openings  of  the  ureters. 
It  is  probable  that  the  urine  is  propeUed  along  the  ureters  by 
rhythmical  muscular  contractions  (peristalsis)  occurring  in  their 
walls.  The  urine  is  quickly  driven  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
into  the  bladder.  The  bladder  slowly  fills,  in  consequence  of  the 
urethral  orifice  being  firmly  closed.  Up  to  a  certain  limit,  the 
closure  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  involuntary  and  uncon- 
scious, and  is  due  to  contraction  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres 
forming  a  sphincter  (sphincter  veska  intemus).  The  pressure  in  the 
bladder  cannot  force  the  urine  up  the  ureters,  as  the  orifices  of  the 
ureters  are  oblique,  so  that  strong  pressure  occludes  them.  When 
the  bladder  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  tension,  the  sensoxy  nerves 
in  its  walls  are  affected,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  fulness. 
A  slightly  greater  distension  apparently  causes  reflex  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  forces  ^  few  drops 
of  urine  into  the  prostatic  portion.  When  this  occurs,  the  desire  may 
become  so  strong  as  scarcely  to  be  resisted ;  and,  after  a  short  time, 
reflex  contractions  occur  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder  (acting  chiefly  on 
the  bands  of  fibres  running  from  the  fundus  to  the  cervix,  termed 
detrusor  urincB)^  which,  assisted  by  voluntary  contractions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  expel  the  urine.  The  last  portions  are  emptied  out 
of  the  urethra  in  jets,  caused  by  rhythmic  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  bulbus  cavemostts. 
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The  bladder  of  an  adult  man  contains,  when  folly  distended,  from  1  to  1*6 
litre.  The  pressure  in  the  bladder  has  been  stated  at  130  to  150  mm.  of  mercury, 
and  James  found  only  a  pressure  of  4  to  0  inches  of  mercury,  when  both  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  and  the  abdominal  muscles  were  brought  into  action.  In  paraplegia, 
when  only  the  walls  of  the  bladder  acted,  the  pressure  was  equal  to  only  20  to  30 
inches  of  water  (1  inch  =  25*4  mm.) 

The  centre  or  centres  of  micturition  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  region 
of  the  spinal  cord.    The  sensory  fibres  from  the  urethra  and  bladder 
find  their  way  to  the  cord  by  the  posterior  roots  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
^th  sacral  nerves,  and  the  motor  fibres  governing  the  circular  muscular 
fibres  of  the  urethra,  and  more  especially  those  muscular  fibres  termed 
the  sphincter  urethrcBy  pass  from  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  sacral  nerves.     The  centre  in  the  cord  is  also  related  to 
the  cerebrum  by  fibres  passing  from  the  cerebrum  through  the  peduncles 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  these  may  be  regarded 
as  inhibitory  fibres.    Fibres  probably  also  pass  directly  from  the  brain 
through  the  cord  to  the  sphincter  urethrce,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  voluntary  muscle.     Finally,  sensory  and  vaso-constrictor  fibres  pass  to 
the  urinary  apparatus,  but  their  exact  course  is  unknown.     When  the 
cord  is  injured,  so  as  to  cause  irritation,  above  the  position  of  the 
centres,  the  bladder  becomes  distended  with  retention  of  urine,  and 
the  urine  may  trickle  or  pass  drop  by  drop  from  the  urethra.     In 
voluntary  micturition,  a  voluntary  impulse,  as  already  stated,  causes  a 
little  urine  to  escape  into  the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  probably 
influencing  the  circular  fibres  in   that  region.    This  excites  sensory 
fibres  which  carry  an  impression  to  the  centre  in  the  cord.     This 
centre  is  in  a  condition  of  constant  action  (not  necessarily  refiex),  main- 
taining closure  of  the  circular  muscular  layers  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  any  fluid  in  it.    The  sensory  impulses, 
however,  inhibit  the  centre,  so  that  the  neck  of  the  bladder  opens,  and 
at  the  same  time  impulses  radiate  to  centres  in  the  cord  connected  by 
motor  fibres  with  the  bladder  itself  and  with  the  abdominal  and  other 
muscles  that  come  into  action.     This  view  of  the  nervous  mechanism 
explains  how  it  is  that  painful  impressions  coming  from  any  part  of  the 
body  to  the  centre  in  the  cord,  as  in  children  during  teething,  may  act 
in  a  similar  way,  and  cause  involuntary  micturition.    Similarly,  impres- 
sions from  the  brain  may  act  from  above,  as  it  is  well  known  not  only 
that  micturition  is  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will,  but 
also  that  various  psychical  conditions  may  affect  the  process.     The 
objection  to  this  view  is  that  tonus  of  the  centre  and  of  the  sphincter 
urethrcB  has  been  denied,  but  no  other  theory  yet  offered  explains  the 
phenomena  of  micturition. 
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SECTION  IX. 
THE  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUEE  OF  THE  BODY. 

Having  considered  the  varioas  processes  concerned  in  nutrition,  by 
which  all  the  tissues  are  supplied  with  materials  for  their  nourishment  and 
growth,  and  for  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  by  which  the 
waste  matters  resulting  from  activity  of  tissue  are  removed,  we 
have  now  to  attempt  to  ascertain  what  relation  exists  in  a  healthy 
adult  between  the  ingesta  and  the  excreta.  By  ingesta  are  meant  all  the 
materials  introduced  into  the  body,  either  by  the  lungs,  skin,  or 
alimentary  canal ;  whilst  the  term  excreta  signifies  the  matter  thrown 
out  by  the  various  excretory  channels.  If  we  suppose  the  weight  of 
the  body  to  remain  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the  ingesta  would  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  excreta ;  if  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  body 
showed  an  increase  of  weight,  the  ingesta  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
excreta,  and  vice  versd. 

The  body  is  continually  giving  out  by  the  lungs,  carbonic  acid  and 
water;  by  the  kidneys,  urea,  uric  acid,  etc.,  water  and  salts;  by 
the  skin,  carbonic  acid,  fatty  matter,  and  water.  It  is  also  daily  losing 
matter  in  the  form  of  epidermic  structures— epidermis,  hairs,  nails^ 
etc. — and  it  also  loses  by  saliva  and  other  digestive  secretions,  and  by 
other  secretions,  such  as  lachrymal  fluid,  semen,  milk,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  daily  receiving  oxygen,  water,  albuminous 
matters,  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  salts.  As  already  said,  if  the 
daily  income  were  equal  to  the  daily  expenditure,  a  condition  of 
physiological  equilibrium  would  be  attained.  The  chief  constituents 
of  the  body  are  water,  albuminous  matter,  fat,  and  salts.  Carbohydrates 
form  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  body  weight,  and  they  may  be 
left  out  of  any  calculation  in  which  we  try  to  balance  income  and 
output.  Yolkmann  and  Bischoff  state  that  100  parts  of  the  human 
body  contain  64  of  water,  16  of  albumin  and  gelatin,  14  of  fat,  and  5  of 
salts,  and  as  muscle  consists  of  21  per  cent,  of  albumin  and  75  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  forms  about  42  parts  of  the  total  body  weight,  it 
follows  that  half  of  the  albumin  in  the  body  and  just  about  half  of  the 
water  exist  in  the  muscles  of  the  body.  We  must  now  form  an 
11.  2e 
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estimate  of  the  exchanges  of  water,  albumin,  fats,  and  saline  matters, 
by  the  following  methods : — 

1.  Water. — ^This  is  determined  by  subtracting  from  the  amount  of 
water  ingested  as  food  or  drink  the  quantity  lost  by  the  bowels,  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  skin. 

2.  Albumin. — In  this  case,  we  must  determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
eliminated  as  urea,  uric  acid,  etc.,  and  from  this,  estimate  the  amount 
of  albumin  that  has  undergone  metabolism,  as  all  the  nitrogen  of 
decomposed  albumin  appears  ajs  urea,  uric  acid,  kreatinin,  etc,  in  the 
urine.  We  find  the  amount  of  albumin  taken  up  in  the  digestive 
process  by  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  nitrogen  of  the  food 
and  of  the  feces.  As  albumin  contains  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  1  part 
of  N  will  be  equivalent  to  6-26  of  albumin.  Voit's  method  is  to  take 
the  amount  of  N  ajs  the  equivalent  of  the  flesh  substance  that  has 
undergone  metabolism.   .  Thus  1  grm.  of  N=30  grms.  of  flesh. 

3.  Fat. — Subtract  from  the  carbon  eliminated  by  the  bowels,  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  skin,  the  amount  of  C  in  the  metabolized  albumin  already 
determined  (albumin  contains  53*6  per  cent,  of  C),  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  amount  of  C  representing  fat  that  has  undergone  metabolism. 
Fat  contains  76 '5  per  cent,  of  G ;  hence,  to  obtain  the  amount  of  fat, 
multiply  the  remaining  C  by  1*3  (75  x  1-3  =  100). 

4.  Salts. — Estimate  the  amount  in  the  food,  and  from  it  subtract 
the  amoimt  eliminated  by  the  faeces.  Urine,  and  skin. 

To  simplify  the  problem,  suppose  we  took  an  animal  in  which  the 
income  was  represented  by  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  substances,  we 
might  determine  how  much  was  the  output.  Such  a  condition  is  that 
of  starvation,  in  which  an  animal  receives  only  oxygen,  with  small 
quantities  of  water.  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit  made  observations  on  a 
man  weighing  71  kilogs.,  who  fasted  for  periods  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  daily  loss  was  found  to  be  890  grms.  of  water,  78  grms.  of  albumin, 
and  215  grms.  of  fat^  or  about  1  gnn.  of  albumin  and  3  grma  of  fat 
per  kilog.  The  more  fat  is  present,  the  less  the  consumption  of 
albumin,  and  vice  versa,  A  fat  man,  weighing  71  kilogs.,  showed  on 
the  second  day  of  fasting  a  loss  of  only  50  grms.  of  albumin  and  205 
grms.  of  fat  (Ranke),  and  a  lean  man,  weighing  57  kilogs.,  on  the  first 
day  of  fasting  lost  88  grms.  of  albumin  and  160  grms.  of  fat,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  69  grms.  of  albumin  and  125  grms.  of  fat  (Zuntz).  As  in 
animals  (observed  by  other  physiologists)  it  was  found  that  when  starv- 
ing begins,  the  amount  of  K  eliminated  falls,  and  soon  reaches  a  daily 
amount  of  3  to  4*5  grms.  =  17  to  27  grms.  of  albumin,  showing,  by  the 
constancy  in  the  amount  of  N  lost,  that  when  the  body  is  nourished  by 
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its  own  albumin,  it  uses  the  more  of  it  the  more  it  possesses.  After  a 
few  days,  the  amount  of  N  diminishes,  and  it  always  keeps  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  loss  of  body  weight  At  first  the  loss  of  COg  decreases 
more  than  the  diminution  in  the  0  absorbed,  but  by  the  third  day 
they  reach  a  minimal  amount,  and  remain  about  equal  till  death.  The 
loss  of  weight  in  starvation  consists  of  frds  of  water,  ^th  of  albumin, 
and  ^th  of  fat.  If  the  animal  receives  water  equal  to  that  lost  daily,  the 
loss  of  other  substances  is  reduced  even  to  the  extent  of  §rds,  and  hence 
starvation  is  borne  better  with  water  than  without  it  Children,  in 
whom  metabolism  is  more  active  than  in  adults,  die  sooner  of  starvation. 
During  starvation,  herbivora  lose  less  albumin  in  proportion  to  the 
body  weight  than  camivora,  but  they  do  not  bear  starvation  so  well. 
Small  animals,  sqch  as  rabbits,  use  up  the  albumin  very  quickly. 

Such  being  the  conditions  of  metabolism  in  starvation,  we  have  next 
to  consider  the  effect  of  giving  food.  As  during  starvation  an  animal 
uses  up  a  certain  quantity  daily  of  albumin,  one  would  suppose  that  by 
giving  the  animal  a  quantity  of  albumin  equal  to  that  lost,  the  daily 
loss  of  weight  would  be  arrested,  or  rather  that  the  loss  would  be  les- 
sened by  the  albumin  thus  given.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  result  of 
experiment  If  an  amount  of  albumin  is  given  equal  to  that  lost 
during  starvation,  the  amount  of  N  in  the  urine  increases,  and  the  body 
still  loses  in  weight,  that  is  to  say,  the  processes  concerned  in  the 
metabolism  of  albumin  are  stimulated  to  greater  activity  by  the  presence 
of  the  extra  albumin  in  the  food. 

In  the  dog,  it  is  found  that  to  maintain  the  balance,  about  2\  times  as  much 
nitrogen  must  be  given  in  the  food  as  is  given  off  by  the  excretions.  Voit  states 
that  from  40  to  50  grms.  of  fiesh  per  kilog.  of  body  weight,  or  about  ^th  that  of 
the  body  weight,  must  be  given  before  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is  reached.  Dur- 
ing nitrogenous  equilibrium,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  water  drunk  escapes  by  the 
urine,  and  30  per  cent,  by  the  lungs  and  skin ;  nearly  all  the  N  is  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  and  fths  of  the  G  escapes  by  the  lungs,  and  |th  by  the  kidneys.  If  the 
dog  receives  more  than  ^th  of  its  body  weight  in  flesh,  it  eliminates  less  N  than 
exists  in  the  food,  and  it  increases  in  weight  But  the  curious  condition  is  thus 
induced  that  to  maintain  the  nitrogenous  balance,  on  a  purely  flesh  diet,  more  and 
more  flesh  must  be  given,  until  a  point  is  reached  when  the  dog  cannot  eat  it  all, 
and  its  appetite  fails.  Then  the  plane  of  equilibrium  becomes  lower,  and  the 
animal  requires  less  flesh.  It  appears  also  from  the  researches  of  Voit  that  a 
supply  of  albumin  also  lessens  the  loss  of  fat,  so  that,  in  a  dog,  8  grms.  of  albumin 
per  kilog.  of  body  weight  maintained  the  amount  both  of  the  fat  and  of  the 
albumin.  This  occurs  in  an  animal  in  good  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  but  if  it  be  lean,  then  the  poorer  it  is  in  fat,  the  greater  is  the  meta- 
bolism of  albumin.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  part,  of  the  albumin  taken 
into  the  blood — the  circulating  albumin — is  decomposed  in  the  tissues  into  urea, 
etc.,  and  that  a  part  of  it,  the  tissue-albumin,  passes  directly  into  the  tissues  and 
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oecomes  more  stable.  A  small  portion  of  the  latter,  however  (1  per  cent.,  Voit), 
is  also  converted  into  urea,  etc.  If  fresh  albumin  is  supplied  in  the  food,  urea, 
etc.,  are  obtained  both  from  the  metabolism  of* circulating  and  of  tissue  albumin  ; 
but  if  it  is  not  supplied,  then  only  from  tissue  albumin,  and  if  a  little  is  supplied, 
then  the  metabolism  of  the  tissue  albumin  is  increased. 


As  regards  the  metabolism  of  fat,  Yoit  has  shown  that  if  do  albumin 
is  given,  the  giving  of  even  large  amounts  of  fat  (300  grms.)  does  not 
lessen  the  metabolism  of  albumin.  It  only  lessens  the  loss  of  fat. 
Nor  does  the  consumption  of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  lessen 
the  changes  in  albumin,  but  the  quantity  of  water  eliminated  is  much 
increased.  If  both  fats  and  albumin  are  given,  then  the  metabolism  of 
albumin  is  much  diminished.  Thus  the  fats  save  the  waste  of  albumin, 
and  by  combining  fat  with  albumin,  a  condition  of  nitrogenous  equili- 
brium is  much  more  readily  attained  than  by  giving  albumin  alone, 
and  less  albumin  is  also  required.  Fat  added  to  albumin  may  save 
albuminous  metabolism  to  the  extent  of  even  7  per  cent.  The  fat  in 
the  body  also  diminishes  albuminous  metabolism,  so  that  a  lean  animal 
will  require  more  albumin  than  a  fat  one  to  maintain  equilibrium. 
Carbohydrates  behave  like  fats,  saving  albumin,  and  also,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  fat.  Thus,  in  feeding  cattle,  by  giving  carbohydrates  one  obtains 
all  the  advantages  of  fats  at  a  less  cost.     (See  also  p.  31.) 

To  show  how  a  balance  may  be  struck  between  income  and  expenditure,  we 
take  the  case  of  a  healthy  man,  not  performing  active  work,  and  weighing  70 
kilogs.,  as  observed  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit. 

XinCln  /  NinCin     H^  in 

gnns.  .grxna.  qJ  grms.    grms.     gnns. 

19-5    316'6  D    Urine,  174    127      1279 

^jFiBcea,    2-1     U-5  83 

g^j  Lungs,  ...     248-6        828 

^\  19  5  275-8       2190 

Here  the  body  was  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  and  it  eliminated  more  water  by  174 
gnns.,  whilst  it  stored  up  39*7  grms.  of  carbon,  equal  to  52  grms.  of  fat.  The 
bearing  of  this  on  dietetics  is  obvious.  These  observations  should  be  contrasted 
with  another  series  of  observations  recorded  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  upon  the 
same  man,  in  which  the  effects  of  active  work  on  metabolism  are  shown. 


137  grms.  albumin. 

o 

117     „     fat 

o 

352     „      carbohydrate. 

2016     „     water. 

<D 


137  grms.  albumin. 
117     „      fat. 
352     ,,     carbohydrate. 
2266     „      water. 


Nin      Cln 

grmb.    grms. 

i 

19-6    315-6 

^ 

g ' 

El 

» 

Again,  there  was  a  state  of  nitrogenous  equilibrium. 


Nin 
grms. 

Urine,  17 '4 

Gin 
grms. 

12« 

H«0in 
gnns. 

1194 

Pieces,   21 

14-5 

94 

Lungs,  ... 

309-2 

1412 

19-6 

336-3 

2700 

The  body  eliminated  434 
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grms.  of  water  in  excess  and  also  20*8  grms.  of  carbon,  equal  to  28  grms.  of  fat.  Thus 
when  the  man  had  been  engaged  in  hard  muscular  work  137  grms.  of  albumin, 
145  grms.  of  fat  (1 17  +  28)  and  352  grms.  of  carbohydrate  were  taken,  that  is  to  say, 
he  used  up  60*5  grms.  of  carbon  ( =  80  grms.  of  fat)  more  than  while  at  rest,  and 
the  amount  of  water  eliminated  was  increased  by  about  24*3  per  cent.  It  Ib 
important  to  notice  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  was  not  increased.  At 
the  same  time,  although,  as  already  shown  (p.  419),  there  is  no  direct  relation 
between  the  metabolism  of  albumin  and  muscular  work,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
to  a  man  doing  hard  work  more  albumin  than  to  one  who  does  not  work.  To 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  carbon  in  performing  hard  work,  more  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrate should  also  be  given. 

Temperature  has  also  an  influence  on  metabolism.  Thus  a  cold 
external  air  increases  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  and  more  fat  is 
necessary,  and  with  a  warm  air  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
diminished  and  less  fat  may  be  taken,  but  the  metabolism  of  albumin 
is  unaffected  in  both  cases.  One  explanation  of  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  carbonaceous  food  iu  cold  climates  is  that  of  Zuntz,  who 
asserts  that  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  by  cold  acts 
reflexly  through  the  spinal  cord  on  the  muscles,  increasing  chemical 
changes  in  these  tissues.  This  condition  has  been  termed  chemical 
refiex  tonus. 
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SECTION  X. 
ANIMAL  HEAT. 

All  living  organisms  may  be  divided  as  regards  temperature  into 
two  classes:  (1)  Warmrblooded  (homaioihermalj,  or  those  having  an 
almost  constant  temperature  ;  and  (2)  Cold-blooded  (jmkUothermcd), 
or  those  whose  temperature  varies  through  wide  limits  with  that 
of  surrounding  media,  being  always,  however,  a  few  tenths  of  a 
degree  above  that  of  the  medium.  The  former  includes  mammals  and 
birds,  the  latter  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes.  As  regards  inverte- 
brate animals,  our  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  individuals  is 
limited  and  untrustworthy. 

The  temperature  of  man  taken  in  the  axilla  with  a  thermometer 
(Fig.  227)  is  between  36-6°  and  37-4'  C;  the  oscillations,  in  a  state 
of  health,  being  included  in  the  compass  of  '5  of  a  degree. 

The  temperature  of  the  horse,  donkey,  and  oz  is  87*5"  to  38*"  G. ;  of  the  dog  and 
cat,  38-5°  to  89''  C. ;  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit,  38  to  39*5°  C,  and  of  the  mouse,  40''  C. 
(Munk).  Birds  have  a  high  temperature,  that  of  the  common  fowl  and  pigeon 
being  42°  G.  The  temperature  of  fishes  is  usually  about  *05  to  'V  C.  above  the 
temperature  of  the  water;  amphibians,  like  the  frog,  about  V  G.  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  reptiles  from  V  to  4°  G.  above  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  temperature  of  organs  is  higher  than  that  of  the  surfeu^e  of  the 
body;  thus,  Bernard  found  40-6' C.  registered  in  the  brain,  liver, 
glands,  lungs,  and  muscles.  The  blood  passing  through  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  is  a  little  warmer  than  that  returned  from  the  lungs, 
a  fact  which  has  been  explained  by  supposing  (1)  that  the  blood 
coming  from  the  liver  is  warmer  than  that  of  ordinary  systemic 
venous  blood,  and  (2)  that  the  blood  is  cooled  during  its  passage 
through  the  lungs.  As  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  it  loses  heat. 
The  temperature  of  venous  blood  is  high  or  low  according  to  the  organ 
from  which  it  has  returned.  Thus,  while  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
in  superficial  veins  is  lower  than  that  of  corresponding  arteries,  on  the 
other  hand,  venous  blood  retiuned  firom  muscles  and  glands  is  warmer 
than  the  arterial  blood  entering  these.  The  temperature  of  the  body 
shows  a  diurnal  variation.     Thus,  in  man,  it  is  lowest  in  the  morning 
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(36-8°  C),  rises  towards  10  A.M.  (37-1°  C),  sinks  till  noon 
(37 -OS"  C),  rises  towards  3  p.m.  (37-5'*  C),  sinks  till  8  p.m. 
(37-3'C.),sinks  still  towards  11  P.M.  (36-9*  C), and  during  the 
night  it  falls  to  36*8°  C),  reaching  its  minimnm  about  3  A.M. 
As  these  variations  are  not  observed  during  starvation,  it 
is  probable  they  are  due  to  the  influence  of  supplies  of 
food  Want  of  nourishment  causes  a  fall  of  temperature, 
80  that  towards  the  close  of  a  period  of  starvation  it  may 
be  as  low  as  30**  C.  or  even  26*  C.  Newly  bom  children 
have  a  temperature,  for  a  few  days,  of  37*9''  C,  it  then 
falls  to  37*8''  C,  and  they  have  not  the  same  degree  of  power 
of  maintaining  a  constant  temperature  as  adults  possess. 
The  temperature,  up  to  the  age  of  40  or  50  years,  is  about 
37-4'*  C.  for  the  average;  it  falls  to  about  37-1'  C.  on  to 
70  years,  and  after  that  time  it  rises  again  to  about  37*4"* 
or  37 '5*  C.  Active  muscular  exercise  raises  the  tempera- 
ture '5  to  1*"  G.  Munk  states  that  prolonged  trotting  may 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  horse  1  '5®  C.  During  various  dis- 
eases it  may  rise  to  44*"  C,  and  in  the  horse  to  45*"  C. 

Heat  is  produced  in  the  living  body  by  chemical  and 
mechanical  actions. 

1.  Chemical  Actions. — As  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out^  most  of  the  operations  occurring  in  the  tissues  involve 
chemical  changes,  principally  those  of  oxidation.  Such 
changes  cause  the  liberation  of  heat,  and  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  any  given  oxidation  will  produce  the  same 
amount  of  heat.  Thus,  if  we  oxidize  1  grm.  of  hydrogen, 
a  given  amount  of  heat  will  be  produced.  Even  supposing 
the  element  exist  in  a  chemical  compound,  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  by  its  oxidation  will  be  the  same  as  if  it 
were  free.  Consequently,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by 
the  oxidation  of  a  complex  substance  may  be  ascertained 
experimentally.  The  following  figures  show  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  (small)  calories  (see  p.  441)  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  1  grm.  of  the  following  substances : — 


Hydrogen, 
Carbon, 


34-6  I  Urea,      - 
8*1 1  Albumin, 


2     I  Fat, 
6*8  I  Sugar, 


9-4 
8-9 


It  will  be  observed  that  a  given  weight  of  complex 
organic  substances  yields  less  heat  than  an  equal  weight 
of  the  simple  elements,  a  fact  explained  by  remembering 
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that  in  the  combustion  of  compounds  complete  oxidation  may  not  take 
place.  Every  chemical  change  therefore  which  occurs  in  the  body, 
whether  it  be  oxidation,  hydration,  or  decomposition,  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  heat.  The  oxidation  of  carbon,  producing  COg,  is  the  chief 
source  of  heat.  This  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  daily 
variation  of  temperature  already  referred  to  (p.  439)  runs  almost 
parallel  with  the  daily  variation  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Mechanical  Actions. — All  frictional  movements,  such  as  that 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  the  contact  of 
articular  siufaces  and  of  tendons,  produce  heat ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  generated  by  these  different  causes. 

3.  The  Localities  where  Heat  is  Produced. — The  organs  in 
which  the  largest  amount  of  heat  is  liberated  are  the  muscles.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  activity  of  chemical  changes  occurring  in  these,  by  the 
fact  that  an  increase  of  temperature  may  be  detected  directly,  and  by 
the  blood  returning  from  a  muscle  being  warmer  than  that  going  to  it. 
The  muscles,  however,  are  not  the  only  producers  of  heat,  inasmuch  as 
chemical  activity  manifested  in  nervous  centres,  and  in  the  liver  and 
other  glands,  must  produce  a  certain  amount  The  heat  produced  in 
the  lungs  by  the  oxidation  of  hasmoglobin  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  loss  due  to  the  passage  of  carbonic  acid  in  venous  blood  into  the 
gaseous  state. 

The  blood  in  the  aorta  of  a  dog  has  a  temperature  of  88'4^  G. ;  in  the  portal  vein, 
39*4''  G. ;  in  the  hepatic  vein,  d9'8°  G.;  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  39*5**  G.,  and  in  the 
right  auricle,  38*8''  G.  An  active  condition  of  the  liver  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  flowing  from  it.  Thus,  Bernard  found  the  temperature  of  the  hepatic  vein  to 
be  2°  G.  warmer  during  active  secretion,  after  a  fuU  meal,  than  during  starvation. 
The  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  is  about  *3°  G.  warmer  than  that  of  the  left.  The 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  shows  about  86*5''  G.,  and  that  in  the  crural 
vein,  87*2*  G. ;  the  lower  temperature  being  due  to  the  ready  loss  of  heat  from  the 
exposed  position.  The  blood  flowing  from  the  salivary  glands  during  active  secre- 
tion is  'l"  to  1*5°  G.  hotter  than  the  blood  flowing  to  them.  The  temperature  of  the 
rectum,  vagina,  and  bladder  is  *8°  to  V  G.  higher  than  that  of  the  aziUa.  The 
exposed  parts  of  the  body  have  a  much  lower  temperature,  that  of  the  tip  of  the 
nose  or  lobe  of  the  ear  being  as  low  as  26''  G. 

4.  Amount  of  Heat  Produced  bj  the  Living  Body. — ^This  is  measured  by  a  process 
termed  calorimetrt/t  first  practised  by  Lavoisier.  His  apparatus,  a  wcUer  calorimeter^ 
as  modified  by  Dulong,  is  seen  in  Fig.  228.  In  this  experiment,  the  animal  is  placed 
in  a  metallic  box,  the  air  of  which  is  supplied  by  a  gasometer,  whilst  the  vitiated 
air  is  drawn  away.  The  box  is  plunged  into  a  space  filled  with  water  or  ice,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  so  surrounded  by  bad  conductors  of  heat  as  to  render  the 
influence  of  external  media  as  small  as  possible.  The  temperatures  of  the  animal 
and  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  are  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
After  the  animal  has  remained  in  the  chamber  for  some  hours,  the  temperatures 
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are^again  taken,  when  either  of  the  two  following  cases  may  be  the  result :  (1)  there 
is  no  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment ;  or  (2) 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  is  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.     In 


Pio.  228.— Dulon^B  apparatus.  c,  calorimeter,  consifltinfir  of  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  in  which  the  chamber  holding  the  animal  is  placed ;  o^,  gasometer  from 
which  air  is  expelled  by  a  stream  of  water.  The  air  enters  the  respiratory 
chamber,  o,  gasometer  receiving  the  gases  of  expiration  and  the  excess  of  air ; 
t,  t'.  thermometers ;  a,  a  wheel  for  agitating  the  water.  Observe  the  delivery 
tube  on  the  left  is  much  twisted  in  the  water  chamber,  so  as  to  give  off  its  heat 
to  the  surrounding  water. 

the  first  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  animal  must 
have  been  equal  to  the  quantity  of  heat  given  up  to  the  calorimeter,  and  in  the 
fiecond,  supposing  the  final  temperature  to  be  less,  the  amount  of  heat  lost  may  be 
iound  by  subtracting  from  the  number  of  units  of  heat  gained  by  the  calorimeter 
the  number  of  heat  units  lost  by  the  body  of  the  animal  during  the  experiment, 
which  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the  animal  by  its  specific  heat, 
and  by  the  number  of  degrees  lost  during  the  experiment.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  final  temperature  is  greater,  the  two  quantities  must  be  added  to  each  other 
instead  of  subtracted.  The  amount  of  heat  is  calculated  in  units  of  heai,  of  which 
the  calorie  is  the  most  convenient,  a  calorie  being  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  1  kilog.  of  water  1**  C,  or  strictly  from  IS""  to  16°  G.  The 
calorie  may  be  expressed  by  the  symbol  Ga.  The  term  small  calorie  is  yt^th  part 
of  Ga,  or  the  heat  required  to  raise  1  grm.  of  the  substance  1"  C. 

Hirn  has  calculated  the  number  of  Ca  produced  during  repose  and 

during  work.     The  average  number  during  twenty-four  hours  in  a  state 

of  repose,  is  2,700  Ca,  which  gives  about  112  Ca  per  hour.    During 

active  work,  the  amount  is  considerably  increased,  as  may  be  shown  by 

the  following  table : — 

Day  of  rest. 


Ga  produced,  - 
Total, 


Best.  Sleep. 
16  hrs.  8  hrs. 
2470-4       320 

2790^4 


Day  of  work. 

^ -^ ■ . 

Best.  Work.  Sleep. 
8  hrs.  8  hrs.  8  hrs. 
1235-2     2169-6     320 


3724-8 


Yon  Helmholtz  has  calculated  that  during  eight  hours  of  sleep,  about 
40  heat  units  or  calories  per  hour  are  produced  by  a  man  of  average 
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size.    The  above  table  shows  very  clearly  the  increased  production  of 
heat  by  work. 

To  obtain  a  fair  method  of  comparison  in  estimating  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  bodies  of  different  animals  in  a  unit  of  time,  say  one  hour,  it  is  useful  to 
divide  the  number  of  Ga  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  thus  obtain  the  amount  per 
kilog.  We  may  term  this  HCaE,  or  hour-calorie-kilog.  The  following  are  the  HGaK 
for  various  animals:  Horse,  2*1;  man,  2*3;  ram,  2*6 ;  large  dog,  2*5 ;  duck,  6;  pigeon^ 
lO'l;  rat,  11*3;  sparrow,  32;  greenfinch,  38.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  heat 
production  is  much  greater  in  smaller  animals  than  in  larger  ones,  and  especially 
great  in  birds.  The  smaller  the  animal  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  between 
its  area  of  surface  and  its  volume,  and  as  heat  is  lost  by  conduction  and  radiation, 
the  greater  will  be  its  loss  of  heat  in  proportion  to  its  volume.  Thus  the  surface 
of  a  cube  increases  with  the  square  while  its  volume  increases  with  the  cube.  Thua 
a  cube,  each  side  of  which  measures  10  mm.,  has  a  superficial  area  of  600  sq.  mm.,, 
and  it  has  a  cubic  content  of  1,000  c.mm.  If  doubled,  its  superficial  area  will  be 
2,400  sq.  mm.,  but  it  will  contain  8,000  c.mm. ;  so  that  the  smaller  the  animal  and 
the  greater  the  ratio  between  its  surface  and  cubic  content,  the  more  rapidly  it 
must  lose  heat,  and  consequently  the  more  heat  must  be  produced  in  a  given  time.  For 
the  same  reason  young  animals,  before  they  are  fully  grown,  lose  more  heat  than  adults. 

4.  The  Distribution  and  Loss  of  Heat. — The  heat  produced  in 
various  organs  and  tissues  is  distributfid  partly  by  conduction  and  partly 
by  the  agency  of  the  circulating  blood.  As  regards  condttdion,  the  law 
regulating  it  is  that  the  amount  of  heat  passing  from  one  part  of  the  body^ 
a,  to  another  part  of  the  body,  6,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  cross- 
section  of  the  intervening  tissue,  the  density  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  has  to  pass,  and  the  initial  difference  of  temperature 
in  the  two  parts,  a  and  b.  This  law  holds  good  for  all  temperatures  up 
to  40°  C.  Heat  is  also  lost  by  radiation^  in  which  the  heat  does  not 
pass  from  particle  to  particle  but  through  spaces,  and  it  obeys  the  same 
laws  as  regulate  the  motions  of  the  ether  we  call  light.  Heat  may  also 
disappear  by  becoming  latent,  and  thus  much  heat  disappears  during  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  skin.  The  vessels  containing  warm 
blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  system  for  the  equable  distribution  of  heat, 
so  as  to  produce  a  more  or  less  uniform  temperature.  The  temperature 
of  any  particular  part  will  depend  on  (1)  the  absolute  amount  of  heat 
produced  in  the  organ  or  tissue ;  (2)  the  temperatures  of  neighbouring 
organs  or  tissues  and  the  conductivity,  as  regards  heat,  of  the  tissues 
between  them ;  (3)  the  heat  given  up  to  the  blood  as  it  passes  through 
the  vessels;  and  (4)  the  heat  given  up  in  the  case  of  a  superficial  organ, 
such  as  the  skin,  to  the  surroimding  medium. 

Heat  is  lost  from  the  body  either  (1)  by  radiation  from  the  cutaneous 
surface ;  (2)  by  heating  the  air  of  inspiration ;  (3)  by  heating  cold  foods 
or  drinks  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  (4)  by  becoming 
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laimt^  in  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  skin.  It  has- 
been  estimated  that  of  100  calories  of  heat  produced,  2*6  are  lost  in 
heating  food  and  drink,  2*6  in  heating  air  inspired,  14*7  in  evaporation, 
and  80  1  by  radiation,  conduction,  etc.  It  will  be  observed  how  large 
a  part  of  the  percentage  (94  per  cent.)  is  accounted  for  by  the  skin, 
showing  the  importance  of  this  organ  as  a  regulator  of  heat.  Its  activity 
depends  largely  on  the  temperature  and  on  the  hygrometric  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  behaving  precisely  like  any  evaporating  surface.  The 
movement  of  the  air  is  of  great  importance.  When  layers  of  the  air  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body  are  renewed  at  frequent  intervals,, 
the  skin  loses  heat  at  each  instant  both  by  radiation  and  evaporation,, 
so  that  by  keeping  a  layer  of  air  next  the  body  by  means  of  clothing, 
the  cooling  of  the  body  is  more  slowly  accomplished.  This  result  is 
still  further  effected  by  wearing  articles  of  clothing  which  are  bad 
conductors  of  heat. 

5.  Equilibrium  between  Loss  and  Gain  of  Heat — ^The  main- 
tenance  of  a  uniform  temperature  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a  warm- 
blooded animal  To  maintain  it,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  production  and  the  loss  are  balanced.     Thus : — 

1.  The  temperature  may  tncrecue — (a)  by  an  increased  production,  the  loss  not 
changing ;  (&)  by  a  diminution  in  the  loss,  the  production  not  changing ;  (c)  by  an 
increased  production  and  diminished  loss ;  (cQ  by  an  increased  production  and  in- 
sufficient increase  in  loss,  and  (e)  by  a  diminished  amount  of  loss  along  with  a  dimin- 
ished production,  if  the  first  be  in  excess  of  the  second. 

2.  The  temperature  may  diminish  in  the  contrary  cases. 

These  phenomena  are  chiefly  regulated  by  the  relative  activities  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  circulation. 

Ck>ld  causes  the  arrectores  jpilorum  to  contract,  the  small  vessels  also  contract,  and 
less  blood  flows  through  a  unit  area  of  sJdn  in  a  unit  of  time.  Cold  also  diminishes 
the  amount  of  sweat  secreted  and  evaporated,  and  thus  less  heat  becomes  latent.  Thus 
the  effect  of  cold  is  to  lessen  the  loss  of  heat.  The  saving  of  heat  is  increased  by 
covering  the  body  with  non-conductors,  either  as  clothing,  or  by  the  hairy  coverings 
of  animals  (thicker  in  winter).  These  non-conductors  also  keep  a  layer  of  hot  air 
near  the  skin.  If  the  protecting  coveilngs  become  wet,  they  conduct  heat  better 
and  they  take  up  heat  from  the  body ;  but  in  mammals  living  in  water  there  is  a 
thick  cushion  of  fat  below  the  skin  which,  acting  as  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  pre- 
vents to  a  large  extent  an  escape  of  heat  from  the  deeper  organs. 

If  the  skin  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  be  coated  over  its  whole  extent 
with  an  impermeable  varnish,  it  will  soon  die,  showing  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, diminished  and  frequent  pulse,  afM  of  temperature  from  40'  C.  to 
lO""  or  20"  C.^  and  albuminous  mine.  This  is  caused  by  the  cutaneous 
vessels  becoming  dilated,  and  by  the  large  quantities  of  blood  thus  pass- 
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ing  through  the  skin  rapidly  losing  heat  through  the  layer  of  varnish 
which  is  a  better  conductor.  If  the  loss  of  heat  be  prevented  by  cover- 
ing the  varnished  layer  with  bad  conductors,  the  animals  will  survive. 

Von  Helmholtz  has  endeavoured  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  and  the  amount  of  heat  lost  in  twenty-four  hours  thus  : — 

(1)  HexU.  income. — (a)  a  healthy  adult  weighing  82  kilogs.  expires  in  twenty-four 
hours  say  878*4  grms.  of  CO,.  The  combustion  of  the  G.  therein  produces  1730*76 
calories  (kilogramme-degrees) ;  (6)  but  the  man  takes  in  more  O  than  reappears  in 
the  COg,  and  the  excess  may  be  assumed  to  oxidise  H  to  form  H^O,  and  thus  13*615 
grms.  of  H  will  yield  818*6  calories,  or  a  total  of  2049*860  calories;  (c)  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  heat  obtained  by  the  body  may  be  assumed  to  come  from  other 
sources  than  combustion,  say  from  warm  fires,  etc.,  so  the  total  heat  is  2732  calories. 
This  amount  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  of  an  adult  weighing  80  to  90  kilogs.  from  O""  G.  to 
38*8"  G.,  or  to  heat  27  litres  of  water  to  100"  G. 

(2)  Heat  expenditure, — (a)  Heating  food  and  drink  to  a  temperature  of  12*  C., 
70*167  calories,  or  2*6  per  cent.;  (6)  heating  the  air  respired,— 16,000  grms.,  with  an 
initial  temperature  of  20°  G.,  to  that  of  the  blood, — 70*032  calories,  or  2*6  per  cent.; 
(c)  heat  rendered  latent  by  the  evaporation  of  656  grms.  of  water  by  the  lungs, 
897*536  calories,  or  14*7  per  cent.;  (d)  the  remainder  lost  by  radiation,  conduction, 
and  evaporation  of  sweat,  2194*275  calories,  or  80*1  per  cent. 

The  regulation  of  heat  goes  on  only  within  narrow  limits,  ranging 
from  37°  to  40"  C.  If  the  temperature  rises  to  43°  or  44*  C,  there  is 
greatly  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  breathing,  and  death 
soon  occurs.  In  air  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  at  80°  C.  rabbits 
have  died  in  half-an-hour.  If  the  temperature  of  a  rabbit  is  lowered 
to  20°  C.  it  soon  dies.  The  body  survives  exposure  in  cold  air  much 
longer  than  in  cold  water,  as  the  latter  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  heat. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  heat  is  still  obscure.  As 
explained,  in  treating  of  the  S3anpathetic  nerve,  section  of  the  nerve 
causes  increased  temperature  on  the  affected  side.  This  effect  has  been 
explained  chiefly  by  the  increased  afilux  of  warm  blood  from  the  dilated 
state  of  the  vessels.  Section  of  the  cord  causes  a  fall  of  temperature 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  dilatation  of  vessels  throughout  the 
body,  causing  an  increased  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction, 
because  it  has  been  ascertained  that  if  the  animal  is  kept  in  a  warm 
chamber,  the  temperature  increases  instead  of  diminishing.  After  death 
from  tetanus  or  from  fevers,  a,  post  mortem  rise  of  temperature  has  been 
observed  up  to  44*7**  C,  indicating  that  heat-producing  processes  were 
at  work  even  after  death.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
development  of  cadaveric  rigidity  produce  heat,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  stoppage  of  respiration  and  of  the  circulation,  a  dead  body  will 
lose,  in  a  given  time,  less  heat  than  a  living  one. 
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The  temperature  of  hybemating  animals,  such  as  the  marmot,  brown-bear,  and 
hedgehog,  falls  daring  the  profound  sleep  of  winter.  For  example,  with  an  external 
temperature  of  6*  C.  down  to  ~  8*  C,  the  respirations  of  a  marmot  were  7  to  8  per 
minute,  the  pulse  24  to  86  per  minute,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  was  only 
from  S"*  to  6*  C,  so  that  it  was  cold  to  the  touch.  The  amount  of  oxygen  consumed 
in  these  circumstances  is  ^th  of  the  normal,  and  only  |th  to  )  of  this  reappears  in 
carbonic  acid,  the  respiratory  quotient  falling  to  -4--015.  They  thus  store  up  *5  to 
*6  of  the  received  oxygen.  The  fat  of  the  body  is  gradually  consumed  so  that  they 
wake  up  in  the  spring  time  lean  and  weak. 

Tht  BelcUion  between  Heat  and  Mechanical  Work. — In  contrasting  the  energy  of 
heat  and  work,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  heat-unit  may  be  transmuted 
into  the  work-unit  by  multiplying  by  425,  and  that  the  reverse  is  accomplished  by 
dividing  by  the  same  number,  that  is,  a  weight  of  a  kilogramme  falling  one  metre 
in  height  in  one  second  will  produce  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  will  raise  one  kilo, 
of  water  from  15*  to  !&"  Gent,  in  one  second. 

During  sleep,  the  principal  mechanical  activities  in  operation  are  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart  and  of  the  inspiratory  muscles.  The  total  cardiac  work 
in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  valued  in  round  numbers  at  88,000  kilog.-met. 
(205  Ga).i  The  work  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  about  14,000  kilog.- 
met.  in  the  same  time.  Together  these  amount  to  102,000  kilog.-met.  The  whole 
of  this  work  is  resolved  into  heat  in  overcoming  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels.  During  eight  hours  of  sleep,  we  may  estimate  ^rd  of  70,000, 
or  about  23,000  kilog.-met.,  as  representing  the  internal  work  of  the  body.  This 
figure  divided  by  425  gives  nearly  52  Ca  in  the  same  time.  But  it  has  been  seen 
that  during  sleep  about  320  Ca  are  produced,  so  that  then,  in  the  operations  of  the 
living  body,  from  fth  to  ^th  of  the  total  energy  appears  as  mechanical  work.  Again, 
in  a  day  of  work,  to  the  102,000  kilog.-met.  representing  the  work  of  the  heart  and 
respiratory  muscles,  we  add  213,344  kilog.-met.  produced  by  eight  hours'  work 
(26,668 — the  energy  in  kilog.-met.  appearing  as  mechanical  work  in  one  hour — 
X  8=213,344),  the  figures  given  by  Him ;  we  have  then  315,334.  This  divided  by 
425  gives  about  748  Ca,  as  representing  in  heat  units  the  amount  of  energy 
expended  in  the  internal  work  of  the  body,  plus  the  external  work  done  in  eight 
hours.  As  seen  in  the  table  (p.  441),  however,  during  a  day  of  work  3,724  Ca  are 
produced  as  heat ;  to  obtain  the  total  amount  of  energy  expended  in  twenty-four 
hours,  we  must  add  to  this  sum  743  Ca,  representing  in  heat  units  the  mechanical 
work  done  by  the  body  during  eight  hours  of  work.  Together  they  amount  to 
4,467  Ca,  the  total  energy  of  the  body  during  twenty-four  hours,  eight  of  which 
were  occupied  in  mechanical  work.  It  will  be  observed  that  about  ^th  part  of  the 
total  energy  appears  as  mechanical  work.  The  superiority  of  the  human  body  as 
an  apparatus  for  the  utilization  of  energy,  becomes  more  apparent  when  we  com- 
pare the  amount  of  heat  formed  during  eight  hours  of  iDork,  and  the  amount  of 
mechanical  work  expressed  as  heat.  In  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that 
about  ^th,  or  25  per  cent.,  of  the  total  energy  appears  as  mechanical  work,  about 
twice  that  of  the  best  constructed  steam  or  gas  engine,  which  yields  only  from  12  to 
15  per  cent,  as  work,  the  remaining  88  or  85  per  cent,  of  heat  being  lost. 

1  The  calculation  given  on  p.  219  gives  the  approximate  numbers  as  85,233.    The 
difference  is  immaterial. 
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SECTION  XL— THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

A.-- GsNEBAii  Introduction. 

Chap.  I.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 

Before  discussing  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  we  may 
point  out  the  methods  hy  which  physiologists  have  acquired  the  informa- 
tion they  now  possess.  In  elucidating  any  prohlem  in  innervation,  say  the 
functions  of  a  nerve,  or  the  mode  of  action  of  a  particular  nerve  centre, 
four  lines  of  evidence  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  namely :  (1) 
the  inferences  derived  from  anatomical  examination  of  the  origin,  course, 
distribution,  and  general  relations  of  the  part,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  (2)  the  facts  derived  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  histological  structure  of  the  part,  as  found  in 
the  adult  and  at  various  periods  of  embryonic  life ;  (3)  the  dinicai  and 
post  mortem  results  observed  by  physicians,  surgeons,  and  pathologists 
of  the  changes  produced  by  diseases  affecting  nerves  and  nerve  centres ; 
and  (4)  the  eopperimental  facts  observed  by  the  physiologist  when 
he  cuts  a  nerve  or  nerve  centre  and  stimulates  the  parts  exposed. 
For  many  years  knowledge  chiefly  depended  on  the  first  and  third  of 
these  modes.  Certain  nerves  were  traced  to  muscles  and  they  were 
assumed  to  be  motor ;  others  were  found  in  connection  with  organs  of 
sense  and  they  were  therefore  supposed  to  convey  sensory  impressions ; 
or  to  take  another  instance,  the  cerebrum  was  found  to  increase  in  size 
and  in  complexity  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  vertebrates 
— being  small  in  animals  of  low  intelligence,  whilst  it  was  large  and 
complex  in  those  of  high  intelligence — and  the  inference  was  drawn  that 
this  part  of  the  brain  was  related  to  mental  activity.  Again,  these  infer- 
ences were  corroborated  by  the  observations  of  the  physician  and 
surgeon  on  man.  Thus,  when  a  certain  nerve  was  cut  in  a  surgical 
operation,  the  parts  supplied  were  found  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  will  or  to  have  lost  sensibility ;  tumours  pressing  on 
certain  nerve  centres  produced  paralytic  symptoms;  hemiplegia  or 
paralysis,  say  of  the  left  side,  was  found,  on  post-mortem  examination, 
to  be  frequently  caused  by  a  clot  of  blood  in  the  right  brain,  and  fAoe 
versa.    Still,  such  observations  left  much  that  was  uncertain.     Then  the 
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experimental  method  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  John  Beid,  the 
Webers,  Claude  Bernard,  and  Brown-S^quard,  threw  new  light  on 
many  obscure  questions.  They  exposed  a  nerve,  cut  it,  and  observed 
the  results.  They  then  stimulated  each  end,  say  by  a  weak  electric 
current,  and  noted  the  effect  If  muscular  movements  followed,  the 
nerve  was  held  to  contain  motor  fibres;  or  if  pain  was  the  result,  it  had 
sensory  fibres  in  its  course.  By  such  methods  also,  our  knowledge  of 
the  functions  of  the  cranial  nerves,  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  of 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the 
atomach  has  been  rendered  more  or  less  precise  and  accurate.  Again, 
the  experimental  method  has  more  recently  given  much  information 
regarding  nerve  centres  by  the  method  of  electrical  stimulation  in  the 
hands  of  Ferrier,  Hitzig,  Fritsch,  Schafer,  and  others.  It  is  true 
that  here,  from  the  importance  to  the  economy  of  the  parts  involved, 
from  the  influence  of  shock  caused  by  the  operation,  and  from  our  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  structure  of  the  parts,  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental method  are  less  satisfactory,  but  by  comparing  the  results  of 
stimulation  with  those  following  the  removal  of  the  portion  of  the  centre 
under  investigation,  and  finally  by  tracing  the  path  of  degenerated 
nerve  fibres  according  to  the  method  of  Waller,  to  be  afterwards 
described,  much  valuable  information  has  been  obtained.  Lastly,  the 
histological  method  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  the  youngest 
of  aU  the  methods  and  has  still  much  to  do.  There  is  still  much  to  be 
learned  regarding  the  terminal  organs,  and  more  as  to  the  topographi- 
cal histology  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  when  any 
theory  regarding  the  physiology  of  a  nervous  organ  is  supported  by 
concurrent  evidence  derived  from  these  lines  of  inquiry,  it  may  be 
accepted  as  true ;  but  if  it  be  contradicted  by  one  or  more,  there  is  a 
fallacy  to  be  discovered.  Thus,  the  anatomist,  histologist,  physician, 
surgeon,  pathologist,  and  physiologist  are  all  engaged  in  the  work 
of  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  nervous  mechanism,  a  work  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  important  influences  in  the  future,  as  it  has  had  in 
the  past,  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  nervous  diseases. 

We  have  already  seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  251)  that  the  central  nervous 
system  originates  in  the  epiblast,  the  layer  which  corresponds  to  the 
external  layer,  or  epiderm,  of  the  lowest  invertebrates.  This  layer  also 
supplies  the  essential  elements  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sensory  expansions  which,  in  each  organ  of  sense,  are  adapted 
to  a  particular  kind  of  stimulus.  The  sense  organs,  therefore,  were  in 
the  first  instance  certain  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  became 
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the  recipients  of  specific  stimuli,  and,  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
such  stimuli,  the  cells  became  more  and  more  attuned  to  stimuli  of  a 
special  kind.  For  example,  if  by  the  accumulation  of  pigment  in 
certain  cells,  the  ether  vibrations  of  light  were  absorbed  by  these  cells, 
more  than  by  others  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  such  cells  would 
become  more  and  more  susceptible  to  light,  and  a  rudimentary  organ  of 
vision  would  result.  The  stimulation  of  light  would  cause  movement 
of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  primitive  animal,  by 
certain  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pigment  spots  transmitting  the 
stimulus  to  cells  that  were  further  distant,  and  deeper  in  the  substance 
of  the  body.  Such  transmitting  cells,  more  and  more  differentiated, 
would  become  nerve  cells,  and,  sinking  below  the  surface,  they  would 
form  the  rudiments  of  a  central  nervous  system.  Processes  passing 
from  the  primitive  sense  organ  to  the  deeper-lying  nerve  cells,  and  pro- 
cesses passing  from  one  cell  to  the  other  (uniting  by  anastomosis), 
would,  according  to  this  view,  constitute  nerves,  and,  finally,  similar 
processes  would  blend  with  the  processes  of  contractile  cells,  and  thus 
establish  a  communication  by  which  the  results  of  a  stimulus,  acting  on 
the  sense  organ,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  transmitted  to  the  con- 
tractile tissues  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  fanciful 
sketch  of  the  process  of  evolution,  because  some  of  its  stages  may  be 
observed  in  certain  humble  invetebrate  forms.  Thus,  in  sea  anemones, 
there  are  no  organs  of  special  sense,  and  no  central  nervous  system, 
but  in  the  epiderm  and  in  the  lining  of  the  digestive  sac  there  are 
peculiar  cells,  each  furnished  with  a  long  hair  at  one  end,  while  pro- 
cesses pass  from  the  other  end  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  body  (Fig. 
229).    These  processes  also  anastomose  to  form  a  network  under  the 

epithelial  layer,  and  this  network  of 
fibres  is  regarded  by  F.  M.  Balfour  as 
essentially  nervous.^  Such  cells  are 
called  neuTO-epiihelidl^  and  here  and 
there  in  the  network  formed  by  their 
Pio.  229.-Neuro.6pitheiiai  sense  cells  of  processes  there  are  other  cells,  also 
AwrtiiaauHuu  having  processcs   which  may  be  re- 

garded as  modified  sense  cells.  According  to  this  view,  the  modified 
sense  cells  are  primitive  nerve  cells ;  they  are  sense  cells  which  have 
travelled  inwards  and  lost  their  epithelial  character  (Balfour).  In  cer- 
tain medusae,  the  transition  between  a  neuro-epithelial  cell  and  a  ganglionic 
or  nerve  cell  may  be  traced.     Thus,  in  the  same  animal,  two  kinds  of 

^  F.  M.  Balfour,  Comparative  Embryology^  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 
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cells  are  found :  (1)  a  cell  having  a  hair-like  process,  or  sense-hair, 
passing  to  the  surface,  and  processes,  on  the  other  hand,  which  join  a 
ring  of  nerve  fibres  containing  ganglion  cells ;  and,  (2)  a  cell  which  has 
no  sense>hair,  or  only  one  which  is  too  short  to  reach  the  surface  (Fig. 
230).     The  central  nervous  organs  thus  took  their  rise  from  modified 


Pig.  230. — Isolated  cells  belonging  to  the  upper  nerve-ring  of  Carmina  hastata,  A^  neuro- 
epithelial cell ;  e,  sense-hair ;  B^  transitional  cell  between  a  neuro-epithelial  cell  and  a 
ganglion  celL    (Uertwi^.) 

sense  cells,  and  the  network  formed  by  the  processes  of  the  latter  con- 
stitute primitive  nerves.  The  connection  of  these  with  muscular 
elements  has  not  been  traced.  In  the  lower  forms  no  one  has  yet  seen 
the  ending  of  a  nerve  filament  in  a  muscular  element,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  higher  forms  that  we  meet  with  the  diflFerentiated  end-plates,  already 
described  (Vol.  I.  p.  358).  Processes  from  neuro  epithelial  cells,  pro- 
bably in  rudimentary  forms,  simply  anastomose  with  the  processes  of  myo- 
epithelial cells  (Vol.  I.  p.  356),  and  in  this  way  an  organic  continuity 
is  established  between  neural  and  muscular  tissues. 

The  nervous  system  in  man  and  in  the  higher  animals  consists  of 
(1)  central  masses  of  nervous  matter,  or  ganglia,  constituting  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  containing  nerve  cells;  (2)  'peripheral  or  termiTud  organs 
existing  in  the  organs  of  sense,  in  muscle,  and  in  electric  organs ;  and 
(3)  nerves,  or  intemuncial  cords  connecting  the  central  with  the  terminal 
oigans.  The  nerves  are  conductors  of  a  mode  of  energy  termed  nerve- 
force,  originating  either  in  the  nerves  themselves  on  the  application  of 
a  stimulus,  or  in  the  terminal  organs,  or  in  the  central  organs.  Thus, 
if  a  nerve  is  irritated  at  any  point,  a  change  is  set  up  in  the  nerve 
fibres  at  the  point  of  irritation,  and  this  change  is  propagated  along 
the  nerve  fibres  to  a  central  or  terminal  organ,  producing  phenomena 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  a  sensation  of  pain  or  of  pleasure,  an  involun- 
II.  2f 
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tary  movement,  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  or  a  discharge  of  electricity. 
Again,  the  stimulus  may  act  on  a  terminal  organ,  such  as  the  retina, 
setting  up  a  change  which  is  then  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic 
nerve,  there  causing  a  sensation  of  light  or  colour.  Finally,  the  nervous 
action  may  originate  in  a  central  organ,  as  when  a  voluntary  movement 
is  made.  The  voluntary  impulse,  in  this  instance,  originates  in  the 
brain,  a  change  passes  along  nerve  fibres  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles, 
and  the  muscles  contract.  We  have  therefore  to  discuss  the  general 
properties  and  modes  of  action  of  nerves,  terminal  organs,  and  central 
organs. 

Chap.   II.— THE    GENERAL    STRUCTURE    AND    FUNCTIONS    OP 
PERIPHERAL  NERVES,  GANGLIA,   AND  TERMINAL  ORGANS. 

1. — Nerves. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  consist  chiefly  of  medullated  nerve  fibres, 
the  structure  of  which  has  already  been  described  (Vol.  I.  pp.  315-316), 
varying  in  diameter,  and  intermingled  with  a  small  number  of  non- 
medullated  fibres.  The  fibres  are  enclosed  in  an  external  sheath,  the 
perineurium  externum,  or  epineurium,  formed  of  loose  connective  tissue 
(Fig.  231).  The  epineurium  sends  partitions  into  the  nerve,  dividing 
it  into  secondary  bundles,  each  of  which  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  sheath 


Fedneuiimn  extenram. 


Feduflurinm  internum. 


Eticioiiouiluin. 


Fig.  231.— Portion  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  peripheral  spinal  nerve  of  a  rabbit. 
X  50  d.  In  the  lower  nerve  bundle  on  the  nght,  the  transverse  sections  of  the 
individiial  fibres  have  to  some  extent  fallen  out  of  their  section,  while  others  are  seen 
from  the  side,  having  been  pushed  aside  by  pressure.    (Method  No.  84,  Appendix.) 

of  connective  tissue,  the  perineurium  internum.    Still  more  minute  septa 
exist,  penetrating  into  the  secondary  bundles.     These  constitute  the 
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endoneuriufrhy  and  from  the  endoneurium  delicate  folds  or  lamellae  pass 
round  each  nerve  fibre,  corresponding  to  the  perimysium  of  individual 
muscle  fibres.  These  coverings  of  a  nerve  are  anatomically  continuous 
with  the  connective  tissue  coverings  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The 
perineurium  consists  both  of  ordinary  connective  tissue  and  also  of 
elastic  tissue,  and  it  is  lined  by  two,  and  in  small  nerves  by  one,  layer 
of  endothelial  cells,  forming  the  sheaih  of  HerUe,  The  margins  of  the 
cells  forming  this  sheath  are  shown  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(Vol.  I.  p.  272). 

Nerve  fibres  never  divide  during  their  course,  but  only  near  their 
termination.  The  fibres  of  individual  nerve  trunks  often  join  and 
become  inextricably  mixed  with  those  of  adjacent  nerve  trunks,  and 
thus  a  reticulum  or  meshwork  may  be  formed. 

The  nerve  fibres  in  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  are  chiefly 
non-meduUated  (Vol.  I.  p.  316),  and  from  the  preponderance  of  this 
kind  of  nerve  fibre,  sympathetic  nerves  are  whiter  than  those  of  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  or  have  a  pale  grey  hue.  Nerves  vary  much  in  this 
respect  Thus  the  splanchnic  nerves  contain  many  medullated  fibres, 
while  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  and  in  the  pelvis  consist  almost 
wholly  of  the  non-medullated  variety.  A  perineurium  holds  the  fibres 
together.  Large  sympathetic  trunks  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen 
often  contain  tubular,  probably  lymphatic,  spaces,  round  which  the 
nerve  fibres  are  arranged. 

Capillary  blood-vessels  are  distributed  to  large  nerve  trunks,  branching 
on  the  perineurium  and  epineurium.  Lymph  spaces  exist  between 
layers  or  lameUsB  of  the  perineurium,  and  it  would  also  appear  that 
each  individual  nerve  fibre  is  surrounded  by  a  lymphatic  space,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  sub-dural  and  sub-arachnoid  lymph  spaces  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  while  it  has  no  communication  with  the 
lymphatics  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nerve.  It  follows  that  any  increase 
of  pressure  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  central  organs  will  affect  the 
nerve  ramifications  throughout  the  body. 

Physiological  Classification  of  Nerves. — Functionally,  nerves 
may  be  divided  into  motor,  sensory,  vascular,  secretory,  and  inhibitory. 
The  original  meaning  attached  to  the  term  motor  nerve  was  a  nerve 
entirely  composed  of  fibres  by  the  excitation  of  which  influences  were 
conveyed  to  a  muscle  which  caused  the  muscle  to  contract.  As  these 
influences  passed  outwards  from  a  nerve  centre  towards  the  periphery  of 
the  body,  they  were  also  termed  efferent.  On  the  other  hand,  nerves 
were  found  which,  when  stimulated,  gave  rise  to  sensations  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain,  and  these  were  called  sensory  nerves.     Finally,  it  was  shown 
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Ckktbifugal,  or  Efferent, 
or  Motor,  conveying  in- 
fluences outwards  from  a 
nerve  centre. 


that  a  third  class  of  nerves  was  composed  both  of  sensory  and  of  motor 
fibres,  and  they  were  called  senso-motor  nerves.  Sensory  nerves  were 
also  subdivided  into  those  of  general  and  those  of  fecial  sensibility. 
This  was  an  artificial  classification  based  on  the  fact  that  when  a  nerve 
of  so-called  special  sensibility,  sach  as  the  optic,  was  stimulated  in  any 
way  the  same  kind  of  sensation  followed.  Thus  stimulation  of  the  optic 
nerve,  by  cutting,  pricking,  pressure,  or  electricity,  is  always  followed  by 
a  luminous  sensation.  But  the  progress  of  research  showed  that  when 
certain  nerve  fibres  were  stimulated  the  result  was  not  necessarily  a 
contraction  of  voluntary  musculo  :  it  might  be  contraction  of  a  blood- 
vessel, secretion  of  a  gland,  or  a  diminution  or  arrest  of  some  kind  of 
nervous  action.  These  facts  demand  another  classification  of  nerves 
such  as  the  following  : — 

1.  Motor,  sometimes  termed  efferent,  to  muscles, 
exciting  contraction. 

2.  Secretory,  to  the  cells  of  glands,  causing  secretion, 
possibly  a  particular  kind  of  secretion. 

3.  Vascular,  or  fuao-motor,  to  the  walls  of  blood, 
vessels,  so  as  to  cause  contraction  {ixiso-motorfi) 
or  dilatation  {ixMO-dilators,  or  vaso-mhibitors). 

4.  Inhibitory,  so  affecting  other  centres  of  nervous 
activity  as  to  moderate  or  neutralize  their 
action. 

5.  Electrical,  so  affecting  a  special  organ  as  to  call 
forth  electrical  discharges,  as  in  electric  fishes, 
Torpedo,  Oymnotue,  Matapterurtut,  etc. 

.a.  General,  conveying  to  nerve 
I  centres  in  brain  influences 
I  which  cause  sensations  of  a 
f         vague    character,    scarcely 

1.  Sensory,  cans-  perceptible  to  consciousness, 
ing  more  or  /         and  not  permanent,  as  from 
less       acate  \         lungs,  heart,  stomach,  etc. 
sensations.       b.  Si)ecial,    conveying  to  nerve 

centres  in  brain  influences 
which  cause  visual,  auditory, 
gustatory,  olfactoiy,  or 
tactile  sensations. 

2.  Afferent,  or  reflex,  conveying  to  nerve  centres  in- 
fluences which  usually  cause  no  sensation,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  move- 
ments, secretions,  changes  in  calibre  of  vessels, 
etc. 


Centripetal,  or  Afferent, 
or  Sensory,  conveying  in 
fluences  inwards  towards  a 
nerve  centre. 


In  addition  there  are  nerve  fibres  connecting  nerve  cells  in  the  great  centres,  to 
which  no  special  functions  can  be  attributed. 
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2.  Ganglia. 

These  are  small  groups  of  ganglion  cells  placed  in  the  course  of 
peripheral  nerves.  They  contain  nerve  fibres  in  small  bundles,  embrac- 
ing groups  of  ganglion  cells  which  form  either  elongated  or  round 
masses.  A  continuation  of  the  perineurium  of  the  nerve  forms  a  connec- 
tive tissue  sheath  round  the  ganglion,  and  partitions  of  connective  tissue 
sometimes  penetrate  into  the  body  of  the  latter.  Ganglia  are  rich  in 
capillaries,  and  each  ganglion  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  ring,  indi- 
cating the  necessity  for  active  nutritive  processes  occurring  in  the  cells. 

The  ganglia,  connected  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  contain  large, 
round  ganglion  cells  (Vol.  I.  Fig,  174,  p.  314).  Each  cell  is  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  flat  endothelial  cells,  continuous  with  the  sheath  of 
Henle  of  medullated  nerve  fibres.  Ganglion  cells  are  unipolar,  one 
process  issuing  from  the  cell  which,  after  running  a  short  distance, 
divides  in  the  form  of  a  T  into  two  branches.  Nerve  fibres  connected 
with  ganglia  are  medullated  and  possess  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  but  the 
exact  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the  ganglion  is  still 
unknown.  No  one  has  yet  shown  that  motor  aervo  fibres  end  in  or  are 
(connected  with  the  ganglionic  cells.  Probably  one  of  the  fibres  from 
the  T-shaped  division  above  alluded  to,  proceeds  to  the  nerve  centre, 
while  the  other  travels  to  the  periphery,  and  these  fibres  and  the  cell 
connected  with  them  have  sensory  not  motor  functions.  Dr.  W.  H.  Gas- 
kell^  has  shown  that  when  medullated  nerve  fibres  enter  a  ganglion,  they 
lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  and  issue  from  it  as  nonmedullated  fibres. 

The  following  ganglia  present  the  general  characters  above  described  : 
— Gasserian  ganglion  on  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  the  jugular  ganglion  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  petrosal  ganglion  on  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  the  ganglion  on  the  auditory  nerve,  the  geniculate  ganglion  on  the 
facial  nerve,  and  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

A  remarkable  form  of  ganglion  cell  was  discovered  by  Lionel  Beale  in  the  ganglia 
of  the  tree  frog.  It  is  pear-shaped.  A  straight  nerve  fibre  passes  ont  from  the 
pointed  end,  and  this  is  surronnded  by  one  or  more  spiral  fibres,  also  containing 
nuclei.  These  spiral  fibres  arise  from  the  outer  part  of  the  cell,  increase  in  thick- 
ness as  they  pass  spirally  round  the  central  straight  fibre,  and  then  run  ofif  as  spinal 
fibres. 

The  spnjpatheiic  ganglia  contain  smaller  ganglionic  cells.  They  are 
multipolar,  except  in  fishes,  where  they  are  bipolar.  The  fibres  con- 
nected with  such  ganglia  are  both  medullated  and  non-medullated,  but 

*  W.  H.  Gaskell,  F.  R,  S. ,  *  *  Structure  and  Function  of  Visceral  Nerves. "  Journal 
of  Physiology,  voL  vii.  No.  1. 
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nothing  is  known  as  regards  their  connection  with  the  ganglionic  cells. 
In  this  connection,  Dr.  Gaskell's  observation  above  noticed  is  of  great 
importance. 

3.  Terminal  Organs. 

The  mode  of  termination  of  nerve  fibres  in  muscle  has  already  been 
described  (Vol.  I.  p.  358),  and  Pfliiger's  views  as  to  the  termination  of 
nerves  in  gland  cells  have  also  been  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  484).  Nerve 
fibres  terminate  in  other  peripheral  structures.  The  structure  of  the 
other  terminal  organs  will  be  considered  in  describing  the  physiology 
of  the  senses. 

Although  a  nerve  may  be  stimulated  in  any  part  of  its  course,  the 
stimulus  is  usually  applied  to  a  special  structure  adapted  to  receive  a 
particular  kind  of  stimulus.  Such  a  special  structure  is  called  a  "  ter- 
minal organ."  For  example,  in  the  arrangements  for  vision  there  are 
the  retina  or  terminal  organ,  the  optic  nerve  or  conductor,  and  the 
brain  or  portion  of  it,  the  recipient  of  the  impression.  The  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  are  not  aifected  by  light,  but  when  they  are  mechanically  or 
electrically  irritated  the  result  is  a  luminous  sensation,  because  the 
impulse  sent  along  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  initiates  in  the  brain 
the  molecular  changes  connected  with  luminous  sensations.  But  light 
has  a  specific  action  on  the  retina,  and  the  active  retina  in  turn  stimu- 
lates the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  retina  is  therefore  the  terminal 
organ  adapted  for  the  reception  of  rays  of  light.  In  like  manner  each 
sense  has  its  appropriate  terminal  organ.  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
clearly  the  functions  of  the  terminal  organs.  They  are  liberating 
mechanisms.  They  do  not  transform  physical  energy  into  physiological 
(nervous)  energy ;  but  they  call  the  latter  into  action.  Thus  light 
acting  on  the  retina  is  not  directly  transformed  into  nervous  energy, 
but  it  excites  changes  in  the  retina,  which  in  turn  produce  activity 
of  the  optic  nerve.  The  difierent  modes  of  nerve  termination  may  be 
here  briefly  classified. 

Anatomkcd  Organ.  Terminal  Organ. 

Tactile  cells  of  Merkel,  in  the  epidermis  of  the  skin. 
Tactile  corpuscles  of  Wagner   and  Meissner,   in 

papillae  of  the  skin. 
End-bulbs  of  Krause,  in  conjunctiva,  penis,  and 

clitoris. 
Pacinian  bodies,  attached  to  nerves  of  hand  or  foot, 

or  in  the  mesentery. 
Corpuscles  of  Grandry,  found  in  bills. of  birds. 
Network  of  fibres  as  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 


Skin,  etc.,  touch,  pressure, 
temperature, 
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AnatomiecU  Organ,  Terminal  Organ, 

-ay,'  \  Hair  celLs,  supported  by  arches  of  Corti,  connected 

'             ^    '  \      with  the  basilar  membrane,  etc. 

Eye,  vision,      -  -                Rods  and  cones  of  retina. 

Kose,  smell,  Rods  and  olfactory  cells. 

Tongne,  taste,  •                Taste-buds  and  gustatory  cells. 

Muscles,  motion,  Motorial  end-plates  of  Doy^re,  Klihne,  etc. 

^,      ,               .  I  Nerve-endings  in  secreting  cells— PflUger,  KUpffer, 

Gl«id»,  i^cretioB,  -        -     }     ^j  Maccallnm.                                                 , 

Electric-organs,  electricity,       Laminae  with  cilia-like  processes  in  electric  fishes. 

Chap.  IHr-THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  NERVOUS  TISSUE. 

Both  grey  and  white  matter  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have 
yielded  gelatin,  but  the  non-nervous  matter  of  the  centres  is  more 
nearly  related  to  albuminous  than  to  gelatinous  substances,  and  while  it 
yields  gelatin,  it  gives  a  larger  proportion  of  albuminous  matter  than  is 
obtained  from  ordinary  connective  tissue.  The  specific  gravity  of  grey 
matter  varies  between  1029  and  1038,  and  that  of  white  matter  between 
1039  and  1043,  showing  that  the  latter  contains  less  water.  The 
amount  of  water  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  Thus  Bernhardt 
found  in  the  cortex  cerebri,  86  per  cent.;  in  the  white  matter  of  the 
cerebrum,  70  per  cent.;  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  74  per  cent.;  in  the 
cervical  spinal  cord,  73  per  cent.;  in  the  lumbar  spinal  cord,  76  per  cent., 
and  in  the  sympathetic,  64  per  cent 

Both  nerve  cells  and  axis  cylinders  contain  albuminous  matter,  the  axis 
cylinders  especially  becoming  red  when  heated  with  Millon's  re-agent  (Vol.  L  p. 
64).  This  albuminous  matter  is  not  myosin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  insoluble  in  a  10 
percent,  solution  of  common  salt.  Further,  the  axis  cylinder  is  dissolved  in  weak 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  caustic  potash,  it  is  hardened,  by  the  separation  of  water, 
in  solutions  of  chromic  acid,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  corrosive  suhlimate,  and  it 
reduces  chloride  of  gold.  The  white  substance  of  Schwann  is  blackened  hy  per- 
osmic  acid,  showing  its  fatty  nature,  and  this  is  also  indicated  by  its  solubility  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Artificial  digestion  of  nerve  fibres  by  tripsin 
(a  ferment  of  the  pancreas)  shows  that  they  contain  a  matter  allied  to  or  identical 
-with  keratin.  This  substance,  neuro-heralint  is  said  to  exist  in  a  layer  immediately 
xonnd  the  axis  cylinder,  but  chiefly  in  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  outside  the  white 
sabstance.  The  white  substance  therefore  lies  between  two  layers  containing 
keratin,  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  medullated  fibres  in  the  central 
organs,  which  have  no  sheath  of  Schwann,  have  still  the  thin  layer  of  keratinous 
matter  round  the  axis  cylinder.  The  axis  cylinder  also  contains  lecithin  and  prob- 
ably cholesterin. 

The  nudei  of  ganglion  cells  contain  a  substance  apparently  identical 
with  the  nudein  of  Miescher  (Vol.  I.  p.  78),  and  it  has  been  found  to  the 
extent  of  *14  per  cent,  of  the  cerebral  mass.    The  presence  of  albumin 
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and  of  nuclein  in  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibres  indicates  also  the  presence 
of  phosphorus.  Even  supposing  that  nuclein  is  not  a  definite  chemical 
substance*  but  a  mixture  of  other  bodies,  the  fact  remains  that  tissues 
rich  in  nuclein  are  also  rich  iapho^hoTus  and  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  the  phosphorus  exists  in  this  substance.  In  this  connection  it  is 
also  striking  that  nuclein  is  the  substance  in  the  nuclei  of  cells  closely 
related  to  their  reproductive  powers.  Fresh  grey  matter  of  the  brain 
yields  '49  per  cent,  and  the  white  matter  -89  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
Contrast  with  this  the  amounts  in  the  muscles  of  a  calf,  '48  per  cent.; 
human  blood,  •!  per  cent;  woman's  milk,  -38  percent,  and  yolk  of  egg 
ri5  per  cent.  No  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the 
brain  can  be  drawn  from  analysis  of  the  excretions,  as  the  total  amount 
in  the  brain  is  small  compared  with  what  exists  in  other  organs.  For 
example,  Voit  has  estimated  that  the  entire  nervous  system  of  man 
contains  only  12  grms.  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  130  grms.  exist  in  the 
muscles  and  no  less  than  1 800  grms.  in  the  bones.     (Meynert.) 

Hoppe-Seyler  found  that  at  a  high  temperature  caustic  potash  liberated  from 
nuclein,  pmssic  acid  and  ammonia  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  epileptic  con- 
vulsions, due  to  the  withdrawal  of  arterial  blood,  metabolic  products  may  be 
formed  having  a  physiological  action  similar  to  that  of  the  cyanides. 

The  reaction  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is 
faintly  acid.  After  death  these  organs  become  more  acid  during  the 
slow  loss  of  vitality  of  the  tissue  elements,  and  this  has  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  development  of  lactic  acid.  White  substance,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  neutral,  and  becomes  alkaline  during  dying. 

Petrowski  gives  the  following  result  of  an  analysis  of  white  and  of 
grey  matter : — 


Water, 
Solid  Matter, 


Albumin  and  Gelatin, .... 

Lecithin, 

Cholesterin  and  Fats,  .... 

Cerebrin, 

Substances  soluble  in  anhydrous  ether, 
Salts, 


Grey  Hatter. 


81-60 
18-40 


55-37 

17-24 

18-68 

0-53 

6-71 

1-45 


99*98 


White  Hatter. 


68-35 
31-66 


24-73 
9-90 

61-91 
9-55 
3-34 
0-57 


10000 


The  substances  thus  found  are  numerous  and  complicated  in  chemical 
characters,  and  such  an  analysis  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  finaL 
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Improved  methods  will  no  doubt  yield  more  accurate  results,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  may  classify  the  chemical  substances,  in  addition  to 
water,  albimiinous  and  gelatinous  matters  already  referred  to,  under  the 
five  following  heads  : — 

(1)  Lecithin  (C^H^'SFO^)^  a  sabstance  containing  phosphorus  and  soluble  in 
Alcohol  and  ether  (vol.  I.  p.  82) ;  (2)  cholesterin,  obtained  from  the  ethereal  extract 
after  removing  the  lecithin ;  (3)  cerebrin,  probably  consisting  of  a  group  of  sub- 
stances crystallizing  out  of  hot  alcohol,  because  they  are  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol ; 
(4)  saline  matters ;  and  (5)  matters  obtained  from  an  aqueous  extract  of  nervous 
substance.  The  substances  soluble  in  water  consist  of  inosite,  '08  per  cent. ;  la>ctic 
acid,  *04  per  cent. ;  hreaiiny  *04  per  cent. ,  and  smaller  quantities  of  uric  acid,  xanthin, 
hypoxanthin,  leucin,  and  urea.  The  substance  in  brain  tissue  richest  in  phos- 
phorus is  protagon  (vol.  I.  p.  82),  having  the  formula  CiaoHjoe^s^^ss'  Cerebrin 
differs  from  it  in  containing  no  phosphorus.  Gamgee  has  extracted  from  brain 
matter  by  alcohol  at  45**  C.  a  substance  provisionally  named  pseudo-cerebrin,  and 
having  the  formula  C^Hj^NOg,  and  Parens  gives  a  provisional  formula  for  the 
substance— Cj9.08H11.17N2.jgO8.  Lastly,  lecithin,  C44H90N  FO9,  can  be  obtained  not  only 
from  actively  growing  ceils,  yolk  of  egg,  etc.,  but  it  also  exists  in  brain  matter. 
The  theory  mostly  in  favour  is  that  protagon  is  the  parent  of  cerebrin  and  lecithin, 
and  also  of  the  phosphorised  bodies  {kephcUins,  myelins,  and  lecithins)  obtained  by 
Thudichum,  and  referred  to  in  Vol.  I.  p.  83.  From  these,  in  turn,  we  may  derive 
phospho-glyceric  a^id,  neurin  (a  basic  substance  containing  no  phosphorus),  and 
/aUy  adds, 

B. — Nerves. 

Chap.  I.— THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  NERVES. 

1.  General  Properties. — ^Grey  matter  is  soft  and  diffluent  The 
white  matter,  even  in  nerves,  presents  little  consistence  or  cohesion, 
and  what  it  has  is  probably  due  to  the  connective  tissue  it  contains. 
The  elasticity  of  nerves  is  very  imperfect  White  matter,  consisting 
entirely  of  nerve  fibres,  absorbs  fluids  containing  different  saline  sub- 
stances at  very  different  rates.  Thus,  chloride  of  sodium  is  not 
absorbed,  sulphate  of  soda  is  absorbed  only  in  small  amount,  while  the 
acid  phosphate  of  soda  and  the  salts  of  potash  are  absorbed  with  avidity. 

2.  Electrical  Properties. — When  a  portion  of  living  nerve  is 
placed  on  the  cushions  of  the  galvanometer  so  that  the  transverse  section 
touches  one  cushion,  whilst  the  longitudinal  surface  touches  the  other,  a 
current  passes  through  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer  from  the 
longitudinal  surface  to  the  transverse  section,  and  when  a  nerve  is 
excited  to  action  there  is  a  negative  variation  of  this  current.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  phenomena  are  the  same  in  kind  as  in  the  case  of 
muscle.    (See  Vol.  I.  p.  448.) 

3.  Production  of  Heat  by  Nerves. — It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  production  of  heat  by  a  nerve  in  action  has  been  detected, 
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although  theoretically  one  would  expect  heat  to  be  so  produced.  SchiflT 
observed  an  increase  of  temperature  on  tetanization  in  the  nerves  of 
warm-blooded  animals  that  had  been  artificially  cooled ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Von  Helmholtz  and  Heidenhain's  experiments  yielded  negative 
results. 


Chap.  II.— THE  VITAL  PROPERTIES  OF  NERVES. 
1.  Nutrition  of  Nerves. 

Probably  nerves  are  nourished  by  the  plasma  reaching  the  axi» 
cylinder  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier ;  but  it  would  appear  from  the 
researches  of  Waller  that  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve  fibre  is  influenced 
by  the  nerve  cell  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  so-called  law  of 
Waller  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  division  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  Each  of  these  nerves  has  two  roots— a  posterior, 
sensory,  on  which  there  is  a  ganglion;  and  an  anterior,  motor 
(Fig.  232).  If  the  anterior  root  is  divided,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  end  of  the  nerve  cut  off  from  the  spinal  cord  is  found  to  be  under- 
going degeneration,  whilst  the  end  attached  to  the  cord  is  still  normaL 
Again,  if  the  posterior  root  is  divided  between  the  ganglion  and  the 
cord,  the  end  remaining  in  connection  with  the  ganglion  remains 
unaffected,  whilst  the  other  end  undergoes  degeneration.  This 
degeneration,  in  the  case  of  a  motor  nerve,  affects  the  nerve 
to  its  very  terminations.  The  axis  cylinder  disintegrates  into 
drops  of  fatty  matter,  and  the  medullated  structure  entirely  dis- 
appears (Fig.  233).  It  is  well  known  that  when  a  nerve  is  cut  the 
ends  may  reunite  so  completely  as  to  ensure  a  return  of  the  normal 

function  in  from  two  to  five 
weeks.  According  to  Ranvier, 
the  axis  cylinders  in  con- 
nection with  the  central 
portion  play  an  important 
part  in  this  regeneration. 
They  become  larger,  striated, 
and  by  and  bye  form  new  axis 
cylinders,  which  pass  into  the 
cicatricial  tissue  and  come  into 
contact  with  the  other  end 
of  the  divided  nerve.  This 
is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  view  of  Waller  that  the  nutritional 
activity  of  a  nerve  fibre  is  in  the  direction  of  its  physiological  activity. 


Fio.  232.— Diagrams  showing  the  effects  of  dividing 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  illustrating 
Waller's  Law.  A^  portion  of  nerve  root  undergoing 
degeneration;  S,  posterior,  and  ii',  anterior  root; 
jT,  ganglion.  1,  division  of  posterior  above  ganglion  ; 
2,  division  of  both  roots  beyond  ganglion. 
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2.  ExciTABiLnr. 

The  special  property  of  a  nerve  fibre  is  termed  excUdbUUy.  Every 
kind  of  living  protoplasmic  matter  is  irritable — that  is,  it  responds  in 
some  way  to  a  stimulas.  Thus,  if  a  morsel  of  protoplasm,  such  as  an 
amoeba  or  a  cartilage  cell  or  a  white  blood  corpuscle,  be  stimulated 
mechanically  or  by  shocks  of  electricity,  it  will  contract  or  change  its- 
form.  Again,  if  living  muscular  fibre  be  thus  stimulated  it  also  will 
contract.  This  property  of  responding  to  a  stimulus  is  termed 
irritaMiiy,  and  in  the  structures  mentioned  the  property  is  manifested 
by  movement  as  the  obvious  phenomenon,  but  it  is  known  that  more 
obscure  phenomena  follow  the  application  of  the  stimulus.  In  the  case 
of  living  nerve  there  is  irritability  also^that  is,  the  nerve  responds  to 
a  stimulus ;  but  in  a  portion  of  isolated  nerve  no  change  is  visible.  If, 
however,  the  nerve  be  connected  at  one  end  with  its  appropriate  central 
or  terminal  organ,  we  may  have  evidence  of  something  having  been 
transmitted  along  the  nerve.  Thus  there  may  be  sensation  or  move- 
ment, or  both.  Nerves  are  more  irritable  than  contractile  matter,  and 
the  term  exciiahUUy  is  applied  to  the  special  irritability  of  nerve.  The  same 
strength  of  stimulus  will  act  more  powerfully  on  a  nerve  than  on  a  muscle. 

1.  The  excitability  of  nerves  is  affected  by  certain  conditions. 
Injury  to  the  nerve,  the  application  of  caustics,  and  drying  quickly 
destroy  it.  When  a  nerve  is  divided  the 
excitability  is  increased  for  a  short  time, 
then  rapidly  diminishes,  and  finally  dis- 
appears near  the  point  of  section  (Vallir 
Ritter's  law).  The  end  of  the  nerve  still 
connected  with  central  organs  undergoes 
these  changes  in  excitability  more  quickly 
than  the  portion  cut  off.  As  shown  by 
Walter,  when  a  nerve  is  separated  from  its 
central  organ,  namely,  the  grey  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord  for  the  motor  roots,  and  the 
ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  for  the  sensory 
roots,  the  end  of  the  nerve  separated  from 
the  centre  undergoes  fatty  degeneration  (Fig. 
232).  If,  however,  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve 
are  brought  into  accurate  contact,  union  soon 

takes    place.       Surgeons    have    frequently  _ 

observed  a  return  of  sensibility  to  a  part  within  a  few  days  after  the 
sensory  nerve  had  been  divided  and  the  cut  ends  again  brought  into 


Fio.  283.— Peripheral  ends  of 
divided  cerebro-spiual  nerves. 
a,  after  three  days ;  6,  after  two 
weeks;  r,  after  four  weeks ;  and 
<L  after  two  months,  x  800  d. 
(Rindfleisch.) 
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-contact.  Continued  or  excessive  activity  of  a  nerve  soon  lowers  and 
may  abolish  excitability,  thus  producing  exhaustion.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  lengthened  period  of  absolute  repose  lowers  excitability,  and  if 
the  nerve  be  inactive  beyond  a  certain  time  it  wastes,  becomes  thinner, 
And  fatty  degeneration  occurs  in  its  substance  (Fig.  233).  Heat 
increases,  whilst  cold  diminishes,  excitability.  In  the  case  of  frogs' 
nerves,  temperatures  above  45°  C.  destroy  excitability  the  more  rapidly 
as  they  approach  70°,  at  which  point  it  is  almost  instantaneously 
destroyed.  Below  46°  a  rise  of  temperature  first  increases  and  then 
diminishes  excitability,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  whilst  increasing 
its  intensity  it  diminishes  its  duration.  Finally,  a  diminished  supply 
of  blood  quickly  causes  a  fall  of  excitability. 

2.  Nerves  may  be  excited  by  various  kinds  of  stimuli :  (a)  mechani- 
cally, as  by  intermittent  pressure,  beating,  section,  pricking,  etc.;  {h) 
thermally,  by  variation  of  temperature ;  (c)  chemically,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  such  substances  as  acids,  alkalies,  or  metallic  salts;  {d)  electrically, 
by  continuous  or  induced  currents ;  and  {e)  normally,  by  changes  in  the 
central  or  terminal  organs.  Mechanical  irritation  is  applied  during  life 
when  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  is  pressed  upon.  Radiant  heat  acts  on  the 
nerves  of  the  skin,  or  heat  may  be  applied  by  conduction  from  a  hot 
body  in  contact  with  the  surface.  Little  is  known  as  to  the  specific 
effects  of  heat  on  the  nerves  of  the  human  being.  In  the  frog,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  temperature  of  from  34°  to  45°  C.  stimulates  the 
motor  nerves;  about  40°  C,  sudden  alterations  of  temperature  may 
cause  twitching  of  the  connected  muscles.  Many  chemical  substances, 
in  sufl&cient  concentration,  will  quickly  destroy  a  nerve ;  but,  if  they 
are  in  weak  solutions,  the  result  may  be  stimulation.  Thus,  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  mineral  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline  salts,  concentrated 
lactic  acid,  and  concentrated  glycerine  may  act  as  strong  stimulants. 

3.  The  influence  of  electrical  stimvlaiion  of  nerves  demands  more 
elaborate  description.  The  effects,  as  already  indicated,  can  be  observed 
only  when  the  nerve  is  connected  with  a  muscle  or  with  a  central 
organ.  In  the  first  case,  electrical  stimulation  is  followed  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle ;  in  the  second,  by  a  sensation,  if  the  central  organ 
is  the  brain.  Consequently  we  have  to  consider  the  phenomena  follow- 
ing electrical  stimulation  (a)  of  a  motor  nerve,  and  (J)  of  a  sensory 
nerve. 

(a)  Electrical  Stimulation  of  a  Motor  Nerve. 

A  perfectly  constant  current  of  electricity,  of  moderate  quantity  and 
intensity,  flowing  through  a  portion  of  nerve,  produces  no  evident 
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effect  on  the  muscle,  but  any  variation  in  the  intensity  or  density  of  the 
current  causes  irritation,  and  the  muscle  gives  a  twitch.  The  effect  is 
most  apparent  when  the  current  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  nerve,  and 
when  it  is  suddenly  cut  off,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  moment  of  open- 
ing and  of  closing  the  circuit  The  rapidity  with  which  the  variation  in 
the  density  of  the  current  is  effected  also  has  an  important  influence. 
Thus  the  shocks  of  frictional  electricity  stimulate  strongly,  because, 
although  the  amount  of  electricity  is  small,  the  currents  are  extremely 
rapid  in  appearing  and  disappearing.  In  like  manner,  the  quick 
shocks  from  induction  coils,  produced  by  rapidly  opening  and  closing 
the  primary  circuit,  are  strongly  stimulating.  Again,  a  very  powerful 
current  may  pass  through  a  nerve  without  exciting  it,  if  it  pass 
gradually.  Occasionally  a  very  weak  current  sent  through  a  portion  of 
nerve  will  cause  a  contraction,  whilst  a  very  strong  current  may  fail  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  the  phenomenon  of  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  influenced 
(a)  by  the  direction,  and  {b)  by  the  strength  of  the  current  sent  through 
the  nerve.  When  the  current  is  transmitted  from  the  muscle  in  the 
direction  of  the  spinal  cord  it  is  called  an  "  upward  "  or  "  centripetal " 
current ;  when  from  the  cord  in  the  direction  of  the  muscle,  it  is  called 
a  "downward"  or  "centrifugal"  current. 

Its  strength  is  graduated  by  employing  small  Grove's  cells :  one  cell  giving  a 
weak  current,  two  or  three  giving  a  medium  current,  and  four  to  six  or  seven  a 
strong  current.  To  graduate  its  amount  more  precisely,  resistance  coils  may  be 
introduced  into  the  circuit,  or  we  may  employ  a  rheochord,  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  current  is  shunted  back  to  the  battery,  whilst  the  remainder  is  allowed  to 
pass  to  the  nerve.  In  the  circuit,  a  key  or  interrupter  is  interposed,  and  so 
arranged  that,  when  the  key  is  opened,  the  current  is  broken  or  interrupted,  and, 
when  the  key  is  closed,  the  circuit  is  completed  and  the  current  passes  to  the  nerve. 

With  these  arrangements,  and  employing  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog 
attached  to  the  limb,  the  following  results  are  readily  obtained  : — 


Current  Streagth. 

Key. 

Upward  Current. 

Downward  Current 

Weak. 

Weak. 

Medium. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

Strong. 

Close. 
Open. 
Close. 
Open. 
Close. 
Open. 

Contraction. 

Rest. 

Strong  contraction. 

Strong  contraction. 

Rest. 

Very  strong  contraction. 

Contraction. 

Rest. 

Strong  contraction. 

Strong  contraction. 

Rest. 

Contraction. 

That  is  to  say,  on  beginning  with  a  very  feeble  current,  neither  open- 
ing nor  closing  causes  a  contraction ;  but,  on  strengthening  it  up  to  a 
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•certain  point,  contraction  appears  first  on  closing,  whilst  opening  pro- 
■daces  no  effect.  By  increasing  the  strength  of  the  current,  a  contrac- 
tion is  obtained  both  on  opening  and  on  closing  the  key,  and  by  and  bye, 
when  a  certain  strength  of  current  is  reached,  the  closing  contraction 
becomes  weaker,  and  finally  disappears,  leaving  only  a  contraction  on 
opening  the  key.  Thus  the  efiects  of  a  strong  current  are  usually  the 
reverse  of  those  caused  b}'^  a  weak  current  These  facts  are  usually 
included  under  the  term  the  Law  of  Contraction,  and  the  following  is 
the  explanation  offered  by  Pfliiger,  and  generally  accepted  by  physiolo- 
gists. 

Suppose  that  the  soiatic  nerve  of  a  frog  connected  with  the  uolated  limb  is 
stretched  over  two  wires,  passing  from  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  com- 
bination of  Grove's  elements,  with  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half  between  the 
wires.  If  a  key  be  interposed  in  the  circuit,  a  current  will  thus  pass  along  one 
and  a  half  inches  of  nerve  when  the  key  is  closed,  and  be  cut  off  when  the  key  is 
opened.  By  having  also  a  commutator  or  reverser  in  the  circuit,  we  can  send  the 
current  up  or  down  the  nerve  at  pleasure.  Arrangements  can  also  be  made  for 
irritating  the  nerve  by  another  couple  of  wires  coming  from  an  induction  machine, 
either  near  the  negative  or  near  the  positive  pole  of  the  current  coming  from  the 
Grove's  elements. 

It  will  be  found  that  near  the  negative  pole  the  excitability  of  the 
nerve  is  increased,  whilst  near  the  positive  pole  it  is  diminished; 
that  is  to  say,  a  stimulus  from  the  induction  coil,  not  sufficient  to  excite 
the  nerve  so  much  as  to  cause  a  muscular  contraction  if  applied  near 
the  positive  pole,  will  at  once  do  so  if  applied  near  the  negative  pole; 
or,  a  stimulus  so  strong  as  to  cause  tetanus  in  the  muscle  when  applied 
near  the  negative  pole  may  produce  no  effect  when  applied  near  the 
positive  pole.  In  other  words,  the  nerve  near  the  negative  pole  is 
more  excitable  than  in  the  normal  state,  whilst  near  the  positive  pole 
it  is  less  so,  indicating  that  at  least  one  of  the  physiological  properties 
of  the  nerve  has  been  changed  by  the  action  of  the  continuous 
current.  But  a  nerve  fibre  has  also  the  property  of  conducting  the 
effects  of  an  impression,  or  the  nerve  force  travels  with  a  certain  velo- 
city along  a  nerve,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  near  the  negative  pole  the  rate  of  conductivity  is  increased, 
whilst  near  the  positive  pole  it  is  diminished.  Finally,  a  piece  of 
living  nerve,  when  connected  with  the  terminals  of  a  galvanometer,  so 
that  the  one  terminal  touches  the  surface  whilst  the  other  touches  the 
transverse  section  of  the  nerve,  shows  the  existence  of  a  current  of 
electricity  travelling  from  the  surface  of  the  nerve  through  the  galvan- 
ometer to  the  transverse  section ;  that  is,  the  surface  is  positive  to  the 
transverse  section.    This  condition  is  also  modified  by  the  transmission 
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through  the  nerve  of  a  continuous  current^  so  that  the  difference  of 
potential  is  increased  near  the  positive  pole  and  diminished  near  the 
negative.     These  results  are  thus  summed  up : — 


state  of  Nerre. 

FunctlonB  of  Nerre. 

Near  positive  pole. 
Near  negative  pole. 

Electromotive  Farce. 
Increased. 
Diminished. 

Conductivity. 
Diminished. 
Increased. 

ExcitabUity. 
Diminished. 
Increased. 

The  properties  of  the  nerve,  therefore,  are  altered  by  the  passage 
through  it  of  a  continuous  current^  and  the  altered  condition  is  termed 
the  '' electrotonic  state,"  the  condition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
positive  pole,  or  anode,  being  termed  "  anelectrotonic,"  whilst  that 
near  the  negative  pole  or  kathode  is  called  *'  katelectrotonic.''  A  certain 
portion  of  nerve  near  each  pole  is  thrown  during  the  passage  of  a  con- 
tinuous current  into  these  conditions  of  anelectrotonus  and  of  katelec- 
trotonus,  whilst  the  amount  of  nerve  thrown  into  the  one  condition  or 
the  other  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  current.  Further,  there  is 
always  between  the  two  poles  a  point  of  indifference,  in  which  the  pro- 
perties of  the  nerve  seem  to  be  unaltered,  and  the  position  of  this 
point  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  current.  Thus,  with  a  current  of 
medium  strength  the  point  is  midway  between  the  poles ;  with  a  weak 
current  the  point  is  near  the  positive  pole — that  is,  a  large  portion  of 
the  nerve  near  the  negative  pole  is  in  the  katelectrotonic  state,  in  which 
the  excitability  is  increased ;  and  with  a  strong  current  the  point  is 
near  the  negative  pole — that  is,  a  large  portion  of  the  nerve  near  the 
positive  pole  is  in  the  anelectrotonic  state,  in  which  the  excitability  is 
diminished.  Now,  according  to  Pfliiger,  the  stimulating  effect  of 
closing  the  current  occurs  at  the  kathode  only,  whilst  the  stimulating 
effect  of  opening  the  current  occurs  at  the  anode  only,  or  a  nerve  is 
stimulated  by  a  current  on  the  appearance  or  increase  of  katelectrotonus, 
on  closing  the  circuit,  or  by  the  disappearance  or  diminution  of  anelec- 
trotonus on  opening  the  circuit.  If  we  suppose  that  this  depends  on 
the  modification  of  excitability  near  the  negative  pole,  by  the  molecules 
of  the  nerve  becoming  more  mobile,  the  matter  is  intelligible.  Thus 
the  passage  of  the  molecules  from  the  normal  stable  condition  to  the 
katelectrotonic  less  stable  condition  acts  as  a  stimulus,  whilst  the 
passage  backwards  has  no  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  from 
the  more  stable  condition  in  anelectrotonus  to  the  normal  stable  con- 
dition acts  as  a  stimulus,  whilst,  again,  the  reverse  action  has  no  effect 
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This  explains  why  it  is  that  a  weak  current  gives  contraction  on  closing, 
because,  on  closing,  a  large  portion  of  the  nerve  near  the  negative  pole 
passes  from  the  normal  into  the  katelectrotonic  state,  and  this  acts  as 
a  stimulus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  current  causes  contraction  on 
opening,  because,  on  opening,  a  large  portion  of  nerve  near  the  positive 
pole  passes  back  from  the  anelectrotonic  state  into  the  normal  state, 
and  this  acts  as  a  stimulus.  Again,  with  currents  of  medium  strength, 
as  both  states  are  equally  produced,  there  is  contraction  both  on  open- 
ing and  on  closing.  Thus  Pfluger's  theory  accounts  for  most  of  the 
facts ;  but  its  weak  point  is  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  a  nerve 
is  stimulated  only  by  the  appearance  of  katelectrotonus  and  by  the 
disappearance  of  anelectrotonus.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  currents 
passing  transversely  through  nerves  produce  no  stimulating  eflfect  In 
ascending  currents,  the  shorter  the  piece  of  nerve  between  the  electrodes 
the  greater  the  stimulating  effect,  whereas  in  descending  currents  the 
reverse  holds  good.^ 

Electricity  in  Medicine. — The  resistance  of  the  human  body  ranges  from  1000  to 
2000  ohms.  To  pass  1  ampere  through  the  body  would  require  a  current  of  from 
1000  to  2000  volts,  equal  to  that  given  by  from  600  to  1200  Bunsen  elements  of 
large  size,  and  having  an  internal  resistance  of  '25  ohm.  The  e.  m.  f.  of  each 
B.  =  1  "9  volt.  As  a  current  of  1  ampere  is  too  strong,  in  the  use  of  electricity  in 
medicine,  a  current  of  only  20  miUiamp^res  is  usually  employed.  Faradic  or 
galvanic  currents  are  employed  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  36.3).  We  should  note,  with 
regard  to  galvanic  currents :  (1)  that  the  negative  pole  excites  more  strongly 
than  the  positive,  and  (2)  that  the  shock  on  closing  is  stronger  than  that  on 
opening  the  current.  Such  currents  are  employed  for  testing  the  excitability 
of  nerves  and  muscles.  Apply  the  negative  pole  (kathode)  over  the  position 
of  the  muscle  or  nerve  to  be  tested  (the  positive  pole — anode — being  held  in 
one  hand),  and  note  if  a  contraction  occurs  on  closing  the  current.  If  so, 
weaken  the  current  as  much  as  possible,  until  a  feeble  contraction  is  obtained 
on  closing.  If  no  contraction  occurs  in  the  first  instance,  strengthen  the  current 
until  a  contraction  is  seen.  Note  the  number  of  milliamp^res  employed.  The 
contraction  (G)  obtaining  by  shutting  (S)  the  key  (closing),  on  applying  the  negative 
pole  (K),  is  written  thus:  KSC.  Normally,  by  increasing  the  current,  the  follow- 
ing contractions  are  obtained  :  (1)  toeaJc  current — contraction  on  closing  (S)  at 
kathode=KSC  ;  (2)  medium  ctfrren/— contraction  on  closing  at  anode= ASC,  or 
contraction  on  opening  anode =AOC;  (3)  strong  current — ^tetanus  (T),  on  closing 
at  kathode =KST.  In  practice,  increase  the  intensity  of  the  current  until  on 
closing  there  is  a  contraction  at  kathode = KSC.  This  current  gives  no  contraction 
on  opening.  Or,  increase  the  strength  of  the  current  till  there  is  a  contraction  on 
closing  at  the  anodes  ACS.     This  current  also  gives  a  contraction  on  opening = 

^An  excellent  method  of  demonstrating  the  influence  of  electrotonus  on  the 
excitability  of  a  nerve  is  that  described  by  M'Gregor-Robertson  in  Physiological 
Physics,  p.  82. 
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AOC.  In  the  latter  case,  sobstitnte  the  anode  for  the  kathode,  and  we  may  obtain 
a  contraction  on  closing =KSC.  Finally,  still  increase  the  current  until  a  con- 
traction on  opening  occurs  at  the  kathode =KOC;  with  this  current,  tetanus 
occurs  on  closing  =  KCT,  and  contraction  occurs  both  on  opening  and  closing  at 
the  anode  =  AOC,  ASC.  In  a  healthy  condition,  the  contractum  on  closing  at  the 
kathode  (KSC)  occurs  with  1  to  3  milliamp^res.  This  is  the  standard.  In 
paralysis  of  cerebral  origin,  the  electric  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  normaL  The 
response  is  reflex,  and  it  shows  that  the  centre  in  the  cord  is  intact  In  paralysis 
due  to  lesions,  the  irritability  of  the  paralysed  muscles  is  normal,  if  the  lesion 
is  below  the  segment  of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  muscles.  Lastly,  in 
paralysis  of  peripheral  origin,  the  irritability  disappears  in  several  days.  Irrita- 
bility is  increased  in  tetanus,  at  the  beginning  of  cerebral  paralysis,  and  in  some 
spinal  paralyses,  but  it  is  diminished  in  infantile  paralysis,  in  peripheral  paralysis, 
and  in  old  paralysis,  accompanied  by  muscular  atrophy.  When  a  motor  nerve 
is  separated  from  its  centre,  there  is  a  paralysis,  and  there  is  degeneration  of  the 
nerve,  and,  later,  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it.  At  first  the  nerve  is  irritable 
both  to  Faradic  and  galvanic  currents,  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  excita- 
bility disappears.  The  muscle  also  gradually  loses  its  excitability  to  Faradic 
currents,  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  there  is  an  increase  in  its  irritability  to 
galvanic  currents,  so  that  extremely  feeble  currents  are  sufficient  to  cause  a  con- 
traction. These  contractions  are  slow  and  prolonged,  not  quick,  as  in  the  normal 
state,  and,  with  a  current  of  the  same  intensity,  ASC  appears  as  well  as  KSC,  and 
KOC  as  well  as  AOC.  This  peculiar  state  may  last  for  nine  weeks ;  it  then  slowly 
disappears.  This  reaction  is  termed  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  and  it  shows 
destructive  lesion  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  and  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 

(b)  Electrical  Stimulation  of  Sensory  Nerves. 

The  effect  of  stimulating  sensory  nerves  as  distinguished  from  the 
direct  stimulation  of  sensory  or  terminal  organs  has  not  been  suflBciently 
studied,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  laws  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those 
relating  to  motor  nerves.  When  a  sensory  nerve  is  stimulated  the  test 
must  be  the  resulting  sensation.  As  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerve  in 
the  condition  of  anelectrotonus  or  of  katelectrotonus  may  or  may  not  be 
followed  by  a  contraction,  so  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerve  may  or 
may  not  be  followed  by  a  sensation,  or  the  character  of  the  sensation 
may  vary,  just  as  the  muscular  contraction  may  be  weak  or  strong. 
Further,  electrical  stimulation  of  the  vagi  is  attended  by  analogous 
phenomena,  so  far  as  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  concerned. 

(c)  Unipolar  Excitation. 

Chauveau  has  studied  the  comparative  influence  of  the  two  poles  in 

any  arrangement  supplying  a  continuous  current — that  is,  he  has  tried 

the  stimulating  effect,  supposing  either  the  positive  or  the  negative  pole 

be  applied  to  the  nerve  whilst  the  other  is  in  contact  with  another  part 

II.  2g 
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of  the  body.  He  has  found,  amongst  other  more  abstruse  and  less 
practical  results,  that  there  is  in  each  case  a  certain  intensity  of  current 
corresponding  to  the  physiological  condition  of  the  nerve,  by  which  the 
influence  of  one  pole  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  If  the  intensity 
of  the  current  is  below  this  medium  strength  the  effect  of  the  negative 
pole  on  motor  nerves  is  greater  than  that  of  the  positive ;  but,  if  the 
intensity  is  above,  the  reverse  is  the  case — that  is,  the  positive  pole  is 
the  stronger  excitant  In  the  case  of  sensory  nerves,  Chauveau  found 
that  apph'cation  of  the  negative  pole  with  a  moderately  strong  current 
was  more  painful  than  application  of  the  positive  pole.  Thus  the 
influence  of  unipolar  excitation  with  a  strong  current  on  motor  nerves 
is  the  reverse  of  that  on  sensory  nerves — that  is,  the  positive  pole  is 
the  more  powerful  on  motor  nerves  the  negative  pole  on  sensory 
nerves. 

(d)  Production  of  Tetanus. 

(See  VoL  I.  p.  414.)    A  continuous  current  usually  causes  contraction 
only  at  the  moment  of  opening  and  closing  the  circuit,  but  occasionally 


Fio.  284.— Arrangement  of  apjMratus  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  the  nerve 
current,  a,  Daniell's  element ;  b,  primary  coil  of  induction  machine  j  c, 
secondary  coil ;  d,  Pohl's  commutator  for  directing  the  induction  shock  either 
along  the  wires  h  or  the  wires  i  to  the  electrodes  in  the  vulcanite  box  e  at  e  or 
k.  /,  spring  myograph,  consisting  of  smoked-glass  plate,  which  is  driven  in 
front  of  the  stylet  by  the  recoil  of  the  spring  seen  to  tlie  right  of  the  apparatus. 
Above  the  lever  of  the  myograph  the  muscle  ia  secured  by  fixing  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  in  the  brass  forceps,  and  the  nerve  is  stretched  across  the  elec- 
trodes,  e.  These  electrodes  consist  of  an  elongated  vulcanite  box  into  which 
platinum  wires  are  fixed  at  e  and  k.  The  roof  of  the  box  is  formed  of  a  copper 
plate,  and  through  it,  from  the  funnel  m,  either  hot  or  cold  water  may  bo 
allowed  to  flow  through  an  india-rubber  tube  to  the  beaker,  g.  The  latter 
arrangement  is  for  the  purpose  uf  subjecting  the  nerve  to  different  temperatures. 

tetanus  may  be  seen  during  the  passage  of  the  current.    Tetanus  during 
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the  passage  of  a  constant  current  has  been  attributed  to  electrolytic 
changes  in  the  nerve.  Pfliiger  holds  that  this  is  a  normal  production  of 
tetanus  and  may  be  seen  even  \^ith  feeble  currents ;  but  certainly  it  is 
very  difficult  to  demonstrate.  Long  ago,  Ritter  showed  that,  if  a  con- 
stant current  of  sufficient  intensity  be  sent  up  a  nerve  for  a  considerable 
time,  say  half  an  hour,  and  then  be  suddenly  interrupted,  tetanus  lasting 
for  eight  or  ten  seconds  may  be  seen,  which  disappears  on  again  closing 
the  current.  Bitter's  tetanus,  according  to  Pfliiger,  is  really  due  to  the 
stimulation  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  anelectrotonus,  which  occurs, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  the  current  is  opened,  and  the  proof  he  offers  is 
that  the  tetanus  disappears  when  the  muscle  is  cut  off  from  the 
anelectrotonic  portion.  Tetanus  may  also  be  caused  by  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  nerve,  or  by  heat,  or  by  chemical  substances. 

3.  Nervous  Conductivity. 

When  a  nerve  is  irritated  at  any  point  in  its  course  a  change  is  pro- 
duced which  is  propagated  along  the  nerve — that  is,  the  nerve  conducts, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  called  the  "  nerve  current."  The  velocity  of 
transmission  can  be  measured  only  by  the  use  of  delicate  apparatus,  as 
the  time  occupied  is  too  short  to  directly  affect  consciousness.  For 
example,  when  the  tip  of  the  finger  is  touched,  the  mind  apparently 
perceives  the  contact  without  any  loss  of  time.  But  it  can  be  shown 
that  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  elapses  between  the  instant  the 
finger  is  touched  and  the  instant  the  mind  perceives  the  impression. 
During  this  time,  a  change  passes  along  the  nerve  from  the  point  touched 
to  the  brain.  The  method  usually  employed  for  determining  the  velocity 
of  the  nerve  current  consists  in  preparing  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of 
a  frog  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached,  and  connecting  it  with  a  record- 
ing apparatus,  so  that  if  the  muscle  be  caused  to  contract  by  irritating 
the  nerve  the  record  of  the  contraction  may  be  made  on  a  rapidly- 
moving  surface.  If,  then,  the  nerve  be  irritated  in  two  consecutive 
experiments,  first  close  to  the  muscle,  and  secondly  at  a  distance  from  it, 
and  the  muscle  be  caused  to  contract  in  each  case,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  does  not  contract  so  soon  when  the  nerve  is  irritated  at  a  distance 
from  the  muscle  as  when  it  is  irritated  close  to  it ;  in  other  words,  if  the 
nerve  be  irritated  at  a  distance  from  the  muscle,  the  transmission  of 
the  nervous  impression  from  the  point  irritated  to  the  muscle  occupies 
an  appreciable  time.  If,  then,  we  know  the  length  of  nerve  between 
the  two  points  irritated,  we  can  determine  the  length  of  time  the  nerve 
current  took  in  passing  along  that  distance  of  nerve. 
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1.  Meuvrement  of  Velocity  of  Herroos  ImpnlM  in  Motor  Henrea.— Madj  methods 
have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  but  the  simplest  is  the  use  of  the 
spring  myographion  of  Da  Bois-Reymond  (see 
Figs.  248  and  249,  p.  391,  Vol.  I.,  and  Figs.  234 
and  235).  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  smoked- 
glass  plate,  which  is  driven  in  front  of  the  recording 
stylet  of  the  myograph  by  the  recoil  of  a  steel  spring, 
C.  Underneath  the  frame  carrying  the  glass  plate 
are  two  binding  screws,  1  and  2,  to  one  of  which  is 
attached  a  rectangular  arm  of  brass,  1,  which 
can  so  move  horizontally  as  to  establish  metallic 
connection  between  the  two  binding  screws  (marked 
B,  F).  By  means  of  these  binding  screws,  the 
myograph  is  interposed  in  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic 
element  and  the  primary  coil,  I,  of  an  induction 
machine,  and  the  brass  arm  is  so  placed  as  to  con- 
nect both  binding  screws,  thus  completing  the 
circuit.  From  underneath  the  frame  carrying  the 
smoked-glass  plate  there  descends  a  small  flange, 
which  (when  the  glass  plate,  by  releasing  a  catch 
not  seen  in  the  figure,  but  close  to  G,  is  driven 
across  by  the  spiral  spring  from  left  to  right)  pushes 
.  the  brass  arm  aside  and  thus  interrupts  the  circuit 

-^^^>^J\P<J\/l\J\^^/^       of  the  primary  coil.     When  this  occurs,  an  open- 
Fio.    235.— Diagram   showing  ar-  ing   shock    is    transmitted    from    the   secondary 
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coil,  II,  to  a  commutator,  E,  an  instrument  by 
which  electric  currents  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  nerve  either  at  a  point  dose  to  the  muscle  at  A,  or  at  a  distance  from  it  at 
H.  Suppose  the  apparatus  all  arranged  so  as  to  send  the  shock  to  the  nerve  at  a  point 
close  to  the  muscle.  A,  the  muscle  stimulated  contracts,  and  draws  by  means  of  the 
stylet,  on  the  smoked  surface  of  the  glass,  the  curve  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  it 
at  A.  This  leaves  the  horizontal  line  (which  would  be  drawn  by  the  stylet  were 
the  muscle  at  rest)  at  A.  Arrangements  are  then  made  for  another  experiment, 
in  which  the  nerve  will  be  stimulated  at  a  distance  from  the  muscle,  at  the  point 
]>  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram.  This  is  done  by  again  placing  the  smoked - 
gloss  plate  in  proper  position,  closing  the  primary  circuit  by  the  brass  arm  at  the 
1  finding  screws,  as  already  described,  and  reversing  the  commutator  so  as  to  send 
the  shock  along  the  wires  to  B.  The  muscle  again  contracts  when  the  primary 
circuit  is  opened,  and  this  time  it  describes  on  the  smoked  surface  the  curve  B, 
seen  to  the  left  of  the  curve  A.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  curve  leaves  the 
horizontal  line  at  B— that  is,  a  little  later  than  when  the  nerve  was  stimulated 
close  to  the  muscle.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  distance  on  the  horizontal 
line  from  A  to  B  represents  the  time  occupied  by  the  transmission  of  the  nervous 
impulse  from  B  to  A  of  the  nerve.  With  suitable  arrangements,  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  glass  plate  can  be  measured  by  bringing  into  contact  with  it  a 
marker  on  one  of  the  prongs  of  a  vibrating  tuning  fork.  The  waves  thus  recorded 
enable  the  experimenter  to  measure  with  accuracy  the  rate  of  movement  of  the 
s;lass  plate,  and  consequently  the  minute  interval  of  time  between  A  and  B.  In 
the  diagram  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  2i  waves  between  A  and  B— each 
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represents  r^th  of  a  second  ;  therefore  the  ^th  of  a  second  is  the  time  represented 
by  the  distance  A,  6 ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  ^th  of  a  second  was  occupied  by 


Fio.  236.— Chronograph =250  vibs.  per  sec  «,  nerve  excitod  far  from  miiBcle; 
r,  near  nrnacle ;  a  and  6,  two  separate  experiments.  The  rapidity  of  the  nerve 
current  in  the  motor  nerres  of  man  has  been  measured  by  irritating  the  ulnar 
nerve  at  the  wrist  u>d  near  the  elbow,  the  thumb  being  in  connection  with  the 
recording  apparatus. 

the  nerve  cnrrent  in  passing  along  the  portion  of  nerve  from  B  to  A.  The  experi- 
ment may  also  be  conveniently  made  by  the  pendulum  myograph  (VoL  I.  Fig. 
264,  p.  408).     Two  tracings  are  shown  in  Fig.  236. 

2.  Measurement  of  Velocity  in  Sensory  Nerves. — Suppose  a  sensory  nerve  to  be 
excited  in  the  hand,  the  theory  of  nervous  conduction  is  that  a  change  is  pro- 
pagated along  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  and  that  in  the  brain  the  molecular  changes 
occur  which  result  in  a  sensation.  The  individual  having  the  sensation  may  feel 
it  and  make  no  sign  by  which  any  one  else  might  be  made  aware  that  he  has  felt 
it,  or  the  subject  of  the  sensation  might,  by  a  muscular  movement,  such  as  the 
motion  of  an  arm,  let  any  one  else  see  that  he  has  felt  the  sensation.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  an  individual  has  felt  a  sensation  except  by 
the  individual  making  some  kind  of  gesture  or  muscular  movement.  Now  it  is 
clear  that,  if  we  regard  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  the  changes  resulting  in  sensation, 
the  nearer  any  stimulated  portion  of  skin  is  to  the  brain  the  sooner  will  the  brain 
feel  and  respond  to  the  stimulus.  Thus,  if  the  skin  on  the  big  toe  of  the  right 
foot  be  stimulated,  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  will  pass  to  the  brain  and  there  call 
forth  a  sensation  ;  but  if  the  stimulus  be  applied  to  the  skin  at  the  top  of  the  thigh 
it  is  evident  the  effect  will  have  to  pass  along  a  shorter  length  of  nerve,  and  that  the 
sensation  in  the  brain  will  be  aroused  sooner.  If  we  suppose  that  in  each  case 
the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the  experiment  indicates  the  moment  he  feels 
the  sensation,  and  that  the  instant  the  stimulus  is  applied  successively  to  the  skin 
on  the  toe  and  on  the  thigh  is  also  accurately  recorded,  it  is  clear  that  he  will 
signal  the  sensation  of  stimulation  of  the  toe  a  little  later  than  when  he  signals 
stimulation  of  the  skin  on  the  thigh,  and  that  the  difference  will  indicate  the  time 
required  by  the  change  in  the  nerve  to  pass  along  the  length  of  nerve  from  the 
toe  to  the  thigh.  In  the  observation,  it  is  assumed  that  the  time  required  for  the 
changes  in  the  brain  resulting  in  sensation  and  volition,  for  the  transmission  along 
the  motor  nerve,  and  for  the  muscular  contraction  required  to  signal,  is  the  same 
in  each  experiment.  Thus,  supposing  the  total  time  between  the  moment  of 
stimulating  to  the  moment  when  the  signal  that  the  sensation  has  been  felt  and 
responded  to  is  a;,  it  is  clear  that  this  time  is  composed  of  a,  the  time  required  for 
the  passage  of  the  nerve  current  in  the  first  experiment  from  the  toe  to  the  brain  ; 
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of  h,  the  time  required  for  the  changes  in  the  brain  involved  in  sensation  and 
volition,  and  of  c,  the  time  required  for  the  transmission  along  the  motor  nerves 
and  for  the  muscular  contraction  to  move  the  signal, — that  is,  2;=a  +  &+c.  But, 
if  the  time  between  the  moment  of  stimulating  the  thigh  to  the  moment  of  signal- 
ling be  shorter,  and  supposing  that  h  and  c  are  constant,  then  a  will  vary  according 
to  the  length  of  the  nerve.  Suppose  the  difference  of  time  between  the  registra- 
tion of  stimulating  at  the  toe  and  at  the  thigh  to  be  y,  then  in  the  second 
experiment  a;=a-y-f6  +  c, — that  is,  y=the  time  occupied  by  the  passage 
of  the  nerve  current  from  the  toe  to  the  thigh.  This  method  has  also  been 
used  to  measure  tlie  time  required  for  signalling  a  nervous  impression  in  vari- 
ous circumstances,  or  what  is  usually  called  the  ''reaction  period."  The 
most  convenient  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  a  chronograph  made  by  Konig 
of  Paris. 

The  general  result  of  measurements  made  by  these  methods  is  that 
the  nerve  current  travels  slowly  compared  with  the  velocity  of  elec- 
tricity or  of  light.  In  the  motor  nerves  of  the  frog  the  velocity  is  about 
'  87  feet  (26  to  27  metres)  per  second,  and  in  man  and  warm-blooded 
animals  somewhat  faster,  115  to  130  feet  (35  to  40  metres)  per  second. 
The  results  as  to  velocity  in  sensory  nerves  vary  from  50  to  100  metres 
per  second.  Cold  retards,  heat  accelerates,  the  velocity.  As  already 
stated,  the  velocity  is  also  retarded  in  a  nerve  in  an  anelectrotonic,  and 
accelerated  in  a  katelectrotonic  state.  The  remarkable  point  is  that  the 
transmission  of  the  nerve  current  is  slow,  and  that  events  appearing  to 
our  consciousness  instantaneous  require  a  considerable  time  for  their 
occurrence.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  truth  that  all  kinds  of 
nervous  actions,  even  those  considered  as  purely  psychical,  require 
time. 

Nature  of  Nerve  Currents. — The  intrinsic  nature  of  the  change 
in  a  nerve  fibre  effected  by  a  stimulus  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
a  nerve  is  both  a  receiver  and  a  conductor  of  impressions.  It  can  be 
stimulated  in  any  part  of  its  course,  and  from  the  stimulated  point 
some  kind  of  change  is  propagated  along  the  nerve.  This  change  is 
analogous  to  the  passage  of  electricity  along  a  conductor,  or  to  the  rapid 
passage  onwards  of  a  series  of  chemical  decompositions,  as  when  a  long 
thin  band  of  gun-cotton,  properly  prepared,  is  seen  to  bum  slowly  from 
end  to  end,  or  to  the  quick  transmission  of  isomeric  changes ;  but  the 
analogy  is  not  complete  in  any  case.  Whatever  the  change  may  be, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  to  pass  from  one  nerve  fibre  to  another 
running  alongside  of  it  Each  fibre  conducts  only  its  own  impression, 
and  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  inductive  effect  of  one  electrical 
conductor  upon  an  adjacent  one.  Another  question  much  debated  is 
whether  sensory  and  motor  nerves  act  in  the  dame  way ;  or,  in  other 
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wordB,  is  there  any  essential  difference  between  them?  There  appears 
to  be  no  difference  in  mode  of  action ;  the  difference  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced depends  on  the  apparatus  in  which  the  nerve  ends.  Thus  there 
may  be  contraction  of  a  muscle  if  the  nerve  terminates  in  a  muscle, 
change  ofthe  calibre  of  a  blood-vessel  if  the  nerve  ends  in  that  structure, 
secretion  from  a  gland  if  the  nerve  is  in  connection  either  with  the  vessels 
or  the  cells  of  a  gland,  an  electrical  discharge  if  the  nerve  ends  in  the  elec- 
trical organ  of  an  electric  fish  {e.g.^  Torpedo  or  Gymnotus),  and  a  feeling  or 
sensation  if  the  nerve  fibres  go  to  a  sentient  brain.  In  all  these  instances, 
the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  nerve  and  the  mode  of  its  transmission 
are  the  same,  and  the  results  are  different  because  the  nerves  terminate 
in  different  kinds  of  structure.  It  would  appear  from  experimental 
evidence  that,  when  a  nerve  fibre  is  irritated,  say  about  the  middle  of 
its  length,  a  change  is  simultaneously  propagated  towards  each  end ; 
but,  as  only  one  end  is  in  connection  with  an  apparatus  capable  of 
responding,  the  effect  at  this  end  is  the  only  one  observed.  Thus,  if  a 
motor  nerve  is  irritated,  there  is  muscular  contraction,  in  consequence 
of  the  stimulus  rousing  the  muscular  substance  into  activity,  probably 
through  the  agency  of  the  end-plates ;  but  there  will  be  at  the  same 
time  a  backward  wave  along  the  nerve  to  the  motor  centres  in  the  cord 
or  brain.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  nerve  energy  becomes  weaker  or 
gathers  intensity  as  it  passes  along  a  nerve ;  but  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  so-called  "  avalanche  theory  "  of  Pfliiger,  1 
according  to  which  the  nerve  energy  gathers  intensity  as  it  passes) 
along,  is  incorrect. 


C— ^ENEBAL  PhTSTOLOOT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NeRVOUS  ObOANS. 

Chap.  I.— ACTION  OF  GREY  MATTER. 

Ab  grey  matter  contains  both  nerve  fibres  and  nerve  cells,  and  as  these 
cannot  be  separated  in  any  experiment,  it  is  clear  that  no  precise  results 
can  be  obtained  from  any  effort  to  distinguish  the  excUabilUy  of  grey 
matter  from  that  of  white.  The  excitability  of  the  grey  matter  depends 
on  blood  supply  and  on  the  rapid  removal  of  waste  products.  If  the 
first  be  deficient  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  if  the  second  be  not 
carried  on  so  rapidly  as  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  products  as  they  are 
formed,  the  activity  of  the  nerve  cells  must  suffer.  The  sudden  depriv- 
ation of  blood,  as  when  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  for  even  half  a  second, 
will  cause  unconsciousness ;  the  mixture  with  the  blood  of  a  small 
quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  of  alcohol,  or  of  chloroform  or 
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other  ansBsthetic,  or  of  morphia^  will  affect  the  activity  of  the  brain. 
And  it  is  well  known  that,  when  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  such  a  disease 
as  an  acute  fever,  affects  the  body,  matters  may  accumulate  in  the  blood 
which  so  contaminate  it  as  to  make  it  unfit  to  carry  od  the  vital  changes 
on  which  activity  of  brain  depends,  and  the  result  is  delirium  or  uncon- 
sciousness. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  activity  of  nerve  cells 
is  delicately  attuned  to  surrounding  conditions.  A  small  excess  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid,  or  a  small  amount  of  a  poison,  is  sufficient  to 
modify  or  arrest  their  action.  The  rhythmic  action  of  various  centres 
is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  activity  of  such  centres  depends  on 
delicate  equipoises.  If,  during  expiration,  there  be  for  the  moment  a 
deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  or  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  result  will  be  an  attempt  at  inspiration.  This  gets  rid  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  introduces  oxygen,  and  an  expiration  ensues.  If  this  is  the 
case,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  similar  effect  is  produced  on  other  centres 
by  the  nature  of  the  blood  supplied,  and  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  supply  are  important  factors  in  the  production  of  all  conscious 
conditions. 


Chap.  II.— REFLEX  ACTIONS. 

Impressions  made  on  sensory  nerves  are  conveyed  to  nerve  centres, 
where  they  may  or  may  not  awaken  consciousness.  A  sensaiion  may  be 
defined  as  the  consciousness  of  an  impression  which  may  or  may  not  be 
followed  by  motion.  Motion  may  be  either  voluntary,  or  it  may  be 
caused  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerve  distributed  to  the 
muscles.  The  latter  kind  of  action  in  the  living  body  is  not  common. 
Usually  motor  nerves  are  acted  on  by  the  will  or  by  emotional  states ; 
but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  physical  stimuli  occasion  motion 
in  an  indirect  manner,  the  impressions  being  carried  along  sensory 
nerves  to  a  central  organ,  where  changes  are  excited  which  result  in  a 
discharge  of  nervous  energy  along  motor  nerves  to  various  muscles. 
Thus  a  frog  in  which  the  brain  and  medulla  obUmgata  have  been 
destroyed  will  draw  up  its  limbs  if  the  foot  be  pinched.  Such  motions, 
unassociated  with  consciousness,  were  known  to  Whytt  in  1754,  but  were 
attributed  by  him  to  a  kind  of  sensation  remaining  in  connection  with 
the  spinal  cord,  an  opinion  which  has  been  revived  in  later  years  and  has 
been  accepted  by  some,  but  which  is  contradicted  in  the  only  manner 
possible,  namely,  by  the  facts  of  the  clinical  experience  of  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  of  man.  In  1784,  the  nature  of  actions  of 
this  kind  was  clearly  stated  by  Prochaska,  who  also  indicated  in  not 
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a  few  instances  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  channels  through  which  the  influence  causing  them  was  conveyed, 
and,  in  1832,  Marshall  Hall  gave  them  the  name  oi  reflex  actions^  and 
stated  the  conditions  of  this  class  of  nervous  actions  in  precise  terms. 
Actions  taking  place  without  consciousness  are  called  reflex  actions,  and 
the  mechanism  required  for  their  per- 
fom^tnce  may  be  thus  described  :  (1) 
excitation  of  a  sensory  or  afferent  nerve, 
(2)  excitation  of  an  intermediate  ner- 
vous or  reflex  centre,  and  (3)  excitation 
of  a  motor  or  efferent  nerve,  which 
causes  a  muscular  contraction.  The 
diagram  in  Fig.  237  shows  the  simplest 
mechanism ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
arrangements  so  simple,  and  the  mechanism  may  become  more  complex 
(see  Fig.  238)  either  by  the  existence  of  a  number  of  cells  or  groups  of 
cells  in  the  nerve  centre,  or  by  the  existence  of  numerous  afferent  or 
efferent  nerves.     In  a  reflex  action,  there  is  the  transmutation  by  means 


Fio.  237.— Simple  reflex  action.  1,  sensory 
surface  ;  2,  muscle ;  a,  sensory  nerve  ;  by 
nerve  cell ;  e,  motor  nerve.  The  arrows  in- 
dicate the  direction  in  which  the  influence 
travels. 


Fio.  238.— Double  reflex  action,  or  action  in  which  two  or  more 
nerve  cells  are  involved.  1.  2,  as  in  fig.  287 ;  motor  nerve 
passes  from  1  to  6  on  the  right ;  6,  e,  nerve  cells. 

of  the  protoplasm  of  a  nerve  cell  of  afferent  into  efferent  impulses.   The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  relating  to  reflex  action  : — 

(a)  The  initial  excitation  may  occur  both  in  nerves  of  general 
sensibility  and  in  those  of  the  special  senses ;  but  certain  nerves  more 
easily  excite  reflex  actions  than  others.  Thus  when  light  falls  on  the 
retina  there  is  contraction  of  the  pupil,  the  afferent  nerve  in  this  case 
being  the  optic. 

(b)  A  reflex  movement  may  occur  whether  we  excite  a  sensory  nerve  at 
its  commencement  or  at  some  point  in  its  course,  but  in  the  latter  case 
the  action  is  less  intense  than  in  the  former. 

(c)  Grey  matter  containing  nerve  cells  constitutes  the  chief  portion  > 
of  reflex  centres,  and  groups  of  such  reflex  centres  are  frequently  ^ 
associated  by  internuncial  fibres.     The  excitability  is  increased  when 
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these  centres  are  severed  from  communication  with  psychical  centres 
which  preside  over  voluntary  movements.  Thus,  after  decapitation, 
reflex  movements  occur  with  greater  intensity  than  in  the  uninjured 
animal ;  they  are  also  more  active  during  sleep.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  reflex  actions  may  be  restrained  or  hindered  in  their  development 
by  the  action  of  higher  centres.  This  is  termed  the  inhibition  of  reflex 
action, 

{d)  Keflex  movements  may  occur  in  one  muscle,  or  in  many  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles.  One  or  more  groups  of  muscles  may  be  involved 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  sensory  surface 
and  the  degree  of  excitability  of  the  reflex  centre  at  the  time  (see  Fig. 
239).  The  facts  are  thus  summarised  by  Pfliiger.  Unilateral  adion:  iS^ 
in  a  decapitated  frog,  we  excite  the  skin  of  the  hind  foot,  p,  the  excitation 
is  transmitted  from  the  centre, a,  to  the  muscles,  l,of  the  foot  on  the  same 
side.  Symmetrical  action :  if  the  excitation  is  more  intense,  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  a  centre  on  the  opposite  side,  5,  and  contractions  may  occur  in  the 
muscles  of  the  hind  limbs  on  both  sides^  1,  2.  Irradiation :  if  the  excita- 
tion is  still  increased  in  intensity,  it  affects  higher  centres,  c,  d,  and 


^k 

>'' 

'i  *v  i 

.^*' 

Fio.  239.— p,  sensory  siirfuce ;  a, 
6,  c,  d,  €,  nerve  cells ;  1, 2,  3, 4, 5, 
5|  5,  5,  muscles. 


Fio.  240.— Diagram  illustrating  the  super* 
position  of  reflexes,  m,  in,  muscles;  1,  1, 
series  of  reflex  centres  on  one  side,  under 
the  control  of  2, 2,  which  are  again  goveraed 
by  8.  There  is  a  corresponding  series,  l',l' ; 
2^  2' ;  3'  on  the  other  side.  Both  sides  are 
presided  over  by  4,  Thus  a  stimulus  reaob- 
fng  4  might  excite  the  activity  of  all  the 
muscles,  m,m;  if  it  reached  3,  only  one  half 
of  the  muscles ;  if  it  reached  2,  to  the  left, 
only  three  of  the  muscles ;  and,  finally,  if 
it  affected  1,  to  the  left,  only  one  muscle,  m. 


there  may  be  contraction  of  the  fore  limbs,  3,  4.  General  action  :  if  the 
excitation  be  still  further  increased,  it  may  pass  to  a  still  higher  reflex 
centre,  e,  and  the  result  will  be  general  convulsions. 
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(«)  Reflex  centres  may  be  so  arranged  in  the  body  as  to  constitute  a 
series  in  which  those  of  the  cerebrum  govern  or  control  others  in  the 
deeper  ganglia  of  the  brain, 
while  these,  in  turn,  have  an 
influence  over  still  lower  cen- 
tres in  the  spinal  cord.  This 
arrangement  is  termed  the 
superposiiion  of  reflexes  (see 
Fig.  240). 

(/)  Stimulation  of  a  sen- 
sory surface  may  simultane- 
ously produce,   by  a  reflex 

mechanism,  movement,  Secre-  Fio.  241.— Diagram  illustrating  a  complex  reflex  mechan- 

.  J  .  iam.    The   arrows   Indicate   direction  of  currents.    1, 

tlOn,        and         consciousness,  sensory  surface ;  2,  muscle ;  8,  gland ;  a,  sensory  nerve  ; 

rrn  1  •  .      •        1-1  ^1  reflex  centre,  connected  with  another  reflex  centre,  of, 

J  nUS    a    condiment     m     the  by  Intemundai  fibre,  e :  c,  motor  or  eflferent  nerve ;  f 

.^    ,,.1   .         1       ,  secretory  nerve  passing  to  gland  3.    Prom  the  other  side 

mOUtn  may  cause  m  voluntary  of  d  is  seen  a  fibre  passing  to  the  brain,  and  there  exciting 

twitchingS     of   the    muscles,  c^^^res  which  result  m  a  sensation. 

secretion  of  saliva,  and  a  sensation  (see  Fig.  241). 

{g)  Certain  substances,  in  particular  strychnin,  increase  reflex  excit- 
ability, so  that  the  slightest  external  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  skin  is  sufficient  to  cause  severe  convulsions.  On  the  other 
hand,  bromide  of  potassium,  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  atropin  diminish 
reflex  excitability. 

(h)  Individual  stimuli  only  excite  a  reflex  act  when  they  are  very 
powerful,  but  stimuli  applied  at  frequent  intervals  act  the  more 
quickly  and  powerfully  the  more  rapidly  they  succeed  each  other. 
To  produce  the  reflex  change  in  the  centre,  therefore,  a  summation  or 
addition  of  centripetal  excitations  is  required.  When  these  reach 
a  certain  number,  the  centre  responds. 

(i)  Reflex  actions  involve  time.  Thus  the  time  between  the  stimula- 
tion and  the  movement  can  be  measured,  and  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  nerve  current  along  the 
nerves  involved,  and  the  latent  period  of  muscular  contraction,  and 
subtract  this  from  the  total  time,  the  remainder  will  represent  the  time 
occupied  by  the  changes  in  the  centre,  or  the  reflex  time.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  from  0555  to  *0471  of  a  second.  It  is  lengthened  by 
cold  and  shortened  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  by 
strychnin. 

(k)  In  compound  reflex  acts  the  initial  excitation  may  occur  in 
psychical  centres,  as  when  the  recollection  of  an  odour  causes  nausea, 
or  when  a  feeling  of  ennui  is  followed  by  a  ya^vn. 
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(l)  Some  reflex  movements  are  the  result  of  inherited  peculiarities  of 
structure,  as  those  made  by  a  new-bom  child  when  it  seizes  the  breast. 
Other  reflex  movements  are  acquired  during  life.  Such  are  at  first 
voluntary,  but  they  become  automatic  by  repetition. 

The  following  are  the  more  common  examples  of  reflex  movements 
— m,  motor ;  s,  sensory ;  and  c,  reflex  centre  : — 

1.  MotioDB  of  the  muscles  in  any  part  of  the  limbs  or  trunk,  caused  by  tickling, 
shuddering,  etc.:  8,  sensory  nerves  of  skin  ;  m,  motor  nerves  ;  c,  spinal  cord. 

2.  Shuddering  from  grating  noises:  s,  auditory;  m,  motor  nerves;  c,  brain  and  cord. 

3.  Contraction  of  pupil  by  light :  8,  optic  ;  m,  third,  to  circular  fibres  of  iris ;  c, 
corpora  quadrigemitia. 

4.  Winking  :  «,  ophthalmic  of  fifth  ;  m,  facial ;  c,  medulla  oblongata, 

6.  Sneezing :  «,  ophthalmic  branches  of  fifth  to  Schneiderian  membrane  of  nose ; 
m,  muscles  of  expiration ;  c,  medulla.     Also  by  glaring  light  "when  «  is  the  optic. 

8.  Spasm  of  glottis  :  h,  superior  laryngeal  of  vagus ;  m,  inferior  laryngeal  of 
vagus ;  c,  medulla. 

7.  lAughing,  caused  by  tickling  :  s,  sensory  nerve  of  skin ;  m,  facial  and  expira- 
tory muscles ;  c,  brain  and  cord. 

8.  First  respiration  after  birth :  s,  sensory  of  skin ;  m,  phrenics  to  diaphragm 
and  nerves  to  elevators  of  ribs  (inspiratory  muscles) ;  c,  medulla. 

9.  Respiratory  movements  :  «,  sensory  from  skin,  branches  of  vagus  from  lungs ; 
m,  phrenic  nerves  to  diaphragm,  and  nerves  to  muscles  of  inspiration. 

10.  Sucking  in  infancy :  «,  fifth,  to  mouth  ;  m,  facial  to  mouth  and  hypoglossal  to 
tongue ;  c,  meduUa. 

11.  Deglutition: «,  lingual  of  fifth,  glosso-pharyngeal,  superior  laryngeal  of  vagus ; 
m,  glosso-pharyngeal  to  muscles  of  pharynx,  facial  to  palato-pharyngeus,  fifth 
to  palato-glossus,  supra-hyoid  muscles,  muscles  of  mastication  and  branches  of 
vagus  to  larynx  and  oesophagus  ;  c,  medulla. 

12.  Vomiting  from  irritation  in  stomach :  «,  vagus ;  c,  medulla ;  m,  vagus  to 
stomach,  phrenics  to  diaphragm,  vagus  to  glottis,  fifth  and  facial  to  muscles  of 
mouth.     If  irritation  in  fauces,  then  8  are  branches  of  fifth  and  glosso-pharyngeaL 

13.  Forced  contractions  of  sphincter  ani,  and  sphincter  of  urinary  bladder,  of 
vagina,  from  local  irritation,  or  from  irritation  of  another  sensory  surface :  «,  sen- 
sory nerves  of  mucous  membrane  ;  m,  motor  nerves  to  sphincters  ;  c,  spinal  cord. 

14.  £rection  and  Emission :  «,  sensory  of  penis ;  tn,  sacral  plexus ;  c,  spinal 
cord  (lumbar). 

15.  Rhythmic  movements  of  all  kinds  where  there  are  sensory  and  motor  fila- 
ments and  ganglia,  such  as  heart,  lymphatic  hearts  in  reptiles,  etc. 

16.  Peristaltic  movements  of  intestinal  canal:  8,  splanchnics  and  vagus ;  c  spinal 
cord ;  m,  splanchnics,  and  vagus  (?). 

17.  Expulsion  of  urine  from  bladder:  «,  nerves  in  bladden  and  urethra;  m, 
muscles  of  bladder  and  nerves  to  abdominal  muscles  ;  c,  spinal  cord. 

18.  Expulsive  action  of  uterus :  «,  in  uterus,  or  sensory  of  skin ;  m,  to  utems 
and  abdominal  and  other  muscles ;  c,  spinal  cord. 

19.  Contractions  and  dilatations  of  vessels  under  influence  of  vaso-motor  nerves: 
«,  sensory  from  skin,  or  sensory  from  brain  (blushing) ;  m,  vaso-motor  filaments ; 
c,  medulla. 
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20.  Gonvnlsioiia  of  teethiDg:  «,  fifth  to  gums;  m,  spinal  nerves;  c,  medulla  and  cord. 

21.  Convulsions  from  worms  in  intestinal  canal:  «,  splanchnics,  or  vagi;  m, 
spinal  nerves  ;  c,  spinal  cord. 

22.  Dilatation  of  pnpil  from  worms :  «,  splanchnics  and  vagi ;  c,  spinal  cord  ;  m, 
sympathetic  to  radiating  fibres  of  iris. 

23.  Grinding  teeth  from  worms:  «,  splanchnics  and  vagi;  c,  spinal  cord,  or 
fifth  to  muscles  of  mastication. 

24.  All  kinds  of  excito-secretory  actions,  such  as  flow  of  tears  on  irritation  of 
conjunctiva :  «,  fifth ;  c,  medulla,  or  local  ganglion ;  m,  filaments  from  ciliary 
ganglion  to  the  lachrymal  gland  and  to  the  blood-vessels. 


D. — Special  Physioloot  of  the  Central  Nesvous  Organs. 
Chap.  I.— THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  ORGANS. 

The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  consist  of  ganglia, 
constituting  a  cerebro-spinal  axis.  As  one  of  the  best  ways  of  obtain- 
ing a  conception  of  the  complicated  nervous  system  of  man  is  to 
trace  its  various  forms  in  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  and  to  observe 
the  close  correspondence  between  complexity  of  structure  and  com- 
plexity of  function,  a  short  introductory  review  of  its  comparative 
anatomy,  from  the  physiological  side,  will  be  given.  In  the  first  place, 
we  find  that  the  different  forms  of  nervous  systems  may  be  divided  into 
(a)  those  consisting  of  ganglia,  or  chains  of  ganglia,  as  found  through- 
out the  invertebrates;  and  (b)  those  having  an  axis  of  nervous  matter  form- 
ing a  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  cerebr(hspinal  axis,  as  seen  in  vertebrates. 

In  the  simplest  forms  of  animals  the  protoplasmic  cell  is  the  seat  of 
sensation  and  of  motion;  but,  as  the  contractile  or  muscular  layers 
become  differentiated,  sensation  is 
relegated  to  the  cells  of  the  outer 
layer.  As  portions  of  this  sensory 
layer  become  of  higher  value  to  the 
organism,  their  protection  is  accom- 
plished by  some  of  the  sensory  cells 
sinking  into  the  body  of  the  or- 
ganism, so  as  to  be  covered  by  less 

important  structures.     The  portions,  ^lo-  242.— Typical  forms  of  nervous  system  in 

'  IT  Invertebrates.    A,  in  Serpulaf  a  marine  anne- 

Orifidnally  on  the  surface,  thus  differ-  Ud ;  o,  cephalic  ganglion.    B,  in  a  crab ;  a, 

,        .  -  ,        -  cephalic  ganglion ;    6,  ganglia  fused  xinder 

entiated      and      protected,      become  cephalo-thorax.    C,  in  a  white  ant  (TermU)  ; 

^  ^  a,  cephalic  ganglion.    (Gegenbauer.) 

gangua^   and  processes   pass    from 

them,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cells  in  the  periphery,  so  that  they  may  still 
be  influenced  by  external  energies,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  contractile 
parts  of  the  organism  by  which  movements  are  accomplished.     Still 
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higher  in  the  scale  of  life,  the  ganglia  are  connected  by  intemuncial 
fibres,  and  the  plan  of  the  primitive  nervous  system  bears  a  relation  to 
the  type  of  structure  of  the  animal.  Thus,  in  radiate  animals  the 
gangliated  cords  show  a  radiated  arrangement,  and,  when  the  animal 
form  is  bilateral  and  symmetrical,  the  nervous  arrangements  are  on  the 
same  type.  The  ganglion  connected  with  the  rudimentary  organs  of 
sense  attains  a  size  and  importance  proportionate  to  the  development 
of  the  sense  organs.  The  nerves  of  the  sense  organs  are  chiefly 
connected  with  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion.  When  the  body  of  the 
animal  becomes  more  complicated  by  the  development  of  similar 
segments,  we  find  that,  by  a  reduplication,  as  it  were,  of  the  suboBso- 
phageal  ganglion,  a  ventral  chain  of  ganglia  is  formed,  a  pair  of  gan^a 
for  each  segment,  the  individual  ganglia  being  connected  by  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  commissures.  Such  an  arrangement  is  seen  in  the 
ringed  worms  and  in  arthropods.  The  next  step  is  a  fusion  of  ganglia 
into  masses,  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  part  of  the 
body  to  bo  innervated. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  of  the  vertebrate  begins  in  the  embryo  as  a 
tube  of  nervous  matter  produced  by  an  infolding  of  the  epiblast     The 


Fio.  248.— Longfitudinal  section  of  head  of  chick  of 
4^  days.  1 ,  Prosencephalon ;  2,  thalamencephalon ; 
8,  mesencephalon;  4,  epencephalon ;  6,  meten- 
cephalon ;  t),  pineal  body ;  7,  posterior  com- 
missure ;  8,  corpora  quadrigemina ;  9,  cerebellimi ; 
10,  hypophysis  cerebri  or  pituitarv  body,  paiily 
formed  by  invagination  of  epithelium  of  palate. 
(After  MihalkovlcB.) 


Fio.  244.— Frontal  section  of  head  of 
human  embryo  of  2^  months,  showing 
invagination  of  anterior  cerebral  Teside 
and  the  development  of  corpus  striatum. 
1,  Primordial  septum  ;  2,  lateral  ven- 
tricle;  8,  3rd  ventricle;'  4,  corpus 
striatum. 


tube  widens  at  its  anterior  end,  and,  by  constrictions  in  its  walls  three 
primary  cerebral  vesicles  are  formed,  which  afterwards  become  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  parts  of  the  brain  (Figs.  243  and  245).     In  the 
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fully  developed  condition,  the  cavity  of  the  tube  remains  as  the  central  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  whilst  the  various  parts  of 
the  brain  and  cord  are  formed  by  thick- 
enings in  its  walls.  The  three  cere- 
bral vesicles  are  called  the  fore-brain, 
the  mid-brain,  and  the  hind-brain  (Fig. 
245).  A  protrusion  from  the  anterior 
cerebral  vesicle,  at  first  single,  but 
afterwards  divided  by  a  median  cleft, 
becomes  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  {prosencephala)^  the  cavity 
remaining  in  the  adult  condition  as  the 
lateral  ventricle  on  each  side.  From 
each  cerebral  vesicle  another  hollow  pro- 
cess protrudes  which  constitutes  the 
olfactory  lobe  (rhinencq>halon).  The 
remainder  of  the  cavity  of  the  first 
vesicle  becomes  the  third  ventricle 
{thalamencephalon).  In  the  outer  and 
under  walls  of  the  prosencephala 
thickenings  are  formed,  which  become 
the  corpora  siriataf  two  large  bodies  in 
the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 


adult  brain,  whilst  the  roof  is  modified  IS??,  J5;  ?°7l JSI?Si*A,  ciriV 

'  pellucidA ;  f/,  medullary  groov( 

into  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi-  W  P^  ^  the  region  of  the 


Fio.  245.— Embryo  rabbit  of  9th  day,  seen 
X  21  d.    ap,  area 
groove ;  A,  medul- 
„ the  future  fore- 
brain  ;  hh,  medullary  plate  in  the  region  of 
spheres  (Fig.  244).     Immediatelybehind   the  future  mid-brain  :rA,  lore-lnuin  ;  oj, 
^                                           1                                           °P^®  vesicb;    wiA,  mid-brain;  hh,  hind- 

the  corpora  striata,  and  in  the  floor  of  the  ^^^ ;  «»,  menobiaatic  somite ;  itz,  verte- 

■^  .  bral  zone ;  jn,  lateral  zone ;  ph,  section  of 

thalamencephalon,  two  similar  thicken-   body  cavity ;  w,  vitelline  vein  ;  a/,  fold  of 
^   ,  .  ,     ,  ,        „    ,       .   amnion.    (Von  K511lker.) 

mgs  occur  which  become  the  thalami 

optici,  a  thin  layer  between  the  two  constituting  the  tcenia  semicirciUariSy ' 
and  the  Y-shaped  canal  passing  from  the  cavity  between  the  thalami  to 
the  cavities  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (lateral  ventricles)  is  the  foramen 
of  Monro.  The  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  is  produced  into  a  conical 
process,  the  infundibulum,  at  the  blind  end  of  which  is  the  pituitary  hody^ 
or  hypophysis  cerebri.  The  roof  of  this  ventricle  is  thin,  and  in  connection 
with  it  is  developed  the  pineal  body  or  epiphysis  cerebri.  Transverse 
fibres  pass  from  the  one  corpus  striatum  to  the  other,  constituting  the 
white  commissure,  whilst  the  two  thalami  optici  are  connected  by  two  grey 
commismres.  In  mammals,  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  are  connected 
by  commissural  fibres,  forming  the  corpus  callosum.    In  addition,  there 
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are  certain  sets  of  longitudinal  commissural  fibres.  As  in  highly-formed 
brains  the  corpus  callosum  passes  across  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  fornix,  a  portion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  hemisphere  on  each  side 
and  a  space  between  are  intercepted.  The  two  inner  walls  constitute 
the  septum  luciduniy  and  the  space  the  cavity  of  the  fifth  ventricle.  By 
a  thickening  of  the  floor  of  the  middle  cerebral  vesicle  (mesencepkalon\ 
two  large  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres,  the  crura  cerebri^  are  formed, 
whilst  its  roof  is  modified  into  the  optic  lobes,  corpora  bigemina  or  corpora 
guadrigemina.  The  cavity,  reduced  to  a  mere  tube,  is  the  iter  a  tertio  ad 
quartvm  ventriculum,  or  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  third  cerebral 
vesicle  undergoes  less  modification  than  the  others.  The  upper 
wall  is  exceedingly  thin  anterior  to  the  cerebellum  so  as  to  form  a  lamina, 
the  valve  of  Vieussens^  whilst  the  part  behind  is  covered  only  by  mem- 
brane, and  opens  into  the  posterior  sub-arachnoid  space.  The  cereibeUum 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  thin  medullary  lamina,  forming  an  arch 
behind  the  cojpora  guadrigemina  across  the  wide  primitive  medullary 
tube.  The  portion  forming  cerebellum,  pons  Varoliiy  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  termed  the  epencephalony  whilst  the 
remaining  portion,  forming  the  medulla  oblongata  and  fourth  ventricle,  is 
the  metenceplmlon. 

The  complex  structure  of  the  brain  in  the  higher  animals  arises  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  great  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
At  a  very  early  period  these  grow  forward  and  project  more  and  more 
beyond  the  region  of  the  first  primary  vesicle,  which,  as  has  been  noticed, 
never  advances  farther  forward  than  the  pituitary  fossa  {lamina 
terminalis) ;  in  expanding  upwards,  they  take  the  place  previously 
occupied  by  the  mid-brain,  and  fill  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  head; 
and  by  a  downward  and  lateral  enlargement  they  form  the  temporal 
lobes.  Thus  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporal  lobes  come  to  be  distin- 
guishable, and  somewhat  later,  by  a  farther  increase  posteriorly,  the 
hindmost  lobes  constitute  the  occipital  lobes,  and  the  cerebrum  at  last 
covers  completely  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain.  The  hemispheres 
therefore,  which  are  small  in  the  early  embryo  of  all  animals,  and  in 
adult  fishes  permanently,  attain  so  large  a  size  in  man  and  in  the  higher 
animals  as  to  conceal  all  the  other  parts.  Whilst  this  general  develop- 
ment is  going  on,  the  layer  of  grey  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw  the  surface  into  folds  or 
convolutions.  The  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  at  first  smooth. 
The  first  appearance  of  division  into  lobes  is  that  of  a  blunt  notch 
between  the  frontal  and  temporal  parts  below,  in  what  afterwards 
becomes  the  Sylvian  fissure  (Figs.  246  and  247).      In  the  fourth  and 
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fifth  months  there  appear  the  vertical  fissure,  separating  the  parietal 
and  occipital  lohes,  and  the  transverse  fissure,  caUed  ihe  fissure  of  Rolando^ 
which  divides  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  superiorly,  and  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  cerebral  t3rpe  of  man  and  of  the  apes.     Then  the 


Pie.  246.— Bndn  of  human  embryo  of  4| 
months.  1,  frontal  lobe  ;  2,  parietal  lobe  ; 
8,  occipital  lobe ;  4,  temporal  lobe ;  5, 
island  of  Reil ;  6,  Sylvian  fissure.    (Edin- 


Fio.  247.— Internal  face  of  same  bndn  as 
shown  in  Y\a.  246.  1,  corpus  callosum  ;  2, 
septum  luddum ;  8.  fornix ;  4,  thalamence- 
phalon  ;  6,  anterior  lobe ;  6,  point  where  ihe 
anterior  lobe  Joins  the  thalamencephalon. 


convolutions  appear  from  the  formation  of  secondary  grooves  or  suLd^ 
for  even  at  birth  they  are  not  fully  perfected ;  and  by  the  deepening 
of  the  grooves  and  the  formation  of  subordinate  ones  the  process  goes 
on  during  the  first  years  of  infancy. 

The  evolution  of  the  brain  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  shows  a 
graduated  series  of  increasing  complication,  proceeding  out  of  the  same 
fundamental  tjpe ;  so  that  the 
forms  of  brain  found  permanently  in 
fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
in  the  lower  mammals  are  repeti- 
tions of  those  shown  in  the  stages  of 
the  embryonic  development  of  the 
brain  of  one  of  the  higher  animals. 

In  the  whole  class  of  fishes  the 
brain    retains    throughout    life    the 
elementary  form-that  is,  it  consists  ^^^^^^^j^^^^l^^^^^^ 
of  a  series  of  enlargements,  single  or  \^^^ij^,  ^^^^  ';^^^  SSTS 

in  pairs  (see  Fig.  248).      The  simplest  ^^^  "^"J^  ^f  the  cerebral  lobes  has  been 

*^  ^  °  '  *  removed  to  show  the  cavities  in  the  mtenor, 

of  all  forms  is  in  the  lancelet   (Bran-  termed  "the  ventricles.-     Immediatelv  Ito- 

,         1.1,  .1.  ^"i<*  *t  the  optic  lobes,  is  the  imperfectly 

ck%OSt<ynUl\   m  which   there   is   no   dlS-  developed  cerebellum.    B,  Brain  of  common 

'  .  _  _  frog(J{ana).    a,  olfactory;  6,  cerebral  lobes 

tinction  between  brain  and  cord.      In  covering  corpora  striata  ;  c,  corxwra  quadri- 

,       ^     ,     ,  .  .11  .1  gemina,  or  optic  lobes;  d,  cerebellum  (rudi- 

the  Cydostomata^  as  the  lampreys,  the  mentary);  #,  back  of  medulla,  showing  fossa. 

«  .  xT_    A       i»    xT-  "L  ^»  Brain  of  gurnard  {Trigla).     1,  olfactory ; 

lOrm   IS  nearer    tnat    OI     tne   embryo  2,  cerebral  lobee;    S,  opnc  lobes;   4,  cere- 

when  the  five  fundamental  parts  of  the       ^^ 

brain  can  be  distinguished.     At  this  stage  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
II.  2  H 
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are  small,  whilst  the  ganglia  developed  are  those  connected  with  the 
organs  of  sense,  especially  those  of  vision.  In  the  sharks  and  skates 
(Sdachii),  the  cerebral  portion  is  larger.  In  osseous  fishes  (Tdeostei) 
the  thalamencephalon  is  so  fused  with  the  mesencephalon  as  to  make 
the  homology  of  the  parts  difficult  to  trace,  but  both  cerebellum  and 
cerebrum  are  still  small  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  brain.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  brain  of  a  fish  is  the  part  behind  the  mesence- 
phalon, as  from  it  all  the  cerebral  nerves  originate.  Thus,  not  only  are 
the  optic  lobes  relatively  important  as  being  the  centres  of  vision, 
but  the  medulla  oblongata  is  usually  very  large. 

In  the  Amphibia  the  hemispheres  are  larger,  and  are  divided  into  two 
parts  (see  Fig.  248,  B).  In  the  Urodda  the  mesencephalon  remains  small, 
and  consists  of  one  lobe,  but  in  the  Anura  there  is  an  advance  in  this 
part,  it  being  divided  into  two.  In  reptiles  there  is  an  advance  in  the 
size  of  the  thalamencephalon  and  mesencephalon,  and  the  prosencephalon 
is  so  large  as  to  pass  backwards  and  overlap  the  thalamencephalon.  The 
cerebellum  (metencephalon)  is  small,  especially  so  in  Ophidii  and  Sauri% 
but  in  the  Chdonii  and  in  CrocodUini  it  is  larger. 

In  birds  (Fig.  249)  the  vesicles  of  the  mid-brain  are  partially  hidden 
by  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  These  are  connected  by  an 
anterior  commissure,  and  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  ganglionic 
matter  bulging  into  the  primitive  cavity  or  ventricles.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  cerebellum  shows  a  laminated  structure  and  a  differentia- 
tion into  white  and  grey  matter.  But  there  is  no  pons  Varolii  nor  corpus 
callosum,  nor  fornix.  In  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles  may  be  seen  a 
ganglionic  mass  corresponding  to  corpiLS  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus. 
The  optic  lobes  are  relatively  large. 

Mammals  not  only  show  a  general' 
enlargement  of  the  cerebral  hemis-, 
pheres,  but  a  commissure,  the  corpus] 
callosum^  uniting  them.  This  com- 
missure is  of  small  size,  and  is  confined 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  hemispheres  in 

Fio.  249.— Typical  brain  of  bird.    A,  view  __       ,  ,  i,^  -t.  •.. 

from  above;  B  lateral  view  of  a  bisected  MonotrmUlta  and  MarSUpiOUUl  and  ID 
brain.   A. — a,  olfactory ;  6,  cerebral  lobes ;  /.xv       m      •  a       i^*^  ^ 

Coptic  or  bigeminal  lobes  ;d,  cerebellum;  SOmO  01    the  Ldcntata^    DUt   it    OXtonds 

€.  meduUa  oblongata.     B. — a,  cerebrum ;  i»     1.-1  ji  i*     xi.        1.     1  1 

ft,  cerebellum;  c,  olfactory;  d,  optic  nerves;  larther  auQ  lartner  bacK  as  we  ascend 
..medulla; /.spinal  cord.  to  the  higher  ordors.  The  chief  changes 

thus  occur  in  the  prosencephalon.  In  the  lower  orders  of  mammals,  the 
hemispheres  are  small  and  simple,  and  do  not  present  any  division  into 
convolutions,  and  little  distinction  of  lobes.  The  cerebral  hemispheres 
grow  backwards  covering  mid-brain,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  ohlongaia^ 
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as  we  find  in  the  higher  Primates,  There  is  also  a  general  enlargement 
of  the  hrain.  The  development  of  a  posterior  lobe  takes  place  in  the 
higher  orders,  and  in  these  also  the  enlargement  of  the  frontal  lobes 
brings  the  front  of  the  cerebrum  more  over  the  nasal  cavities,  causing  a 
development  of  forehead.  But  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  brain 
also  become  more  complicated.  The  fornix  establishes,  by  its  longi- 
tudinal and  commissural  fibres,  a  connection  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  In  the  Afonotremaia  and  Marmpialia 
the  mid-brain  retains  a  bifid  form,  constituting  the  optic  lobes,  or  corpora 
higemiruiy  but  in  all  higher  animals  each  is  divided  into  two  by  a  trans- 
verse groove,  forming  the  corpora  quadrigemina^  of  which  the  anterior 
pair  is  the  larger.  As  we  ascend,  we  find  the  surface  of  the  brain  becom- 
ing more  convoluted  (Figs.  250  and  251).  This  is  the  general  fact ;  but 
whilst  the  convolutions  are  most  numerous 
and  deepest  in  the  highest  orders  there  is  no 
regular  gradation,  as  in  each  group  there  are 
very  great  variations  in  the  degi-ee  of  con- 
volution. Thus  in  the  Monotremata  the 
Echidna  has  a  more  convoluted  cerebrum 
than  the  Omithorhynchus,  whilst  in  the  Pn- 
maies  the  brains  of  the  marmosets  show  a 
comparatively  smooth  non-convoluted  surface, 

^  ,         .  1  1      .  *'»o.  250.  Fig.  261. 

m  contrast  to  the  nch  convolutions  seen  on  p^^  g^^  .Rabbit's  brain,   i,  oifac- 

the  brains  of  the  higher  monkeys.  J^jT^f.  s^tSSa' veX'ciS! in^S'e 

The  cerebellum  also  becomes  more  andJ^^^^^y^Ji^J^^*^^^^***^  ^'p^ 

more  complicated  from  the   lower   to    the  fio.  251.— cats  brain,  showing  con- 

,  .    I  A  .   n  11*  voluted  surface.    Contrast  the  form 

nigner  groups.      At  first  merely  a  lamina  or  of  the  cerebeUum  in  the  cat  and  the 
,         J  •      /?  1  "I  »^  •!  •       -i    •         rabbit.     In  the  cat  the  central  lobe 

band,  as   seen   in  fishes  and  amphibia,  it  is  a  is  small,  whilst  the  lateral  lobes  are 

centrally  differentiated  body  in  crocodiles.  ^^^^  ®^®^^ 
In  birds  there  is  an  indication  of  a  division  into  three  portions,  a  central 
and  two  lateral,  whilst  the  central  is  the  larger,  the  two  lateral  being 
feebly  developed.  In  Monotremata  the  central  portion  is  larger  than  the 
lateral,  but,  whilst  it  is  larger  in  Marmpudia,  Edentata,  and  Cheiroptera, 
it  is  clear  that  the  lateral  portions  are  increasing  in  size  so  as  to  make 
the  disproportion  less.  But  in  Carnivora  and  in  Ungulata  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  develop  to  a  much  greater  size ;  and  in  most 
of  the  Primates  they  are  much  larger  than  the  median  portion,  which  is 
now  called  the  vermiform  process. 

The  spinal  cord  does  not  show  any  marked  peculiarities  of 
structure  in  different  animals.  The  grey  matter  is  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  cord,  and  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  regions  associated  with 
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the  development  of  limbs.  The  white  matter  is  external,  and,  in 
the  cords  of  the  higher  animals,  can  be  differentiated  by  fissures  into 
columns.  The  size  of  the  cord  is  influenced  by  the  masses  of  nerves 
given  off  from  it,  so  that  it  attains  its  greatest  thickness  and  development 
in  the  four  higher  divisions  of  the  vertebrates  possessing  limbs.  Thus, 
too,  are  formed  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  enlargements,  contrasting 
with  the  more  uniform  and  ribbon  like  shape  of  the  cord  in  fishes, 
although  even  in  these  there  are  special  enlargements  corresponding  to 
the  points  of  exit  of  important  spinal  nerves. 

Size  and  Weight  of  Brain, — The  increase  ia  the  size  of  the  brain,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  body,  which  is  observed  as  we  rise  in  the  animal  scale,  has  a 
proportional  relation  to  a  corresponding  increase  of  mental  endowment.  After 
considering  the  measurements  of  several  thousand  skulls  made  by  different 
observers,  Allen  Thomson  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cranial  capacity  is  on 
the  whole  greater  among  the  highly -civilized  than  among  the  savage  races,  and 
that  there  is  even  a  manifest  difference  to  be  found  between  those  of  persons  of 
higher  mental  cultivation  and  acknowledged  ability  and  those  of  the  uneducated 
class  and  of  inferior  intellectual  powers  ;  and  he  states  further  that  the  amount  of 
this  difference  may  be  from  5  to  7^  per  cent,  in  persons  of  the  same  race,  and  about 
double  that  range  in  those  of  different  races.  The  average  adult  brain  of  men  in 
Britain  weighs  49}  oz.  avoir,  (women,  about  44  to  44}  oz.).i  The  cranial  capacity 
is  about  90  cubic  inches.  The  brain  of  the  uneducated  class  faUs  2*5  oz.  below  the 
average,  whilst  that  of  the  more  cultivated  persons  rises  to  the  same  amount  above 
it,  or  to  52}  oz.  The  average  brain- weight  of  an  Australian  aboriginal  man  ia 
about  42  oz.  There  are,  however,  great  variations  in  all  races.  Thus  the  brain 
of  Cuvier,  the  great  naturalist,  weighed  65  oz.  avoir.  In  Europeans,  the  brain - 
weight  has  fallen  as  low  as  32  oz.  The  brains  of  the  anthropoid  apes  are  all  inferior 
to  man  in  their  dimensions.  In  the  gorilla  the  brain  does  not  attain  more  than  a 
third  of  the  weight  of  the  average  human  brain,  and  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang 
it  does  not  reach  a  fourth.  The  ratio  of  brsdn-weight  to  body-weight  in 
these  animals  may  be  as  1  to  100,  whilst  in  man  it  ranges  from  1  to  40  to  1  to  50. 
Among  the  largest  animals  of  any  group  the  brain  does  not  reach  a  size  pro- 
portionate to  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  other  organs  or  of  the  whole  body,  so 
that  in  the  smaller  members  of  the  same  order  a  considerably  greater  proportional 
size  of  the  brain  is  observed.  Thus  in  the  small  marmosets  the  proportion  of  the 
brain- weight  to  the  body-weight  may  be  I  to  20,  or  more  than  double  the  pro- 
portion in  man. 

Although  the  proportion  of  brain-weight  to  the  body- weight  in  a  male  child  at 
birth  is  1  to  10,  yet  so  rapidly  does  the  brain  continue  to  grow  during  the  early 
period  of  childhood  that  by  the  age  of  three  years  it  has  attained  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  its  full  size,  by  the  age  of  seven  years  it  has  reached  the  proportion  of 
nine- tenths,  and  after  this,  only  by  slow  and  small  gradations,  it  attains  the  full 
size  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years.  The  following  figures 
express  the  ratio  of  the  brain- weight  to  the  body-weight  in  various  animals  : — Pike, 

» I  oz.  =28*35  grammes.      1  cub.  inch  =  15,625  cub.  mm. ' 
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1 :  1300  ;  ox,  1  :  800  ;  horse,  1  :  540 ;  elephant,  1  :  500  ;  sheep,  1 :  350 ;  dog,  1  :  110 ; 
pigeon,  1  :  104  ;  monkey,  1  :  40  ;  man,  1 :  40-50. 

From  this  survey  of  the  comparative  development  of  the  brain  the 
following  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn : — 

L.  The  first  and  essential  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  the 
portion  forming  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
found  throughout  the  vertebrates,  and  is  connected  with  the  reflex  move- 
ments on  which  locomotion,  respiration,  and  the  circulation  depend. 
This  part  is  associated  with  the  sense  of  touch. 

2.  When  higher  senses  are  added — taste,  smell,  hearing,  vision — 
portions  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  differentiated 
to  form  centres.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  senses  is 
vision,  hence  the  high  degree  of  development  of  the  optic  lobes  even  in 
the  lowest  forms ;  to  these  are  added  the  thalami  opticiy  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centres  of  tactile  sensations  involving  appreciation  of 
differences  of  touch  as  to  softness,  smoothness,  hardness,  etc.,  requiring  in 
the  periphery  special  terminal  organs.  The  special  centres  for  hearing, 
taste,  and  smell  are  not  differentiated,  but  are  fused  together  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass.  The  organs  relating  to  the  sense 
of  smell  are  most  anterior  and  most  closely  related  with  the  prosen- 
cephalon, indicating  that  this  sense  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  appearance, 
and  along  with  vision  and  touch,  one  of  the  most  necessary  to  existence. 
It  is  striking  that  the  origin  of  the  auditory  nerves  should  be  placed  so 
far  back  as  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum,  indicating  the  primi- 
tive nature  of  auditory  impressions  and  their  relations  to  co-ordination 
of  movement.  The  sense  of  taste  originates  in  nerves  springing  from 
the  medulla,  and  in  close  connection  with  those  regulating  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  swallowing. 

3.  When  sensations  of  a  simple  character  are  elaborated  into  ideas 
and  give  rise  to  psychical  changes,  correlated  to  mental  states,  involving 
memory,  emotions,  volitions,  and  intellectual  acts,  a  part  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  is  differentiated  for  these  functions  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  mental  phenomena  are  manifested  by  the  animal. 
Judging  from  the  facts  obtained  by  comparing  animal  intelligences,  we 
infer  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  development  in  size  and  com- 
plexity of  structure  of  the  brain  so  is  the  mental  condition  of  the  animal. 
Taking  it  broadly,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  intelligence  of  a  bird  is 
higher  than  that  of  a  reptile,  amphibian,  or  fish,  and  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  higher  mammals,  such  as  one  of  the  Prim/ites,  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  lower,  as  one  of  the  Insedivora,  or  of  the  Marsupialia ;  and  along 
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with  the  higher  intelligence  is  the  more  complex  brain.  In  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  prosencephalon  do  we  find  the 
intelligence  of  the  animal,  and  we  regard  this  portion  as  superadded  to 
the  cerebrospinal  axis  as  the  organic  mechanism  for  mental  operations. 
4.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  development  of  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  faculty  of  co-ordination  of  movement  Movements  of 
the  members  of  the  body  may  be  of  a  simple  character,  or  they  may  be 
complex.  They  may  be  due  to  the  action  only  of  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles,  causing  the  limb  to  move  in  the  same  plane,  or  they  may  be 
associated  with  the  action  of  adductor  and  abductor  muscles,  by  which 
there  may  be  many  kinds  of  circular  or  rotatory  movements.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  movements  of  a  fish's  fin,  of  a  bird's  wing, 
of  a  horse's  fore-leg,  and  of  the  arm  of  a  monkey  or  a  man.  In  the  first 
three,  they  are  almost  to-and-fro  movements,  unlike  the  delicate  move- 
ments of  flexion,  extension,  pronation,  supination,  and  prehension  seen 
in  the  latter.  Delicacy  of  movement  of  the  anterior  limb  reaches  its 
highest  condition  in  man.  Simplicity  of  movement  is  associated  with 
a  less  complex  cerebellum,  whilst  in  animals  having  the  power  of  com- 
plicated movements,  involving  the  adjustment  of  movement  in  special 
circumstances,  the  cerebellum  is. highly  developed.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  degree  of  development  of  the  cerebellum  is  as  characteristic  of 
man  as  the  degree  of  development  of  the  cerebrum. 


Chap.  II.— THE  MINUTE  STRUCTURE  OB^  THE  CENTRAL  ORGANS. 

The  elements  of  the  nervous  system,  nerve  fibres  and  nerve  cells, 
having  been  described  (Vol.  I.  pp.  313  to  317),  we  shall  next  direct  our 
attention  to  the  general  arrangement  of  these  elements  to  form  the 
central  nervous  system.  The  special  physiological  anatomy  of  these 
organs  will  be  described  when  we  discuss  the  functions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres,  considered  as  organs. 

1.  The  SriNAL  Cosd. 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  kinds  of  nervous  matter,  distinguish- 
able by  the  naked  eye,  the  white  and  the  grey  matter.  Their  relative 
position  in  the  spinal  cord  is  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord 
(Fig.  252).  The  white  substance  surrounds  the  grey  substance.  The 
cord  is  divided  anteriorly  into  a  right  and  left  half  by  a  deep  anterior 
longitudinal  fissure,  and  posteriorly  by  a  septum,  formerly  called  the 
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posterior  longitudinal  fissure.  Each  half  of  the  cord  also  is  divided 
into  columns  by  a  groove  along  the  line  of  exit  of  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  by  another  corresponding  to  the  line  of  entrance 
of  the   posterior  roots.    Three  columns  are  thus  formed — anterior, 


Poflterior  column. 


Procemus 
reticularis. 


Poeterior 
horn. 


Pos- 
terior 
Grey  com-  sep-      Goll's  Poet, 

missure.  ttim.   column.  col. 


Subfltan-  '^  e 
Po8-  tia  gela-  g  § 
terior  tinoea  of  "S  s 
root.    Rolando.  M  g 


/ 
Lateral    An- 
horn,    terior    com- 
hom.  missure. 


White 


Anterior       Anterior    Central 
longitudinal    column.      canal, 
fissure. 


Anterior 
root. 


Fig.  252.— Transverse  section  of  human  spinal  cord  in  cervical  region,  x  8  d.  White 
matter  light  in  colour,  grey  matter  dark.  The  lines  in  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns 
running  m>m  the  outer  margin  are  laminse  of  the  pia  mater.  The  large  ganglion  cells 
of  the  anterior  and  lateral  horns  may  be  seen  even  with  this  low  power.  (Method  No. 
Appendix.) 


.85, 


middle,  and  posterior.     In  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region,  • 
each  posterior  column  is  divided  into  an  inner,  next  the  posterior 
median  septum,  called  the  column  of  GoU,  and  the  outer,  termed  the 
column  of  Biirdach. 

The  grey  matter  in  a  transverse  section  has  a  bi-crescentic  form,  the 
backs  of  the  crescents  being  joined  by  a  broad  band  of  grey  matter, 
the  grey  commissure^  in  the  centre  of  which  we  see  the  central  canal  of 
the  cord,  -05  to  1  mm.  in  breadth,  and  lined,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
life,  by  a  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium.  The  grey  matter  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  lateral  columns,  united  by  the  grey  com- 
missure. In  each  half  we  observe  a  thick  and  rounded  anterior  horn, 
and  a  more  slender  and  pointed  posterior  horn.  On  the  lateral  aspect 
of  the  anterior  horn  there  appears,  more  especially  in  the  lower  cerA^cal 
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region,  another  horn  or  bulging  portion  of  grey  matter,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  lateral  horn  has  been  given.  From  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  anterior  horn  spring  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
from  the  posterior  horn  the  posterior  roots  originate.  Towards  the 
base  of  the  posterior  horn  we  find  a  reticulated  structure  consisting  of 
grey  matter,  the  processus  reticularisy  and  posterior  to  this  we  find  a 
jelly-like  substance,  also  consisting  of  grey  matter,  termed  the  subsianHa 
gdatinosa  Eolavdu  A  small  portion  of  grey  matter  of  a  similar  kind 
surrounds  the  central  canal,  and  is  known  as  the  substantia  gelatinosa 
centralis.  The  portion  of  the  grey  commissure  lying  in  front  of  the 
central  canal  is  the  anterior  commissure,  and  the  portion  behind  it  is  the 
posterior  commissure.  The  grey  matter  is  more  abundant  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  regions  than  in  the  dorsal  region,  but  throughout  it  main- 
tains the  same  general  form.  The  lower  termination,  the  contts  medul- 
larisy  is  formed  only  of  white  matter. 

The  white  matter  consists  of  meduUated  nerve  fibres,  which  do  not 
show  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  The  fibres  vary  in  diameter,  the  thickest 
occurring  in  the  anterior  columns  and  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
posterior  columns,  and  in  the  lateral  columns  where  the  white  matter 
touches  the  grey  matter.  In  other  parts  thick  fibres  are  mixed  in  all 
proportions  with  finer  ones  of  varying  degrees  of  thickness.     Most  of 

the  fibres  run  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  cord,  so  that  in  transverse 
sections  of  the  cord  they  are  cut  across 
(Fig.  253),  but  one  may  also  see  fibres 
running  obliquely.  These  latter  lie  in 
front  of  the  grey  commissure,  and,  crossing 
g-  i^l  ffl^Jil^f^^^l^P^flSi^      ^^  acute  angles,  form  the  white  commissure, 

The  gi'ey  matter  contains  both  nerve 

^'^^^j^S^^i^^^S^^       fibres  and  nerve  cells.     The  nerve  fibres 

are  partly  meduUated  and  partly  non- 
Fio.263.-whitematterinatran8verM  meduUatcd.      The  mcduUated,   after  an 

section  of  human  spinal  cord,    x  660  d.   ^  ,       ' 

6,  connective  tissue  (j?ia  maur)\  2,  irrcffular  course,  pass  partly  iuto  the  white 

nuclei  of   cells  of  the  neuroglia ;    n.        ^  1.1  1  . 

small  and  large  nerve  fibres  divided  substaUCe,  whlle  another  portlOn  lose  their 
transversely,  so  that  we  observe  a,  the  ,    *  1    ,,         , 

axis  cylinder,  and  m,  the  white  sub-  white  SUbstaUCC,  becoming  UOU-medullated 

stance  surrounding  it.  (Method  No.  80,  ^,  i  ^1       i    ^^  1      ^  .  •* 

Appendix.)  fibres,  and  the  latter  are  lost  m  a  network 

of  extremely  delicate  fibres.  The  poles  of  the  nerve  cells  also  pass  into 
the  same  network  of  fine  fibrils. 

The  nerve  cells  are  multipolar  ganglionic  cells,  varying  in  size,  and 
their  poles  or  processes  terminate  in,  or  give  origin  to,  the  axis  cylinders 
of  meduUated  nerve  fibres.    The  cells  are  isolated,  one  here  and  another 
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there,  or  they  are  found  in  well-defined  groups.  One  conspicuous  group 
is  situated  in  the  anterior  horn.  It  contains  numerous  large  multipolar 
cells.  In  the  lower  thoracic  and  upper  lumbar  region,  and  in  the  middle 
half  of  the  posterior  horn,  near  the  grey  commissure,  there  is  another 
well  marked  group,  known  as  Lockhart  Clarh^s  column. 

The  structures  that  support  and  bind  together  the  elements  in  the 
white  and  grey  matter  are  (1)  processes  of  con- 
nective tissue  derived  from  the  pia  mater  which 
enter  the  cord  along  with  the  blood-vessels,  and 
envelop  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  white  substance, 
ending  in  the  white  substance,  and  becoming 
thinner  and  thinner  towards  the  grey  matter, 
and  (2)  the  neuroglia,  a  whitish  homogeneous 
substance  of  epithelial  origin.  The  neuroglia 
is  a  kind  of  cement  formed  of  a  substance  allied 
to  keratin  substance,  binding  together  individual 
nerve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells.  It  contains  a  p,o.  254.-From  a  thin  trans. 
smaller  number  of  flattened  or  steUate  nucleated  I^JTaicoMl'x  ewd^'xeu'SJSil^ 
cells,  the  Tieuroglia  cells  (Fig.  254).  The -^^.^-Jth^fe-^^^^^ 
neuroglia  coagulates  after  death  and  then  ^dJ^,"**  O^^^^"^  n°-  ^^r  Ap- 
appears  as  a  delicate  network.     On  the  posterior 

surface  of  the  cord,  and  in  the  substantia  gdatinosa  there  is  another 
network  of  fine  fibrils,  which  is  also  epithelial  in  its  nature  and  consists 
of  cuticular  matter ;  it  is  known  as  the  granular  matter,  or  spongy  horn 
substance.     It  also  contains  nucleated  cells. 

The  central  canal  of  the  cord  is  lined  by  a  simple  layer  of  columnar 
ciliated  epithelial  cells.  The  cilia  are  to  be  seen  only  in  early  life,  and 
in  advanced  life  there  may  be  complete  closure  of  the  canal,  the  cells 
then  becoming  much  altered  in  form,  probably  by  pressure.  Spongy 
homy  matter  immediately  surrounds  the  central  canal.  The  substantia 
gdatinosa  of  Rolando  consists  of  homy  matter,  nerve  fibres,  and 
multipolar  ganglion  cells. 

2.  The  Brain. 

The  comparatively  simple  arrangements  of  the  white  and  grey  matter 
in  the  cord  become  more  complicated  in  the  meduUa  oblongata^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passage  of  strands  of  nerve  fibres  through  the  grey 
matter  and  also  of  the  appearance  of  new  masses  of  grey  matter, 
constituting  nuclei,  such  as  the  nucleus  dentatus  of  the  olivary  body.  In 
the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  the  white  and  grey  matters  are  placed  in 
a  totally  different  manner  from  the  arrangement  in  the  cord,  and  their 
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mutual  connections  are  so  complicated  that  they  cannot  be  traced  by 
histological  methods.  The  evidence  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  these  organs  rests  will  be  placed  before  the  reader  in 


treating  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  here  we  shall  give  only  a 
general  outline  of  their  histological  structure. 
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The  brain,  like  the  cord,  consists  of  white  and  grey  matter,  and  these,, 
although  differing  in  details,  show  the  same  general  structure  as  in  the 
cord.  In  the  brain,  the  grey  matter  is  located  in  four  chief  masses  : 
(a),  an  expansion  or  web  covering  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum ;  (5),  masses  or 
nuclei  in  the  interior  of  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum,  the  corpora  siriaiay 
thalami  optici,  and  corpora  quadrigemina ;  (c),  a  grey  layer  lining  the 
cavities  or  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  central  grey  substance,  continuous 
with  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  (d)  an  expansion  or  we6 
covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum. 
Nuclei  of  grey  matter  also  exist  in  the  cerebellum.  All  of  these  masses 
of  grey  matter  are  united  by  fibrous  strands  of  white  matter,  the 
arrangements  of  which  are  of  a  very  complex  character. 

(a)  Cortex  of  Cerebrum. — This  consists  of  two  chief  zones,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  two  strata,  blending  into  each  other  and  not 
sharply  defined.  The  chief  external  zone  is  formed  of:  (1)  A  stratum 
containing  very  few  cells,  and  having  chiefly  numerous  fine  medullated 
nerve  fibres,  crossing  in  all  directions  so  as  to  produce  a  dense  network, 
while  the  general  direction  of  the  most  superficial  fibres  is  parallel  with 
the  upper  surface ;  (2)  A  stratum  containing  small  pyramidal  cells,  the 
cells  lying  in  a  network  of  fine  medullated  nerve  fibres.  This  layer 
also  contains  small  irregularly-shaped  ganglion  cells,  the  so-called 
granules,  and  small  pyramidal  cells.  The  apex  of  the  latter  is  turned 
towards  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  the  base,  from  which  one 
or  more  poles  spring,  is  directed  towards  the  central  white  matter 
of  the  brain.  Between  this  layer  and  the  next  stratum  there  is  a 
dense  network  or  reticulation  of  medullated  nerve  fibres  (Figs.  255 
and  256). 

The  internal  or  principal  zone  consists  of  the  following  strata :  (1)  A 
stratum  of  large  pyramidal  cells.  These  cells  show  the  same  general 
form  as  those  in  the  stratum  last  described,  the  small  pyramidal  cells, 
and  they  only  differ  in  being  larger,  their  length  being  from  11  to 
120  /i.  This  stratum  also  contains  large  bundles,  or  strands,  of  nerve 
fibres,  which  apparently  come  from  the  stratum  immediately  below,  and 
these  fibres  form  a  dense  reticulum  near  the  surface  of  the  stratum 
containing  the  large  pyramidal  cells.  (2)  A  stratum  of  small  nerve 
cells.  Here  we  find  numerous  very  small  nerve  cells,  in  connection 
with  which  no  axis  cylinder  has  yet  been  traced.  Eunning  through 
the  stratum  are  numerous  strands  of  nerve  fibres,  on  their  way  from 
the  underlying  white  matter  to  the  more  external  layers  of  grey 
matter. 
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The  connective  tissue  matrix  is  formed  of  prolongations  of  the  pin 
mater  and  of  minute  blood-vessels,  and  here  also  we  find,  as  in  the  cord, 
neuroglia,  or  cement  substance.  Everywhere  there  is  a  dense  feltwork 
of  the  most  minute  non-meduUated  nerve  fibres,*which  have  probably 
originated  from  the  poles  or  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  describe  the  grey  substance  as  consisting  only  of  finely- 
granular  or  molecular  matter,  in  which  nerve  cells  lie  embedded,  and 
through  which  nerve  fibres  pass,  as  the  granular  or  molecular  appear- 
ance is  due  to  the  intricate  interlacing  of  the  minute  fibres,  which  can 
be  seen  only  after  the  employment  of  special  methods  of  preparation. 

(h)  Ganglia  of  the  Cerebrum. — The  grey  matter  of  the  ganglia  of 
the  cerebrum  consists  of  ganglion  cells  of  various  sizes,  of  medullated 
nerves,  and  of  neuroglia. 

(c)  Central  Grey  Matter. — This  stretches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
rhomboidal  space,  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  into  the  3rd  ven- 
tricle, and  onwards  to  the  tuber  dnereum  and  the  infundibuium.  This 
grey  layer  or  tube  is  of  special  interest,  as  being  that  from  which  the 
cerebral  nerves  originally  spring.  It  consists  of  neuroglia,  nerve  fibres, 
and  ganglion  cells,  which  are  chiefly  multipolar.  In  certain  places,  as 
in  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  (9th  cranial)  nerve,  these  are  of  very 
large  size,  and,  in  other  places,  they  have  a  peculiar  globular  form,  as 
in  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

As  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  is  surrounded  by  neuroglia,  and  lined 
by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  as  the  canal  communicates  with 
the  ventricular  cavities  (with  the  exception  of  the  5th  ventricle, 
between  the  layers  of  the  septum  lucidum)^  so  we  find  the  lining  of  the 
cavities,  including  the  4th,  3rd,  and  lateral  ventricles,  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius,  and  the  foramen  of  Monro,  is  formed  of  a  single  layer  of 
columnar  ciliated  cells.     The  cilia  are  only  found  in  early  life. 

(d)  The  Cortex  of  the  Cerebellum. — ^This  is  formed  of  three 
strata :  (1)  The  outermost  grey  stratum,  of  a  distinct  greyish  hue,  is 
formed  of  neuroglia  and  of  certain  cells,  which  are  probably  not  of  a 
nervous  character.  There  is  also  a  dense  reticulum  of  minute  fibrils, 
produced  by  the  ramifications  of  the  processes  or  poles  of  ganglionic 
nerve  cells.  (2)  The  middle  stratum  is  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  large, 
round,  or  oval-shaped  multipolar  cells,  known  as  the  cdls  of  Purkinje. 
Prom  the  narrow  end  of  the  cell,  which  is  directed  towards  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  two  processes  or  poles  issue,  and  these  branch 
out  in  the  outer  grey  layer.  Sometimes,  if  only  one  such  process  is 
visible,  the  cell  has  a  tadpole-like  form ;  but,  if  two  are  seen,  then  the 
ramifications  more  resemble  the  antlers  of  a  stag.     A  process  or  pole 
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arises  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  cell,  which  passes  through  the  inner 
layer  and  enters  the  white  substance.  Numerous  medullated  nerve 
fibres  run  horizontally  along  the  boundary  between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  layers.  (3)  The  inner  layer,  sometimes  called  the  rust-coloured 
or  granular  stratum,  is  formed  of  many  layers  of  small  cells,  with  large 


Cortex. 


Outer  layer. 


White  matter. 


( Middle  layer, 
( Purkinje's  cells. 


^ Inner  layer. 


Fig.  258.->Porti(m  of  a  vertical  section  through  the  cortex  of  the  cere- 
helium.     X  50  d.    (Method  No.  91,  Appendix.) 

nuclei,  surrounded  by  only  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm.  Some  of 
these  cells  are  bipolar  nerve  cells,  while  others  are  probably  connective 
tissue  or  neuroglia  cells.  In  this  stratum  there  is  also  a  reticulation  of 
small  medullated  nerve  fibres  (Fig.  258). 

The  white  substance  of  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  formed  of 
neuroglia,  and  of  numerous  medullated  nerve  fibres,  varying  in  diameter 
between  2,  5,  and  7  fi.    The  sheath  of  Schwann  is  absent 

We  not  unfrequently  find  in  the  grey  matter,  especially  in  the  brains 
of  old  people,  round  or  biscuit^shaped  bodies  (Fig.  257,  a),  showing  con- 
centric rings  or  laminae.  These  bodies,  corpora  amylacea,  are  tinged 
violet  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  showing  a  chemical  consitution 
allied  to  that  of  starch.  They  are  often  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles,  and  they  exist  both  in  white  and  in  grey  matter. 

Membranous  Coverings  of  the  Central  Nervous  Ststem. 

Two  conuective  tissue  membranes  cover  the  brain  and  cord^— one  strong  and  hard, 
the  dura  mater,  and  the  other  delicate  and  soft,  the  pia  mater,  and  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. 

1.  The  dura  mater  spinalis  consists  of  a  strong  reticulum  of  connective  tissue 
fibres,  intermingled  with  a  small  number  of  elastic  fibres,  and  having  connective 
tissue  corpuscles  in  the  meshes.  The  inner  surface  is  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  endothelial  cells.  It  does  not  contain  many  nerve  fibres,  nor  is  it  highly 
vascuUir  (Fig.  259). 
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Fio.  25».— Portion  of  cervical 
spinal  cord  seen  from  before 
and  a  little  above.  Two-third<« 
natural  size.  1,  section  of  the 
grey  matter;  2,  posterior 
roots ;  8,  ganglion  ;  4,  dura 
mater ;  6,  anterior  root ;  6, 
antero-lateral  groove ;  7, 
anterior  spinal  artery ;  8, 
ligamentum  denticulattim. 
(Krause.) 


2.  The  dura  mater  cei^hrcdis  is  not  only  the  covering  of  the  brain,  but  it  forms 
the  periosteum  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull.  It  consists  of  two  layers— (a)  an  timer y 
corresponding  to  the  dura  mcUer  spinalis,  and  having  a 
similar  structure,  and  (6)  an  outer,  corresponding  to 
the  periosteal  lining  of  the  vertebral  canaL  The  outer- 
most connective  tissue  fibres  of  this  layer  run  across 
the  innermost  layer  of  fibres,  and  the  outer  layer  is 
rich  in  blood-vessels,  which  enter  the  bones  of  the 
cranium. 

3.  The  pia  mater  is  a  saccular  structure,  consisting  of 
two  layers.  The  outer,  called  the  arachnoid  mernbrane 
is  lined  on  the  free  surface  with  a  single  layer  of  en- 
dothelial cells  and  its  outer  surface  is  firmly  connected 
with  the  dura  mater.  The  inner,  called  the  pia  mater, 
is  adapted  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  and  cord, 
and  sends  prolongations  into  the  substance  of  these 
organs.  The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  connected 
by  numerous  little  bundles  of  fibres  or  trabcculs  running  from  the  surface  of  the 
one  to  the  surface  of  the  other.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus 
little  cul-de-sacs,  or  hemial-like  protrusions  of  the  arachnoid  bulge  into  the  sinus, 
pushing  before  them  the  dura  mater,  which  is  very  thin  opposite  these  protrusions. 

These  are  the  so-called  Paccliionian 
bodies,  at  one  time  held  to  be  patho- 
logical in  character.  The  pia  and 
arachnoid  consist  of  very  delicate 
connective  tissue,  and  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pia  and  inner  surface  of 
the  arachnoid  and  the  trabecnlse 
already  mentioned  are  clothed  with 
endothelial  cells. 

The  telcB  choroidecB  and  plexus 
choroidecB  consist  of  connective  tissue 
and  numerous  blood-vessels  bound 
together  so  as  to  form  fringes  or  flaps 
which  are  pushed  into  the  ventricles. 
They  are  covered  with  a  single  layer 
of  cubical  epithelial  cells,  ciliated  in 
early  life,  and  often  containing  pig- 
mentary granules  and  drops  of  oil. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  central 
nervous  organs  form  in  the  grey 
Fio.  260.-Tranaver8e  section  of  spinal  coni  show-  matter  a  narrow  meshed  reticulum  of 
lug  the  capiUftries  injected,  x  16  d.  Fp,  posterior  capillaries,  but  the  meshes  are  much 
longitudinal  Assure ;  Sge,  grey  matter  round  the    ,  .      ^u         u»i.  i.j.  mx,*     ' 

contralcanal,  showing  capillaries  in  both  grey  com-  larger  m  the  White  matter.  1  bis  18 
mlssures ;  Fa,  anterior  longitudinal  fissure.  A»p,  illnotrated  bv  Y\a  260  showinff  a 
section  of  anterior  spinal  artery ;  V,  anterior  l^UStratea  Oy  JJlg.  jMO,  snowing  a 
column  ;  S,  lateral  column  ;  /f,  posterior  column  ;  transverse  section  of  the  spmal  cord 
^,«.teriorcomu;  i»,po.toriorcornu.    (Kra.UK,.)       .^   ^^^j^   ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^   j^, 

jocted.     The  more  exact  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  veaseU  in  the 
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brain  and  cord  will  be  given  in  discossing  these  organs.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  grey  matter  is  much  more  vascular  than  the 
white  matter.  The  wall  of  the  venous  sinuses  is  formed  of  flattened  endo- 
thelial cells  and  the  veins  springing  from  these  have  their  walls  strengthened 
by  connective  tissue. 

Lymphatic  Arrangements, — 1.  Between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arach- 
noid layer  there  is  a  thin  fissure  or  space,  termed  the  Sub-Dural  Space.  The  following 
lymphatic  channels  communicate  with  this  space  :  the  deep  lymphatics  and  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck,  the  lymphatic  spaces  surrounding  the  peripheral 
nerves,  the  lymphatics  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  lymphatic  spaces 
existing  between  the  laminse  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  lymphatic  spaces  around 
the  Pacchionian  bodies.  A  very  small  amount  of  serous  fluid  exists  in  the  sub- 
dural space. 

2.  The  Sab-Arachnoid  Space  is  that  between  the  two  layers  of  the  soft  membran- 
ous covering,  traversed  by  trabecul»,  as  already  described.  It  communicates 
with  the  lymphatic  spaces  around  the  peripheral  nerves,  with  the  lymphatics  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  with  the  ventricular  cavities  in  the  brain  and 
with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  space  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  fluid,  the  liquor  ctrehro-apinalis, 

3.  The  sub-arachnoid  space  communicates  also  with  the  lymphatic  spaces  in  the 
connective  tissue  coverings  of  the  blood-vessels.  Such  communicating  channels 
are  termed  adventitial  lymph  spaces.  Several  observers  have  shown  that  if  a 
coloured  injection  is  forced  by  a  fine  syringe  into  the  brain  substance,  some  of  the 
injection  appears  in  what  resemble  well-marked  channels  or  spaces.  These  occi\r 
(1)  around  the  larger  ganglion  cells  in  the  cortex  cerebrif  heuGe  termed  peri-cellular 
spaces  ;  (2)  around  the  connective  tissue  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  peri-va^cular  spaces  ; 
and  (3)  between  the  jna  mater  and  the  brain,  and  therefore  termed  epicerebral 
spaces.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  these  are  real  lymphatic  channels,  or  appear- 
ances accidentally  produced  by  the  forcible  injection. 


Chap.  III.— THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  spinal  cord  consists  externally  of  white  and  internally  of  grey 
matter.  The  white  matter  forms  a  series  of  strands  or  columns  in  each 
half  of  the  cord.  The  grey  matter  in  the  central  part  of  the  cord  is 
arranged  in  two  crescentic  masses,  and  shows  numerous  multipolar 
cells  connected  with  nerve  fibres  and  embedded  in  neuroglia.  The 
neuroglia  is  composed  of  a  semi-fluid  matrix,  fibrils,  and  cells  having 
branches,  called  DeUer's  cells  (Fig.  254).  The  nerve  cells  are  arranged 
in  definite  groups  and  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in  successive 
sections,  forming  the  ganglionic  or  vesicular  columns  of  the  grey 
matter,  as  follows :  (1)  Cells  found  along  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  anterior  comua,  many  of  the  processes  of  the  nerve  cells 
being  continuous  with  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.     The  cells  are  from  67  to  135  fi  in  diameter.      This 
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column  is  the  motor  ganglionic  column^  or  the  vesicvJar  column  of  the 
anterior  comu,  (2)  A  group  or  column  of 
nerve  cells,  from  45  to  90  /*  in  diameter,  at  the 
mesial  angle  of  the  base  of  the  posterior  comu, 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  cord  from  the 
third  lumbar  to  the  seventh  cervical  nerve. 
This  is  the  posterior  vesicular  colwmn,  or  Lockhart 
Clarke's  column.  The  nerve  cell  processes  are 
continuous  with  nerve  fibres  coming  from  the 
lateral  column.  This  vesicular  column  is  best 
developed  where  the  column  of  the  anterior 

IP.    o«t    cj     .       *     I    1  cornu  is  least  so.     (3)  The  third  column  of 

Pro.  261.— Side  view   of  spiiuU  ^    ' 

oord,  Bhowinfif  the  fissures  and  nervo     cclls,     termed    the    intermedia  -  laieraX 

oolumns.       1,  antenor   median  ' 

fissure ;  2,  posterior  median  fis-  column,  is  in  the  outcrmost  Dortiou  of  the 

sure  ;  S,  anterior  lateral  fissure  ;  ^ 

4,  posterior  lateral  fissure ;  5,  grev  matter,  midwav  between  the  antenor  and 

lateral    column;      6,     anterior  °     ''      .  ^_.       ^^^v 

column;  7,  posterior  column ;  8,  DOStenor  COmUa  (l?lg.  262). 

posterior  median  column ;  9,  an-  ^  f 

terior  root ;    10,  posterior  root : 

11,  ganglion  on  12,  a   spinal      It    is   important   to    note :    (1)    that    the    laige 

"^^°'  medullated  nerve  fibres  supplying  the  striated  moscles 

arise  from  the  cells  in  the  anterior  horn;  and  (2)  that  the  efferent  nerve 
fibres  passing  to  the  yisoera  originate  chiefly  in  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column, 
and  partly  from  cells  in  the  intermedio-lateral  tract  and  posterior  horn.  Gaskell 
has  pointed  out  that  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  give  origin  to  the  inhibitory 
or  anabolic  nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  perhaps  to  the 
corresponding  nerves  of  the  vascular  and  glandular  systems.  The  katabolic 
nerves  of  the  vessels — ^vaso-constrictors — and  the  katabolic  glandular  nerves  arise 
only  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  are  not  cozmected  with  Clarke's  column.  The 
solitary  cells  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn  are  either  splanchnic  sensory  cells, 
or,  as  suggested  by  Gaskell,  they  are  connected  with  the  motor  fibres  of  the  muscles 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  large  cells  in  the  ventral  side  of  the  intermedio- 
lateral  tract  give  origin  to  motor  fibres,  supplying  muscles  developed  from  the 
lateral  plates  of  the  mesoblast  (diaphragm,  traiisverscUis  (ibdominis  muscles,  muscles 
of  jaws).  The  smaller  cells  of  this  tract  give  origin  to  the  katabolic  or  motor  nerves 
of  the  vascular  and  glandular  organs.^ 

At  an  early  period  in  development  the  anterior  horns  are  differen- 
tiated from  tie  posterior,  and  the  grey  matter  between  them  is  the 
last  to  be  formed.  It  has  been  observed  by  Flechsig  and  others  that 
the  white  substance  of  the  cord  makes  its  appearance  first  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots.  The  cord  at  a  very  early 
period  consists  almost  entirely  of  grey  matter,  and  the  columns  are 
superadded,  the  anterior  first,  the  posterior  last.  The  posterior  can  be 
traced  to  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  264). 

*  W.  H.  Gaskell  on  the  "  Cranial  Nerves."    Jovr,  of  Physiology^  vol.  x.  p.  163. 
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The  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  attached 
along  the  sides  of  the  cord,  opposite  to  the  corresponding  comua  of  grey 
matter.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  end  in  nerve  cells  in 
the  anterior  cornu.  Others  pass  through  the  grey  matter  and  cross  to 
the  other  side  of  the  cord  through  the  anterior  commissure,  a  layer  of 
white  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure.     A  third  set 


S^c 


Fio.  262. — Diagram  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal 
region.  C,  anterior  conuuissuro  ;  dc,  fibres  running  from  Ihe  vesttulor  column  of 
Lockhart  Clarke,  re,  to  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  de ;  P,  posterior  hoin  ;  Pt,  pyramidal 
tract  of  the  lateral  column  ;  J,  column  of  TUrck  ;  dc,  direct  cerebellar  tract ;  ar^  internal 
portion  of  anterior  root  zone ;  ar'^  external  portion  of  anterior  root  zone ;  pr^  posterior 
root  zone  ;  <?,  Ooll's  columns ;  /r,  reticular  formation  of  cord  ;  o,  anterior  grey  horns  ;  a', 
anterior  roots  ;  p,  jn't  pr"t  posterior  roots ;  pl^  nerve  cellii.    (Flechsig  and  Ross.) 

passes  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  and  to  the  posterior 
comii.  A  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  ends  in  the  grey 
matter  on  the  same  side,  but  many  cross  to  the  grey  matter  on  the 
opposite  side.  There  is  thus  a  decussation  of  fibres  connected  with 
both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots. 

The  columns  of  the  cord,  as  shown  in  Fig.  262,  are  as  follows  :  (1)  Anterior,  on 
each  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  termed  the  columns  of  TUrck,  and  as  the 
fibres  forming  these  do  not  decussate  in  the  medulla  oblongcUa,  they  are  known  as 
the  direct  pyramidal  tract,  T,  They  are  motor  in  fimction.  (2)  Beyond  these  we 
have  the  anterior  root  zones,  ar,  so  termed  because  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  pass  through  them.  (3)  Beyond  these  again,  the  kUeral  column,  consisting 
II.  2  I 
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of,  a,  a  descending  bundle  of  motor  fibres,  which  have  decussated  or  crossed  at  the 
anterior  pyramids  of  the  medvlla  oblongata^  and  hence  termed  the  crossed  pyramida 
tracts  p  ;  and  6,  an  ascending  bundle  of  sensory  fibres  passing  up  to  the  cerebellum, 
and  hence  called  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  dc.    (4)  At  the  back  of  the  cord  we  find,  on 


Fio.  263.  —Cord  of  human  embryo  of  5  mouths,  ah,  ah',  anterior  horns  of 
grey  matter ;  pA,  ph',  posterior  horns  of  grey  matter ;  ar,  a/,  anterior  root 
£one8 ;  pr,p/,  posterior  root  sones;  P,  F,  pyramidal  fibres  of  lateral 
columns  ;  i\  columns  of  Tttrck ;  O,  columns  of  Goll ;  rfc,  dc^,  direct  cere- 
bellar tract ;  c,  anterior  commissure.    (Ross  and  Young.) 

each  side  of  the  postero-median  fissure,  sensory  fibres  which  pass  upwards  without 
decussating,  termed  the  columns  of  Ooll,  O.  (6)  Beyond  the  columns  of  Goll,  there 
are  the  remaining  portions  of  the  posterior  columns,  known  as  the  columns  of 
BUi'da/ih,  or  posterior  root  zones,  pr.    They  are  sensory  in  function. 

The  spinal  cord  acts  (1)  as  a  transmitter  of  motor  and  sensory — or 
centrifugal  and  centripetal — impressions  between  the  encephalon  and 
the  periphery,  (2)  as  a  reflex  centre,  and  (3)  as  a  trophic  centre. 

1.  Transmission  of  Motor  and  Sensory  Impressions. — 
Each  spinal  nerve,  as  already  mentioned,  is  connected  with  the  spinal 
cord  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  Section  of  a  number  of 
anterior  roots  causes  paralysis  of  motion  of  muscles  on  the  same  side  of 
the  body,  whilst  irritation  of  the  distal  or  peripheral  end  of  the  divided 
roots  causes  twitchings  or  tetanus  of  the  muscles.  Neither  section  nor 
irritation  has  any  effect  on  sensation.  Hence  the  anterior  roots  contain 
motor  fibres,  carrying  impressions  from  the  cord  outwards.  Again, 
section  of  a  number  of  posterior  roots  is  followed  by  loss  of  sensation  of 
a  part  of  the  body  on  the  same  side,  and,  if  the  proximal  ends  of  the 
divided  roots  are  irritated,  painful  sensations  are  excited.  The  posterior 
roots,  therefore,  contain  sensory  fibres,  carrying  impressions  into  the 
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cord  from  the  periphery.  As  we  have  seen,  these  roots  are  connected 
with  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the  cord,  and  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  trace  all  their  ramifications.  Eecourso  must  therefore  be  had 
to  the  evidence  supplied  by  experiment  (cutting,  or  by  the  Wallerian 
method,  p.  459)  and  by  pathological  observation.  In  tracing  the  path 
of  fibres,  what  may  be  called  the  developmental  method  has  been  pur- 
sued. It  has  been  shown  by  Flechsig  that  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann  of  the  nerve  fibres  is  formed  later  along  certain  tracts  of 
the  white  columns  than  in  the  rest  of  the  white  matter,  so  that  in 
transverse  sections  of  the  cord  these  tracts  are  distinguishable  by 
their  more  transparent  grey  appearance.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Fig.  263. 

As  to  effects  of  incisions  of  different  portions  of  the  cord  of  adult 
animals,  the  following  has  been  ascertained  : — 

(1)  If  the  arUerior  columns  are  cut  by  an  incision  extending  into  the 
grey  matter,  leaving  the  posterior  columns  intact,  voluntary  move- 
ments disappear  in  the  parts  below  the  section.  Again,  section  of  the 
posterior  columns  and  grey  matter,  leaving  the  anterior  uninjured,  en- 
feebles but  does  not  destroy  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  below 
the  section.  Finally,  section  of  an  antero-laieral  column  on  one  side 
paralyses  voluntary  motion  on  the  same  side.  From  these  facts  it  is 
inferred  (a)  that  the  motor  tracts  passing  from  the  brain  to  the  peri- 
phery are  in  the  antero-lateral  columns,  and  (b)  that  the  fibres  forming 
these  tracts  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  same  side  of  the  body.  These 
inferences  are  supported  by  pathological  observation.  In  diseases 
where  the  anterior  horns  of  grey  matter  are  affected,  paralysis  ensues, 
with  complete  flaccidity  of  the  limbs ;  and  if,  from  haemorrhage,  soften- 
ing, or  the  pressure  of  tumours,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cord  is 
irritated,  there  are  spasmodic  twitchings  of  muscles. 

(2)  Complete  transverse  section  of  the  posterior  columns  does  not 
abolish  sensibility  in  the  parts  below ;  but  there  is  a  loss  of  the  power 
of  making  co-ordinated  movements.  Section  of  the  posterior  colunms 
and  of  the  antero-lateral  columns,  leaving  only  the  grey  matter  in  the 
centre  of  the  cord  intact,  does  not  abolish  sensibility.  Again,  section 
of  the  antero-lateral  columns  and  of  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter, 
leaving  only  the  posterior  columns  uninjured,  is  followed  by  complete 
loss  of  sensibility  in  the  parts  beneath.  The  inference  therefore  is  that 
sensory  impressions  pass  through  the  grey  matter.  As  already  seen, 
many  of  the  sensory  fibres  connected  with  the  posterior  roots  decussate 
in  the  grey  matter.  This  explains  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Brown-S6quard,   that  hemi-section  of  the  cord,   involving  the  grey 
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matter,  enfeebled  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side  more  and  more  as  the 
section  cut  deeply  into  the  grey  matter ;  that  a  vertical  section  in  the 
bottom  of  the  posterior  median  fissure  caused  loss  of  sensibility  on  both 
sides;  and  that  a  lateral  section,  whilst  it  caused  loss  of  sensibility 
(anesthesia)  on  the  opposite  side,  was  followed  by  increase  of  sensi- 
bility (hypenesthesia)  on  the  same  side. — a  curious  fact,  explained  by 
Brown-S6quard  as  being  due  to  irritation  caused  by  paralysis  of  the 
vessels  of  the  cord  on  the  side  of  the  section. 

(3)  It  would  appear  also  that  tactUe  impressions  travel,  for  a  certain 
distance  at  all  events,  in  the  posterior  columns.    This  has  been  inferred 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  of  paralysis  involving  the. 
posterior  columns,  where  the  sensation  of  touch  was  absent,  the  patient 
could  still  feel  a  painful  sensation,  as  when  a  needle  was  thrust  into 
the  skin;   whilst  in  other  cases,  in  which  these  columns  were  not 
affected,  the  converse  held  good.     In  the  disease  known  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  the  patient  first  passes  through  a  period  in  which  there  are 
disorders  of  general  sensibility,   especially  lancinating  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  back.     By  and  bye  there  is  unsteadiness  of  gait  when  the 
eyes  are  closed  or  in  the  dark,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  patient  loses 
the  power  of  co-ordinating  movement.    Especially  is  he  unable  to  judge 
of  the  position  of  the  limbs  without  seeing  them ;  in  other  words,  the 
muscular  sense  is  enfeebled.     At  last  there  is  a  stage  before  death  in 
which  there  is  almost  complete  paralysis.     A  study  of  this  disease  has 
thrown  light  on  the  physiology  of  the  cord.     It  is  known  to  be  caused 
by  a  slow  disorganization,  or  sclerosis,  of  the  posterior  root  zones,  the 
posterior  columns — slowly  passing  on  to  affect  the  columns  of  GoU,  the 
lateral  columns,  and  the  anterior  grey  horns,  and  ultimately  involving 
all  the  cord.     The  disordered  sensations  at  an  early  stage,  the  stagger- 
ing gait  at  a  later,  show  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord  has  to  do 
with  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions.     The  man  staggers,  not 
because  he  is  paralysed  as  regards  the  power  of  movement,  but  because, 
in  consequence  of  the  sensory  tracts  being  involved,  he  does  not  receive 
those  peripheral  impressions  which  excite  or  indirectly  regulate  all 
well-ordered  movements  of  locomotion. 

2.  As  a  Reflex  Centre. — The  grey  matter  of  the  lower  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  cord  contains  reflex  centres  associated 
Mrith  the  general  movements  of  tlie  body,  whilst  in  the  upper  cervical 
region  there  are  more  differentiated  centres  corresponding  to  special 
actions.  The  initial  excitation  may  commence  in  any  sensory  nerve ; 
the  effect  passes  to  the  cord,  and  sets  up  changes  in  the  nerve  cells  of 
the  grey  matter,  involving  time,  and  resulting  in  the  transmission  out- 
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wards  along  motor  fibres  of  impulses  which  excite  particular  groups  of 
muscles.  There  is  an  exact  co-ordination^  Mrith  a  given  strength  of 
stimulus,  between  certain  areas  of  skin  and  certain  groups  of  muscles, 
and  thus  movements  may  be  so  purpose-like  as  to  simulate  those  of  a 
conscious  or  voluntary  character.  Thus  irritation  near  the  anus  of  a 
decapitated  frog  will  invariably  cause  movements  of  the  limbs  towards 
the  irritated  point.  The  activity  of  reflex  centres  may  be  inhibited  by 
higher  centres,  or  by  sensory  impressions  reaching  them  directly  from 
the  periphery.  Hence  removal  of  these  higher  centres  is  followed  by 
increased  reflex  excitability.  Strychnia  and  the  alkaloids  of  opium 
increase  it,  whilst  aconite,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ether,  chloral,  and  chloro- 
form have  an  opposite  effiect.  In  certain  pathological  conditions  also, 
as  in  tetanus,  or  in  some  slow  progressive  diseases  of  the  cord,  reflex 
excitability  may  be  much  increased.  In  tetanus  the  slightest  touch,  a 
movement  of  the  bedclothes,  the  closing  of  a  door,  the  vibration  caused 
by  a  footstep,  may  thi-ow  the  patient  into  severe  and  prolonged  con- 
vulsions. In  tetanus,  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  first  affected, 
causing  lockjaw  or  trismus,  and  after  these,  in  order,  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  of  the  upper  extremities,  of  the  thorax,  of  the  abdomen,  and  of 
the  lower  extremities. 

The  earlier  formed  ganglionic  cells  are  those  specially  concerned  in 
reflex  acts. 

Spedal  Keflex  Centres  exist  in  the  cord.  (1)  A  cilio-spinoU  centre,  between  the 
6th  cervical  and  drd  dorsal  nerves,  associated  with  the  movements  of  the  iris. 
The  fibres  controlling  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  found  in  the  sympathetic, 
originate  here.  Hence  irritation  of  this  region  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  an 
effect  not  produced  if  the  sympathetic  fibres  have  been  divided.  (2)  Accelerating 
centres,  supplying  fibres  to  the  sympathetic  which  ultimately  reach  the  heart ;  irri- 
tation of  these  centres  quickens  the  movements  of  that  organ.  (3)  RtspiraJory 
centres.  The  movements  of  respiration,  of  a  reflex  character,  involve  the  action  of 
many  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles.  Section  of  the  cord  above  the  8th  dorsal 
paralyses  the  abdominal  muscles;  above  the  1st  dorsal,  the  intercostals ;  above 
the  5th  cervical,  the  serratus  magnuH  and  the  pectorals;  and  above  the  4th 
cervical,  by  paralysing  the  phrenics,  it  arrests  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  (4)  In 
the  cord  we  also  find,  from  above  downwards,  centres  for  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
in  the  following  order : — (a)  centre  for  adduction  of  upper  extremity ;  (6)  centre  for 
abduction  of  upx>er  extremity ;  (c)  centre  for  flexion  of  lower  extremity ;  and  (d ) 
centre  for  extension  of  lower  extremity.  (5)  Genito-epinal  centre.  This  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lumbar  region.  Irritation  causes  erection,  etc. ;  destruction  or 
disease  is  followed  by  loss  of  virile  power.  (6)  Ano-spincU  and  veaiculo-spincU 
centres.  These,  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  sphincter  am  and  of  the 
bladder,  exist  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  dorsal  and  upper  portion  of  the  lumbar 
regions.  The  vesiculo-spinal  centre  in  the  dog  is  near  the  level  of  the  5th  lumbar 
vertebra.    The  ano-spinal  is  a  little  above  this.    Disease  or  injury  involving  these 
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centres  causes  involuntary  evacuation  of  the  bowel  and  complete  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  with  non-retention  of  urine.  The  bladder  may  be  full  whilst  the  urine 
constantly  escapes  in  small  quantity.  (7)  Sweat  centres.  In  the  cat,  at  the 
level  of  the  3rd  cervical  vertebra  for  the  anterior,  and  at  the  level  of  the 
9th  and  10th  thoracic  vertebrs  for  the  posterior,  limbs.  (8)  Vaso-motor  centres. 
There  are  probably  several  in  the  cord,  but  the  only  one  whose  locality  is  known  is 
that  for  the  lower  extremities,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region.  (9)  Centres 
for  lymph-hearts  of  amphibia  exist.  In  the  frog,  for  the  anterior  pair,  at  the 
level  of  the  2nd  dorsal,  and  for  the  posterior,  at  the  level  of  the  7th  dorsal 
vertebras. 

There  are  certain  reflex  actions  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  in  diseases 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  has  proved  to  be  of  great  diagnostic  value.  These 
are  either  cutaneous  reflexes  or  tendonous  reflexes.  The  chief  aUaneous  reflexes 
are  as  follows : — (1)  The  filantar  reflex  caused  by  tickling  or  pricking  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  A  dorsal  flexion  of  the  toes  and  of  the  foot  is  caused  or  the  leg 
may  be  quickly  drawn  to  the  trunk.  The  centre  involved  is  the  lower  part  of 
the  lumbar  region.  (2)  The  cremasteric  reflex.  On  pinching  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thigh  or  pressing  strongly  on  the  internal  condyle,  there  is  a  contraction 
of  the  cremaster  muscle,  raising  the  testicle  on  the  side  irritated.  The  centre  ia 
at  the  level  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  pairs  of  lumbar  nerves.  (3)  The  abdomviol  reflex 
is  a  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  caused  by  a  sharp  push  of  the  finger 
on  the  abdominal  surface.  The  centre  is  between  the  8th  and  12th  dorsal  nerves. 
(4)  The  epigoLstric  reflex.  If  we  excite  the  skin  between  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
intercostal  spaces,  contractions  may  be  excited  of  ^e- rectus  abdominis  on  the 
same  side.  The  centre  is  between  the  4th  and  8th  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves.  (5) 
The  scapular  reflex,  A  sudden  irritation  of  the  skin  covering  the  scapula  may 
cause  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  The  centre  is  between  the 
7th  pair  of  cervical  and  the  2nd  pair  of  dorsal  nerves.  The  tendonous  reflexes 
are  as  follows : — (1)  The  knee  jerk  is  caused  if  the  person  crosses  one  leg  over 
the  other,  and,  while  his  attention  is  distracted,  a  sudden  blow  is  made  trans- 
versely on  the  tendon  of  the  extensors  below  the  patella.  The  leg  is  immediately 
thrown  forward.  (2)  The  reflex  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  If  we  flex  the  leg  on  the 
thigh,  and  then  strike  transversely  the  tendo  Achillis  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg  will  contract  so  as  to  extend  the  foot.  (3)  The  reflexes  of  the  atiUe* 
Flex  the  leg  at  the  knee,  extend  the  foot,  then  suddenly  and  strongly  flex  the 
foot,  and  keep  hold  of  it.  It  will  be  again  extended  and  there  may  be  rhythmic 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  causing  flexions  and  extensions  of  the 
foot.  The  tendonous  reflexes  are  diminished  or  weakened  in  various  diseases  in 
which  either  the  centres  in  the  cord  or  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  are  in- 
volved. Belated  to  these  is  the  paradoxical  contraction  of  Westphai,  Place  the 
person  on  the  back,  flex  the  foot  strongly  as  in  producing  the  ankle  reflex,  and 
occasionally  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  aiUicus  starts  out,  keeping  the  foot  flexed 
even  for  several  minutes.    This  reflex  is  of  pathological  origin. 

3.  As  a  Trophic  Centre. — The  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior 
cornua  have  a  trophic  or  nutritive  influence  upon  muscles.  If  these  cells 
undergo  atrophy  or  degenerative  changes,  the  muscles,  even  though  they 
may  be  kept  periodically  in  a  state  of  activity  by  galvanism,  become 
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soft,  and  fatty  changes  take  place.  There  is  thus  a  correlation  between 
the  nutritive  condition  of  muscle  and  nerve  centre,  and  influences 
affecting  the  one  affect  the  other  also. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cells  in  Clarke's  vesicular  column  form 
the  centres  in  visceral  innervation.  They  are  bipolar,  like  those  in 
the  sympathetic,  and  not  multipolar  as  in  the  rest  of  the  cord,  and 
the  columns  are  absent  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements.  The 
cells  are  found  where  nerves  come  off  that  influence  the  viscera, 
and  similar  cells  are  found  at  the  roots  of  the  vagus  in  the  medulla. 
(See  p.  498.) 

Inhibition  of  Reflex  Actions. — The  reflex  actions  of  the  spinal 
cord  may  be  inhibited  by  the  action  of  centres  in  the  encephalon,  so  that 
pure  reflex  actions  only  occur  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  or  during 
profound  sleep,  when  the  cerebrum  is  inactive.  By  a  strong  effort  of 
the  will  one  may  refrain  from  scratching  an  irritated  part  of  the  skin, 
whilst  the  same  amount  of  irritation  would  cause  reflex  movements  if 
the  will  were  in  abeyance.  Such  power  of  voluntary  control  is  limited 
with  respect  to  most  reflex  actions,  whilst  some  reflex  acts  cannot  be  so 
influenced.  Any  movement  that  may  be  originated  by  the  will  may  be 
inhibited  to  a  certain  extent  when  the  movement  is  of  a  reflex  character; 
but,  if  the  movement  be  invariably  involuntary,  it  can  never  be  in- 
hibited. Thus  the  ejaculation  of  semen  cannot  be  voluntarily  induced, 
and  the  reflex  act  once  provoked  cannot  be  arrested.  That  these  inhi- 
bitions of  reflex  actions  of  the  cord  depend  on  mechanisms  in  the  brain 
is  proved  by  the  facts  that  removal  of  the  brain  is  followed  by  an  increase 
in  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  cord,  and  that  section  even  of  the  cord 
permits  of  increased  reflex  excitability  below  the  plane  of  section. 
Further,  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  region,  irritation 
of  the  lower  end  arrests  reflex  movements  dependent  on  reflex  centres 
in  the  lower  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions. 


Chap.  IV.— THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

This  is  the  prolongation  into  the  cranium  of  the  spinal  cord  so  as  to 
unite  it  with  the  brain.  Strictly  speaking,  the  medulla  spinalis  and  the 
medulla  oblongata  form  one  organ.  The  columns  of  white  matter  of  the 
cord  undergo  changes  in  form,  structure,  and  relative  position  when 
they  pass  into  the  medulla.  Without  again  detailing  the  minute 
anatomy,  it  is  desirable  to  show,  in  the  following  table,  the  connec- 
tions of  the  cord  and  of  the  medulla  with  the  rest  of  the  brain. 
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Each  column  of  the  cord,  through  the  medulla^  is  thus  connected 
both  with  the  cerebrum  and  with  the  cerebellum.     Development  has 


8' 


Fig.  264.— Diagram  of  tho  grey  maases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  showing  the  course  of  the 
conducting  pauis.  R^  fissure  of  Rolando ;  P"^  P,  V  and  Pt,  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  from  their  origin  in  the  central  convolutions  to  their  termination  in  the  anterior  grey  horns, 
a  a'.  I,  II,  III,  Ist,  2nd,  and  8rd  portions  of  lenticular  nucleus,  HL:  NC^  caudate  nucleus;  TA,  op- 
tic thalamus;  D.  C^  B^  A,  fibres  issuing  from  cortex  and  passing  to  basal  ganglia  and  also  to  the 
;rey  matter  of  the  poju  yaroliif  PO:  Bd,  fibres  connecting  optic  thalamus  and  cerebellimi;?  Cap, 
ibres  connecting  cerebellum  and  grey  matter  of  jwns ;  aq,  anterior  (nates),  pg,  posterior  (testes), 
corpora  quadrigemina ;  x,  upper,  and  je',  lower,  fibres  connecting  olivary  body  and  aq,  pq.  FH,  for- 
mtUio  reticulari$  of  nudulla  oblongata  formed  by  fibres  from  optic  thalamus;  TA,  intenial  portion 
of  the  inferior  peduncle  of  cerebellum,  iep,  from  spinal  cord,  /r,  ar,  and  a)*',  and  probably  also 
from  clavate  nudeiis,  Nc.  0,  olivary  body;  eep,  fibres  of  restiform  bodies  connecting  olivary  bodies 
with  cerebellum;  other  fibres  connect  it  with  the  triangular,  Z^Tpr,  and  clavate  nuclei,  A'c;  dP,  decus- 
sation of  the  p3rnimids;  or,  fibres  of  posterior  roots  which  pass  upwards  or  downwards  into  the 
grey  matter  for  a  short  distance;  o,  a ,  a",  o'",  a"",  anterior  roots;  p,  pr,  pr*,  pr^,  O,  jmsterior  roots. 
(Fk  '    • 


[Flechsig  and  Roes.) 


shovm  that  when  the  cord  of  a  human  embryo  is  examined  at  the  end 
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of  the  fifth  month  it  will  be  found  that  the  pyramidal  fibres  of  the 
lateral  columns,  the  fibres  of  the  columns  of  Tiirck,  and  of  the  columns 
of  Goll  are  non-medullated,  while  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 


Pig.  265.— Section  of  the  inedv.Ua  oblongata  on  a  level  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.    P,  pyr*- 


mid ;  p,  accessory  portion  of  the  pyramid ;  XII,  hypoglossal  nerve ;  //,  nucleus  of  hypoglossal, 
showing  the  internal,  antero-lateral,  and  postero-lateral  groups ;  o,  anterior  group  of  ccIIb  ;  IX, 
glosso-^iaryngeal ;  ngp,  nucleus  of  gloaso-pharyngeal ;  VI II,  lower  part  of  the  posterior  median 
acoustic  nucleus  ;  if,  internal  accessory  facial  nuclei ;  ff,  external  accessory  facial  nuclei ;  cUe,  an- 
terior nucleus  of  lateral  column;  ptc,  posterior  nucleus  of  the  lateral  column;  f,/a»eiculiurotundiit; 
ip,  internal  division  of  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum ;  O,  column  of  Goll ;  en,  elavate 
nucleus ;  pr,  posterior  root  rone  ;  tn,  triangular  nucleus;  dc,  direct  cerebellar  tract  on  surface  of 
Xxwterior  root  zone,  and  the  ascending  root  of  the  6th  (trigeminus);  at,  ascending  root  of  the  tri- 
geminus; »g,  substantia  gelatinom;  L,  posierior  longitudinal  fasciculus;  or,  portion  ot  formatio  re- 
ticularis, which  represents  the  internal  division  of  the  anterior  root  eone  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  ar^, 
portion  of  foi-matio  reticularis  which  represents  the  external  division  of  the  anterior  root  sone  of 
the  spinal  cord ;  o,  olivary  body ;  np,  nucleus  of  pyramid;po,  porolivary  body.    (Alfred  H.  Young.) 

terior  root  zones  and  the  cerebellar  fibres  of  the  lateral  columns  are 
medullated.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  latter  are  the  more  primi- 
tive structures,  and  that  the  former  are  superadded  in  the  cords  of  the 
higher  animals. 
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The  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  is  broken  up  by  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  white  matter  into  nuclei  or  masses  of  nerve  cells, 
instead  of  having  the  crescentic  form  seen  in  the  spinal  cord.  These 
nuclei  are  connected  with  the  roots  of  cranial  nerves,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  corresponding  with  the  anterior  horns  of  grey  matter,  with 
the  posterior  horns,  and  with  the  grey  matter  between  these  (Fig.  265). 

The  following  nuclei  can  be  found : — (1)  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  for  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue ;  (2)  a  common  nucleus,  for  a  portion 
of  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves;  (3)  the  principal 
or  loioer  auditory  nucleus,  for  the  auditory  nerve;  (4)  nuclei  for  the  sixth  or 
abducent  nerve,  supplying  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye;  (5)  nucleus  for 
the  fourth  nerve,  supplying  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye ;  (6)  the  facial 
nerve,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face ;  (7)  the  corpus  dentatum  of  the  olivary  hody^ 
not  directly  connected  with  the  roots  of  nerves,  but  containing  nerve  cells.  Some 
fibres,  both  of  the  sensory  and  motor  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve,  originate  also  as  far 
back  as  the  medulla.  The  Srd,  4th,  6th,  and  hypoglossal  nerves  belong  to 
the  system  of  anterior  motor  nerves,  related  to  the  anterior  cornua,  whilst  the 
spinal  accessory,  vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  5th  belong  to  the  mixed  la/eral 
system — ^that  is,  they  are  related  to  the  posterior  cornua  and  intermediate  grey  matter. 

Like  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  contains  tracts  for  sensory  and 
motor  transmission,  and  possesses  reflex  centres  for  special  movements. 

1.  As  a  Conductor  of  Motor  and  Sensory  Impressions. — 
Inasmuch  as  the  movements  of  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  vaso- 
motor action  are  necessary  to  life,  destruction  of  the  medulla  causes  almost 
instant  death.  Motor  fibres  coming  from  the  brain  above  decussate  in 
the  anterior  pyramids  and  run  down  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord, 
issuing  to  the  muscles  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Hence, 
whilst  section  of  an  antero-lateral  column  of  the  cord  will  cause  paralysis 
of  motion  on  the  same  side,  section  of  an  anterior  pyramid  above  the 
decussation  causes  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  opposite  side.  But  fibres 
cariying  sensory  impressions  also  decussate  in  the  grey  matter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  posterior  median  fissure  of  the  cord.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  pathological  change,  such  as  rupture  of  a  vessel  causing  a 
clot  in  the  brain,  say  in  the  left  corpus  striatum  and  left  thalamus 
opticus^  causes  paralysis  both  of  motion  and  of  sensation  on  the  opposite 
side — that  is,  in  the  case  supposed,  there  would  be  right  hemiplegia. 
The  path  of  sensory  impressions  is  probably  in  the  grey  matter,  but 
the  precise  course  of  sensory  fibres  has  not  been  traced. 

2.  As  a  Reflex  Centre. — Numerous  special  centres  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

(1)  SespircUory  centres,  two  in  number,  expiratory  and  inspiratory,  connected 
with  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrio  nerves.  Destruction  at  once  causes  cessation 
of  respiratory  movements.     (2)   Vaso-motor  centre,  regulating  the  calibre  of  the 
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smaller  blood-vessels  throughoat  the  body  (see  p.  291).  (3)  Cardiac  centres,  pro- 
bably two  in  number — one  accelerating,  associated  with  the  sympathetic ;  the  other 
inhibitory,  connected  with  the  pneumogastric  (see  p.  225).  (4)  Centres  for  degluti- 
tion^ associated  with  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  involved  in  this  process  (see 
p.  70).  (6)  Centre  for  voice^  regulating  to  some  extent,  through  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoid  muscle,  the  emission  of  air  through  the  glottis  in  expiration  and  phon- 
ation.  (6)  Centre  influencing  glycogenesis^  probably  by  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  (see  p.  375).  (7)  Centre  directly  influencing 
salivary  secretion^  from  which  originate  those  fibres  of  the  facial,  forming  the 
chorda  tympani  and  small  superficial  petrosal,  distributed  to  the  salivary  glands 
(see  p.  68).  (8)  Centre  for  the  motor  fibres  supplying  the  face  and  muscles  oj 
TtuisticcUion.  These  exist  in  the  facial  for  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  in  the  motor 
portion  of  the  5th  for  the  muscles  of  mastication.  (9)  Centre  for  the  swea^t  glands 
of  the  head,  also  probably  governing  the  spinal  sweat-centres.  Further,  the 
medulla  receives  nervous  influences  from  the  higher  centres,  by  which  all  the 
centres  above  enumerated  may  be  more  or  less  influenced. 


^yC 


-:^.^.r 


Chap.  V.— THE  PONS  VAROLn,  CEREBRAL  PEDUNCLES,  AND 
BASAL  GANGLIA. 

1.  Pons  Varolii. — The  pons  Varolii  is  above  and  in  front  of  the 

medulla  oblongata,  and  be- 
tween the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum.  It  consists  of 
fibres  passing  longitudinally, 
connecting  the  brain  above 
with  the  medulla  and  cord 
below;  and  transversely,  con- 
necting the  lateral  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum,  thus  forming 
the  middle  peduncles  of  that 
organ. 


^^Vv;Ch^ 


a-:-^*-j. 


A^  '^>5'£  *  £  *\V*V/ ''^^  ^  tHk^-  ^*  contains  the  following  bundles 

'^     ^^  *  I  ^- ^^^      of  fibres:  (1)  an  aii<€rtor,  motor,  fas- 

ciculus, continuous  above  with  the 
motor  regions  of  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  by  the  middle  fibresof  theped- 

Fia.  206.-Tran8ver8e  section  of  the  crura  eertbn  on  a  uncle    {crus),    and  inferiorly   with 

level  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  eoj-pora  quadrigem  ina,  ^j^^  superficial  part  of  the  anterior 
from  a  nine  months' human  embryo.   The  dark  portion*  \         -  ^,  ,   „       n 

represent  meduUated  fibres.    «,  aqueduct  of  ^ylviu8 ;  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oolongcUa 
qq,  anterior -ptiirot corpora quadrigemina;  pApfffBSci'  ,   «^fV,    fUp    oTnaat^A    nvr».miflA.1 

cull  of  medullated  fibres  prweeding  to  the  anterior  pair  and  witH  the   crossea  pyramiaai 

of  eorpoi'a  qwadrigemina ;   L  L\  posterior  longitudinal  tract  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

fasciculi;  r  r,  portions  of  these  fasciculi  which  join  the        .  "        .  .      . 

posterior  commissure  of  the  third  ventricle;  pi/'.exter-  spmal  COrd;  (2)  a  WlMW/e  faSClCU- 

nal  geniculate  bodies  ;  <vr,  «/',  anterior  portion  of  fillet ;  j         continuous    above    with    the 

«»',  »M6»ton«iant(rra;  H/r,  red  nuclei  ;pp',  pyramidal  *"*»»    cuuwuuuud    »uuvo    wv 

tract;  cc',cr««<flj;  33',  Srd  pair  of  nerves  ;x,  decussation  frontal    lobes    of     the    cerebrum 
in  front  of  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  is  a  part  of  the  v  j.u     :   4.^.^.1  «««^:^r.l«a    «* 

interlacement  of  the  t^i^tUum.  (Young.)  through  the  internal  fasciculus   of 
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the  ems ;  (3),  a  second  middle  lasciculua,  close  to  (2),  containing  fibres  from  the 
external  portion  of  the  pes  of  the  crvs^  and  passing  below  to  the  lateral  column 
of  the  cord  on  the  same  side  ;  (4)  a  posterior  fasciculus,  continuous  below  to  the 
ciolamns  of  TUrck  of  the  cord  on  the  same  side ;  (5)  transverse^  or  commissurcd 
bundles  passing  from  one  half  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  other  half ;  (6)  a  second 
posterior  fasciculus  consisting  of  sensory  fibres  passing  up  from  the  medtdla 
to  the  cerebrum. 

Mixed  up  with  these  fibres  are  various  nuclei  of  grey  matter 
connected  with  the  roots  of  cranial  nerves. 

These  nuclei  are — (1)  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  ;  (2)  the  motor  nucleus  of 
the  5th  nerve  ;  (3)  the  upper  sensory  nucleus  of  the  5th  nerve ;  (4)  the  inner  or 
chief  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  (5)  the  outer  or  superior  nucleus  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve ;  (6)  the  accessory  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  (7)  the  nucleus  of 
the  6th  nerve.  It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  these  nerves  are  also  connected 
with  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oUoiujaia, 

Like  the  cord  and  medulla,  the  pons  is  a  conductor  of  impressions  and 
a  reflex  centre.  Motor  transmission  occurs  chiefly  in  the  anterior  part. 
As  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  decussate  in  the  pons^  and  then  carry 
influences  outwards,  unilateral  injury  or  disease  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
pons  causes  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  as  the  disease,  and  para- 
lysis of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side  if  the  disease  has  aflected  the  facial 
after  its  decussation  in  the  p<m5.  Usually  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  one  side 
(hemiplegia)  from  a  clot  or  disorganization  in  one  corpm  stnatum,  the 
paralysis  of  the  face  is  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  limbs.  In 
diseases  of  the  pons  loss  of  sensibility  is  a  more  rare  result  than  loss  of 
motion,  and  is  always  on  the  opposite  side.  According  to  Brown- 
Sequard,  tactile,  thermal,  and  painM  impressions  pass  through  the 
central  part  of  the  pons.  The  numerous  centres  in  the  pons  are 
associated  in  complex  reflex  movements.  Nothnagel  has  described  it 
as  a  convulsive  centre,  because  irritation  caused  severe  cramps,  but  this 
was  due  to  irritation  of  the  motor  strands  passing  through  it. 

2.  Cerebral  Peduncles. — These  contain  both  sensory  and  motor 
fibres,  and  they  establish  a  connection  between  the  cerebellum  and  the 
cerebrum,  and  also  between  the  ganglia  at  the  hajse— corpora  striata, 
thalami  qptici,  and  corpora  qmdrigemina  on  the  one  hand,  and  ihepons  and 
medulla  on  the  other  (Fig.  266). 

Each  peduncle  consists  of  three  parts  : — (1)  an  anterior  and  inferior  portion 
termed  the  jies;  (2)  above  1,  a  pigmented  grey  layer,  the  locus  niger,  and  (3) 
posteriorly  and  superiorly,  another  layer  of  nerve  fibres,  the  tegmentum  or 
calotte.  The  pes  is  formed  of  (1)  an  internal  part,  coming  from  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  internal  capsule  ;  (2)  above  this  a  layer  of  fibres,  fasciculus  genicula^us, 
and  (3)  a  layer  of  fibres,  fasciculus  pyramidalis,  connected  with  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  ;  (4)  an  external  portion  coming  from 
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the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsale, /a«ctcti^ti«  aejiiitivus;  (5)  fibres  from  the 
caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei ;  (6)  fibres  passing  to  and  from  the  locus  niffer  ;  and 
il)  fibres  arising  from  the  corpora  geniculata.  The  tegmentum  is  composed  of  two 
bundles  of  fibres  : — (1)  an  internal,  the  processus  a  cerebeUo  ad  testes, — the  fibres 
decussating  below  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  having  in  it  two  masses  or  nuclei 
of  grey  matter — (a)  the  red  nucleus,  and  (h)  the  rhomboidal  nucleus  ;  and  (2)  fibres 
passing  from  the  thalamus  opticus  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  pyramid 
of  the  medulla  oUongala. 

■'  Little  is  known  of  the  functions  of  the  peduncles  except  that  they 
iire  conductors.  Destruction  of  one  peduncle  causes  the  animal  to  move 
to  the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  describing  a  circle  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  horse  in  a  circus.     Irritation  causes  pain  and  movements. 

3.  Basal  Ganglia. — The  ganglia  termed  the  hasal  ganglia^  include, 
from  behind  forwards,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  thalami  optiei,  and  the 
wrpora  striata  ;  but  in  addition  we  find  the  locus  niger,  the  red  nucleus 
of  the  tegmentum,  and  the  corpora  geniculata.  These  ganglia  all  act  along 
with  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  so  that  practically  the  whole  mass  forms 
one  organ. 

(a)  Corpora  Quadrigemina. — These  are  two  pairs  of  rounded 
hodies  found  above  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  which  passes  between  the 
3rd  and  4th  ventricles.  They  are  situated  behind  the  thalami  optici 
and  are  intimately  related  to  the  crura,  and  through  these  to  the  pons, 
medulla,  and  cord.  Homologous  with  the  optic  lobes  seen  in  the  brain 
of  the  fish,  frog,  and  bird,  their  relative  size  to  the  mass  of  the  encephalon 
is  less  in  the  brain  of  man  and  of  the  higher  animals.  These  bodies 
contain  grey  matter,  covered  by  a  thin  stratum  of  white  matter.  The 
two  posterior  bodies  are  connected  with  the  cerebellum  by  the  superior 
peduncles  of  that  organ,  these  peduncles  disappearing  under  the  base  of 
the  coipora  quadngemina.  The  two  posterior  bodies  are  also  related  to  the 
crura  cerebri  by  the  prominences  on  the  sides  of  the  crura  known  as  the 
corpoi-a  geniculata  interna.  Both  anterior  and  posterior  bodies,  more  espe- 
cially the  anterior,  are  connected  with  the  optic  tracts,  and  finally,  the  two 
anterior  bodies  unite  with  the  thalami  optici.  As  shown  by  their  anato- 
mical connections,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
vision.  Destruction  causes  blindness.  If,  in  a  pigeon,  the  encephalon 
is  removed  with  the  exception  of  these  bodies,  the  iris  still  continues  to 
contract  under  the  influence  of  light.  On  then  destroying  one  of  these 
bodies,  the  iris  is  immobile,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  is  lost. 
As  the  3rd  cranial  nerve  (which  is  known  to  contain  fibres  controlling 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris  by  which  the  pupil  contracts,  and  the  fibres 
governing  the  ciliary  muscle  by  which  the  eye  is  accommodated  to  vary- 
ing distances)  originates  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  Sylvian 
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aqueduct,  close  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  it  is  held  that  these  bodies 
are  the  centres  of  the  reflex  movements  of  the  iris  and  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  (Pig.  266,  s  and  3  3').  The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  also 
the  first  recipients  of  visual  impressions.  When  light  falls  on  the 
retina  changes  are  there  indaced,  which  stimulate  the  optic  nerve 
fibres,  and  these  fibres  carry  impressions  through  the  optic  tracts 
to-  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  What  then  occurs  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Whether  sensation  is  there  excited,  or  whether  to  produce 
sensation  it  is  necessary  that  the  impulses  be  sent  onwards  to 
the  cerebrum,  or  whether  the  impressions  directly  received  from 
the  retina  may  excite,  through  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  adjacent 
ganglia,  reflex  movements  (like  those  of  the  somnambulist,  who  may 
see  so  that  his  steps  are  taken  rightly,  but  who  may  at  the  same 
time  not  see  consciously),  are  all  speculative  questions.  We  know  that 
these  bodies  are  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  iris  and  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  but  their  great  proportionate  size  in  lowly-formed  brains  indi- 
cates that  this  is  probably  a  secondary  function,  and  that  they  are 
largely  concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  of  light  and  colour. 

(b)  Thalami  Optici. — These  are  two  ganglionic  masses  placed  behind 
the  corpora  striata  and  in  front  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  inter- 
nal surfaces  are  seen  in  the  3rd  ventricle,  the  upper  surfaces  in  the 
same  ventricle  and  the  lateral  ventricles,  whilst  the  external  and  under 
surface  of  each  Uudamus  is  united  with  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The 
under  surface  receives  fibres  from  the  cms  cerebri^  whilst  the  upper 
surface  is  covered  by  fibres  which  diverge  and  pass  between  the  thalamus 
and  a  mass  of  grey  matter  in  the  extra-ventricular  portion  of  the  corpus 
striatum  (lenticular  nucleas),  to  form  a  white  layer  called  the  interned 
capsule.  From  the  internal  capsule,  which  thus  contains  fibres  from  the 
thalamus  opticus,  fibres  radiate  outwards  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  The  under  surface  of  the  thalamus  is  connected  with  the 
tegmentum — that  is,  with  the  layer  of  fibres  forming  the  upper  surface  of 
the  crus  cerebri,  They  also  receive  fibres  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
and  from  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  The  substance  of 
the  thalamus  contains  nerve  cells,  scattered  and  also  aggregated  into  two 
nuclear  masses,  but  the  relations  of  these  to  nerve  tracts  have  not  been 
ascertained.  The  thalami  receive  fibres  from  the  back  of  the  crura,  and 
therefore  are  related  to  the  posterior  or  sensory  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

There  is  still  uncertainty  as  to  the  functions  of  the  thalami  optici. 
The  commonly  received  opinion  is  that  they  are  centres  for  the  reception 
of  peripheral  impulses,  which  they  may  transmit  forwards  to  the  coipora 
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striata,  or  upwards  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  If  the  sensory  impulses 
received  by  the  thalami  opiici  are  sent  to  the  corpora  striata,  and  by  these 
are  transmitted  downwards  and  outwards  through  the  crura  cerebri,  then 
reflex  actions  may  occur  in  which  the  basal  ganglia  are  the  centres ;  but, 
if  the  impulses  are  sent  up,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
and  by  these  transmitted  down  to  the  corpora  striata,  then  the  action 
must  include  the  higher  mechanism  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. In  the  former  case,  it  is  supposed  by  those  who  hold  that 
consciousness  is  connected  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemispheres  that 
the  action  must  be  purely  reflex  and  unconscious.  Experiment  has  not 
thrown  much  light  on  this  problem,  owing  to  the  deep-seated  situation 
of  these  bodies  rendering  the  results  of  operative  interference  untrust- 
worthy. The  little  that  has  been  done  shows  that  injury  to  them  does 
not  cause  paralysis  of  motion.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  such  injuries 
cause  lossof  sensation,  the  only  phenomenon  observed  being  that  the  animal 
places  its  limbs  in  anomalous  positions,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  having  done  so.  The  theory  most  consistent  with  fact,  is  that  the 
thalami  optici  fulfil  the  same  functions  for  tactile  impressions— that  is, 
impressions  on  the  periphery  of  the  body — as  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
do  for  visual  impressions — that  is,  impressions  on  the  retina.  In  other 
words,  the  thalami  qp^ci  and  thQ^corpora  quadrigemina  are  the  centres  of 
the  spatial  senses,  vision^and  toiich,  that  is,  of  the  senses  in  which  the 
sensations  are  referred  to  positions  in  space.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
in  their  close  connections  we  have  the  organic  mechanism  for  the  fusion 
of  tactile  and  visual  space  into  indivisible  space  perception. 

In  cases  of  apoplexy  in  which  these  bodies  are  involved  there  are 
sensory  disturbances  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion.  This  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  thalami  optici  are  the  sensory  ganglia  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  body.  They  are  not,  however,  the  first  ganglionic 
apparatus  through  which  sensory  impressions  pass,  but  they  co-ordinate 
centripetal  impulses  before  these  are  sent  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
where  they  are  correlated  with  feeling.  Further,  as  the  old  name 
thalami  optici  indicates,  these  ganglia  are  concerned  in  vision,  because, 
if  injured,  blindness,  or  at  all  events  disturbance  of  vision,  is  one  of 
the  results.  This  favours  the  view  that  they  are  centres  intermediate 
between  special  sensory  centres  and  the  higher  centres  of  the  cerebrum. 

(c)  Corpora  Striata. — These  ganglia,  sometimes  termed  the  ganglia 
of  the  cerebral  heinispheres,  situated  in  front  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
thalami  optici,  are  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  greater  part  of  each 
is  embedded  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere,  the  extra-ventricu- 
lar portion,  whilst  the  part  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is 
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called  the  intra-yentricnlar  portion.  Each  of  these  contain  s  a  nucleus  of 
grey  matter,  the  nucleus  caudatvs,  or  the  inira-ventricular,  and  the  nucleus 
leniicularis,  or  the  eodra-ventricular,  (See  Fig.  267,  p.  MO;  and  Fig.  268,  p.  !*r> 
52|.)  The  latter  is  separated  internally  from  the  intra-ventricular 
portion  by  a  layer  of  white  matter  called  the  internal  capsule^  whilst  on 
the  outer  side  there  is  another  layer  of  white  matter  called  the  external 
capsule,  beyond  which,  again,  is  a  lamina  of  grey  matter,  called  the 
daustrum,  separating  the  external  capsule  from  the  island  of  ReiL  The 
internal  capsule  is  continuous  with  the  crusia^  a  portion  of  the  cms  cerebriy 
which,  in  turn,  is  a  continuation  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  pons.  Multipolar  nerve  cells  are  found  in  the  nucleus 
caudatus;  in  the  daustrum  the  cells  are  small  and  spindle-shaped. 
Posteriorly  the  corpus  striatum  is  related  by  fibres  with  the  thalamus 
opticus,  inferiorly,  through  the  internal  capsule,  with  the  pyramidal 
portion  of  the  medulla  and  cord  ;  and  externally  and  superiorly  with  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  Each  lenticular  nucleus  consists  of  three 
masses  of  grey^  matter,  the  lenticular  nucleus  proper  most  external,  and 
within  this  two  masses  termed  globus pallidus  major  et  minor. 

The  corpus  striatum  is  a  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  motor  impulses. ' 
It  may  be  roused  into  activity  by  impressions  reaching  it  directly  from/ 
the  thalamus  opticus,  but  it  usually  acts  in    obedience  to  impulses 
coming  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres.     When  a  clot  of  blood  is  formed 
in,  say,  the  right  corpv^s  striatum,  there  is  motor  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  and,  according  to  the  size  of  the  clot,  and  especially  the 
portion  of  the  internal  capsule  involved,  the  paralysis  may  affect  more  or 
less  completely  the  different  groups  of  muscles.     Destruction  of  the  \ 
two  bodies  destroys  voluntary  movement,  but  the  animal  moves  forwards 
as  in  running.     Destruction  of  the  nudeus  caudatus  renders  movements  ' 
of  progression  impossible,   but  the   animal  performs   movements  of  / 
rotation.    Nothnagel,  by  injecting  a  minute  drop  of  a  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  destroyed  the  nudeus  lenticularis  of  a  rabbit,  with  the  result  of 
throwing  the  animal  into  complete  unconsciousness.     He  also  states  that 
in  the  corpu^s  striatum  of  the  same  animal  there  is  a  point,  the  nodus 
cursorius,  the  excitation  of  which  caused  the  rabbit  to  rush  forwards. 
This  observation  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Magendie  that,  when  he 
injured  the  corpora  striata,  the  animal  seemed  to  have  an  irresistible  pro- 
pulsion forwards.     Ferrier  states  that  when  the  cmpora  striata  were 
stimulated  by  an  interrupted  current,  convulsive  movements  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  took  place;   and  when   the  current  was 
powerful,  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  side  of  the  brain  stimu- 
lated was  forcibly  drawn  into  an  arch. 
II.  2  k 
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Here  we  may  give  a  brief  summing  up  as  to  the  paths  of  the  two 
kinds  of  influences,  motor  and  sensory : — 

1.  Motor. — An  impulse,  commencing  with  volition,  passes  from 
the  cerebrum  down  the  cms  cerebri  and  the  pons  Varolii  of  the 
same  side,  as  far  as  the  medulla  oblongata.  Here  many  of  the  fibres 
decussate  at  the  anterior  pyramids,  pass  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord,  as  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract,  while  others  are  continued  down  on 
the  same  side  as  the  columns  of  Tiirck.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter 
also  decussate  in  the  course  of  their  passage  down  the  cord,  forming 
the  anterior  white  commissure.  Thus  there  is  a  complete  decussation 
of  both  sets  of  fibres,  so  that  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  is 
related,  as  regards  motion,  to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versd. 
The  motor  influences  are  carried  out  by  the  anterior  roots. 

2.  Sensory. — Sensory  impulses,  originating,  we  shall  say,  in  the 
skin,  enter  the  cord  by  the  posterior  roots,  run  up  for  a  variable  distance 
on  the  same  side,  then  pass  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn, 
run  from  ganglion  cell  to  ganglion  cell,  then  pass  out  of  the  grey 
matter,  and  still  continue  to  run  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord, 
forming  part  of  the  posterior  columns.  They  then  go  to  the  pons  Varolii, 
decussate  in  this  structure,  and  reach  the  brain  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  from  which  they  started.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  motor  tracts, 
many  of  the  fibres  decussate  in  the  cord  itself,  and  then  run  up  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  brain.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  largest 
decussation  of  the  sensory  fibres  occurs  in  the  cord  itself  or  in  the  pons, 
but  the  result  of  the  decussation,  wherever  it  may  occur,  is  that,  as 
regards  sensory  impressions,  the  right  brain  receives  those  from  the 
left  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versd. 

Chap.  VI.— THE  CEREBELLUM. 

The  cerebellum  has  three  peduncles:  (1)  the  superior  peduncles — 
crura  ad  cerebrum,  or  processus  ad  testes, — together  with  the  valve  of 
Vieussens, — connect  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum ;  (2)  the  inferior 
peduncles,  or  crura  ad  medullam,  are  the  superior  extremities  of  the 
restiform  bodies;  (3)  the  middle  peduncles,  or  crura  ad  pontem,  much 
the  largest,  are  the  lateral  extremities  of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  The  latter  are  largely  commissural  fibres  for  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum.  These  peduncles  pass  into  the  cerebellum  at  its  fore 
part.  In  the  interior  of  the  organ  there  is  a  nucleus  of  grey  matter, 
the  corpus  denlatum.  The  cortical  substance  is  formed  of  two  layers — an 
outer  molecular,  consisting  of  a  delicate  matrix  containing  a  few  round 
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cells  and  fibres,  and  an  inner,  or  granular,  containing  nucleated  corpuscles 
closely  packed  together  (Fig.  258,  p.  495).  At  the  junction  of  the 
granular  with  the  molecular  layer  there  are  the  large  cells  called 
PurJdnj^s  cells  (Fig.  174,  d^  p.  314,  Vol.  I.  ).  The  white  centre  of  each 
lamina  consists  of  delicate  nerve  fibres,  the  terminations  of  which 
have  not  been  made  out.  Probably  they  end  in  the  plexus  of  nerve 
fibres  in  the  granular  layer,  or  in  the  processes  of  Purkinje's  cells. 

Results    of   Experiments. — ^The    cerebellum  is    insensible    to 
mechanical  excitations.     Puncture  causes  no  pain,  but  there  may  be ' 
twisting  of  the  head  to  the  side.     Ferrier  states  that  Faradic  irritation  \ 
causes  movements  of  the  eyeballs  and  movements  indicative  of  vertigo. 
Section  of  the  middle  peduncle  on  one  side  causes  the  animal  to  roll  rapidly 
round  its  longitudinal  axis,  the  rotation  being  towards  the  sideoperatedon. 

If  the  cerebellum  is  removed  gradually,  by  successive  slices — an  operation 
easily  done  in  a  pigeon — there  is  a  progressive  effect  on  locomotive  actions.  On 
taking  away  only  the  upper  layer,  there  is  weakness  and  a  hesitation  in  gait 
When  the  sections  have  reached  the  middle  of  the  organ,  the  animal  staggers,  and 
assists  itself  by  its  wings  in  walking.  The  sections  being  continued  further,  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  preserve  its  equilibrium  without  the  assistance  of  its  wings  and 
tail ;  its  attempts  to  fly  or  walk  resemble  the  fruitless  efforts  of  a  nestling,  and 
the  slightest  touch  knocks  it  over.  At  last,  when  the  whole  cerebellum  is  re- 
moved, it  cannot  support  itself  even  with  the  aid  of  its  wings  and  tail ;  it  makes 
violent  efforts  to  rise,  but  only  rolls  up  and  dowu  ;  then,  fatigued  with  struggling, 
it  remains  for  a  few  seconds  at  rest  on  its  back  or  abdomen,  and  then  again 
commences  its  vain  struggles  to  rise  and  walk.  Yet,  all  the  while,  sight  and  hear- 
ing are  perfect.  It  attempts  to  escape,  and  appears  to  have  all  its  sensations  per- 
fect. The  results  contrast  very  strongly  with  those  of  removing  the  cerebral  lobes. 
"Take  two  pigeons,"  says  Longet,  **from  one  remove  completely  the  cerebral 
lobes,  and  from  the  other  only  half  the  cerebellum  ;  the  next  day,  the  first  will  be 
firm  on  its  feet,  the  second  will  exhibit  the  unsteady  and  uncertain  gait  of 
drunkenness." 

There  is  thus  loss  of  the  power  of  co-ordination,  or  of  regulation  of 
movement,  without  loss  of  sensibility,  and  hence  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  cerebellum  acts  as  the  co-ordinator  of  movements. 

CO-OKDINATION  OP  MOVEMENT. 

The  nervous  mechanisms  by  which  movements  are  co-ordinated 
— ^that  is,  adapted  to  specific  ends — are  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, but  a  short  description  of  what  is  known  may  be  here 
given.  Muscular  movements  may  be  either  simple  or  complex. 
In  winking,  the  movement  of  the  eyelid  is  effected  by  two 
muscles,  one  bringing  the  lid  down,  the  other  raising  it.  But  picking 
up  a  pen  from  the  table,  taking  a  dip  of  ink,  and  writing  a  few  words. 
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involve  a  complicated  set  of  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
shoulder,  arm,  forearm,  fingers,  and  thumb.  To  perform  the  move- 
ments with  precision,  each  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  must  act  at  the 
right  time  and  to  the  proper  amount.  It  is  also  clear  that  all  this  is 
accomplished  automatically.  We  are  not  conscious  of  the  requisite 
combinations ;  but  many  of  these  movements  are  first  acquired  by  con- 
scious efforts,  and  they  become  automatic  only  by  repetition.  Again, 
in  walking,  equilibrium  is  maintained  by  a  delicate  series  of  muscular 
adjustments.  When  we  swing  forward  one  leg,  and  balance  the  body 
on  the  other,  many  muscular  movements  occur,  and  with  every  change 
in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  body,  there  are  corresponding 
adjustments.  It  would  appear,  that  in  all  mechanisms  of  co-ordination, 
the  first  part  of  the  process  is  the  reception  of  sensory  impressions  firom 
the  periphery.  These  sensory  impressions  are  derived  from  the  skin 
or  muscles,  and  are  caused  by  variations  of  pressure.  Thus,  if  we  lift  a 
heavy  weight,  as  a  large  stone,  by  the  right  hand,  and  raise  it  to  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  we  throw  the  body  to  the  other  side  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  that  side,  thus  maintaining  the  equilibrium.  We 
judge  of  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  overcome  an  obstruction  by 
the  feeling  of  resistance  we  encounter.  All  the  movements  of  the  body 
give  rise  to  feelings  of  varying  pressures,  and  these  feelings  regulate 
the  degree  of  muscular  action  necessary  to  maintain  equilibrium,  or  to 
perform  a  requisite  movement.  This  is  at  first  a  conscious  experience,  and 
a  child  has  to  pass  through  an  education,  often  involving  painful  efforts, 
before  the  nervous  mechanisms  become  automatic,  and  the  movement 
is  done  without  effort.  But  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves,  from  skin  and 
muscle,  are  not  the  only  channels  by  which  such  guiding  mechanisms, 
are  set  in  action.     Other  sensory  impressions  may  be  brought  into  play. 

1.  Impressions  from  Semicircular  Canals. — Impressions  are,  in  all 
probability,  derived  from  the  canals  of  the  ear  which  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  equilibrium.  The  mechanism  of  such  is  discussed  in 
treating  of  the  ear.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  if  we  take 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  three  canals  into  consideration,  any  move- 
ment in  space  may  be  appreciated,  and  these  appreciations  enter  into 
the  judgment  we  form  of  the  movements.  The  sense  of  equilibrium  is 
largely  due  to  impressions  derived  from  the  position  of  the  head,  and 
muscular  movements  required  for  placing  the  body  in  definite  positions 
are  thus  determined  by  impressions  coming  from  the  canals. 

2.  Impressions  from  the  Eye. — Many  movements  are  guided  and 
controlled  by  the  sense  of  vision.  Simply  blindfolding  a  bird 
makes  it  passive,  and  it  will  not  attempt  to  walk  or  to  fiy ;  the  same 
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effects,  to  a  less  degree,  may  be  seen  in  a  mammal,  and  a  blindfolded 
man  staggers  in  his  gait.  The  accurate  movements  of  the  blind  in 
walking  are  acquired  by  laborious  effort,  and  are  guided  by  the 
sensations  of  hearing,  of  touch,  and  of  resistance.  K  the  optic  lobes  of 
a  frog  are  destroyed,  its  power  of  balancing  is  lost. 

There  are  thus  three  channels  by  which  peripheral  impressions  pass 
to  the  centres  and  guide  or  co-ordinate  movement :  (1)  from  the 
periphery,  by  nerves  of  ordinary  sensibility  arising  in  the  skin,  muscles, 
and  viscera ;  (2)  from  the  semicircular  canals,  by  nerve  fibres  in  the 
auditory  nerve  ;  (3)  from  the  eye,  by  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  How 
and  where  these  skeins  of  sensitive  impressions  are  gathered  up  and 
arranged  so  as  to  call  forth  the  requisite  movements  can  only  be  con- 
jectured; but  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  most  likely  to  be  concerned 
in  such  a  mechanism.  It  is  in  connection  with  many  of  the  nerve  fibres 
conveying  sensory  impressions.  By  the  restiform  bodies  it  receives 
sensory  fibres  from  the  spinal  cord,  the  auditory  nerve  has  roots 
related  to  the  cerebellum,  and  there  are  communications  between  the 
corpora  qmdrigemiiia  and  the  cerebellum. 

Stimulation  of  the  cerebellum  causes  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  and 
disease  of  the  cerebellum  is  sometimes  attended  by  blindness.  How 
the  cerebellum  co-ordinates  movement  is  unknown,  and  the  difficulty  in 
explaining  its  functions  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  disease  of  this 
organ  may  exist  without  any  appreciable  sensory  or  motor  disturbance. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  view  of  the  founders  of  phrenology 
that  the  cerebellum  has  to  do  with  the  sexual  functions. 

The  following  peculiar  movements  are  seen  when  the  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum  are  destroyed  :  (1)  mouvement  ck  Tnanhge  (like  a  horse  in  a 
circus)  by  irritation  of  the  processus  in  cerebdlo  ad  testes  or  of  the  back  of  the 
underlying  cerebral  peduncle;  (2)  mouvement  gyraUdre,  the  body  rotating 
on  a  longitudinal  central  axis,  by  irritation  of  the  middle  peduncle ; 
(3)  rotation  en  rayon  de  roue  (like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel),  when  the  body 
of  the  cerebellum  is  injured.  A  sudden  irritation  of  one  upper  cere- 
bellar peduncle  may  cause  an  animal  to  spring  towards  the  injured  side, 
and  if  the  inferior  peduncle  is  injured,  the  animal  may  roll  like  a  wheel 
from  the  injured  side. 

Chap.  VH.— THE  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  consists  of  ascending  or  peduncular 
fibres,  longitudinal  or  collateral  fibres,  and  of  transverse  or  commissural 
fibres 
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1.  Peduncular  Fibres.— The  cnidce  of  the  peduncles  consist  of  bundles 
of  longitudinal  fibres  derived  from  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla. 
The  crusta  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  but  in  ascending  to  the  hemispheres 
it  becomes  flattened  from  above  downwards,  so  that  the  fibres  spread 
out  like  a  fan.     The  fan  formed  by  these  fibres  is  bent  into  the  form  of 


Fia.  267.— Hoiiwmtal  section  of  brain  of  child  nine  months  old,  only  a  portion  of  the  right 
side  beinff  shown.  /*,  frontal,  r<S,  temporo-sphenoidal,  and  0,  occipital  lobes  ;  op,  operculum ; 
/n,  island  of  Reil ;  Cls^  claustrum  ;  f",  third  frontal  convolution  ;  Th,  thcUamtu  opticus ;  yc, 
caudate  nucleus  :  JVC",  tail  of  caudate  nticleus ;  LN,  lenticular  nucleus  ;  //,  ///,  second  and 
third  divisions  of  lenticular  nucleus;  £K,  external  capsule;  IK,  posterior  division.  IK', 
anterior  division,  and  K,  knee  of  internal  capsule ;  aJi,  vh,  anterior  and  posterior  horns 
respectively  of  lateral  ventricles ;  gcc,  knee  of  corpus  ccUlosum ;  «j>,  splenium ;  mc,  middle 
commissure  ;  /,  fornix  ;  U,  septum  luc'idum.    (After  Flcchsig.) 

an  incomplete  hollow  cone,  the  convex  surface  of  which  is  directed 
upwards  and  inwards.  Thus  the  fibres  pass  between  the  thalamus 
opticus  and  the  lenticular  nucleus,  forming  the  internal  capsule.  Higher 
up,  the  fibres  pursue  their  course  beneath  and  to  the  outside  of  the 
ihalamiLs  and  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  over  the  lenticular  nucleus.     At 
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a  higher  level,  the  internal  capsule  spreads  out  from  before  backwards, 
while  the  anterior  half  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  posterior.  The 
angle  where  the  halves  meet  is  called  the  hnee  (Fig.  267,  k),  while  the 
divisions  themselves  are  called  the  anterior  (Fig.  267,  IK')  and  posterior 
segments  (IK)  of  the  internal  capsule.  On  emerging  from  the  basal  ganglia, 
the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  radiate  in  all  directions  to  reach 
the  cortex  of  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  the  corona  radiata.  The  following 
sets  of  fibres  have  been  traced  into  connection  with  the  cerebrum : 

(a)  Sensory  peduncnlar  Bbres,  derived '  from  the  posterior  root  zones  and  the 
oolnmus  of 'Goll.  These  are  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  cerebellum ;  but  many  pass 
up  through  the  ptms  to  reach  the  crus  cerehriy  occupying  the  posterior  and  external 
portion  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  They  are  not  connected  with  the  thafamvs  opticus 
and  the  lenticular  nucleus,  but  pass  between  them  to  the  cortex,  {h)  Fibres  from 
the  roots  of  the  optic  nerves,  reaching  the  brain  by  what  have  been  called  the 
optic  radicUions  of  Oratiolet.  This  bundle  of  fibres  issues  from  the  posterior  and 
external  border  of  the  thalamus  opticus,  and  is  applied  to  the  peduncular  sensory 
tract  in  its  passage  through  the  internal  capsule,  and  the  fibres  are  connected  with 
the  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobe.  At  least  one  of  the  roots  of  the  optic  nerve 
(the  internal)  passes  into  the  external  geniculate  body,  and  thence  into  the  anterior 
bodies  of  the  corpora  qvadrigemina.  Thus  there  is  a  path  for  the  passage  of  im- 
pressions from  the  retina  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  (c)  Fibres  from  the  olfactory 
lobes  also  join  with  the  optic  radiations,  and  pass  with  them  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  cortex  of  the  temporo -sphenoidal  lobe,  {d)  The  pyramidal  tract  passes  on 
to  form  the  internal  capsule  and  the  corona  radiata,  the  fibres  ending  in  the 
parietal  lobe,  the  paracentral  Jobule,  the  superior  extremities  of  the  ascending 
frontal  and  parietal  convolutions,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  first  frontal  con- 
volution, the  posterior  extremity  of  the  third  frontal,  and  the  inferior  extremities 
of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions — in  short,  in  the  convolutions 
forming  the  middle  and  parietal  region  of  the  cortex,  (e)  Fibres  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  thalamus  opticus  join  the  internal  capsule.  These  pass  to  the  con- 
volutions of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes.  (/)  Fibres  from  the  external  surface 
of  the  caudate  nucleus  pass  into  the  corona  radiata.  {g)  Fibres  from  the  superior 
and  internal  surface  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  join  the  ascending  fibres  of  the 
internal  capsule,  {h)  Fibres  ascend  from  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 
Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  opposite  side 
pass  through  the  red  nucleus  and  along  the  internal  surface  of  the  fibres  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  to  the  central  convolutions,  (t)  Fibres  issue  from  the  carpus  ccU- 
losum  and  descend  into  the  internal  capsule,  {k)  Fibres  of  the  external  capsule 
ascend  from  the  crusta  and  reach  the  cortex  through  the  corona  radiata. 

In  addition  to  the  peduncular  fibres  above  enumerated,  all  of  which  belong  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  system  of  the  internal  capsule  and  corona  radiata,  fibres 
from  the  fornix,  taenia  semicircularis,  outer  layer  of  septum  lucidum,  and  the  fillet 
of  the  crus  also  pass  from  below  upwards  to  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres.  ( Jas.  Ross. ) 

Longitudinal  or  Collateral  Fibres. — These  are:  (a)  Fibres  run  immediately 
below  the  surface  of  the  cortex,  and  connect  the  grey  matter  of  adjacent  convolu- 
tions. (6)  Fibres  in  the  gyrus  fomicalus,  the  convolution  above  the  corpus  callosum. 
Bands  of  these  fibres  arise  in  the  anterior  perforated  space,  and  pass  round  the 
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corpus  ccUloaum  and  end  in  the  same  perforated  space,  and  offsets  of  these  fibres 
pass  upwards  and  backwards  to  reach  the  summits  of  the  secondary  conTolutious 
derived  from  the  gyrus  fomicdtus  near  the  longitudinal  fissure,  (c)  Longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  corpus  ecUlosum  {nerves  of  Lancud),  connect  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ends  of  the  callosal  convolution,  {d)  Longitudinal  septal  fibres,  lying  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  septum  lucidum,  enter  into  the  gynu  /omkcUus.  (e)  The  fasciculus 
uneitiatiiSf  passing  across  the  bottom  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  and  comiecting  the 
convolutions  of  the  froutal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  (/)  The  longitudinal 
inferior  fasciculus,  connecting  the  convolutions  of  the  occipital  with  those  of  the 
temporal  lobe. 

Trcuisoerse  or  Commissural  Fibres. — (a)  It  is  generally  held  that  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  fibres  of  the  corpvs  caUosum  pass  transversely  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  connect  corresponding  convolutions  in  the  hemispheres ;  but  Hamilton  holds 
that  there  is  no  such  commissural  system  between  convolutions,  and  that  the  fibres 
decussating  in  the  corpus  caUosum  are  not  continued  to  convolutions  on  the  other 
side,  but  pass  downwards  (Fig.  268).  (&)  The  fibres  of  the  anterior  commissure 
wind  backwards  through  the  lenticular  nuclei  to  reach  the  convolutions  round  the 
Sylvian  fissure,  (c)  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  commissure  run  through  the  thalami 
optici. 

The  following  resuyrU  of  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  may  be  applied  to  the 
clinical  investigation  of  various  forms  of  cerebral  disease : — 

1.  The  fibres  issuing  from  the  frontal  convolutions  form  the  internal  portion  of 
the  cms  cerebri  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule. 

2.  The  fibres  issuing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
form  the  knee  {genu)  of  the  internal  capsule  and  the  genicule  (or  bent  portion)  of 
the  crus. 

3.  The  fibres  issuing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
form  the  anterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  capsule  and  the  pyrami<lal 
tract  of  the  crus. 

4.  The  fibres  issuing  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution 
form  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  capsule,  aod  the  inner  half 
of  the  external  fasciculus  of  the  crus. 

5.  The  fibres  issuing  from  the  convolutions  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  cere- 
brum form  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  capsule,  and  the 
external  part  of  the  crus. 

6.  Fibres  pass  from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  thenoe 
into  the  crus.     In  like  manner,  fibres  pass  from  the  Uialamus  opticus  to  the  cortex. 

To  put  these  statements  more  succinctly,  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule, 
the  knee,  and  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  posterior  segment  contain  motor  fibres 
issuing  from  the  m4>tor  region  of  the  cortex,  and  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior 
segment  contains «en«ory  fibres  passing  to  the  posterior  and  sensory  part  of  the  cortex. 

Arrangement  and  Structure  of  Grey  Matter. — This  has 
already  been  described  at  p.  493.  The  grey  matter  of  the  hemis- 
phere is  associated  with  intelligence  in  its  various  forms. 
The  phenomena  of  disease  support  this  conclusion.  Diseases  pro- 
ducing slow  changes  in  the  layer  of  grey  matter  on  the  cortex 
are  associated  with  mental  disturbance,  such  as  melancholia,  mania. 
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or   dementia.      If   the    grey   matter   is    suddenly  injured   or    com- 


Fio.  868.— Diafrrammatic  scheme  of  a  perpendicalar  tranavene  section  of  human  brain,  explaining 
Hamilton's  view  of  the  eorpiu  eaUotum,  e,  c,  c,  callosal  fifares  passing  into  the  par*  tectoria  of  tiie 
corput  ealloaum,  and  curving  downwards  on  opposite  aide  into  internal  capsule,  ttrim  nuduUara, 
^,  e",  and  outer  capsule  &".  Those  entering  the  inner  capsule  are  distributed  to  the  caudate 
nucleus,  C*,  thalamus,  c\  and  to  p(mt  and  meduZto,  c'.  At  CNP  are  represented  the  cortical  fibree 
connected  with  the  nwcteiu  plex\formUf  If  P.  The  motor  and  other  direct  fibres  are  shown  at  m^ 
m,  m,  running  directly  into  the  inner,  m',  ni\  m',  andprobably  into  the  outer,  capsule,  m".  They 
are  oontinued  downwards  to  the  medulla  and  cord.  The  dotted  lines  A,  B,  and  C,  show  the  effects 
of  lesions  of  the  cortex  at  various  depths.  In  A  the  motor  fibres,  m%  m\  m',  and  the  callosal 
fibres  about  to  cross  would  be  involved ;  in  B,  the  lesion  would,  in  addition,  destroy  certain  of 
the  callosal  fibres  which  have  alreadv  crossed ;  while  in  C,  nearly  the  whole  of  tiie  latter  would 
suffer.    (Drawn  for  tUs  work  by  Professor  Hamilton.) 
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pressed  by  a  blow  or  by  the  effusion  of  fluid  consequent  on  inflammation, 
unconsciousness  is  a  certain  result.  So  long  as  the  pressure  continues 
there  is  no  consciousness;  if  it  be  removed,  consciousness  may  soon 
return.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  affect  the  white  matter  of 
the  central  portions  or  the  ganglia  at  the  base,  there  may  be  paralysis 
or  convulsions  without  consciousness  being  affected.  The  facts  of 
pathology  relating  to  the  brain  indicate  that  the  grey  matter  on  the 
surface  is  the  organ  of  consciousness  and  of  all  mental  operations. 


Fio.  269.— Lateral  view  of  the  human  brain.  F,  frontal  lobe ;  F,  parietal  lobe ;  O,  occipital  lobe ; 
T,  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe ;  S,  finsure  of  SyMus ;  S',  horizontal,  and  S'',  ascending  ramus  of  the 
same;  c,  »vmu*  eentrcUU,  or  fltntre  of  Rolando;  A.  anterior  central  convolution,  or  ascending 
frontal ;  B,  posterior  central  convolution,  or  ascenaing  parietal ;  F.,  superior,  F^  middle,  and 
Fg,  inferior,  xrontal  convolutions  ;  f i,  superior,  f,,  inferior,  frontal  sulcus ;  fy,  gulnis  praeentralu ; 
Pi,  superior  parietal  lobule,  or  postero-porietal  lobule ;  P^i,  inferior  parietal  lobule ;  P^  ipirut 
tupra-marffincUit;  V't'^gynu  angularU;  ip.9vlcu*  intravarutaLi$\  cm,  termination  of  the  calloso- 
marglnal  fissure ;  Oj,  first,  O^,  second,  0„  third,  occipital  con  volutions ;  po,  parieto-ocdpltal 
fissure ;  o,  «u2cu«  oecxpUaliB  iranwertu* ;  o^,  svleuM  ocdpitalU  Umaitudincdit  inferior ;  Ti,  first,  Tt. 
second,  and  Tg,  third,  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions ;  t^,  first,  t^,  second,  temporo-sphenoidal 
fissures.    (Ecker.) 

This  statement  is  now  an  axiom  of  medical  science,  and  the  basis  of  the 
rational  treatment  of  the  insane  and  of  maladies  of  the  central  nervous, 
organs. 
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Two  methods  of  experiment  upon  the  cerebrum  have  usually  been  followed, 
and  both  have  yielded  important  resnlts.  To  understand  these,  we  shall  examine 
the  external  topography  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum.  In  the  lirst  place, 
observe  the  arrangement  of  the  convolutions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  269,  by  Ecker, 
identifying  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (cm)  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (S),  and  the  rami 
of  the  latter  (S'  and  S").  Next,  observe  the  three  frontal  convolutions  (Fj,  F,,  F,). 
The  third  (F,)  is  sometimes  termed  Broca^s  convoltUioHj  and  is  itself  formed  of 
three  parts,  an  ascending,  situated  behind  the  ascending  branch  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure  (near  S",  a  middle,  V-shaped,  between  two  branches  of  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
and  an  anterior,  the  shaded  portion  above  S).  Observe  two  convolutions  bounding 
the  fissure  of  Rolando,  in  front,  the  ascending  frontal  (A)  and  behind  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  (B).  Then  we  have  three  parietal  convolutions  (B,  P^,  and  P^). 
Note  the  position  of  the  angular  gyrus  (Pg')-  Below,  we  find  the  three  tempore- 
sphenoidal  convolutions  (T^,  T,,  T,).  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure^  and  immediately  above  the  corpus  callogum,  we  find  a  convolution  termed 
the  gyrus  forniccUus,  and  running  along  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  as 
far  back  as  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  we  find  the  margined  convolution  (not  shown  in 
Fig.  269). 

(a)  Removal — Flourens  and  the  older  observers  found  that  as  succes- 
sive slices  of  grey  matter  are  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
an  animal  becomes  more  dull  and  stupid,  until  at  last  all  indications  of 
perception  and  volition  disappear.  A  pigeon  in  this  condition  if  care- 
fully fed,  may  live  for  many  months. 

The  animal  remains  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor,  in  which  it  is  entirely  inatten- 
tive to  surrounding  objects.  It  sits  motionless  upon  its  perch  or  stcmds 
with  the  eyes  closed  and  the  head  sunk  between  the  shoulders.  The  plumage  is 
expanded  by  an  erection  of  the  feathers,  so  that  the  body  appears  puffed  out. 
Occasionally  the  bird  opens  its  eyes  with  a  vacant  stare,  stretches  its  neck,  shakes 
its  bill  once  or  twice,  and  then  relapses  into  its  former  condition. 

Similar  observations  have  also  been  made  on  reptiles  and  mammals, 
bat  the  latter  survive  the  operation  for  only  a  short  time.  In  watching 
such  an  animal  it  is  difficult  to  divest  one's  mind  of  the  belief  that  it 
feels  and  sees  and  hears.  It  rarely  makes  movements  unless  stimulated 
from  without.  Thus  it  may  remain  motionless  for  many  hours ;  but  if 
pushed,  or  gently  touched,  it  moves. 

(h)  Locaiisaiian  of  Function, — If  we  exclude  the  theory  of  the  founders 
of  phrenology,  the  view  held  by  physiologists  was,  up  to  recent  times, 
that  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  had  the  same  functional  value. 
About  1860,  Broca  made  the  observation  that  the  afifection  of  speech 
oflen  seen  in  paralysis  termed  aphasia  depended  on  pathological  altera- 
tions in  the  third  frontal  convolution  or  island  of  Reil.  In  this  condition, 
the  patient  cannot  give  the  proper  word-symbol  for  an  object  he  desires 
or  which  he  is  requested  to  name.      He  may  know  the  word  and  know 
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the  thing,  he  has  an  idea  of  the  thing,  but  he  cannot  give  correct 
articulate  expression  to  the  idea.  This  was  the  first  step  to  localisation 
of  function  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  next  was  taken  with  the  aid  of 
the  method  of  electrical  stimulation. 

Magendie,  Matteucci,  Longet, Weber,  Budge,  Schiflf,  and  others,  taught 
that  electrical  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  called  forth  no 
muscular  movements ;  and  it  was  generally  accepted  that  the  grey 
matter  on  the  cortex  of  the  brain  was  entirely  concerned  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  sensation,  volition,  and  intellectual  action.  During  the 
I  Franco-German  war,  in  1870,  Hitzig  had  occasion  to  apply  galvanism  to 
I  a  portion  of  the  exposed  brain  of  a  wounded  soldier,  and  he  observed 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  When  peace  was  restored, 
I  experiments  were  made  on  the  lower  animals  by  Hitzig  and  Fritsch,  in 
which  a  portion  of  exposed  brain  was  irritated  by  a  continuous  current,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  phenomena  of  contraction  took  place  on  opening 
and  closing  the  current.  The  observers  discovered  that  when  certain  areas 
of  grey  matter  were  stimulated,  contractions  of  certain  muscles  occurred, 
and  they  were  able  to  map  out  areas  for  groups  of  muscles.  Immediately 
afterwards,  the  research  was  taken  up  by  Ferrier,  who,  using  a  Faradic 
instead  of  a  continuous  current,  greatly  extended  the  field  of  inquiry, 
and  obtained  many  important  results.  The  motor  areas,  as  determined 
by  Ferrier  in  the  monkey,  are  shown  in  Fig.  270.  Ferrier  has  also 
indicated  the  corresponding  motor  areas  in  man  by  carefully  comparing 
the  convolutions  with  those  of  the  monkey  (Figs.  271  and  27 2, pp.  527-8). 
An  inspection  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  areas  which,  when  stimukted, 

give  rise  to  definite  move- 
ments are  distributed  only 
over  a  part  of  the  cortex. 
As  stimulation  gives  rise 
to  no  movements  over  other 
regions  of  the  brain,  the  lat- 
ter have  been  assumed  to  be 
connected  with  psychical 
states,  such  as  sensation, 
volition,  etc  Much  con- 
*^  ^       troversy  has  arisen  as  to 

For  an  -^^Sri^  ^he  real  nature  of  these  so 


Fio.  270.— Left  hcmi 
the  phenomena  foUo^ 
tlon  of  Figs.  271  and  272. 


there  of  monkey, 
irritation  of  the 


^^'"^^''-^  called  motor  areas,  oTpsifcho- 

motor  areas  or  centres.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  effects  are  not 
due  to  diffusion  of  the  electric  currents  influencing  other  parts  of  the 
brain.      That  there  is  to  some  extent  such  division  between  the  elec- 
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trodes  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  exact  correspondence  between 
the  area  stimulated  and  the  movements  produced,  and  the  fact  that 
shifting  the  electrodes  a  very  short  distance  to  one  side  or  another  is 
followed  by  different  results,  show  that  the  effect  is  owing  to  changes 
excited  by  the  electric  current  in  that  particular  area  of  grey  matter. 
Hitzig,  Ferrier,  and  others,  have  also  found  that  removal  of  the  layer  of 
grey  matter  of  a  motor  centre  is  followed  by  enfeeblement  of  the  move- 
ments assigned  to  the  area,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  paralytic 
symptoms  disappear.  The  latter  effect  cannot  be  due  to  the  corres- 
ponding centre  on  the  opposite  side  taking  up  the  work,  as  subsequent 
destruction  of  the  latter  produced  the  usual  paralysis  on  the  side 
opposite  to  tbe  lesion,  but  did  not  cause  a  repetition  of  the  paralysis  on 
the  side  opposed  to  the  first  lesion.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
after  destruction  of  a  centre  on  one  side  some  other  part  of  the  same 
hemisphere  may  take  up  the  functions  of  the  destroyed  part. 

Figs.  271  and  272. — Upper  and  side 
view  of  the  cortex  of  the  human  brain. 
The  figures  have  been  constructed  by 
marking  on  a  human  brain,  in  their 
respective  situations,  the  motor  areas 
determined  on  the  monkey's  brain.  The 
following  description  of  the  effects  of 
stimulating  the  various  areas  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  brain  of  the  monkey. 

1.  On  the  ponterO'parietal  lobe.     AdA'ance 

of  the  opposite  hind  leg  as  in  walking. 

2,  3,  4.  On  the  upper  extremity  of  the 

fissurt  of  Rolando,  Complex  move- 
ments of  the  opposite  leg  and  arm, 
and  of  the  trunk,  as  in  swimming. 

o,  6,  f,  d.  On  the  ascending  parietal  con- 
volution.  Individual  and  combined 
movements  of  the  fingers  and  wrist 
of  the  opposite  hand.  Prehensile 
movements. 

6.  On  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
superior  frontal  convolution.  Exten- 
sion forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and 
hand. 

6.  On  the  upper  part  of  the    ascending 

frontal  convolution.  Supination  and 
flexion  of  the  opposite  fore-arm. 

7.  On  the  median  portion  of  the  amending 

frontal  convoliUion,     Retraction  and  Fio.  271. 

elevation  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  zygomatic  muscles. 
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8.  Lower  doum  on  the  same  convolution.     Elevation  of  the  ala  nasi  and  upper  lip 

with  depression  of  the  lower  lip  on  the  opposite  side. 

9,  10.  At  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  posterior  extremity  of 

the  third  frontal  convolution.      Opening  of  the  mouth  with  (9)  protrusion  and 
(10)  retraction  of  the  tongue.     {Region  of  aphaMa. ) 

11.  At  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ascendiiig  parietal  convolution.  Retraction  of 
the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  head  turned  slightly  to  one  side. 

12.  On  the  posterior  portions  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions.  Eyes 
opening  widely,  pupils  dilating,  and  the  head  and  eyes  turning  towards  the 
opposite  side. 


Fio.  272. 

13,  13'.  On  the  supra-marginal  lobule  and  angidar  gyrus.    The  eyes  moving  towards 

the  opposite^ side  with  an  upward  (13)  or  downward  (13')  deviation.     Pupils 
generally  contracting.     ( Centre  of  vision. ) 

14.  On  the  infra-marginal  or  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution.  Pricking  up 
of  the  opposite^ear,  head  and  eyes  turning  to  the  opposite  side,  and  pupils 
dilating  largely.     {Centre  of  hearing. ) 

The  centres  of  taMe  and  sm^  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
and  that  of  touch  in  the  gyrus  uncinatus  and  hippocampus  major.      (Ferrier.) 

Goltz  has  removed  large  portions  of  the  grey  cortex  (even  to  the  extent 
of  almost  the  whole  of  one  hemisphere)  by  a  jet  of  water,  so  as  to  avoid 
haemorrhage,  and  still  recovery  of  motor  power  took  place  after  a  time, 
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although  there  remained  "  clumsiness  in  the  execution  of  certain  move- 
ments." His  opinion  is  that  the  paralytic  phenomena  are  caused  by  the 
injury  exciting  an  inhibitory  action  on  lower  centres.  This  view,  substan- 
tially that  advocated  by 
Brown-S^quard,  does  not 
explain  why  it  is  that  gentle 
irritation  of  the  centre  by  a 
weak  Faradic  cuiTent  calls 
forth  movements  of  a  defin- 
ite character,  and  the  denial 
of  cerebral  localisation  is 
negatived  by  the  fact  dis- 
covered by  Horsley  and 
Schafer  that  a  function  so 
widelj''  diffused    over  the 

body   as    tactile   sensibility  p,^,  gTS.-Leeion  of  the  gi-ey  matter  of  the  right  hemisphere 

has      a     specific    centre    in  ^f  a  monkey's  brain,  causing  complete  hemli^egia  Ooas  of 

^  motor  power)  of  the  opposite  side  without  affection  of  sensa- 

the    QVTUS  fomiccUuS        The  *^®°*     '^i  ^^^™  of  Rolando ;   d,  postero-parietal  lobiile ; 

^y         J  '  e,  ascending  frontal  convolution.    (Ferrier.) 

evidence  is  complete  that 

there  are  definite  motor  areas  of  grey  matter  on  the  cortex — 
that  is,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  these  areas  are  related  to  specific 
muscles  or  groups  of  muscles.  It  is  possible  that  each  group 
of  muscles  does  not  depend  on  one  area  alone,  but  on  several, 
whilst  it  is  more  intimately  related  to  one  than  to  the  others.  This 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  movements  of  a  group  of  muscles  may 
be  excited  by  stimulation  of  other  areas  than  those  mapped  out  by 
Ferrier.  Areas  associated  with  definite  movements  of  the  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  pelvis,  have  also  "been  discovered,  and  thus  all  muscular 
mechanisms  have  been  connected  with  cerebral  convolutions. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  subject  of  the  location  of  motor  centres  :— 
1.  The  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  head  and  neck  is  the  posterior  part  of  the 
first  frontal  convolution.  (2)  For  the  movements  of  the  facial  musclesy  the 
posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal  convolution.  (3)  For  the  movements  of  the 
tongue,  jaws,  lips,  or  tJie  mechanism  of  articulation  of  wards,  the  upper  part  of  the 
third  left  frontal  convolution,  near  the  end  of  the  ascending  frontaL  This  centre 
is  near  that  of  the  facial  muscles.  (4)  For  the  arm,  the  middle  of  the  ascending 
convolutions,  more  especially  the  ascending  frontal.  (5)  For  the  kg,  the  upper 
part  of  the  ascending  convolutions,  especially  the  ascending  parietal,  and  the  para- 
central lobule,  near  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  (6)  For  the  et/es,  the  posterior  portions 
of  first  and  second  frontal,  the  supra-marginal  lobule  and  the  angular  g3rrus.  (7) 
For  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  marginal  convolution  and  the  convolution  of  the 
corpus  cailosum.  The  centre  of  sight  is  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and  that  for  hearing 
(especially  the  hearing  of   words)  is  in  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal.      General 
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KnmhUUy  is  referred  to  the  occipital  lobe  and  the  posterior  portions  of  the  parietal 
and  teinporo-sphenoidal  lobes. 

The  whole  subject  of  localisation  has  been  re-investigated  by  Horsley  and  Sch&fer,  ^ 
and  they  point  out  that  there  are  no  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  centres,  and 
that  the  areas  overlap  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  According  to  these  observers, 
the  arm  area  occupies  most  of  the  upper  half  of  the  ascending  parietal  and  ascend- 
ing frontal  convolutions  from  the  level  of  the  sagittal  part  of  the  precentral 
fissure  below  to  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere  above.  It  also  bends  round  to  the 
mesial  surface,  and  is  continued  into  the  marginal  convolution.  The  shoulder 
muscles  are  related  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  area,  those  of  the  fore-arm  and  wrist 
to  the  centre  of  the  area,  and  those  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  to  the  posterior  border. 
The /act!  area  occupies  all  the  ascending  parietal  and  frontal  convolutions  hdowt\k^ 
arm  area,  down  to  the  Sylvian  fissure.  The  upper  part  of  the  area  is  related  to 
closure  of  the  eyelids,  raising  of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and  retraction  and  elevation  of 
the  mouth.  The  lower  part  is  concerned  in  movements  of  the  jaw  and  tongue, 
as  in  mastication,  and  irritation  of  its  posterior  part  causes  retraction,  while 
irritation  of  its  anterior  part  is  followed  by  protrusion  of  the  tongue.  The  lowest 
part  of  the  face  area  is  connected  with  retraction  of  the  tongue  and  lower  lip  and 
bending  of  the  head  to  the  side.  The  lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolu- 
tion is  related  to  the  muscular  arrangements  for  closing  the  vocal  cords  in  phona- 
tion  (Felix  Semon).     The  head  area,  or  area  for  visual  direction,  is  an  oblong  part 


Fio.  274. — Diagram  of  monkey's  brain,  show- 
ing motor  areas  on  outer  sui^acc.  1,  trunk 
area ;  2,  flexion  of  thigh  and  log ;  S,  move- 
ments of  toes  and  foot ;  4,  arm  area ;  5, 
head ;  6,  wrist ;  7,  fingers ;  8,  upper  face 
muscles  ;  9,  lower  face  muscles ;  10,  mouth 
and  larynx ;  11,  fissure  of  Rolando ;  12, 
fissure  of  Sylvius ;  13.  junction  of  inter- 
parietal (anterior)  and  external  parieto- 
occipital fissures.  (Reduced  from  Horsley 
and  Scb&fer.) 


Fio.  275.— Diagram  of  inner  surface  of  monkey's 
brain.  Observe  section  of  corpus  callosum,  1, 
leg  area ;  2,  movements  of  toes  and  foot ;  S» 
flexion  at  knee  (hamstrinff  muscles);  4,  extension 
at  hip  (glutei  muscles) ;  5,  trunk  area ;  6, 
movements  of  tail  and  pelvis ;  7,  rotation  and 
lateral  movements  of  spine;  8,  movements  of 
shoulder  and  arm  ;  9,  head  area ;  10,  caUoso- 
marginol  fissure ;  11,  internal  parieto-occipital 
fissure.    (Reduced  from  Horsley  and  Sch&fer.) 


of  the  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  arm  area,  and 
anteriorly  by  the  non-excitable  part  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Irritation  causes  opening 
of  the  eyes,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  turning  of  the  head  to  the  opposite  side, 
with  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  that  side.     The  leg  area  is  situated  on  the 

J  Horsley  and  Schafer  on  the  **  Functions  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex."     Trans,  of 
Royal  Society,  1888,  B. 
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mesial  surface  of  the  hembphere,  extending  over  the  margin,  and  occupying  a  part 
of  the  external  surface,  from  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  forwards  as  far  as  the 
anterior  end  of  the  trunk  area.  Externally  it  is  related  to  the  arm  area.  The 
portion  of  this  area  behind  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  is  associated 
with  the  ankle  and  digits.  More  anteriorly,  it  is  connected  with  flexion  of  the  leg  at 
the  knee,  and  most  anteriorly  with  flexion  at  the  hip.  The  trunk  area  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  marginal  convolution.  Irritation  of  the  pre-f  rental  part  of  this  con- 
volution gives  no  result,  but  immediately  above  the  anterior  end  o!  the  corpus 
caUotumy  irritation  sometimes  causes  movements  similar  to  those  following  irritation 
of  the  head  area,  showing  that  this  area  occupies  a  part  of  the  marginal  convolution. 
Behind  this,  there  is  an  area  related  to  the  shoulder  and  arm,  still  farther  back  an 
area  for  the  upper  dorsal  part  of  the  trunk,  causing  rotation  and  arching  of  the 
spine,  still  farther  back,  an  area  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower  pelvic  part  of  the 
trunk,  still  farther,  an  area  for  the  movements  of  the  leg  at  the  hip,  still  farther,  for 
those  moving  the  lower  leg  at  the  knee,  and  most  posteriorly,  an  area  for  the  muscles 
of  the  foot  and  toes. 

Ferrier  has  also  differentiated  sensory  cenh-es.  On  stimulating  the 
angular  gyrus  he  obtained  movements  of  the  eye  and  associated  move- 
ments of  the  head,  and  he  regarded  the  phenomena  as  being  '*  merely 
reflex  movements  on  the  excitation  of  subjective  visual  sensation."  He 
then  found  that,  '*  when  the  angular  gyrus  of  the  left  hemisphere  was 
destroyed,  the  animal  was  blind  on  the  right  eye  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion, but  recovered  sight  completely  on  the  following  day"  (Fig.  276). 
On  destroying  the  angular 
gyri  of  both  hemispheres, 
an  animal  became  perman- 
ently blind  in  both  eyes. 
In  neither  case  was  there 
motor  paralysis.  By  simi- 
lar experiments  he  placed 
the  avdiiory  centre  in  the 
superior  temporo  -  sphe- 
noidal convolution,  the 
centres  of  taste  and  smdl 

at    the    extremity    of     the  p,^.  a^e-MonkeyB  bram.    Destruction  of  the  left  an^ulur 

teniDOrO  -  sphenoidal     lobe,  gy™«.  cauaing  temporary  blindneaa  of  the  right  eye,  accord- 

'^  ^  ,  '  ing  to  Ferrier.    The  position  of  the  part  destroyed  is  indi- 

and    that    of  touch   m    the  cated  by  shading. 

gyrus  uncinattLS  and  hippocampus  major. 

Ab  regards  sensation,  Horsley  and  SchtLfer  have  found  that  removal  of 
the  occipital  lobe  on  one  side  causes  hemiopia,  that  is  blindness  in  the 
lateral  half  of  each  retina  corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  brain  injured,  and  they 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  angular  gyri  and  the  occipital  lobes  are 
concerned  with  visual  perceptions  in  such  a  way  that  each  occipital  region  is  con- 
II.  2l 
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nected  with  the  corresponding  lateral  half  of  each  retina.  They  have  been  onable  to 
substantiate  the  statement  of  Ferrier  as  to  the  localisation  of  aaditory  impressions 
in  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  gyms.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  con- 
flicting, and  the  matter  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled.  By  removal  of  the  temporo* 
sphenoidal  lobe,  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  hippocampus  and  the  uncinate  gyrus. 
This  was  first  done  by  Ferrier  and  Yeo,  and  these  observers  detected  hemianissthesia 
after  destruction  of  these  parts.  This  has  been  corroborated  so  far  by  Horsley  and 
Schftfer,  but  they  doubt  ihe  statement  that  this  region  is  exclusively  connected 
with  painful  and  tactile  sensibility.  Sensibility  they  locate  in  the  gyrus/omiecUtu, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  gyrus  hippocampi^  as  they  find  that  injury  to  the 
former  is  followed  by  hemiansesthesia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Goltz  asserts  that  even  after  removal  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  cortex,  the  animal  is  not  actually  blind, 
but  suffers  from  an  imperfection  of  sight ;  and  he  states  that  he 
"  can  no  more  obtain  distinct  evidence  of  localisation  in  reference 
to  vision  or  other  sensations  than  in  reference  to  movements." 
Ferrier's  view  is  supported  by  the  observations  of  Munk,  who  finds  that 
destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  occipital  lobes  causes  blind- 
ness. Munk  has  made  the  distinction  that  there  may  be  blindness  in 
the  sense  of  total  deprivation  of  vision,  and  "  psychical  blindness,"  or  the 
'^  inability  to  form  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  visual  impressions 
received  "  ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  over  the 
occipital  lobes  has  to  do  with  the  elaboration  of  simple  visual  impres- 
sions into  perceptions.  In  like  manner,  he  concludes  that  other  parts 
of  the  cortex  may  have  to  do  with  the  elaboration  of  tactile,  olfactory, 
gustatory,  and  auditory  sensations. 

Munk  agrees  with  Schiff  in  contending  that  the  same  cortical  area 
contains  nerve  cells  from  which  originate  motor  impulses  for  special 
muscles,  and  other  nerve  cells  which  receive  sensory  impressions  from 
these  same  muscles,  that  is  to  say,  that  motor  power  and  the  sensibility 
to  variations  of  pressure  are  in  the  same  area.  The  supporters  of 
this  statement  have  supposed  that  the  small  superficial  cells  of 
the  cortex  are  sensory,  while  the  larger  and  more  deeply-placed  cells  are 
motor.  Against  this  view,  it  may  be  contended  that  if  we  can  destroy 
one  area  and  produce  paresis  of  a  group  of  muscles,  without  affecting  the 
sensibility  of  these  muscles,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  destroy 
another  area,  in  a  different  part  of  the  brain,  and  produce  loss  of 
sensibility  in  the  muscles  without  paralysis  of  motor  power,  it  is  clear 
that  the  one  area  ia  devoted  to  the  one  function,  and  the  other  area  to 
the  other  function. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
brain  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  reception  of  sensory  impressions. 
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and  the  middle  and  lateral  regions  with  the  transmission  outwaids 
of  motor  impulses.  But  there  still  remains  the  anterior  portion. 
Electrical  irritation  of  the  prse-frontal  region  of  the  cortex  in 
the  monkey  causes  no  motor  reaction.  Complete  destruction  causes  no 
paralysis  of  motion  and  no  sensory  disturbance.     Dr.  Ferrier  states  : — 

'*  Removal  or  destruction  by  the  cautery  of  the  antero-frontal  lobes  is  not 
followed  by  any  definite  physiological  results.  The  animals  retain  their  appetites 
and  instincts,  and  are  capable  of  exhibiting  emotional  feeling.  The  sensory  faculties 
— sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell — remain  unimpaired.  The  powers  of 
voluntary  motion  are  retained  in  their  integrity,  and  there  is  little  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  such  an  extensive  lesion  or  a  removal  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  brain. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  absence  of  physiolc^cal  symptoms,  I 
could  perceive  a  very  decided  alteration  in  the  animal's  character  and  behaviour, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  state  in  precise  terms  the  nature  of  the  change.  The 
animalB  operated  on  were  selected  on  account  of  their  intelligent  character.  After 
the  operation,  though  they  might  seem  to  one  who  had  not  compared  their  present 
with  the  past  fairly  up  to  the  average  of  monkey  intelligence,  they  had  undergone 
a  considerable  psychological  alteration.  Instead  of,  as  before,  being  actively 
interested  in  their  surroundings,  and  curiously  prying  into  all  that  came  within 
the  field  of  their  observation,  they  remained  apathetic  or  duU,  or  dosed  off  to 
sleep,  responding  only  to  sensations  or  impressions  of  the  moment,  or  varying  their 
listlessness  with  restless  and  purposeless  wanderings  to  and  fro.  While  not 
actually  deprived  of  intelligence,  they  had  lost  to  all  appearance  the  faculty  of 
attentive  and  intelligent  observation. "  ^ 

Thus  the  frontal  lobes  have  to  do  with  cognition  and  intellectual 
action.  If  so,  the  grey  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  may  be  ' 
mapped  out  into  three  great  areas — an  area  concerned  in  cognitions 
and  volitions  in  front,  a  motor  or  ideo-motor  area  in  the  middle,  and  a 
sensory  area  behind.  These  distinctions  are  no  doubt  to  a  consider- 
able extent  arbitrary;  but,  if  they  are  retained  as  the  expressions  of  a 
working  hypothesis,  they  are  of  service.  Long  ago,  and  prior  to  these 
researches,  Hughlings  Jackson  pointed  out  that  disease  of  certain  areas 
of  grey  matter  on  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  may  occasion  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  affecting  groups  of  muscles.  The  theory  of  the 
localisation  of  motor  functions  has  been  of  service  in  the  diagnosis  of 
such  diseases  (illustrated  by  Fig.  277). 

By  studying  the  diagram  in  Fig.  278,  the  effects  of  various  lesions  of  the 
central  nervous  system  may  be  observed.  Thus  we  may  shortly  note  the  effects 
of  lesions,  on  the  supposition  that  the  lesion  is  always  on  the  right  side.  At  1, 
by  interrupting  the  motor  fibres  coming  from  a,  the  centres  for  the  face  and 
tongue,  a  lesion  causes  paralysis  of  the  face  and  of  the  tongue  (lesion  in  the 

^  D.  Ferrier,  Functions  of  the  Brain,  let  ed.  p.  231. 
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cerebral  cortex).  At  2,  by  interrupting  the  motor  fibres  from  &,  the  centres 
for  the  limbs,  we  would  have  paralysis  of  the  arm  on  the  opposite  side 
(lesion  in  the  cerebral  coi'tex).  At  3,  by  cutting  the  motor  fibres  from  a  and  b, 
there  would  be  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side,  that  is,  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  tongue,  arm,  and  leg  (lesion  in  the  fibres  below  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex). At  4  (above  and  to  the  right),  by  cutting  the  fibres  from  b  and  c  (centre 
for  motores  octdorum)  there  would  be  incomplete  hemiplegia,  that  is,  paralysis  of 
the  3rd  pair,  causing  deviation  of  the  eye  and  ptosis,  along  with  paralysis  of  the 
arm  and  leg  (lesion  in  fibres  below  cerebral  cortex).  At  5,  by  dividing  the  sensory 
fibres  from  the  eye  and  from  the  body,  there  would  be  left  hemianaesthesia, 
with  right  hemianopsia  and  deafness  on  the  same  side  (lesion  about  posterior 
portion  of  internal  capsule).  At  6,  by  dividing  all  motor  and  sensory  fibres,  there 
would  be  complete  hemiplegia  and  hemiansesthesia  (lesion  involving  internal  capsule). 
At  7>  by  dividing  all  the  motor  fibres,  including  those  from  c,  there  would  be  com- 


Fio.  277. — Brain  of  a  boy,  aged  10,  who  was  seized  with  right 
hemiplegia,  ehieOy  brachio-facial,  and  aphasia.  From  this  he  ap- 
parently recovered  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Three  months  after  he 
was  seized  with  left  brachio-facial  monoplegia.  From  this  time 
there  was  not  only  aphasia,  but  paralysis  of  all  voluntarj'  move- 
ments of  the  face  and  tongue.  Sensation  not  affected.  On 
post-mortem  examination,  a  lesion  (yellow-softening)  was  found 
in  each  hemisphere  in  exactly  corresponding  situations.  The 
reg^ion  involved  was  the  lower  end  of  tne  ascending  frontal,  and 
the  hinder  end  of  the  middle  and  inferior  frontal,  convolutions. 
(Barlow,  quoted  by  Bastian.) 

plete  left  hemiplegia  and  hemianesthesia,  along  with  paralysis  of  the  3rd  on  the 
right  (lesion  below  internal  capsule — involving  peduncles).  At  8,  by  dividing  the 
motor  fibres  from  a  and  6,  and  also  the  sensory  fibres  from  the  body, 
there  would  be  complete  hemiplegia  and  hemianaesthesia  on  the  left  (lesion  in 
pons).  At  9,  by  cutting  the  motor  fibres  from  a  and  6,  and  also  the  fibres  of  the 
facial,  there  would  be  crossed  hemiplegia,  that  is  to  say,  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  and  arm  on  the  left  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  on  the  right  (lesion 
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in  thepofM).     At  10,  by  cutting  the  same  fibres  as  at  9  and  also  the  sensory  fibres 
from  the  body,  there  would  be  complete  crossed  hemiplegia,  that  is  to  say,  in- 
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volving  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  left,  and   the  face,  tongue,  eye 
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{motor  ocvii),  and  aaditory  nerve  on  the  right  (lealon  in  the  pons).  At  11,  by 
catting  the  motor  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal,  facial,  and  vagus  (laryngeal  nerves), 
in  both  halves  of  the  bulb,  there  would  be  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  (lesion 
in  the  medulla  oblongata).  At  12,  by  interrupting  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal 
there  would  be  paralysis  of  the  tongue  on  the  right  (lesion  in  the  medttUa  oblongaia). 
At  13,  by  cutting  the  motor  decussating  fibres  in  the  medulla  there  would  be 
hemiplegia.  At  14,  by  destroying  the  motor  fibres  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cord  on  one  side,  there  would  be  paralysis  of  muscles  on  the  same  side  (lesion 
in  the  anterior  part  of  cord).  At  15,  by  destroying  the  sensory  fibres  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cord  on  one  side  there  would  be  anesthesia  on  the  opposite  side, 
in  consequence  of  the  decussation  of  the  sensory  fibres  in  the  cord.  At  16,  by 
disease  of  the  cord  in  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions,  involving  both 
sides,  there  would  be  paraplegia,  with  increase  of  reflexes  in  the  paralysed  limbs  and 
aniBsthesia  below  the  lesion.  At  17,  in  the  lumbar  region,  there  would  be 
paralysis  with  abolition  of  reflexes  and  anfestheeia.  At  18,  supposing  the  lesion 
to  involve  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  there  would  be  paralysis  of  the  right  leg 
and  anssthesia  6f  the  loft  leg. 


Chap.  VUI.— THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  have  now  been  described ;  but 
they  are  so  complicated  and  so  closely  delated  to  each  other  as  to  make 
it  no  easy  matter  to  form  a  conception  of  the  system  working  as  a  whole. 
The  progress  of  discovery  naturally  tends  to  di£ferentiation,  and  to  the 
attaching  of  undue  importance  to  one  organ  as  compared  with  the 
others,  so  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  solidarity  of  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Probably  every  nervous  action,  however  minute  and 
evanescent^  affects  more  or  less  the  entire  system,  and  thus  there  may 
be  an  under-current  of  nervous  action  streaming  into  and  out  of  the 
nerve  centres,  along  with  a  series  of  interactions  in  the  centres  them- 
selves, contributing  to,  and  accounting  for,  the  apparent  continuity  of 
conscious  experience.  No  one  doubts  that  consciousness  has  an 
anatomical  substratum,  but  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
is  as  far  from  solution  as  in  the  days  when  little  was  known  of  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  Consciousness  has  been  driven  step 
by  step  upwards  until  now  it  takes  refuge  in  a  few  thousand  nerve  cells 
in  a  portion  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  body  participated  in  the  feelings  of  the  mind.  As 
science  advanced,  consciousness  took  refuge  in  the  brain,  first  in  the 
medulla  and  lastly  in  the  cortex.  But  supposing  we  were  able  to  under- 
stand all  the  phenomena — chemical,  physical,  physiological — of  this 
intricate  ganglionic  mechanism  we  should  be  no  nearer  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  connection  between  tbe  objective  and  subjective  aspects 
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of  the  phenomena.  It  is  no  solution  to  resolve  a  statement  of  the 
phenomena  into  mental  terms  or  expressions  and  to  be  content  with 
the  idealistic  theory  of  cognition  \  nor  is  it  any  better  to  resolve  all  the 
phenomena  of  mind  into  terms  describing  physical  conditions,  as  is 
done  by  those  who  support  the  materialistic  hypothesis.  A  philosophy 
that  recognizes  both  sets  of  phenomena,  mutually  adjusted  and  ever 
interacting,  recognizes  facts,  and  does  not  delude  the  mind  by  offering 
a  solution  which  is  no  solution  at  all.  The  difficulty  is  somewhat 
lessened  if  we  assume  that  behind  all  physical  and  mental  phenomena 
there  is  a  metaphysical  essence,  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  that 
those  phenomena  we  term  physical  and  mental  are  only  difierent  sides 
of  the  same  thing.  Such  an  essence  can  never  be  known  to  science, 
and  the  discussion  of  its  possible  existence  and  of  its  properties  belongs 
to  the  province  of  philosophy.^ 

Apart  from  the  ultimate  question,  however,  there  is  the  important  one 
whether  physiologists  are  right  in  relegating  consciousness  entirely 
to  the  grey  matter  of  the  bndn.  The  facts  of  comparative  physiology 
are  against  such  an  exclusive  notion,  because  we  cannot  deny  conscious- 
ness to  many  animals  having  rudimentary  nervous  systems.  As  already 
said,  research  in  anatomy  and  physiology  and  the  observation  of  disease 
have  driven  physiologists  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  sensation.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  sense  that  it  ultimately 
receives  all  those  nervous  impressions  that  result  in  consciousness ;  bat 
the  parts  transmitting  the  nervous  impressions  are  in  another  sense 
as  much  concerned  in  the  production  of  conscious  states  as  the 
bndn.  This  view  of  the  matter  was  urged  by  Gleland  in  187Q,> 
and  is  consistent  with  the  facts  of  nervous  physiology.  It  pre- 
sents fewer  difficulties  than  the  one  generally  held,  which  drives 
consciousness  into  the  recesses  of  the  nerve  cells  in  the  cortex  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  It  keeps  clear  of  the  prevailing  error  in 
the  philosophy  of  modem  physiology — that  of  regarding  the  body  and 
even  the  nervous  system  as  a  vast  series  of  almost  independent  organs, 
losing  sight  of  community  of  function  and  interdependence  of  parts. 

The  simplest  morphological  nervous  unit  is  a  cell.  A,  with  a  fibre 
passing  to  it  from  a  speciidized  cell,  b,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
another  fibre  passing  from  it  to  a  contractile  cell,  c.  A  stimulus  applied 
to  B  causes  molecular  changes  in  it,  which  result  in  the  transmission  of 
an  impulse  to  A,  in  which  molecular  changes  again  occur,  resulting  in 

1  Von  Hartmann,  Philosophy  of  the  UncoMcious^  especially  voL  iii.  • 
^Cleland  on  Evolution^  ExprtsBion^  and  SensaiioTi,  Gl&sgow,  1881,  p.  106. 
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the  transmission  of  an  impulse  to  c.  Suppose  the  same  kind  and  degree 
of  stimulus  be  applied  to  A  many  thousand  times  in  succession,  we  can 
imagine  that  its  molecular  structure  will  become  so  modified  that  it  will 
gradually  become  more  and  more  responsive  to  stimuli  of  this  kind,  the 
simple  mechanism  becoming  attuned  to  the  movements  of  the  outer 
world.  Here  we  have  then  a  molecular  condition  associated  with  the 
first  dawn  of  consciousness,  and  the  attuned  condition  of  the  structure 
is  the  beginning  of  memory.  No  doubt  it  is  impossible  here,  as  in 
dealing  with  complex  brain  structure,  to  form  any  conception  of  the 
nature  of  consciousness.  It  evidently  cannot  be  the  result,  in  any 
physical  sense,  of  the  molecular  changes  in  the  cell,  because  even 
although  we  were  cognizant  of  all  the  molecular  changes,  we  could  not 
detect  a  conscious  state,  as  this  can  only  be  recognized  by  some  outward 
manifestation  in  the  form  of  movement  Suppose  a,  h,  c,  d,  «,  etc,  to 
represent  links  in  the  chain  of  physical  phenomena  between  the  irritation 
of  the  cell,  B,  and  the  movement  of  c,  and  that  consciousness  is  an  attri- 
bute of  A,  which  we  may  call  z,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  a  place  for  a; 
in  the  chain,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  movement  of  c  is  the  last  link  of  the 
chain.  It  cannot  come  in  between  a  and  6,  as  a  is  the  physical  antecedent 
of  6,  nor,  for  a  similar  reason,  between  b  and  c,  or  c  and  dy  d  and  e,  etc. 
The  condition  x  is  therefore  outside  the  physical  chain,  and  yet  it  is  related 
to  it,  so  that  if  the  chain  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  etc.,  did  not  exist,  neither  would  x 
exist  Nor  do  we  get  any  farther  into  the  mystery  if  we  suppose  that 
even  dead  matter  has  in  some  way  associated  with  it  units  of  conscious- 
ness, because  it  is  equally  impossible  there  to  understand  the  nexus 
between  the  material  particles  and  consciousness.  The  condition  of  the 
conscious  state  may  therefore  be  better  represented  by  two  parallel 
curves,  infinitely  close  in  contact,  the  one  representing  the  chain  of 
physical  phenomena,  the  other  the  chain  of  conscious  states.  Any 
variation  in  the  one  occurs  along  with  a  variation  in  the  other,  but  no 
explanation  can  be  given  of  how  the  one  influences  the  other.  To  assert 
that  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other  is  simply  to  beg  the  whole  ques- 
tion. If  we  say  that  the  chain  of  physical  phenomena  is  the  cause  of 
the  conscious  states  in  the  same  sense  as  the  physical  phenomena  in  a 
hepatic  cell  are  the  cause  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  we  introduce  into  the 
chain  an  immaterial  something  and  break  the  physical  continuity  of  the 
various  links,  and  if  we  think  to  escape  the  difficulty  by  translating  the 
physical  links  themselves  into  states  of  consciousness,  and  practically 
deny  the  existence  of  the  physical  substratum,  we  are  deceived  by  a 
jargon  of  words  and  reach  no  solution.  Again,  to  regard  consciousness 
as  a  mode  of  energy  is  absurd.     Energy,  in  the  physical  sense,  is  noth- 
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ing  more  than  the  power  any  material  system  has  of  doing  work,  owing 
to  the  relative  positions  of  its  component  parts.  K  the  position  of  these 
parts  be  altered,  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  system  will  also  be 
altered.  It  follows  from  this  that  energy  may  be  manifested  by  various 
kinds  of  movements — heat,  light,  electricity,  gravitation,  etc — and  one 
form  may  be  resolved  into  another.  But  when  motion  produces  heat, 
there  is  a  quantitative  conversion  of  energy  from  motion  to  heat,  which 
is,  in  turn,  another  mode  of  motion.  If  we  now  assume  molecular 
changes  to  be  the  cause  of  consciousness,  these  molecular  changes  also 
produce  heat,  molecular  movements  associated  with  chemical  action,  and 
perhaps  movement,  but  the  sum  of  these  resultant  forms  of  energy  is  equal 
to  the  energy  at  first  eicistent  in  the  physical  system,  which  we  assume 
to  be  also  the  seat  of  consciousness.  Consequently  consciousness  does 
not  come  into  the  djmamical  chain  :  it  cannot  be  measured,  it  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  physical  energies,  nor  can  it  be  resolved  into  them.  It 
is  outside  the  chain.  Movements  of  matter,  therefore,  cannot  be 
resolved  into  consciousness,  or  in  other  words,  consciousness  is  not  a  form  / 
of  energy.  We  are  thus  face  to  face  with  an  insoluble  problem,  even 
when  we  discuss  it  in  its  simplest  form,  and  it  becomes  infinitely  more 
complicated  when  we  consider  the  manifold  phases  of  consciousness  con- 
nected with  the  mechanism  of  the  brain  of  man.  If,  however,  we  begin 
with  the  morphological  unit  of  a  simple  reflex  mechanism,  along  with  its 
associated  conscious  state,  we  find  that  the  complex  functions  of  the 
fully  developed  brain  arc  really  aggregations  of  the  simple  mechanism 
we  have  considered,  and  that  what  we  term  consciousness  is  a  condition 
^hich  is  the  sum  of  the  conscious  states  of  the  individual  nerve  cells, 
or  aggregations  of  nervous  matter,  constituting  the  brain.  We  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  consciousness  of  a  ganglionic  nerve 
cell  any  more  than  we  can  of  the  consciousness  of  a  sea  anemone  or  a 
worm,  but  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  consciousness  in  a  ganglionic 
nerve  cell,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  consciousness 
is  associated  with  an  aggregation  of  such  cells,  constituting  a  brain. 
To  deny  consciousness  to  such  a  cell  would  be  equivalent  to  denying 
consciousness  to  the  brain,  which  would  be  absurd.  Whilst,  therefore, 
we  give  up  the  explanation  of  consciousness  as  an  insoluble  problem,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  general  mode  of  action  of  the 
brain.     For  example : — 

Suppose  we  irritate  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  an  impression  is 
carried  by  nerves  to  cells  in  the  posterior  horns  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal 
cord,  in  which  molecular  processes  are  excited.  From  these,  impres- 
sions are  carried  by  fibres  in  the  cord  to  cells  in  the  anterior  horn, 
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in  which,  again,  molecular  processes  occur,  resulting  in  the  transmission 
of  nervous  impulses  along  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  and 
the  limb  is  drawn  away  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscles.  This  is 
a  reflex  movement,  not  connected  with  volition,  not  connected  with  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  the  activity  of  the  brain  is  concerned,  but  still  we  may 
assume  that  these  molecular  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  cord  are  associated 
with  a  lower  form  of  consciousness,  such  as  exists  in  animals  having  a 
nervous  system  of  this  simple  type.  But  the  cells  in  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  are  connected  with  cells  in  the  masses  of  grey  matter  of  the 
upper  centres,  and,  in  particular,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
each  unit  area  of  sensitive  surface  of  the  body  has  a  corresponding  unit 
area  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  that  is  to  say,  from  each  unit  area  (the  size 
of  which  varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  body),  nerve  filaments 
pass,  which  carry  impressions  to  a  corresponding  unit  area  in  the  cor- 
tex. This  does  not  mean  that  individual  nerve  fibres  pass  from  unit 
area  of  surface  to  unit  area  of  cortex,  but  that  impressions  are  so 
related.  If  so,  the  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  foot,  in  the  experiment 
we  are  considering,  may  cause  impressions  to  travel  to  the  brain,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  feeling  of  pain.  Here  the  sensation  of  pain  is 
associated  with  molecular  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  cortex,  and,  as  a 
rule,  these  changes  cause  the  reflex  transmission  of  impressions  out- 
wards to  other  nerve  centres,  which,  and  in  turn,  call  forth  various 
movements.  Thus,  they  may  be  carried  to  the  cells  in  the  grey  matter 
of  the  medulla,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  nerves  governing  the  move- 
ments involved  in  crying,  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or 
to  the  cells  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  calling  forth  movements  of 
the  limbs  for  drawing  the  limb  away  from  the  irritation,  or  for  defending 
it  from  attack.  Again,  the  irritation  may  call  forth  involuntary  excla- 
mations, in  the  form  of  words,  such  as  ''  Oh  1  that  is  painful,"  etc,  and 
in  this  case  the  centre  for  articulate  speech  has  been  involved.  Impres- 
sions may  also  be  carried  from  the  sensory  centre  in  the  cortex  to  the 
parts  of  the  brain  concerned  in  volition,  and  the  reflex  and  involuntary 
movements  we  have  considered  will  be  added  to,  or  supplanted  by, 
direct  voluntary  movements.  Even  voluntary  movements,  however, 
are  essentially  reflex  in  character,  inasmuch  as  they  are  called  forth 
by  stimulations  which  have  been  applied  either  immediately  before  the 
voluntary  act,  or  which  have  been  applied,  it  may  be,  long  before.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  effects  of  the  stimulation  have  been  left  in  certain  groups  of 
nerve  cells,  as  a  kind  of  memory,  so  that  when  they  are  roused  into 
activity,  the  voluntary  act  will  follow,  as  it  did  in  the  first  instance. 
Finally,  the  irritating  body  applied  to  the  foot  may  be  seeuj  and  the 
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tffecte  of  the  image  formed  optically  on  the  retina  are  carried  by  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  corpora  quadrigeminay  and  by  these  to  the  optical  centres  in 
the  cortex.  Again,  a  memory  of  this  impression  may  remain,  and 
may  be  called  into  action  by  nervous  impressions  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  brain,  so  that  a  vision  of  the  irritating  body  may  afterwards 
arise  into  consciousness,  so  vividly  as  to  call  forth  movements  similar 
in  character,  although,  probably,  not  so  intense,  as  those  which  occurred 
in  the  first  instance. 

Sensory  impressions,  however,  may  not  only  be  carried  to  the  cere- 
bral cortex,  there  awakening  consciousness,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
they  may  be  conveyed  to  the  cerebellum,  and  in  this  organ  they  may 
set  into  action  the  physiological  mechanism  that  results  in  co-ordinated 
movements.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sensory  areas  of  the  body 
have  corresponding  areas  on  the  grey  surface  of  the  cerebellar  convolu- 
tions, just  as  they  have  areas  on  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions.  Thus  we  may  imagine  the  cerebellum  to  be  the  organ  of 
all  the  movements  of  the  limbs  that  are  rhythmic  in  character,  and  that 
it  is  only  when  those  movements  become  associated  with  sensation  or 
are  voluntary  that  the  cerebrum  comes  into  play. 

If  an  external  object  acts  at  the  same  time  on  different  organs  of 
sense,  the  various  sensations  thus  related  to  molecular  movements 
in  different  parts  of  the  cortex  are  combined  by  the  action  of 
the  numerous  fibres  passing  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  result 
is  a  consciousness  of  the  thing  as  a  whole.  These  fibres  may 
be  termed  fibres  of  association^  because  they  combine  impressions  that 
have  reached  various  cortical  centres.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
-combination  of  impressions  may  also  give  rise  to  various  movements  of 
the  limbs,  or  of  the  muscles  of  expression,  and  that  the  impressions 
will  be  more  or  less  vivid,  as  the  exciting  causes  are  strong  or  weaL 
K  the  impressions  are  vivid,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  molecular 
•changes  in  the  nerve  cells  of  particular  parts  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
4u*e  intense,  they  will  have  both  a  tendency  to  last  after  the  exciting 
cause  has  been  removed,  and  a  tendency  to  be  renewed  by  a  slighter 
stimulus  than  was  at  first  necessary  to  produce  them.  This  is  an 
organic  foundation  for  what  we  term  memory,  and  also  for  the  mental 
process  known  as  the  association  of  ideas.  Again,  if  such  molecular 
processes,  by  long  repetition,  become  so  intimately  related  to  the  struc- 
ture of  particular  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  as  to  be  transmitted 
■according  to  the  laws  of  heredity,  then  we  have  a  physiological  basis 
for  so-called  intuitions,  or  intuitive  tendencies.  One  brain  differs  from 
another  in  this  respect.    The  greater  the  number  and  variety  of  im- 
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pressions  made  on  an  individual,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  molecular  movements  in  the  cells  of  the  cortex,  and  the 
greater  the  number  and  variety  of  resulting  reflex  phenomena.  So> 
intense  may  these  processes  be  that  they  may  be  called  into  action  by 
a  stimulus  from  another  part  of  the  brain,  as  when  irritation  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  by  Indian  hemp  awakens  in  the  cells  of  the  visual 
centres  of  the  cortex  those  changes  which  are  associated  in  the  mind 
with  long  forgotten  visual  impressions,  and  the  person  sees  passing^ 
before  him  a  phantasmagoria  of  brilliantly-coloured  images.  They 
may  also  arise  apparently  spontaneously.  Spontaneity,  however,  is  prob- 
ably dependent  on  a  stimulus  so  feeble  as  to  escape  notice,  as  when 
the  sight  of  an  object  suddenly  and  almost  unconsciously  awakens 
memories  of  past  events,  and  brings  before  the  mind's  eye  forms  and 
colours  that  long  before  produced  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  many  nervous  phenomena  are  at  first 
in  a  sense  voluntary,  and  that  by  and  bye  they  become  more  and  more 
reflex,  and  less  and  less  associated  with  the  higher  consciousness. 
Thus  the  child  acquires  powers  of  walking  by  repeated  efforts  involving 
volition,  judgment,  and  perception  of  different  impressions,  but  the 
movements  of  walking  may  be  unconsciously  performed  by  an  adult. 
Familiar  examples  also  are  seen  in  the  unconscious  dexterity  of  move- 
ment of  a  skilful  performer  on  a  musical  instrument,  or  in  the  deft 
movements  of  a  cunning  artificer.  So  is  it  even  with  psychical  opera- 
tions involving  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  cortex  may,  as  in 
unconscious  cerebration,  pass  through  molecular  processes  which  result 
in  the  unconscious  performance  of  what  would  be  termed  mental  pro- 
cesses, if  the  person  were  conscious.  Many  instinctive  actions  are 
probably  unconscious  in  this  sense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even 
in  man  the  brain  may  work  unconsciously,  and  the  product  may  suddenly 
start  out  into  consciousness.^ 

Facility  of  mental  acquirement  means  a  certain  receptive- 
ness  for  particular  kinds  of  molecular  movement.  Other  personal 
factors  come  into  operation,  such  as  the  power  of  choice  of 
particular  impressions,  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  them  at 
the  time,  the  degree  of  stability  of  the  molecular  movements  after 
they  have  been  excited,  and  the  power  of  association  of  different 
impressions.  Each  of  these  factors  has  a  physiological  basis  peculiar 
to  each  individual.  They  are  susceptible  of  being  extended  and 
strengthened    by  exercise,   and  just  as  muscular  exercise  causes  a 

^  Maudaley,  Physiology  of  Mind.    See  also  Von  Hartznaim,  op.  cit.  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 
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development  of  muscular  fibre,  ao  regulated  mental  exercise  will  develop 
and  strengthen  the  tissue  (cell  and  fibre)  of  the  brain.  To  sum  up,  we  / 
hold  that  one  man  differs  from  another  in  the  primitive  constitution  , 
of  his  nervous  centres.  This  determines  his  degree  of  intelhgence,  > 
power  of  accurate  judgment,  and  aptitude  for  special  kinds  of  work  I 
These  qualities  seem  to  be  determined  chiefly  by  inheritance  from 
ancestors  who  have  thus  given  their  descendant  a  groundwork  of 
mental  character.  In  the  next  place,  the  influence  of  a  man's  environ- 
ment develops  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  and  that  faculty.  This 
is  the  rational  basis  of  all  educative  processes.  Again,  the  degree  of 
excitability  of  the  nerve  centres  varies  considerably  among  individuals, 
and  it  also  may  be  influenced  by  exercise.  On  this  depends  the 
aptitude  for  reflex  acts  of  all  kinds.  Lastly,  there  may  be  a  greater  or 
less  influence  exerted  by  the  higher  over  the  lower  centres,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  inhibitory  power.  The  power  of  the 
will,  which  may  also  be  strengthened  by  exercise,  depends  on  this  factor. 
The  aberrations  of  an  insane  mind  also  rest  on  a  physiological  basis. ' 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  mental  disorders  are  always  associated 
either  with  organic  changes  in  the  brain  or  with  perverted  functions.  , 
Haemorrhages,  softenings,  degenerations,  affect  the  mind  in  all  its 
phases,  producing  the  torpor,  difficulty  of  comprehension,  slowness  of 
response,  incoherence  and  depression  of  the  melancholic,  or  the  wild 
delirium,  hallucinations,  and  delusions  of  the  maniac.  It  may  not  always 
be  easy  to  detect  the  morbid  changes  in  the  brains  of  the  insane,  but 
the  progress  of  cerebral  pathology  has  shown  that  these  can  be  detected 
if  the  methods  are  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  little,  if  any,  correlation  can  at  present  be  established  between  the 
particular  form  of  mental  derangement  and  the  pathological  lesion,  but 
this  does  not  vitiate  the  statement  that  all  forms  of  mental  disease  are 
invariably  associated  either  with  organic  alterations  in  brain  structure 
or  with  perversion  of  function,  or,  in  other  words,,  with  the  normal 
nutrition  of  the  cerebral  elements. 


Cbuip.  IX.--THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

A  due  supply  of  healthy  arterial  blood  and  the  removal  of  venous 
blood  are  essential  to  cerebral  activity.  The  brain  is  contained  in  an 
osseous  case  of  which  the  total  capacity  is  variable.  The  cerebral 
substance  undergoes  almost  insignificant  changes  of  volume  even  under 
a  pressure  of  180  mm.  of  mercury.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
cranium  may  vary,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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quantity  of  blood  in  the  body.  If  a  small  round  window  be  made  in 
the  cranium  and  a  suitable  piece  of  glass  fitted  into  it,  the  veins  of  the 
pia  mater  may  be  observed  to  dilate  or  contract  if  intermittent  pressure 
be  made  on  the  veins  of  the  neck.  There  is  evidently,  then,  within 
the  cranium  some  arrangement  by  which  such  variations  become 
possible.  This  is  probably  accomplished  by  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ments of  the  sub-arachnoid  spaces.  These  spaces,  containing  fluid, 
communicate  freely  with  each  other  and  with  the  space  surrounding  the 
spinal  cord,  so  that  when  the  quantity  of  blood  increases  in  the  cranium 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  fluid  escapes  into  the  spinal  space,  the  walls 
of  which  are  not  inextensible  like  those  of  the  cranium.  In  young 
children,  before  the  fontanelles  are  closed,  the  variations  of  circulation 
and  blood  pressure  cause  pulsations,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds — 
those  coinciding  with  the  ventricular  systole,  produced  by  the  pulsation 
of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  those  coinciding  with 
inspiration  and  expiration.  During  inspiration,  the  fontanelle  rises, 
and  during  expiration  it  falls,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  and  &11  of 
blood  pressure  in  these  movements  respectively  (see  Fig.  259, 
p.  397,  Vol.  I).  About  100  grms.  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  may  be 
obtained  from  an  adult.  The  fluid  during  life  is  under  a 
pressure  greater  than  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  after  tre- 
phining a  portion  of  the  skull  and  removing  the  underlying 
dura  mater,  there  is  a  hemial-like  protrusion  of  the  arachnoid 
at  the  orifice.  Pressure  on  the  brain  substance  beyond  a  certain 
limit  leads  to  paralysis,  unconsciousness,  and  death.  The  large 
sinuses  assist  in  equalizing  internal  pressure,  and,  as  inspir- 
ation favours  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  sinuses,  too  great  disten- 
sion of  these  is  also  avoided.  An  insufiicient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain  causes  fainting,  weakness,  sickness,  and  tinnitus  aurium.  If  these 
symptoms  occur  in  a  weakly  person  while  standing,  they  may  disappear 
when  he  takes  the  recumbent  position,  owing  to  more  blood  flowing  to 
the  brain.  Ligature  of  both  carotids  and  both  vertebrals  causes  epilep- 
tiform convulsions,  similar  in  character  to  those  of  profuse  heemorrhage. 
These  are  due  to  increased  venosity  of  the  blood.  Vaso-motor  nerves 
regulate  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles  of  the  brain,  but  we  know  nothing 
of  the  conditions  affecting  the  nerves.  Nor  do  we  know  how  the  waste 
products  of  the  brain  are  got  rid  of.  There  are  no  lymphatic  vessels, 
but  there  are  spaces  around  many  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  probably 
communicate  with  the  cavities  in  the  membrane  containing  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  the  value  of  which  depends  more  on  its  physiological 
properties  as  lymph  than  on  its  hydrostatic  properties  as  a  fluid. 
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The  brain  receives  blood  from  the  vertebral  and  internal  carotid  arteries.  The 
two  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  basilar  artery,  which  in  turn  gives  off  the 
two  posterior  cerebrals.  The  internal  carotid,  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
commissure,  divides  into  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  and  the  circle 
of  Willis  is  completed  by  the  posterior  communicating  arteries  passing  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  The  middle  cerebral,  shown  in  Fig.  280, 
is  of  special  importance,  inasmuch  as  by  its  perforating  branches,  it  supplies  blood 
to  the  corpus  atricUum  and  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tJialamus  opticus.  The  main 
artery  divides  into  secondary  and  tertiary  branches,  ramifying  on  the  pia  mcUer 
till  they  become  of  very  minute  calibre,  when  they  pass  into  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cortex,  as  shown  in  Fig.  279.  Some  of  these  so  called  medullary  arteries  enter  on 
the  free  surface  of  a  convolution,  while  others  pass  obliquely  into  the  sides  of  the 
convolution,  each  showing  from  12  to  15  arteries.  In  addition  to  these,  still  more 
minute  vessels  {cortical  nutritive  arteries)  pass  from  the  pia  nuxter,  a  short  distance 
into  the  most  superficial  web  of  grey  matter.  The  nature  of  the  plexus  is  shown 
in  the  Figure. 


Fio.  279.— Injected  conTolution  of  cerebrum.  1,1,  medullary  arteries ; 
1',  group  of  medullary  arteries  in  fissure  between  two  neighbouring  con> 
volutions :  l"f  arteries  of  system  of  arcuate  fibres ;  2,  2,  2,  arteries  of 
grey  substance  of  cortex  ;  a,  large-meshed  capillary  network  situated 
under  pia  mater;  6,  smaUer-meshed  capillary  network  situated  in 
middle  layers  of  cortex ;  c,  somewhat  larger  network  in  internal  layers 
adjoining  white  substance ;  d,  capillary  network  of  white  substance. 
(Duret.) 

The  arteries  carrying  blood  into  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  come  from  the 
trunks  of  the  chief  cerebral  vessels  at  the  base,  and  they  pass  vertically  upwards. 
As  shown  by  Charcot,  a  circle  20  mm.  from  the  vessels  forming  the  circle  of  Willis 
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sorroonds  all  these  vessels,  and  the  space  enclosed  in  the  circle  is  the  vcucvlar 
nic  area.    Some  of  these  vessels  are  shown  in  Fig.  280. 


Fio.  280.— TransverM  section  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  about  10  mm.  behind  the 
optic  commissure,  showing  the  position  of  the  vessels.  Arteries  of  the  corpus  ttriatum. 
Ch,  ehiasma ;  B,  section  of  optic  tract ;  L,  lenticular  nucleus ;  I,  internal  capsule ;  C, 
caudate  nucleus  ;  E,  external  capsule  ;  T,  daustrum ;  R,  island  of  Reil ;  V,  V,  section 
of  the  lateral  ventricle ;  P,  P,  anterior  pillara  ot  fornix ;  O,  grey  substance  of  the  third 
ventricle. 

Vascular  areas.  I,  anterior  cerebral  area ;  11,  middle  cerebral  area ;  III,  posterior 
cerebral  area.  1,  internal  carotid  artery ;  2,  Sylvian  artery ;  S,  anterior  cerebral 
artery ;  4, 4,  external  arteries  of  the  corpus  striatum^  or  the  lenticulo-striate  artery  ;  5, 6, 
internal  arteries  of  the  corpus  striatum^  or  the  lenticular  arteries.    (Duret) 

The  more  important  of  these  are  derived  from  the  middle  cerebral  as  follows  : — 
1)  The  UnticxdO'StriaZe  artery  runs  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  lenticular 
ucleus,  supplies  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  passes  into  the 
caudate  nucleus  (Fig.  280,  4,  4).  A  rupture  of  this  vessel  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  when  a  clot  forms  between  the  lenticular 
nucleus  and  the  external  capsule,  and  Charcot  has  named  it  Varth't  de.  Vh^morragie 
c&r4braie,  (2)  The  letUictdo-optic  artery,  like  the  one  first  described,  passes  along 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  supplies  the  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule,  and  ends  in  the  thalamus  opticus,  (3)  Lenticular  branches  (Fig. 
280,  5,  5)  are  minute  vessels  entering  the  lenticular  nucleus,  sending  twigs  also  to 
the  caudate  nucleus.  (4)  The  inferior  arteries  of  the  thalamus  opticus  are  minute 
vessels,  supplying  the  inner  surface  of  the  thalamus  and  the  walls  of  the  third 
ventricle,  and  they  are  ruptured  when  blood  is  found  in  this  cavity.  (5)  The 
posterior  arteries  of  the  thalamus  opticus  enter  the  thalamus  near  the  inner  border 
of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  are  ruptured  when  haemorrhage  occurs  on  the 
peduncle. 

E.— The  Functions  of  the  Peripheral  Nerves. 

Nerves  originate  from  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and 
ramify  throughout  the  body.     To  distinguish  them  from  the  nervous 
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tracts  which  unite  portions  of  the  nerve  centres,  they  are  termed  peri- 
pheraly  and  are  classed  as  spinal,  cranial,  and  sympathetic.  In  many 
classifications,  the  sjnmpathetic  nerves  are  kept  distinct  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  intimate  connections  between 
the  two. 

Chap.  L— FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES. 

The  spinal  cord  gives  origin  to  thirty-one  pairs  of  nerves,  each  nene 
having  two  roots,  anterior  and  posterior^  the  latter  being  distinguished 
by  its  greater  thickness,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment, in  which  are  found  numerous  bi-polar  nerve  cells.  The  fibres  of 
the  two  roots  unite  to  form  the  common  trunk  of  a  nerve  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  ganglion.  The  discovery  that  the  fibres  of  the 
anterior  root  are  motor  and  those  of  the  posterior  sensory  was  made  by 
Charles  Bell  in  1811.  This  discovery  was  founded  upon  an  experiment 
in  which  he  ascertained  that  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  in  an  animal  shortly  after  death  caused  contractions  of  muscles, 
whilst  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots  produced  no  effect.  In  1822, 
Magendie  showed  that  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots  caused  pain. 
Irritation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  anterior  root,  however,  may  also 
cause  pain.  These  indications  of  pain  may  continue  after  division  of 
the  mixed  nerve  beyond  the  fusion  of  the  roots,  but  they  cease  at  once 
on  division  of  the  posterior  root.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that 
a  few  sensory  fibres  coming  from  the  posterior  root  form  a  loop  into 
the  anterior  root,  and  then  pass  along  the  mixed  nerve.  By  applying 
the  method  of  Waller,  these  looped  fibres  have  been  traced  by  degene- 
ration occurring  after  separation  from  the  ganglion. 

The  posterior  root  contains  afferent  fibres,  both  somatic  and  splanch- 
nic, and  the  ganglion  is  stationary  and  always  near  the  central  nervous 
system;  and  the  anterior  root  contains  (1)  efferent  non-ganglionic, 
splanchnic,  and  somatic  fibres,  and  (2)  fine  efferent  ganglionated 
splanchnic  fibres,  the  ganglion  of  which  may  be  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  central  nervous  system  (Gaskell). 


Chap.  H.— FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

These  are  so  ^amed  from  their  passing  through  foramina  in  the  base 
of  the  cranium.     They  are  arranged  according  to  different  systems,  as 

follows : — 

n.  2m 
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Willis. 
First     pair, 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth, 
Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth, 
Ninth     , 


iportio  dura 
Xporiio  mollu 


Fbtsiolooical  Name. 
Olfactory,     - 

-  Optic,  - 
Oculo-motor, 
Pathetic, 
Trifacial,      - 

-  Abducent-ocular, 
Facial,  - 
Auditory, 

I  Glosso-pharyngeal, 
<  Pneumogastric  or  vagus, 
'  Spinal-accessory, 
Hypoglossal, 


SonCMKRIKO. 

First     pair. 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh,, 

Twelfth  „ 


Of  these,  three  are  exclusively  connected  with  special  sensation, 
namely,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory.  Two  are  nerves  of  common, 
and  partly  also  of  special,  sensation,  and  are  combined  with  motor 
fibres  close  to  their  origin,  namely,  the  5th  and  8th;  the  6th 
having  a  motor  root  of  its  own,  and  the  8th  receiving  motor  fibres 
ft'om  the  spinal-accessory  and  from  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics. 
The  remaining  nerves  are  all  nearly  exclusively  motor,  but  some,  more 
especially  the  facial,  are  combined  with  sensory  fibres  in  the  course  of 
their  distribution. 

Gaskell  divides  these  nerves  into  two  groups: — (1)  Four  fully  developed  seg- 
mental nerves  which  have  lost  some  of  their  original  components,  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  missing  portions  having  ceased  to  be  of  functional  importance. 
These  are — the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  and  motor  part  of  5th,  and  the  7th.  (2)  Five 
segmental  nerves,  which  have  become  split  into  various  parts  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  the  parts,  the  absence  of  which  caused  a  degeneration  of  nerves  in  the  first 
group.  These  are  the  9th,  lOth,  11th,  and  12th,  and  the  sensory  part  of  the  5th. 
This  group  has  a  wide  distribution,  having  both  somatic  and  splanchnic  peripheral 
nerves.  Excluding  the  optic,  olfactory,  and  auditory,  the  cranial  nerves  ooustitate 
a  series  of  segmental  nerves  on  the  same  type  as  those  of  the  spinal  region.^ 

1.  The  Olfactory  Nerve. — This  structure  originates  by  three 
roots  coming  from  the  frontal  lobe,  the  anterior  white  commissure, 
and  the  sphenoidal  lobe.  From  the  olfactory  bulb,  branches  pass 
through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  ramify  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossae.  The  olfactory  is  the  nerve  of 
smelL  After  its  destruction  the  animal  cannot  perceive  odours,  but  it 
is  still  sensible  to  irritating  vapours  such  as  ammonia. 

2.  The  Second  or  Optic  Nerve. — The  optic  has  three  roots :  (1) 
an  anterior^  coming  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  opticus^ 
termed  the  jmlvinar ;   (2)  a  middlCy  from  the  corjms  geniadatum  ex- 

J  Gaskell,  "  The  Cranial  Nerves."    Jl.  of  Physiology,  April,  1889. 
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temumy  and  the  anterior  body  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and  (3)  a 
posterior,  from  the  corpus  geniculatum  internum  and  the  posterior  body 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  three  roots  form  the  optic  trad,  and 
the  two  optic  tracts,  unite  to  form  a  commissure,  the  optic  commissure. 
This  is  the  nerve  of  vision.  .  Section  is  followed  by  blindness.  Irri- 
tations of  any  kind  excite  luminous  sensations.  The  fibres  are  insen- 
sible to  the  direct  action  of  lights  and  only  respond  to  impressions 
received  from  the  retina. 

3.  The  Third  or  Oculo-Motor  Nerve. — The  oculo-motor,  or 
third,  arises  from  the  grey  matter  immediately  above  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  {iter  a  tertio,  etc.),  near  the  origin  of  the  4th.  It  passes  from 
the  inner  border  of  the  peduncle,  at  the  level  of  the  locus  niger,  and, 
towards  its  termination,  ends  in  two  branches :  (1)  an  uppei\  supplying 
the  rectus  superior  and  the  levator  palpelroe  superioris;  and  (2)  a  lower, 
supplying  the  rectus  iniemus,  the  rectus  inferior,  the  obliquus  inferior,  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  lower  branch 
sends  a  nerve  to  the  ciliary  ganglion.  The  3rd  nerve  is  also  related 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  parietal  lobule  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  a 
motor  nerve,  supplying  filaments  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rectus  intemus  and  obliquus  superior.  It  also  supplies 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris  {sphincter  iridis),  and  the  ciliary  muscle. 
Division  of  the  nerve  at  its  root  causes  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  it ;  the  upper  eyelid  hangs  down  and  cannot  be  raised  in  consequence 
6f  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebral  superioris,  and  the  eyeball  is  drawn 
downwards  and  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  rectus  extemus  and 
obliquus  superior.  There  is  also  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the 
pupil.  The  power  of  accommodating  the  eye  is  also  lost.  When  the 
two  nerves  are  intact,  the  optic  axes  converge  so  as  to  secure  binocular 
vision ;  paralysis  causes  divergence  of  the  optic  axis  on  the  paralysed 
side,  and  there  is  double  vision,  the  image  on  the  affected  side  being 
higher  than  on  the  other,  and  crossing  it. 

4.  The  Fourth  or  Pathetic  Nerve. — This  nerve  originates  near 
the  root  of  the  3rd,  already  described.  Its  fibres  cross  and  appear  on 
the  upper  peduncles  of  the  cerebellimi.  It  supplies  the  obliquus  superior, 
and  it  determines  the  rotation  of  the  eye  by  which  the  pupil  is  carried 
downwards  and  outwards.  In  paralysis  of  this  nerve  the  head  is  turned 
obliquely  and  to  the  paralysed  side,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  squinting. 
After  division,  the  pupil  is  directed  upwards  and  to  the  side  by  the 
obliquus  inferior.    In  these  circumstances  there  is  double  vision. 

5.  The  Sixth  or  Abducens  Nerve. — This  nerve  originates  about 
the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  and  it  emerges  between 
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the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons  Varolii,  It  supplies  the  rectus  ^temus 
alona  When  the  nerve  is  divided  the  eye  is  pulled  inwards,  and 
irritation  of  the  nerve  causes  the  eye  to  be  rotated,  so  that  the  pupil  is 
directed  obliquely  outwards. 

We  may  here  consider  the  relation  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  nerves  to 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball.     The  eyeball  is  supplied  by  six  muscles, 

6 


Fto.  281 .— Musoles  of  the  left  eyeball  seen  from  the  side.  Natural  size.  II,  optio ; 
III,  oculo-motor;  IV,  the  pathetic  or  4th;  Vi,  ophthalmic;  VI,  abduoens  or  6th  ; 
Pel,  anterior  cllnoid  process  of  sphenoid ;  1,  supra  orbital  nerve  divided ;  2. 
naso-dliary  nerve;  3,  tendinous  expansion  to  which  the  inferior  and  external 
recti  are  attached ;  4,  external  rectus  muscle ;  6,  inferior  rectus  muscle ;  6,  superior 
rectus ;  7,  one  of  tendons  of  external  rectus.    (Krause.) 

as  shown  in  Figs.  281  and  282,  the  four  recti  and  the  two  oUiquij  and 
the  upper  eyelid  is  raised  by  the  levator  palpehrce  superioris.    Including 

the  eyeball,  no  fewer  than  seven  pairs  of 
nerves  are  concerned  in  the  optical  apparatus. 
(1)  The  Eyelids.— The  lids  are  closed 
by  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum^ 
supplied  by  the  facial  or  7th,  and  if  this 
muscle  is  paralysed,  the  eye  is  partially  open, 
even  in  sleep  {lagophthalmos).  If  there  is  no 
other  paralysis,  the  lesion  is  probably  in  the 
cortical  origin  of  the  facial  on  the  opposite 
side;  but  if  there  is  also  paralysis  of  the 
other  muscles  of  the  face  on  one  side,  the 
trunk  of  the  facial  is  probably  involved. 
Again,  if  we  have  at  the  same  time  hemi- 
''ft       *  plegia,  the  inference  is  that  the  fibres  of  the 

Fio.  282.— Right  eyeball  seen  from    .^  ,  ,  .         ijt^^i  fi 

the  aide.  Natural  size.  1,  rectus  internal  capsuIc  are  mvolved.     If  the  eyelids 

superior ;  2,  tendon  of  the  superior  i     i/»  /*  j  •  i»  xi. 

oblique ;  3,  trochlea  or  pulley ;  4  are  half  opeu,  from  a  droopiug  of  the  upper 

external   rectus;    5,    inferior   ob-    i.j  ,i  i   i_       xu  J'j."         •     *.  j 

liquo;  6,  inferior  rectus:  7,  optic  liu  over  tiie  glooe,  tnc  concLition  IS  termer 
nerve.  (Krause.)  ptosis,  and  it  indicates  paralysis  of  the  levator 

palpebrcE  superioris,  the  3rd  nerve  being  affected.     At  the  same  time, 
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the  eyeball  will  be  pulled  to  the  right  by  the  rectus  eztemus.     In  this 
case,  the  lesion  is  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  parietal  lobe. 

(2)  The  Eyeball. — As  the  3rd  nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles,  except 
the  rectus  extemus  and  the  oUiquus  superior^  the  action  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  it  is  to  rotate  the  eyeball  internally  and  upwards.  The 
eyeball  is  directed  downwards  and  outwards  by  the  obliquus  superior 
supplied  by  the  4th ;  and  outwards  by  the  rectus  extemus  supplied  by 
the  6th.  If,  then,  the  3rd  be  paralysed,  the  eyeball  will  be  directed 
more  or  less  downwards  and  outwards,  and  there  will  be  divergent 
strabismus,  or  squinting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  4th  is  paralysed, : 
the  eyeball  is  carried  upwards  and  inwards,  producing  convergent 
strabismus,  but  in  this  case  the  amount  of  movement  is  small,  as  the 
rectus  inferior  and  rectus  extemus  tend  to  keep  the  ball  downwards  and 
outwards.  Finally,  if  the  6th  is  involved,  the  eyeball  is  turned 
inwards,  with  convergent  strabismus.  If  strabismus  is  thus  produced, 
the  person  sees  double,  a  condition  termed  diplopia,  and  he  either 
endeavours  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  by  so  moving  the  head  as  to 
bring  the  images  on  the  corresponding  points  of  the  retinae,  or  he  shuts 
one  eye.  When  both  eyes  are  open,  the  gait  in  walking  is  uncertain 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  giddiness.  Sometimes  a  person  may  turn 
both  eyes  either  to  one  side  or  the  other  (conjugated  deviation).  This 
condition  is  caused,  in  lesions  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  either  by 
paralysis  of  certain  of  the  centres  of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles,  or 
by  their  irritation.  If  the  cause  is  irritation,  as  from  a  tumour  or 
hsBmorrhage,  the  eyes  are  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  but 
if  it  is  paralysis,  as  from  extensive  cerebral  haemorrhage,  they  are 
turned  to  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lesion  be  in  the 
basal  ganglia,  we  have  the  reverse  arrangement,  the  eyeballs  being 
turned  to  the  same  side  in  excitation  and  to  the  opposite  side  in 
paralysis.  The  oculo-motor  centre,  governing  the  associated  movements 
of  the  eyeballs,  is  in  the  ascending  frontal  convolution.  When  there 
are  quivering  movements  of  the  eyeballs  the  condition  is  termed 
nysiagmus. 

The  condition  of  a  person  affected  by  strabismus,  caused  by  cerebral  disease, 
may  be  investigated  by  the  following  experiment :  Place  a  bit  of  violet-coloured 
glaas  before  the  normal  eye,  and  cause  the  person  to  look  at  a  candle  Hame,  at  a 
distance  of  several  yards.  He  will  see  two  flames,  one  of  which  is  coloured  violet. 
Ask  him  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  two  flames.  With  the  violet  glass  placed 
before  the  right  eye,  if  the  violet  image  is  also  to  the  right  of  the  other  image, 
the  images  are  honumymotu,  and  there  is  convergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye ; 
but  if  the  violet  flame  is  to  the  left  of  the  other,  the  images  have  crossed,  and 
there  Ib  divergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye.    In  both  divergent  and  convergent 
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strabiaxnuB,  the  separation  of  the  two  images  increases  as  we  carry  the  candle  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  eyeball  would  have  been  moved  by  the  paralysed 
muscle,  so  that  in  convergent  strabismus  the  separation  increases  by  carrying 
the  candle  towards  the  paralysed  side,  while  in  divergent  strabismus  it  increases  as 
we  carry  the  candle  to  the  sound  side.  When  the  diplopia  is  due  to  the  paralysis 
of  the  4th,  the  two  images  are  never  seen  below  the  horizontal,  but  they  are  seen 
everywhere  in  the  field  of  vision  when  the  paralysis  is  of  the  6th  nerve.  (SpehL) 
Closely  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  we  have  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  retina  that 
may  be  here  shortly  discussed.  If 
a  portion  of  an  optic  nerve  be  the 
seat  of  a  lesion,  there  will  be  blind- 
ness of  a  corresponding  part  of  the 
retina,  and  if  the  nerve  were 
entirely  destroyed,  there  would  be 
complete  blindness  of  the  eye 
supplied  by  it  Blindness  of  one 
half  of  the  retina  is  termed  hemiapia^ 
or  hemianopsia,  and  it  may  be  mono- 
cular or  binocular,  and  internal 
(nasal)  or  external  (temporal).  Thus, 
an  injury  to  the  external  half  of  the 
right  optic  nerve  would  produce 
right  external  hemiopia,  and  so  on 
(Fig.  283).  If,  however,  the  lesion 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  optic 
commissure,  so  as  to  affect  only  the 
decussating  fibres,  the  intemid  half 
of  each  retina  would  be  affected, 
producing  binocular  nasal  hemiopia — a  rare  condition.  The  condition 
is  then  termed  heteronymous,  that  is,  non-corresponding  parts  of  the 
retinsB  are  affected. 

Suppose,  again,  the  lesion  to  affect  the  entire  optic  tract  on  one  side 
(say  the  left),  there  would  be  blindness  of  the  temporal  side  of  the  left 
eye  and  the  nasal  side  of  the  right  eye.  The  affection  is  then  said  to 
be  homonymous,  that  is  to  say,  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinae  are 
affected.  If  the  lesion  affected  the  fibres  which  had  not  decussated  in 
the  chiasma  (as  at  T  Q),  the  external  or  temporal  regions  of  both  retinae 
would  be  affected,  the  condition  being  binocular  temporal  hemiopia. 
Finally,  if  the  lesion  occurred  in  the  cortical  centre  of  vision  (say,  on 
the  right  side),  the  effect  would  be  the  loss  of  vision  on  the  temporal 
side  of  the  right  eye  and  the  nasal  side  of  the  lefb  eye,  or  homonymous 


Fio.  283.— Diagram  of  the  decuaaatlou  of  the 
optic  tracts.  T,  semidecuaaation  in  the  optic 
ehiaama;  TQ,  decuaaation  poaterior  to  the 
corpora  genieulata;  CG.  corpora  geiUeuteUa/ 
a',  b,  fibrea  which  do  not  decuaaate  In  the  chia»- 
ma;  b'a,  fibrea  which  undergo  decuaaation  in 
the  chia$ma:  b',  a',  fibrea  coming  from  the  right 
eye  which  meet  in  the  left  homiaphere,  LOO ; 
LOD,  right  hemisphere ;  K,  leaion  of  the  left 
optic  tract,  producing  right  lateral  hemiopia  ; 
LOO,  a  leaion  at  thia  point,  producing  right 
amblyopia;  T,  leaion  producing  tempond 
hemioitta ;  NN,  leaion  producing  naaal  hemi- 
opia.   (Charcot) 
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hemiopia.  This  condition  always  indicates  a  central  lesion  of  the 
hemisphere  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  outer  half  of  the  retina 
that  has  lost  sensibility.  According  to  Charcot's  diagram  shown  in 
Fig.  283,  all  the  fibres  of  the  left  eye  reach  the  right  hemisphere  and 
vice  versd.  Lesion  of  the  cerebral  centre  causes  complete  blindness  of  the 
opposite  eye,  while  lesions  of  the  corpora  qriadrigemina,  corpora  gmicvlata, 
or  optic  tracts,  cause  partial  blindness  or  hemiopia.  As  pointed  out  by 
Ferrier,  however,  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Charcot  is  not  in 
accordance  with  clinical  and  experimental  evidence,  which  show  that 
hemiopia  (and  not  complete  blindness)  may  occur  from  lesions  of  the 
optical  centre  in  the  cortex.  It  appears  to  be  established  by  clinical 
observers  that  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  may  produce  atnblyopia,  that  is, 
blindness  of  one  eye  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  and  dimness  of  the 
visual  field  on  the  same  side.  Each  occipital  lobe  is  thus  related  to 
both  retina^  to  the  half  of  each  retina  on  its  own  side,  and  each  angular 
gyrus  is  related  to  the  centre  of  the  opposite  eye  by  fibres  which  have 
decussated  in  the  optic  chiasma,  or  by  fibres  which  have  crossed  in  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  (see  p.  531).     (Ferrier.) 


Fio.  284. — Posteriur  tiuriace  of  medulla  or 
floor  of  the  4th  ventricle.  The  numendB 
indicate  the  positione  of  the  nuclei  from 
which  the  cranial  ueryes  originate.  F, 
motor  nucleus  of  5th ;  V\  median,  and 
F",  inferior,  sensory  nuclei  of  6th ;  VI, 
abducens,  or  6th ;  F//,  facial;  F///,  pos- 
terior median  root  of  auditory,  or  8th ; 
F///',  anterior  median,  VJII",  posterior 
lateral,  F///'",  anterior  lateral,  nuclei  of 
auditory,  or  8th ;  IX,  glosso-pharyngeal : 
X,  XI,  and  XII,  nuclei  of  vagus,  spinal 
accessory,  and  hypoglossaL  Nerve  roots 
are  indicated  at  the  side  by  their  respec- 
tive numbers.    (Erb.) 


Fia.  286.— Lateral  view  of  medulla,  tho 
right  half  being  seen  as  if  it  were  trans- 
parent, and  the  parts  nearest  to  the  right 
half  are  most  deeply  shaded.  Py,  pyra- 
midal tract ;  Py,  Kr,  decussation  of  pyra- 
mids ;  0,  olivary  body ;  Os,  upper  olivary 
body.  Numerals  represent  the  roots  of 
tho  cranial  nerves,  according  to  their 
number.  0/^  genu  facialis,  or  bend  uf 
fibres  of  the  7th.    (Erb.) 


6.  The  Fifth  or  Trifacial  Nerve. — The  trifacial  originates  by  two 
roots,  a  large  sensory  root  springing  from  the  grey  matter  in  the  medulla, 
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representing  the  posterior  comua  of  the  cord,  and  a  short  motor  root, 
coming  from  nuclei  of  grey  matter,  representing  the  anterior  comua 
(Figs.  284  and  285).  This  nerve  consists,  at  its  origin  from  the  side 
of  the  pons  Fardii,  of  two  portions  of  unequal  size,  the  smaller  being 
the  motor  portion,  whilst  the  larger,  having  on  it  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 
is  sensory.  The  smaller  or  motor  root  unites  with  one  of  the  three  large 
branches  given  off  by  the  posterior  root,  so  that  of  the  three  main 
divisions  which  separate  from  each  other  beyond  the  ganglion,  the 
ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  division  are  sensory,  whilst  the 
inferior  maxillary  part  is  senso-motor.  Section  of  the  larger  root  causes 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  head 
and  face,  in  the  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands  and  teeth,  and  loss  of 
taste  as  well  as  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  After 
section,  an  animal  has  difficulty  in  mastication  from  loss  of  sensibility. 

The  three  branches  are  : — (A)  The  ophthcUmic  division,  or  nerve  of  Willis^  ia 
sensory  and  supplies  (a)  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  the  eyebrow,  the  upper  eyelid, 
the  root  and  lobule  of  the  nose ;  (6)  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  passages,  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  upper  part 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane ;  (c)  the  cornea,  the  iris,  the  choroid,  and  the 
sclerotic  ;  (d)  the  periosteum  and  bones  of  the  frontal,  orbital,  and  nasal  regions  ; 
and  (e)  muscular  sensibility  to  the  intra-orbital  muscles.  It  also  influences  the 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  It  contains  the  fibres  from  the  sympathetic 
governing  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  also  the  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the 
iris,  choroid,  and  retina.  It  is  associated  with  the  otic  ganglion.  (6)  The 
superior  maxillary  division  of  the  5th  furnishes  sensory  branches  to  (a)  the  skin 
of  the  lower  eyelid,  alffi  of  the  nose,  upper  lip,  and  skin  covering  the  malar  bone ; 
(b)  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal,  pharyngeal,  and  palatine  regions,  the 
maxillary  sinuses,  the  gums,  the  upper  lip,  and  the  Eustachian  tube ;  (c)  the 
periosteum  of  the  bones  corresponding  to  its  distribution  ;  and  {d)  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw.  It  furnishes  filaments  to  the  nasal  and  palatine  glands,  and  probably 
to  the  glands  of  the  vdum  palati.  It  contains  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the 
sympathetic  for  the  vessels,  and  is  associated  with  the  spheuo-palatine  ganglion. 
(C)  The  inferior  maxillary  divison  of  the  5th  contains  sensory  branches  to  (a)  the 
skin  of  the  cheeks,  temples,  lower  lip,  chin,  front  part  of  the  ear,  and  external 
auditory  canal ;  (6)  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  lips,  gums,  front  part  of 
the  tongue,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  mastoid  cells ;  (c) 
the  periosteum  of  the  lower  jaw  and  temporal  bones ;  (d)  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  (e)  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation ;  and  (/)  the  muscles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (muscular  sensibility).  It  thus  exercises  an  influence  on  taste,  hearing, 
and  secretion.     It  contains  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels. 

The  fibres  of  the  small  root  of  the  5th  innervate  the  temporal,  masse- 
ter,  two  pterygoids,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  mylo-hyoid, 
and  circumflexus  palati.  A  filament  passes  also  from  the  otic  ganglion 
to  the  tensor  tympani. 
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Section  of  the  nerve  on  one  side  causes  the  jaw  to  be  pulled  to  the 
sound  side,  so  that  the  superior  and  inferior  teeth  do  not  correspond. 


2    »4       IV  ft 


Fio.  286.--Tbe  fifth  nerve.  Half  natural  size.  1,  frontal  sinus ;  2. 
tendon  of  superior  oblique  muscle  passing  round  the  pulley  ;  8,  frontal 
nerve,  the  naso-ciliary  branch  has  been  cut ;  4,  levator  palpebr» 
superioris  muscle ;  IV.,  trochlear  nerve ;  6,  ciliary  ganglion,  showing 
ciliary  nerves  nmning  from  it  forwards  ;  0,  right  optic  nerve :  7,  left 
optic  nerve,  uniting  with  6  at  the  chiasma  or  commissure ;  III., 
oculo-motor  or  8rd  nerve  ;  8,  internal  carotid  artery  ;  VI.,  abducens 
nerve,  or  6th  ;  9,  Gasserian  ganglion  ;  10,  chorda  tympani,  passing  to 
the  lingual  branch  of  6th;  11,  condyle  of  lower  Jaw;  12,  external 
pterygoid  muscle  cut  so  as  to  expose  the  chorda  and  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve ;  VII.,  facial  nerve,  or  7th ;  IX.,  gloeso-phanrngeal 
nerve ;  13,  stylo-phaiyngeus  muscle ;  14.  stylo-glossus  muscle ;  15, 
posterior  belly  of  di^tric  muscle  passing  through  16,  the  stylo- 
hyoid muscle ;  1^,  lingual  branch  of  the  5th  nerve ;  18,  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve ;  19,  branch  of  mylo-hyoid  nerve  to  submaxiUnry  gland ; 
20,  duct  of  submaxillary  gland ;  21,  sublingual  gland.    (Krause.) 

{d)  The  Oanglia. — These  are  the  ophthalmic^  the  spheno-paloUine  or  MeckeTa,  the 
otic,  and  the  submaanUary.  (a)  TJie  Ophthalmic, — Destruction  causes  insensibility 
of  the  cornea  and  dilatation  of  the  pupiL  The  motor  fibres  supplying  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  iris  come  from  the  3rd ;  the  sympathetic  also  supplies  motor 
branches  which  act  on  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris ;  whilst  the  5th  furnishes 
all  the  sensory  fibres.  The  filaments  for  the  ciliary  muscle,  in  connection  with 
accommodation,  also  come  from  the  3rd.  {f>)  The  Spheno-palatine  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  superior  maxillary.  Extirpation  does  not  cause  pain,  nor  is  it 
followed  by  alteration  in  nutrition,  nor  by  modifications  in  the  vascularity  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane ;  smell  and  taste  are  also  unaffected.    The  motor  fibres 
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of  the  ganglion  are  derived  from  the  facial  bj  the  great  superficial  petrosal  and 
the  vidian ;  the  sensory  filaments  come  from  the  6th ;  and  it  also  contains  sym- 
pathetic fibres  received  from  the  carotid  plexus,  (c)  The  Otic  ganglion  is  con- 
nected with  the  inferior  maxillary.  Doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  its  motor 
root :  according  to  HyrtI,  the  motor  fibres  come  from  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  supplying  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  ;  whilst  Longet  has  stated  that 
they  are  filaments  of  the  facial  passing  through  the  small  superficial  petrosal 
nerve.  The  sensory  fibres  are  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  by  Jacobson's 
nerve ;  and  the  sympathetic  filaments  come  from  the  plexus  surrounding  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  The  secretory  fibres  of  the  parotid  gland  come  from 
this  ganglion,  reaching  it  from  the  facial  through  the  small  superficial  petrosal 
nerve,     {d)  The  Submaxillary  (see  p.  68). 

7.  The  Seventh  Pair. — The  seventh  pair  consists  of  two  nerves, 
the  auditory  and  the  facial.  The  audiioiy  springs  from  the  grey  matter 
in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  and  it  is  also  connected  with  the 
cerebellum.  The  functions  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  hear- 
ing. The  function  of  the  facial  is  motor.  It  originates  in  the  deep 
part  of  the  pons,  in  the  formatio  reticularis  at  the  level  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  6th.  The  upper  end  of  the  nucleus  is  close  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
5th.  The  fibres  run  backwards  and  inwards  to  the  floor  of  the  4th 
ventricle.  They  curve  outwards,  passing  over  the  nucleus  of  the  6th, 
80  as  to  be  external  to  it,  and  they  then  make  a  sharp  bend  and  pass 
outwards  and  forwards  to  appear  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons.  The 
fibres  thus  decussate  in  the  middle  line.  Section  of  the  nerve  at  its 
root  is  foUowed  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  the  countenance 


Fio.  287.— Diagram  showing  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  in  the  head.  III.,  oculo-motor 
nerve;  VI.,  abducens;  IV.,  trochleoria;  1,  frontal;  2,  infra-trochlear;  8,  long  internal  ciliary 
uerrea  from  the  naso-ciliary  nerve ;  4,  ciliary  ganglion,  showiog  the  short  ciliary  nerves  passing 
from  it  in  front  and  giving  ft  branch  to  the  lachrymal  nerve,  7.  Observe  also  the  long  root  from 
the  naso-ciUary,  and  the  median  root  from  the  internal  carotid  plexus,  and  the  short  root 
(motor)  from  the  Srd  (III) ;  6,  short  ciliary ;  6,  long  external  ciliary;  7,  lachrymal ;  8,  infra-orbital; 
9,  spheno-palatine  ganglion ;  10,  middle  superior  dental ;  11,  superior  dental ;  12,  supra-maxillary 
plexoa;  13,  naso-palatine  plexus;  14,  nasopalatine;  15,  middle  posterior  nasal;  10,  inferior 
posterior  nasal ;  17,  anterior  palatine ;  18.  middle  and  lateral  palatine :  19,  lingual ;  20,  sub- 
maxillary ganglion  ;  21,  motor  branch  of  5th  ;  R.sbm.,  submaxillary  branch  of  external  maxillary 
artery;  A.m.e.,  external  maxillary  artery;  A.c.e.,  external  carotid  artery;  A.p.b.,  pharynffo-basilar 
artery;  A.L,  lingual  artery;  A.th.8,  superior  thyroid  artery;  A.cc,  common  carotid  artery; 
M.p.L,  Internal  pterygoid  muscle ;  22,  auriculo-temporal  nerve ;  V.III.,  inferior  maxillary  division 
of  5th;  28,  otic  ganglion;  24,  internal  sphenoidal;  25,  external  sphenoidal;  V.II.,  superior 
maxUlary  division  of  5th  ;  20,  branch  from  the  carotid  plexus  to  tentorium  eerOteUi ;  27,  carotid 


ganglion ;  28,  middle  root  of  ciliary  ganglion ;  29,  branches  of  internal  carotid  plexus  to  the 
Gttsserian  ganglion;  He,  hypcphysU  cerebri  or  pituitary  body;  A.cL,  internal  carotid  artery: 
A.O.,  ophthalmic  artery  ;  VII.,  facial  nerve ;  80,  geniculate  ganglion  ;  31,  great  superficial  petroml ; 


82,  small  superficial  petrosal ;  38,  inferior  branch  of  small  superficial  petrosal,  passing  to  the 
tympanic  nerve  which  supplies  the  fenestra  rotunda,  fenestra  ovalie,  and  Eustachian  tube ; 
li.mi.,  tensor  timpani  muscle  ;  F.o.,  fenestra  ovalis :  F.r.,  fenestra  rotunda;  84,  branch  of  small 
auperncial  petrosal  to  Eustachian  tube  ;  35,  small  deep  petrosal ;  86,  stapedius  nerve ;  37,  chorda 
tympani ;  88,  tympanic  nerve,  connected  with  petrosal  franfflion ;  89,  inferior  carotico-tympanic 
nerve ;  IX.,  glosso-pharyngeal ;  XI.,  spinal  accessory ;  XIL,  hypoglossal ;  40,  superior  pharyngeal 
nerve ;  41,  gangliform  plexus  of  vasus  ;  42,  superior  cervical  KanffUon ;  43,  superior  laryngeal ;  44, 
descendens  noni ;  45.  superior  carolac  ;  46,  trunk  of  sympaUietic  ;  47,  intercarx>tid  gland.  B.  9, 
•pbeno-palatine  ganglion  ;  24,  internal  sphenoidal  nerve  ;  28.  middle  root  of  ciliary  ganglion  ;  S0» 
geniculate  ganglion  ;  81,  great  superficial  petrosal ;  82,  small  superficial  petrosal ;  88,  tympcmic  ; 
IX.,  gloeso-pharyng^ ;  39.  inferior  carotico-tympanic ;  4l2gangliform  plexus  of  vagus ;  X..  vagus ; 
4S.  superior  cervical  ganglion  ;  48,  great  deep  petrosal,  xhe  diagram  B  is  intended  to  show  the 
reiationshipe  of  the  various  gangUa.    (Krause.) 
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is  devoid  of  expression  on  the  affected  side ;  the  features  are  dragged 
towards  the  sound  side ;  the  mouth  is  oblique.  The  affected  half  of 
the  face  is  more  prominent  than  the  sound  half,  which  is  wrinkled  and 
contracted.  The  eyelids  are  wide  open,  and  the  eye  appears  larger 
than  its  fellow.  The  muscles  moving  the  jaws  ai-e  obedient  to  volition ; 
mastication  is  performed,  and  substances  can  be  held  between  the 
teeth.    The  lips  on  one  side  are  paralysed,  food  collects  between  the 


ii"  U^  i4  tT  ]- 

Fio.  288.— Left  facial  nervo.  Half  natural  size.  1,  frontal  nerve ;  2,  orbieularia  palpt- 
brarum  ;  3,  portion  of  parotid  gland,  showing  Steno's  duct  passing  from  it ;  4,  ttemo- 
eUido-nuutoideu* ;  5,  great  occipital  nerve  ;  6,  great  auricular  nerve ;  7,  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve ;  8,  spUnius  eapitu ;  0,  tpUniiLt  eervieit ;  10,  levator  anguli  $captUce : 
11.  posterior  supr*-clavicuLir  nerves ;  12,  inferior  subcutaneous  nerve  of  neck ;  18, 
4tn  cervical  nerve;  14,  riioriui^  cut;  15,  deprtuor  anguli  oris,  showing  twig  of 
nerve  to  chin ;  16,  deprtuor  Idbil  ir\feriori»,    (Krause.) 

gum  and  the  cheek,  and  sometimes  escapes  from  the  mouth.  The 
pronunciation  of  labials  such  as  h  and  jp,  and  of  o,  is  imperfect  There 
is  also  paralysis  of  the  vdum  palati  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  diminution 
in  the  secretion  of  saliva  (diorda),  a  deviation  of  the  tongue  from 
paralysis  of  the  stylo-hyoideus,  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  sometimes 
deficient  hearing,  owing  to  the  mnervation  of  the  tympanum  by  the 
small  petrosal  nerve  being  interfered  with.  There  is  no  loss  of 
sensibility  (see  p.  511). 

The  facial  is  the  special  nerve  of  expression.     At  its  root  there  is 
a  small  filament  connecting  it  with  the  auditory;   when  the  nerve 
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enters  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  it  swells  into  th^  geniculate  ganglion, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  by  the  great 
superficial  petrosal  nerve,  and  with  the  otic  ganglion  by  the  small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve;  and  lastly,  it  receives  filaments  from  the 
vagus  by  the  auricular  branch  of  that  nerve,  joining  the  posterior 
auricular  branch  of  the  facial.  The  facial  is  insensible  at  its  origin, 
but  it  is  slightly  sensitive  after  its  issue  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 
Its  sensitiveness  has  been  acquired  by  anastomosis  with  other  nerves. 
Bernard  showed  that  after  section  of  the  nerve  below  its  anastomosis 
with  the  vagus,  both  cut  ends  were  sensitive ;  on  dividing  the  vagus 
branch,  sensitiveness  disappeared  from  the  central  portion.  In  the 
aqueduct  of  Fallopius  it  gives  off  a  small  motor  twig  to  the  stapednis^ 
and  also  the  chorda  tympani.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  facial  on 
salivary  secretion,  see  p.  58. 

8.  The  Glosso-Pharyngeal  Nerve.— The  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
consists  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory 
nerves.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  has  motor  roots  originating  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  and  sensory  roots  originating  in  the 
floor  of  the  4th  ventricle.  It  is  sensory  at  its  origin.  It  supplies  (a) 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  (nerve  of 
taste),  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  anterior  face  of  the  epiglottis,  and 
the  tonsils;  and  (i)  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  the 
fenestra  ovdia  and  fenestra  rotunda,  the  mastoid  cells,  and  the  Eustachian 
tube  along  with  the  5th.  It  is  said  to  supply  motor  fibres  to  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  contains  vaso-dilator 
fibres  for  the  vessels  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue.  (See  p.  70, 
as  to  its  functions  in  deglutition,  and  357,  in  respiration.) 

9.  The  Pneumogastric  or  Vagus  Nerve.-^The  vagus  nerve 
arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  below  the  last  nerve ;  and  the  deep 
fibres  may  be  traced  into  the  grey  matter  near  the  floor  of  the  4th 
ventricle.  Two  ganglia  are  situated  on  its  roots  ;  the  upper  one,  small 
and  rounded,  in  the  foramen  lacerum  ;  the  lower,  elongated  and  plexi- 
form,  at  the  place  of  origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the 
nerve.  Nearly  all  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  nerve  pass  through  one 
or  other  of  these  ganglia ;  a  few  of  those  arising  lowest  down  from  the 
medulla  pass  the  ganglia  without  being  involved  in  them.  The  vagus  is 
joined,  between  the  ganglia,  by  the  internal  portion  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory, constituting  a  bundle  of  fibres  which  may  be  traced  past  the  lower 
ganglion,  and  which  contributes  mainly  to  form  the  motor  part  of  the 
vagus.  The  vagus  is  connected  near  its  root  with  the  sympathetic, 
glosso-phamygeal,  hypoglossal,  and  some  of  the  upper  spinal  nerves. 
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The  functions  of  the  pneumogastric  have  already  been  partially  described 
in  relation  to  the  nervous  arrangement  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and 
liver ;  but  the  following  is  a  brief  resmrU: — 

The  pneumogcutric  or  vagus  nerve  has  many  complicated  actions.  (I.)  It  is 
sensitive  to  (a)  the  mucous  membrane  of  all  the  respiratory  passages,  including 
specially  the  larynx  ;  (&)  the  heart ;  (c)  a  portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  namely, 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  velum  palati,  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
probably  the  duodenum ;  {d)  it  confers  muscular  sensibility  on  the  muscles  to 
which  it  is  distributed ;  (e)  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  biliary  passages ;  (/)  a 
part  of  the  dura  mater  corresponding  to  the  transverse  and  occipital  sinuses  ;  (y) 
the  posterior  part  of  the  auditory  canal.  By  the  laryngeal  branches  it  specially 
stimulates  expiratory  movements.  (II.)  It  is  motor  to  (a)  many  of  the  muscles  of 
the  palate  ;  (&)  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  ;  (c)  the  oesophagus  ;  (c^)  the  larynx 
by  (a)  the  superior  laryngeal  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  and  a  portion  of  the  axy- 
tenoid,  and  by  (j9)  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  to  the  rest  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  ;  and  (e)  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  (III.)  It  con- 
tains inhibitory  fibres  for  the  heart.  In  connection  with  this  organ  the  vagus  also 
contains  fibres  belonging  to  the  depressor  system.  (IV.)  It  influences  secretion  in 
the  stomach,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  any  action  on  the  renal  secretion. 
(V.)  It  influences  the  production  of  glycogen  in  the  liver. 

10.  The  Spinal  Accessory.— This  nerve  springs  from  nuclei  in 
the  medulla  ohUmgata  and  also  from  the  spinal  cord  by  six  or  eight  roots 
from  the  anterior  horn,  extending  as  low  down  as  the  5th  pair  of  cer- 
vical nerves.  It  is  motor.  Its  external  branch,  derived  from  the  cord, 
supplies  the  sterno-detdo^mastoidevs  along  with  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus ;  its  internal  branch,  springing  from  the  medtUla  oblongata^  gives 
motor  fibres  to  the  vagus  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  through 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  In  phonation,  this  nerve  acts,  by  its  internal 
branch,  chiefly  upon  the  glottis, — the  organ  producing  sound  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  in  a  state  of  tension,  whilst  through  its  external 
branch,  by  regulating  the  action  of  the  stemo-mastoideus  and  trapezius^  it 
controls  the  amount  of  air  expelled  during  the  emission  of  sound.  It 
also  supplies  the  vagus  with  the  inhibitory  cardiac  fibres. 

11.  The  Hypoglossal  or  Ninth  Nerve. — This  nerve  originates 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle.  It  is  distributed 
entirely  to  muscles :  these  are  the  hyo-ghssus^  stylo-glossus,  genio-glossus, 
UngucUis ;  and  by  its  descending  branch,  along  with  the  parts  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  cervical  nerves  with  which  it  is  united,  to  the  tiiyro- 
hyoideus,  stemo-hyoideus,  stemo-thyroideus,  and  omo-hyoideus  muscles.  At 
its  root,  it  is  entirely  motor.  Irritation  of  the  root  does  not  cause  pain ; 
but  when  applied  to  the  branches  of  the  nerve  it  may  do  so,  probably 
owing  to  anastomoses  with  sensory  nerves.      Section  paralyses  the 
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muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  renders  articulation  in  speech,  and  the  first 
act  of  deglutition,  difficult.  In  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal,  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  turned  towards  the  paralysed  side. 


Chap,  m.— FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVES. 

The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  consist  of  two  kinds— (1)  of 
grey  or  gelatinous  fibres,  destitute  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann ; 
and  (2)  of  medullated  fibres  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres.  The  grey  fibres  originate  in  the  ganglia  so  prevalent 
in  the  sympathetic  system,  whilst  the  medullated  fibres  come  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.  Gaskell  has  shown  that  medullated  fibres  in 
passing  through  ganglia  lose  the  white  substance,  and  issue  as  non- 
medullated  fibres.  The  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  consists  of  a 
chain  of  swellings  or  ganglia,  connected  by  intermediate  cords  of  grey 
nerve  fibres,  and  extending  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  coccyx.  On  this  part  of 
the  nerve  24  ganglia  are  placed  on  each  side.  This  trunk,  as  it 
passes  along  the  spine,  is  connected  with  the  spinal  nerves,  the  con- 
necting fibres  being  of  the  two  kinds  already  described.  The  grey 
fibres  dominate  in  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  medullated  in  the 
cerebro-spinal,  and  these  two  elements  are  mixed  in  various  proportions 
in  both  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  nervous  system.  At  their  lower 
extremities,  the  main  trunks  of  opposite  sides  generally  unite  in  the 
middle  line ;  and  at  the  upper  ends  each  tnmk,  after  being  connected 
with  the  8th  and  9th  cranial  nerves,  extends  to  the  cranium, 
passes  into  that  cavity  along  with  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  situations,  comes  into  connection  with  all  the 
remaining  cranial  nerves,  except  the  olfactory,  auditory,  and  optic. 
This  conjunction  may  be  effected,  directly,  as  with  the  4th,  6th, 
and  9th  nerves;  or  through  a  ganglion,  as  the  ophthalmic^  with  the 
3rd  and  5th;  the  spheno-palaiine,  otk,  and  submaxillary,  with  the  5th 
and  7th,  or  facial;  the  geniculatey  with  the  7th  or  facial;  the 
jugular^  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  and  with  the  vagus,  through  one 
of  its  own  ganglia.  On  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  distributed  to 
the  viscera  numerous  ganglia,  or  plexuses  in  which  ganglia  exist,  are 
met  with,  and  frequently  there  is  a  plexus  following  the  course  of  each 
vessel. 

Certain  of  the  results  obtained  by  cutting  or  irritating  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  have  been  stated  in  describing  the  innervation  of  the  heart, 
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stomach,  etc.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  sympathetic  is  cut  in  the 
neck,  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  both  superficial  and  deep,  on 
the  affected  side,  an  increased  supply  of  blood,  elevation  of  temperature, 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  an  increase  of  all  the  secretions,  as  shown 
by  sweating  and  the  secretion  of  tears.  These  results  were  first  re- 
vealed by  Petit  in  1727,  and  afterwards  discussed  by  Dupuy  in  1816, 
by  Brachet  in  1837,  and  by  John  Reid  in  1838;  but  it  was  not  until 
1852  that  their  significance  was  shown,  their  cause  accounted  for,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  increase  of  temperature  was  made,  by  Claude 
Bernard.  Soon  afterwards,  Brown-S^quard  demonstrated  that  irritation 
of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  divided  nerve  was  followed  by  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  these  effects,  thus  completing  the  experimental  demon- 
stration of  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  on  vessels.  These  investi- 
gations led  to  the  recognition  of  the  sympathetic  as  the  nerve  supplying 
the  contractile  coats  of  vessels,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  partial  contraction. 
Cut  the  nerve,  and  the  vessels  dilate;  stimulate  the  end  next  the 
vessels,  and  they  contract.  Such  nerves  are  known  as  vasa-motor,  or 
constrictor  nerves  of  the  vessel  (see  p.  291). 

(a)  The  vaso-motor  fibres  of  the  head  are  supplied  by  the  oervical  portion  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  originate  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  proceeding  from  it 
by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  nerves.  The  motor 
fibres  supplying  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris  also  originate  in  the  same  region,  so 
that  section  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  paralyses  these  fibres,  the  result  being 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  from  the  influence  of  the  Srd  nerve,  supplying  the 
circular  fibres,  being  unopposed. 

(6)  The  vaso-motors  of  the  upper  lirhbs  and  of  the  thorax  come — (1)  from  the 
inferior  cervical  and  superior  thoracic  ganglia,  and  (2)  from  the  cord,  by  communi- 
cating branches  between  the  3rd  and  7th  dorsal  vertebras. 

(c)  The  vaso-motors  of  the  loioer  limbs  come  from  the  cord  through  the  sciatic  and 
crural  nerves ;  whilst  those  of  the  pelvic  organs  are  derived  from  the  abdominal 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

{d)  The  vaso-motors  of  the  ahdominaZ  viscera  exist  chiefly  in  the  splanchnic 
nerves ;  but  some  fibres  supplying  the  stomach  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
pneumogastric 

The  Functions  of  the  Splanchnic  Nerves. — These  nerves,  three  in  number — ^the 
greater,  the  less,  and  the  smallest — arise  in  man  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic,  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  (greater),  lOth  and  11th  (the  less),  and 
12th  (smallest)  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  The  first  two  supply  the 
stomach,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  intestines ;  whilst  the  second  and  the  third 
disappear  in  the  plexus  passing  to  the  kidneys.  When  exposed  and  divided  in  the 
lower  animals,  the  abdominal  viscera  become  engorged  with  blood — there  is  con- 
sequently greatly  diminished  blood  pressure  in  other  portions  of  the  circulation. 
Irritation  of  the  distal  end  causes  contraction  of  vessels  and  an  elevation  of  blood 
pressure  generally.  The  splanchnics  are  thus  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the 
abdominal  viscera ;  but  it  is  likely  they  also  contain  fibres  which  influence  secre- 
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tion.    Irritation  of  the  nenres  inhibits  or  restrains  intestinal  movements.    (See 
p.  104.) 

The  Vaso-Motor  Fibres  of  the  Extremities. — ^These  are  contained  in  the  ordinary 
nerroQS  tronks.  Section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of 
the  affected  limb  and  swelling.  A  similar  effect  has  been  seen  in  the  limbs  of  man 
doring  paralysis  from  the  influence  of  extreme  cold. 

Relation  of  the  Vaso-motor  Filaments  to  the  Cerebro- 
spinal System. — In  1832,  Nasse  showed  that  there  was  an  elevation 
of  temperature  in  the  limbs  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  in 
1852,  Brown-S6qaard  discovered  that  section  of  one  half  of  the  cord,  in 
the  dorsal  region,  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
opposite  posterior  extremity.  The  rise  in  temperature  is  coincident 
with  an  increase  in  the  calibre  of  the  vessels.  On  stimulating  the  distal 
end  of  the  cord,  the  vessels  contract  and  the  temperature  falls.  These 
facts  indicate  that  at  least  a  portion  of  vaso-motor  filaments  comes  from 
the  cord,  and  the  next  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  do  they  come  from 
several  segments,  or  from  one  more  than  another)  Here  there  are 
great  differences  of  opinion  among  observers.  Some  think  that  vaso- 
motor centres  are  scattered  throughout  the  cord ;  whilst  others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  chief  centre  at  all  events  is  in  the  medulla  obUmgata^  as 
stated  at  p.  291.  The  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  experiments  of 
Ludwig  and  Owsjannikow,  which  show  that  when  a  particular  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  severed,  there  is  at  once  a  dilatation  of  the 
smaller  vessels  throughout  the  body,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  pressure 
in  the  larger  vessels. 


II. 
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SECTION  XII. 

TEEMINAL  ORGANS  AND  THE  SENSES. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS. 

By  a  sensory  impression  is  understood  the  effect  produced  by  the 
action  of  excitants  on  an  organ  of  sense.  The  perception  of  the  impres- 
sion, and  its  reproduction  as  a  mental  image,  are  psychical  acts. 

The  various  kinds  of  sensory  impressions  are  (1)  touch ;  (2)  taste ; 
(3)  smell ;  (4)  vision ;  and  (5)  hearing.  All  of  these  are  produced  by  a 
process  which  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  action  of  an  external  stimulus 
on  a  terminal  organ  connected  with  the  fibres  forming  the  nerve  of  special 
sense ;  (2)  transmission  along  the  nerve  of  a  change  termed  the  nerve 
current ;  and  (3)  the  reception  of  the  impression  in  the  brain,  the  result 
being  a  consciousness  of  the  impression,  that  is  to  say,  a  sensation. 

Chap  L— MECHANISM  OF  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS. 

The  essential  conditions  are  (1)  a  terminal  apparaius,  for  the  reception 
of  the  excitant ;  (2)  a  nerve,  for  conducting  impressions  to  the  brain ; 
and  (3)  a  brain,  or  ceniral  ganglion,  for  the  reception  of  these  impres- 
sions. We  may  regard  the  nerve  as  a  conductor.  It  is  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  terminal  organ  and  the  ganglion.  Such  nerves  are 
known  as  nerves  of  special  sensation,  because  the  impressions  conducted  by 
them  are  always  interpreted  by  the  mind  in  a  particular  way.  The  doc- 
trine that  irritations  of  nerves  of  special  sense  always  cause  sensations 
of  the  same  kind  was  first  advanced  by  Johannes  Miiller,  and  is  termed 
Miiller^s  law  of  the  specific  energy  of  sensory  nerves.  Thus,  the  auditory 
nerve  may  be  stimulated  by  various  excitants,  such  as  pressure,  or  cut- 
ting, or  by  its  normal  stimulus  from  the  terminal  organ  in  the  ear ;  but 
when  the  impression  reaches  the  brain,  it  always  gives  rise  to  a  sensar 
tion  of  sound.  This  fact^  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve  are  necessarily  different  from  those  of  any  other  nerve ; 
but  only  that  the  central  mechanism  so  acts  as  to  produce  this  particular 
kind  of  sensation.  Such  nerves  are  not  capable  of  being  excited  directly 
by  the  stimulus  which  acts  upon  their  terminal  organ.  For  example, 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  are  insensible  to  the  action  of  lights  and 
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those  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  sound.  A  terminal  organ  is  reqtdred' to 
receive  the  outer  stimulus,  and  to  excite  the  conducting  filaments  of  the 
nerve.  Each  organ  of  sense  has  a  terminal  apparatus  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  a  special  kind  of  stimulus.  The  retina  is  adapted  for  the 
action  of  light,  the  vibratory  apparatus  in  the  ear  for  the  motions  of 
sound,  and  the  modified  epithelial  structures  on  the  tongue  and  in  the 
nose  for  the  specific  action  of  soluble  substances  and  odoriferous  particles. 

A  sensory  transmission  does  not  pass  directly  to  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, the  seat  of  conscious  perceptions;  but  there  is  a  recipient 
centre,  which  in  the  first  instance  receives  these  impressions,  and  which 
may  or  may  not  transmit  them  to  the  perceptive  centre.  This  arrange- 
ment is  most  evident  in  connection  with  the  mechanism  of  vision,  where 
we  find  the  corpora  quadrigemina  interposed  between  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  the  optic  tracts.  These  may  be  regarded  as  centres  for  the 
reception  of  impressions  transmitted  by  the  optic  fibres  from  the 
retina.  As  the  physical  stimulus  acting  on  the  retina  is  a  mode  of 
motion  in  the  form  of  waves  of  light,  it  is  evident  that  its  action  will  be 
intermittent,  and  that  these  intermittent  impulses,  following  each  other 
with  great  rapidity,  will  be  transmitted  along  the  optic  fibres.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  such  impulses  may  be  fused  together  in  the  recep- 
tive centre,  and  transmitted  sA  a  whole  to  the  cerebrum.  The  corpora 
quadrigemina  may  act  in  some  such  way,  and  luminous  effects  may  be 
stored  up  in  these  organs,  ready  to  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  This 
view  might  account  for  the  vividness  of  ocular  illusions  experienced 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  Indian  hemp  or  felt  by  the  insane.  To  a 
mind  thus  receiving  old  impressions  which  had  long  remained  latent, 
the  sensations  would  have  all  the  vividness  of  reality,  and  would  be  just 
as  truly  referred  to  the  outer  world  as  if  they  had  been  immediately 
caused  by  the  direct  action  of  light  on  the  retina,  or  of  waves  of  sound 
on  the  ear,  because  they  reached  the  perceptive  centre  along  the  same  channels. 

Such  subsidiary  cerebral  centres  also  no  doubt  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
linking  the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  impressions  they  produce,  with 
motor  phenomena.  Facts  bearing  upon  this  question  have  already  been 
alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (see  p.  512). 

Chap  II.— TIME  IN  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  sensory  impressions, 
and  nervous  phenomena  of  a  kindred  nature,  occurring  in  terminal 
organs  and  in  nerve  centres,  involve  expenditure  of  time.  Various 
methods  have  been  adopted  to  determine  the  time  with  accuracy. 
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The  most  convenieat^  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  a  chronograph  made  by  Eftnig. 
It  consists  of  a  large  tuning  fork  vibrating  200  periods  per  second.  This  is  placed 
in  an  upright  position,  and  is  kept  in  constant  vibration  by  an  electro-magnet  placed 
on  the  outer  side  of  each  limb.  In  front  of  a  marker  placed  on  one  of  the  limbs  of 
the  recording  tuning  fork,  a  thin  strip  of  blackened  paper  is  drawn  vertically  over  a 
pulley.  On  each  side  of  the  tuning  fork  there  is  an  electro-magnetic  marker  or 
signal,  also  arranged  to  record  their  movements  on  the  atrip  of  blackened  paper. 
One  of  these  electro-magnetic  markers,  A,  is  placed  in  a  circuit,  in  which  also  is 
interposed  an  apparatus,  say,  for  giving  a  shock,  or  producing  a  sound  or  a  flash  of 
light,  so  that  when  a  key  is  closed,  and  the  current  established,  the  stimulus  ia 
produced,  and  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  is  recorded  on  the  strip  of  blackened 
paper.  The  other  electro-magnetic  maiiLer,  6,  is  also  in  a  circuit  in  which  a 
key  is  interposed,  so  that,  by  closing  the  key  and  establishing  the  current,  an 
obaerver  of  the  event  produced  by  A  records  the  instant  of  producing  it  on  the 
blackened  paper.  When  the  apparatus  has*  been  arranged,  the  band  of  smoked 
paper  is  rolled  rapidly  in  front  of  the  markers  by  a  weight  being  allowed  to  fall  to 
the  ground ;  the  key  is  closed,  the  observer  feels  the  shock  (or  perceives  the  pheno- 
menon— say  a  flash  of  light  or  a  sound),  closes  the  key,  and  the  time  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  recorded  on  the  pi^er,  as  shown  in  Fig.  289.     (See  also  p.  470.) 


It  is  evident  that  an  interval  of  time  must 
elapse  between  the  moment  the  shock  is  given  and 
the  moment  the  observer  signals  that  he  felt  it. 
Suppose  in  the  tracing  shown  in  Fig.  289,  that 
time  is  recorded  by  the  fork's  vibrations  in  the 
line  C;  that  the  instant  the  shock  was  given  is  in- 
dicated by  the  line  A  being  drawn  inwards  by  the 
electro-magnetic  signal  at  a,  and  that  the  instant 
the  impression  is  recorded  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
flection of  the  line  J5  at  6;  the  interval  of  time  l»- 
tween  the  moment  of  the  stimulus  and  the  moment 
of  signalling  that  it  was  felt  is  shown  by  the  length 
of  the  line  a  b,  found  by  drawing  the  dotted  hori- 
zontal lines.  By  counting  the  number  of  the  fork's 
vibrations  in  that  distance,  the  time  may  be  ascer- 
tained ;  thus,  in  the  diagram,  ^^  sec  =  ^^.  Dur- 
ing the  time  so  registered  various  phenomena 
occur.  The  shock  irritates  sensory  structures  in 
the  skin  of  the  hand.  The  influence  so  excited 
travels  along  the  sensory  nerves  with  a  certain 
velocity,  there  is  a  distribution  of  nervous  im- 
pulses to  various  centres,  sensation  and  perception 
occur  in  the  brain ;  then  follows  a  volitional  im- 
pulse, an  impression  travels  along  the  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles  of 


Tracing    ob- 
dhronograph. 
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the  arm,  and,  finally,  time  is  occupied  by  the  contractions  of  those 
muscles.  The  time  occupied  in  the  brain  by  the  transformation  of  the 
sensory  into  the  motor  impulse  is  termed  psychophysical  time. 

The  sense  organs  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  number  of  separate 
excitations  they  can  receive  in  a  second,  each  excitation  causing  a  sen- 
sation. This  question  may  be  determined  by  observing  when  the 
number  of  excitations  becomes  so  great  that  the  separate  sensations  are 
fused  into  one.  Thus,  for  the  skin.  Yon  Wittich  found  that  the  sensa- 
tion was  not  uniform  even  when  1,000  separate  excitations  of  the  skin 
were  made  per  second  The  noises  of  two  electric  sparks  have  been 
heard  by  the  ear  when  they  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  -00205 
sec,  that  is  about  500  per  sec.  could  be  observed.  Mach  reduces  the 
interval  to  even  less  than  ^^^th  sec.  As  to  sensations  of  light,  if  two 
images  of  electric  sparks  are  allowed  to  Mi  'Oil  mm.  apart  on  the 
retina,  at  an  interval  of  *044  sec.,  it  can  be  told  which  occurs  first 
Again,  if  one  stimulus  strikes  the  fovea  centralis  and  the  other  a  point 
6  mm.  off,  the  interval  for  distinct  perception  is  increased  to  -076  sec 
This  fact  is  summed  up  in  Talbofs  law  as  follows :— If  any  point  of  the 
retina  is  periodically  excited  with  light  of  a  given  intensity,  for  a  given 
time  a,  and  left  unexcited  for  a  given  time  b,  then  if  a  +  6  be  less  than 
'04  sec.  the  sensation  becomes  continuous,  with  a  strength  corresponding 

a 
to  the  excitation  — r  (Fick). 
a  +  b  ^        ' 

The  time  between  the  instant  when  an  end  organ  of  sense  is  stimulated 
and  the  instant  when  motion  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  conscious  per- 
ception of  the  stimulus  is  termed  the  readion  time.  Taking  the  average 
of  observations  made  by  eight  observers,  this  time,  for  light,  is  '189  sec, 
for  hearing  '146,  and  for  touch  "146.  Von  Wittich  and  others  found 
for  taste  about  -16.  Thus  the  reaction  time  may  be  as  short  as  '1  sec, 
while  it  rarely  is  as  much  as  '2  sec  With  the  weakest  stimulations, 
the  reaction  time  for  the  different  senses  approximates.  Very  strong 
stimulations  diminish  the  reaction  time.  It  is  also  diminished  by 
expectation  of  the  stimulus  being  applied,  but  if  the  quality  of  the 
stimulus  is  known  while  its  intensity  is  unknown,  the  reaction  time  is 
increased.  Thus  the  reaction  time  for  a  feeble  sound  intercalated  in  a 
series  of  loud  sounds  may  reach  -4  to  '5  sec 

When  the  clear  discernment  of  perceived  objects  is  involved  in  the 
mental  process,  a  certain  time  is  required.  Thus  time  is  necessary  for 
the  discernment  of  a  colour  and  for  deciding  in  what  part  of  the  visual 
field  it  is  located.  This  time  may  be  termed  percqfiion  time.  It  varies 
from  Oil  to  024  sec    It  is  a  little  less,  as  regards  touch,  for  the  dorsal 
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aspect  of  the  limbs  than  for  the  palmar  aspect;  it  is  shortened  for  a  tone 
of  high  pitch  as  compared  with  one  of  low  pitch ;  it  is  very  short  for 
localising  the  direction  of  a  spark  by  direct  vision  ('006  to  "029  sec.) ; 
it  is  much  increased  when  numerous  objects  require  to  be  discrimin- 
ated. Mendenhall  found  the  time  required  to  decide  between  red  and 
wMte  to  be  '443  sec.,  and  to  decide  between  a  triangle  and  a  circle,  '494 
sec.,  and  S.  P.  Langley  found  in  1,000  observations  of  the  disappearance 
of  a  very  faint  light  (20  times  brighter  than  the  faintest  perceptible), 
•607  sec  Distinct  vision  therefore  requires  -5  sec.  with  faint  light,  and 
with  ordinary  brightness  '25  sec.  Lastly,  if  an  effort  of  will  takes  place, 
as  when  it  is  resolved  that  if  two  stimuli  of  an  organ  of  sense  follow 
each  other,  only  one  shall  be  signalled  and  not  the  other,  what  is  termed 
wiU  time  is  required.  In  10  persons,  Merkel  found  this  to  amount  to 
*024  to  -155  sec.  Kollert  found  that  the  sensitiveness  to  minute  intervals 
of  time  varies  for  different  persons  from  '7  to  *8  sec.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  appreciation  of  a  short  time  made  the  next  longer  and  vice  versd^ 
In  all  the  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena,  practice  and  attention 
diminish  psycho-physical  time  while  fatigue  increases  it. 


Chap.  m.—PSYCHICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS. 

1.  Relation  between  the  Stimulus  and  the  Impression. — 
The  stimuli  which  act  on  our  sense  organs  are  movements.  Thus, 
light  is  caused  by  vibrations  of  ether,  sound  by  movements  of  the  air, 
and  touch  is  due  to  variations  of  pressure  caused  by  oscillations.  In 
all  periodic  movements  of  the  character  of  wave  motion,  three  points  are 
to  be  noted :  (1)  the  length  of  the  wave,  determining  the  number  of 
waves  in  a  unit  of  time,  affecting  the  pitch;  (2)  the  amplitude  of  the 
wave,  afi[ecting  the  intensity  of  the  impression ;  and  (3)  the  form  of  the 
wave  which  influences  the  quality  of  the  sensation. 

2.  Relation  between  the  Stimulus  and  the  Sensation. — 
(1)  Intensity  of  Sensation, — Suppose  a  mode  of  energy,  such  as  sound 
or  light,  to  act  on  a  terminal  organ,  the  stimulus  may  be  so  weak  as  to 
produce  no  sensation ;  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  to  a 
certain  point,  a  very  feeble  sensation  may  be  experienced — that  is  to 
say,  9,. lower  limit  {or  threslicld)  of  exdiation  has  been  reached.  On  further 
increasing  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sensation  is  also  increased,  according  to  a  law  which  has  been 
thus  formulated  in  general  terms  by  Weber  {Weber's  law):  When  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  ascends  in  geometrical  proportion,  the  strength 
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of  the  sensation  increases  in  arithmetical  proportion.  This  law  may 
be  expressed  in  another  way.  The  intensUy  of  a  sensation  depends  on 
two  conditions :  (1)  the  intensity  of  the  excitation,  and  (2)  the  degree 
of  excitability  of  the  sensitive  organ  at  the  moment  of  excitation.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  does  not  increase 
proportionately  to  the  intensity  of  the  excitation.  Thus,  we  have  a 
luminous  sensation  of  a  certain  intensity  if  a  lighted  candle  is  brought 
into  a  dark  room,  but  the  introduction  of  a  second  candle  does  not 
double  the  intensity  of  the  sensation,  but  increases  it  only  to  a  slight 
extent,  whilst  a  third  candle  may  produce  no  appreciable  effect  By  vary- 
ing the  absolute  amount  of  the  stimulus,  and  noting  the  corresponding 
strength  of  the  sensation,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  stimulus  is 
doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  etc.,  the  sensation  does  not  increase  cor- 
respondingly, but  it  inci-eases  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus.  Thus,  sup- 
pose the  excitation  to  be  10,  100,  1000  times  increased,  the  sensation 
becomes  only  1,  2,  or  3  times  more  strong.  Another  illustration  may 
be  given.     Let  L  equal  the  intensity  of  light  in  ^  of  a  white  field,  and 

Y^  the  smallest  amount  of  stimulus  added  to  L  that  will  be  observed 
— ^thon  L  +  Y7wv  =  the  intensity  of  the  other  half  of  the  field.  Let  s  = 
sensation  of  L ;  s  + «  =  the  sensation  caused  by  L  +  ^nA  >  ^  ^^^g  ^^^ 
least  observed  difference.     Then  L  =  8 ;  l  +  jjr^:  or  -v^  l  «  s  +  « ; 

J51l+  lOO^  or  -_        L  =  s  +  «  +  s,  and  so  on.     That  is,  if  5  is  of  the 

1  AA  *^^  *^^ 

same  magnitude,  then  L  must  be  multiplied  by  the  same  magnitude 
(Ladd). 

In  sensory  impressions  we  have :  (1)  a  minimum  of  excitation,  that  is, 
the  smallest  excitation  capable  of  producing  a  sensation;  (2)  a  maximum 
of  excitation,  beyond  which  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  stimulus 
augments  the  intensity  of  the  sensation;  (3)  a  constant  proportion  or 
ratio  between  the  intensity  of  the  excitant  and  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation,  which  governs  sensory  impressions  between  the  lower  and  the 
upper  limits   {Fechner^s  law)A     The  constant  ratios  for  each  sensa- 

1  Feohner's  law  is  as  follows :  Let  s  =  znagnitade  of  sensation  oaosed  by  stunning 
Z  and  As,  the  smallest  perceptible  difference  caused  by  increase  of  stimnlns=  AZ. 
Let  0  be  a  constant,  dependent  on  values  of  s  and  2.  Then  As  =  -^.  Let  it  be 
assumed  that  As  is  constant  whatever  values  for  s  and  A2  are  assumed,  th^n 
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tion  also  express  the  least  percqptible  differenjce  between  two  sensations. 
Thus,  if  the  addition  of  n  to  stimulus  s,  is  the  smallest  that  will 
cause  a  change  in  the  mental  state  x^  so  that  it  passes  into  t!^ 
greater  in  quantity  of  sensation  than  x^  then  of  -x  =  ^  the  least  per- 
ceptible difference.  Suppose,  with  the  eyes  blindfolded,  a  weight  of 
10  grms.  is  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  there  is  a  sensa- 
tion of  weight  of  a  certain  intensity ;  to  alter  this  sensation,  by  dimin- 
ishing it,  3*3  grms.  will  have  to  be  removed  before  a  difference  is 
perceptible,  or,  by  increasing  it,  3  3  grms.  must  be  added  to  it.  Again, 
with  100  grms.,  33*3  grms.,  and  with  1000  grms,  333*3  grms.  must  be 
added  before  appreciable  differences  will  be  observed — that  is  to  say, 
the  added  or  subtracted  weight  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 3  with  the 
primitive  weight.  The  ratio  1:3  =  the  constant  jproportion.  The  con- 
stant proportion  for  each  sense  is : — Tactile  sensations,  1:3;  sensa- 
tions of  temperature.  1:3;  auditory  sensations,  1:3;  muscular  sen- 
sations, 6  :  100  ;  visual  sensations,  1  :  100. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  minimum  of  exdiaiion  for  the 
different  senses : — 

Sensation  of  touch :  pressure  of  -002  grm.  to  '05  grm.    (Aubert,) 

Sensation  of  temperature ;  |  of  a  degree  C,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  being 
about  18-4'C.    (Weber.) 

Sensation  of  movement:  shortening,  to  the  extent  of  '044  mm.,  of  the  intenal 
rectus  of  the  eye.    ( Wundt.) 

Sensation  of  sound:  a  ball  of  pith,  1  milligramme  in  weight,  falling  1  mm.  in 
height,  upon  a  glass  plate,  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  91  mm.  from  the 
ear.  (Schafhautl,)  The  compression  of  the  air  at  the  end  of  an  organ  pipe  of 
181  yibs.  per  sec.  has  been  measured.  The  ear  is  affected  by  vibrationB  of 
molecules  of  the  air  not  more  in  amplitude  than  *00004  mm.  at  the  ear,  or  *1 
of  the  waye  length  of  green  light,  and  the  energy  of  such  a  vibration  on  the 
drum-head  is  not  more  than  j^^  billionth  kilogrammetre,  or  j^th  of  that  done 
upon  the  same  surface  of  the  pupil  by  a  single  candle  at  the  same  distance. 
{Boltzmann  and  Tifpler,) 

Sensation  of  light :  an  intensity  of  light  about  800  times  more  feeble  than  that  of 
the  full  moon.  {Aubert,)  As  we  can  look  at  the  sun  for  -5  sec.,  the  eye  can 
perceive  lights  whose  intensities  vary  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  (lO)'^.  It  has  also  bees 
ascertained  that  the  vis  viva  of  the  light  waves,  whose  length  is  '75  /t,  when 
arrested  by  the  retina,  represents  work  done  in  giving  rise  to  a  sensation  of 
crimson  of  *001  of  an  erg,  while  green  can  be  caused  by  '000,000,01  of  an  eig 
(fi.  P.  Langley.)  

<2s  =  C-^,and  by  integration  s  =  c  log.  Z.  If  two  sensations  are  different,  then 
8  -  s'  =  G  (log.  2  -  log.  2'),  or  the  difference  in  the  ttUensUy  qf  two  sensations  is  pro- 
portional to  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of  the  magnitudes  of  their  stimulL  (For  a 
criticism  of  the  bearing  of  Fechner's  law,  and  the  speculations  based  by  him 
thereon,  see  Ladd*s  Elements  qf  Physiological  Psychology,  chap,  v.) 
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Smaalum  of  taste:  1  of  salt  in  436  of  water,  1  of  sulphiirio  aoid  in  100,000  of 

water,  1  of  extract  of  aloes  in  900,000  of  water,  and  1  of  sulphate  of  qoinine 

in  1,000,000  of  water.    ( VaUntin. ) 
Senaalian  of  smell :  1  of  bromine  in  200,000  of  air,  1  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 

1,700,000  of  air,  and  goolooo*^  ^^  ^  milligramme  of  alcoholic  extract  of 

musk.    ( VaJUmtin,) 

3.  Quality  of  Sensation. — ^We  assign  different  qualities  either  to 
sensations  of  different  senses,  or  to  sensations  of  the  same  sense  caused  by 
different  forms  of  excitation.  Thus  the  quality  of  an  auditory,  is 
different  from  that  of  a  visual,  sensation,  and  the  quality  of  the  sound 
of  a  piano  is  different  from  that  of  the  human  voice.  The  contrast 
between  auditory  and  luminous  impressions,  as  regards  their  respective 
excitants,  is  striking.  Both  are  caused  by  movements,  but  the  lowest 
sound  audible  as  a  musical  tone  is  caused  by  16  vibrations  per  sec. ; 
the  highest  sound  audible  to  the  ear  by  46,000  ;  while  the  sensation  of 
red  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  corresponds  to  450,000,000,000,000 
(450  billions),  and  that  of  violet  at  the  other  end  to  785  billions  of 
vibrations  per  sec.  Sensations  of  temperature  are  caused  by  vibrations 
which  come  in  far  above  the  range  of  audible  sounds,  and  approach,  and 
blend  with,  the  lower  limits  of  those  causing  luminous  impressions.  It 
is  not  possible  to  make  definite  statements  as  to  the  molecular  move- 
ments causing  touch,  taste,  and  smell. 

4.  Objectivity  of  Sensory  Impressions. — ^When  a  nervous  im- 
pression from  a  terminal  organ  reaches  the  brain,  it  excites  in  it  changes 
which  result  in  a  sensation  ;  and  if  the  sensation  is  referred  to  some  cause 
outside  of  the  body,  there  arises  what  may  be  termed  an  idea.  The  link 
between  the  sensation,  considered  in  its  simplest  form,  and  the  idea,  may 
be  spoken  of  as  a  perception,  Begardiug  the  mechanism  of  these  processes 
we  know  nothing.  They  may  all  result  from  the  same  kind  of  nervous 
activity,  but  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  or  they  may  be  related  to 
broader  areas  of  grey  matter.  Thus  a  feeble  stimulus  may  produce 
such  actions  as  result  in  mere  sensation ;  a  strong  stimulus  may  cause 
perception ;  whilst  a  third  may  result  in  an  idea  of  the  cause  of  the 
stimulus.  The  term  sensation  has  been  applied  to  very  different  condi- 
tions 3  we  need  a  word  which  will  express  that  lower  form  of  nervous 
activity  which  results  in  automatic  movements,  or  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  associated  with  conscious  perception. 

Sensations  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  to  a  feebler  extent,  of  smell,  are 
projected  into  the  external  world,  whilst  those  of  touch  and  taste  are 
referred  to  the  periphery  of  the  body.  Sometimes  exciting  causes 
operate  in  the  organ  itself,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  sensations,  which  are 
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referred  to  the  exterior.  Such  are  the  dots  sometimes  seen  dancing 
before  the  eye,  and  the  blowing,  buzzing,  and  ringing  sounds  which  dis- 
tress the  ear  during  disease.  The  projection  of  visual  and  auditory 
sensations  is  due  to  reasoning  processes  by  which  phenomena  are  con- 
nected with  their  causes.  The  organic  effects  of  such  processes  are 
accumulated  by  hereditary  transmission. 

The  five  senses  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  depending 
on  fine  moleeula/r  movements,  similar  to  those  concerned  in  chemical 
action,  namely,  taste,  smell,  and  vision;  and  (2)  those  depending  on 
variations  of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  terminal  organ,  namely,  touch 
and  hearing.  We  will  adopt  this  classification.  In  addition  to  the  five 
senses,  we  have  internal  sensations  or  general  feelings,  such  as  the  sen- 
sations of  pain,  of  tickling,  shuddering,  nausea,  voluptuousness,  hunger, 
thirst,  fatigue,  breathing  of  pure  fresh  air,  etc.  These  latter  indicate 
states  of  our  own  body  as  distinguished  from  phenomena  in  the  outer 
world,  and  are  due  to  vague  impressions  reaching  the  brain  frx>m  the 
mucous  membranes  and  possibly  from  the  tissues. 

A.— The  Sense  of  Taste. 

The  tongue  is  the  organ  of  taste,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  probably  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces, 
are  endowed  with  gustatory  sensibility  to  a  feeble  extent.  The  nerves 
connected  with  this  sense  are  (1)  the  glosso-pharyngeal  supplied  to  the 
posterior  third ;  (2)  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  distributed  to  the 
anterior  two-thirds ;  and  (3),  according  to  some  authorities,  filaments  in 
the  chorda  iympani.  These  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  papillae  on  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties — ^the  simple  or 
filiform,  the  frmgiform,  and  the  circumvallate  (p.  45). 

1.  Structure  of  the  Taste  Organs.— The  terminal  branches  of  the 
glosso-phar3aigeal  nerve  contain  both  medullated  and  non-meduUated 
fibres.  The  medullated  anastomose  and  ramify  in  the  connective  tissue, 
terminating  in  end  hMs,  while  the  non-medullated  ].ienetrate  the  epithelial 
layer  and,  after  forming  a  network,  either  end  free,  or  in  special  terminal 
organs,  the  taste  buds  or  taste  goblets  (Figs.  290  and  291).  These  are  oval 
bodies,  80  fi  long  by  40  fi  broad,  embedded  in  the  epithelial  layer. 
Their  bases  rest  on  the  tunica  propria  and  their  upper  end  passes  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  epithelium.  The  end  next  the  surface  shows  a 
minute,  funnel-shaped  opening,  termed  the  taste  pore.  Each  taste  body 
is  formed  of  two  kinds  of  elongated  epithelial  cells,  one  equal  in  breadth 
from  end  to  end,  something  like  the  staves  of  a  cask,  and  the  other, 
smaller,  and  narrow,  or  bifurcated  at  the  basal  end,  while  the  outer  end 
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is  a  fine  pointed  filament.  The  outer  cells,  forming  the  chief  part  of 
the  goblet,  and  termed  cover  cells,  servo  as  supporting  structures  to  the 
taste  cells  which  are  the  proper  sensory  epithelia.  The  taste  cells  are 
narrow  and  slightly  thickened  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  nucleus. 


rec^    !T-:^ 


BpithBlium.      /  B 


Tunica  propria. 


f" 


V- 


Fio.  '290. — From  a  vertical  section  through  a  cir- 
cumvallate  papilla  of  a  monkey  (Hypale).  x  240  d. 
1ft,  free-ending  nerve  fibres;  n'  nerve  fibres  passing 
into  taste  goblet ;  pz,  taste  cells;  (£z,  cells  forming 
goblet;  p,  taste  pore.  (Method  No.  92,  Appendix). 


J 


Pio.  291.— Prom  a  vertical  section 
through  the  papilla/oliata  of  a  rabbit. 
X  560  d.  ff,  taste  goblet;  «,  fine  ends 
of  taste  cells;  p,  taste  pore.  (Method 
Ko.  98,  Appendix). 


The  upper  half,  above  the  nucleus,  is  first  cylindrical,  higher  up  conical, 
and  it  bears  on  the  free  end  a  bright  refractive  particle,  which  is  cutic- 
ular  in  nature.  The  lower  half  is  more  slender  and  shows  nodular 
swellings,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  this  part  is  connected 
with  the  nerve  endings,  although 
the  actual  connection  has  not  yet 
been  seen.  Thetastegoblets  occur 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  the  papiUcR 
drcumvdUatm^  and  in  the  second- 
ary folds  of  the  papillcefoliatoR  (Fig. 
292).  They  also  occur  in  small 
numbers  on  the  pajpUlcB  fangi- 
formeSy  on  the  soft  palate,  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  taste  bodies  are  found  in 
immense  numbers;  as  many  as 
1760  have  been  counted  on  one 

Circumvallate   papilla   in   the   ox.    j^^   m-Vertical  section  through  two  folds  of  the 

They  are  absent  in  reptiles  and  C^-^dS^^Ii??5|*tasi^^obietf^^ 
birds.     In  the  papUlce  foliatm  of  '^^l^ltC^rhl^^'^o.T^^'^^^ 
the  rabbit  there  are  from  14,000 

to  15,000  taste  bulbs,  in  the  papillsB  of  the  sheep  and  pig  9,500,  and  in 
the  ox  as  many  as  30,000.     The  proofs  that  the  taste  bulbs  are  the 
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terminal  organs  of  taate  rest  on  observations  which  have  shown :  (1) 
that  taste  is  only  experienced  when  the  sapid  substance  is  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  taste  body,  and  that  the  sense  is 
absent  or  much  weakened  in  those  areas  of  mncous  membrane  where 
these  are  deficient ;  (2)  that  they  are  most  abundant  where  the  sense  is 
most  acute ;  and  (3)  that  section  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  which 
is  known  to  be  distributed  to  the  areas  of  mucous  membrane  where 
taste  is  present,  is  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  taste  bodies.  Taste 
is  allied  to  smell ;  hence,  in  invertebrates,  organs  are  found  that  may  be 
referred  to  either  of  the  senses. 

2.  Physical  and  Physiological  Causes  of  Taste.  —  To 
excite  the  sensation,  substances  must  be  soluble  in  the  fluid  of  the 
mouth.  Insoluble  substances  give  rise  to  sensations  of  touch  or  of  tem- 
perature, but  excite  no  taste.  The  specific  mode  of  action  of  sapid  sub- 
stances is  unknown.  The  extent  of  surface  acted  on  increases  the 
massiveness  of  the  sensation,  whilst  the  intensity  is  affected  by  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  solution  of  the  sapid  substance.  If  solutions  of 
various  substances  are  gradually  diluted  with  water  until  no  taste  is 
experienced,  Valentin  found  that  the  sensations  of  taste  disappeared  in 
the  following  order — syrup,  sugar,  common  salt,  aloes,  quinine,  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  Camerer  found  that  the  taste  of  quinine  continued  although 
diluted  with  twenty  times  more  water  than  common  salt.  Von 
Vintschgau  found  that  the  time  required  to  excite  taste  after  the  sapid 
substance  was  placed  on  the  tongue  varied.  Thus  saline  matters  are 
tasted  more  rapidly  ('17  sec),  then  sweet,  acid,  and  bitter  ('258  sec). 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  activity  of  diffusion  of  the  substance. 
There  are  many  curious  examples  of  substances  of  very  different 
chemical  constitutions  having  similar  tastes.  For  example,  sugar, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  vapour  of  chloroform  have  all  a  sweetish  taste. 

Tastes  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  sweety  bitter,  salt,  sour,  and  alkaline. 
Sour  tastes  generally  characterize  acids,  the  alkalies  have  a  soap-like  taste,  salts 
vary  much,  from  the  bitter  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  the  sweet  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  alkaloids  are  usually  bitter,  and  the  higher  alcohols  are  sweet,  until  we  reach 
the  sugars. 

A  temperature  of  from  10**  to  32**  C.  is  the  most  favourable  to  the 
sense,  water  above  or  below  this  temperature  either  masking  or  tem- 
porarily paralysing  it. 

Taste  is  often  associated  with  smell,  giving  rise  to  a  sensation  of 
flavour,  and  we  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  confounding  the  one  sen- 
sation with  the  other.  Chloroform  excites  taste  alone,  whilst  garlic, 
assafoetida,  and  vanilla  excite  only  smelL    Taste  may  be  educated  to  a 
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remarkable  extent ;  and  careful  observation,  along  with  the  practice  of 
avoiding  all  substances  having  a  very  pronounced  taste  or  having  an 
irritating  effect,  enables  tea  tasters  and  wine  tasters  to  detect  slight 
differences  of  taste,  more  especially  when  combined  with  odour  so  as  to 
produce  flavour,  which  would  be  quite  inappreciable  to  an  ordinary 
palate.  As  to  the  action  of  electrical  currents  on  taste,  observers  have 
arrived  at  uncertain  results.  So  long  ago  as  1752,  Sulzer  stated 
that  a  constant  current  caused,  more  especially  at  the  moments 
of  opening  and  of  closing  the  current,  a  sensation  of  acidity  at  the 
anode  ( +  pole)  and  of  alkalinity  at  the  kathode  ( —  pole).  This 
is  due  to  electrolysis,  the  decomposition  products  exciting  the  taste 
bodies. 

Disease  of  the  tongue  causing  unnatural  dryness  may  interfere  with  taste.  Sub- 
stances circulating  in  the  blood  may  give  rise  to  subjective  sensations  of  taste.  Thus 
santonin,  morphia,  and  biliary  products  (as  in  jaundice)  cause  a  bitter  sensation 
whilst  the  sufferer  from  diabetes  is  distressed  by  a  persistent  sweetish  taste.  The 
insane  frequently  have  subjectiye  tastes,  which  are  real  to  the  patient,  and  frequently 
cause  much  distress.  In  such  cases,  the  sensation  is  excited  by  changes  in  the  taste 
centres  of  the  brain.  Bare  cases  occur  where  there  is  a  subjective  taste  not  asso- 
ciated with  insanity  nor  with  the  circulation  of  any  known  sweetish  matters  in  the 
blood,  possibly  caused  by  irritation  of  the  gustatory  nerves  or  by  changes  in  the 
nerve  centres. 


B. — Sense  of  Smell. 

The  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  the  mucous  membrane  lining  a  part 
of  the  nasal  cavities  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  olfactory  bulbs. 
Attached  to  the  side  walls  of  each 
nasal  cavity  are  two  scroll-like 
bones,  called  turbinated  bones,  which 
to  a  great  extent  divide  each  cavity 
into  three  spaces,  or  meatuses^  lying 
one  above  the  other.  The  upper- 
most two  of  these  constitute  the 
olfactory  chambers,  whilst  the  low- 
est passage  is  merely  used  for  res- 
piratory purposes, 

this  bony  framework  is   covered  by    turbinated  bone  ;  e,  meatus  ;  d.  middle  turbin- 

.   .  1.  -u       •         ated  bone ;  e,  opening  of  Eustacmian  tube ;  /,  in- 

mOlSt     mucous     membrane,    naVing  ferlor  turbinated  bone  ;^,  soft  palate.  (Urbaut- 

embedded  in  it  flat  elongated  cells  *^**^^ 

attached  to  the  ramifications  of  the  olfiEustory  nerves  (Fig.  293).     By 


rnt  VI  n  Fio.  298.— Parts  seen  by  posterior  rhinoscopy, 

1  ne   Wnole    Ot   showing  the  posterior  nares.    a,  upper  part  of 
posterior  edge  of  nasal  $eptum\   b.  superior 
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the  contact  of  certain  substances  with  these,  a  sensation  of  smell  is  pro- 
duced. 

1.  Structure  of  Olfactory  Organ. — The  portion  of  mucous  mem- 
brane connected  with  smell  is  limited  to  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
superior  meatuSy  the  middle  meatus^  and  to  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  nasal  septum.  The  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  membrane,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  sinuses,  covers  the  respiratory  passage.  The  membrane 
lining  the  movable  part  of  the  nose  is  different  in  character  from  both 
of  those  just  mentioned,  as  it  is  developed  from  an  infolding  of  the  skin. 
It  is  termed  the  vestibular  portion. 

(1)  Regio  Festibutaris, — The  mucous  membrane  consists  of  stratified 
squamous  epithelium,  covering  a  tunica  propria  bearing  papillae.  It 
contains  numerous  sebaceous  glands,  and  hair  follicles  from  which 
stiff  strong  hairs,  named  vihrisscBy  are  developed. 

(2)  Eegio  Bespirataria, — The  membrane  consists  of  stratified  cylindrical 
ciliated  epithelium  (Vol  I.  Fig.  147,  p.  301  and  p.  318),  and  a  few  goblet 
cells.  The  tunica  propria  in  the  inferior  meatus  is  4  mm.  in  thickness  and  is 
formed  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  Numerous  leucocytes  exist  in 
the  meshes,  and  in  some  places  groups  of  these  form  lymphatic  nodules. 


Epithelium. 


-  ^-  \  Periosteum  of 
I  the  Vomer. 

Fio.  294. — Vertical  soctioii  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  septum  of  man,  showing  the  regio  retpiratoria,  x  20  d. 
dy  glands,  with  duct  opening  into  funnel-shaped  depression,  t ;  a, 
artery  ;  v,  yeins.    (Method  No.  96,  Appendix.) 

Migratory  leucocytes  pass  through  the  epithelium  into  the  nasal  cavity. 
In  the  tunica  propria  we  also  find  small  racemose  glands,  some  of  the 
acini  of  which  are  serous  and  others  mucous.  The  ducts  of  these  often 
open  into  funnel-shaped  depressions  in  the  vestibular  portion.  In  the 
sinuses  the  epithelial  layer  is  thinner,  '02  mm.,  and  few  glands 
exist. 

(3)  Regio  0//ac<om.^-This  portion  has  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
contrasting  with  the  reddish  hue  of  the  other  regions.  It  consists  of 
an  epithelial  layer,  the  olfactory  epithelium,  resting  on  a  tunica  piopria. 
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Two  forms  of  cells  are  found,  (a)  The  one  (Fig.  295,  st)  is  in  the  upper 
half,  cylindrical,  and  contains  yellowish 
pigment  and  minute  granules  arranged 
in  rows  running  longitudinally.  The 
upper  or  free  border  appears  to  l>®  ./ 
covered  with  a  cuticular  layer,  accord- 
ing to  some  observers;  others  state  that 
short  stiff  cilia  exist  here,  and  others 
have  figured  what  they  regarded  as 
small  conical  drops  of  a  mucoid  sub- 
stance issuing  from  the  cell  (Fig.  295, 

S),  The  lower  half  is  narrower,  has  Fig.  295.— isolated  oells  from  re^ioo^Austoria 
.     ,       ,     -  .    .  1     .1       1  of  rabbit.     xMOd.    «i.  supporting  cells ;  «, 

indented   margins,    and    the   lower,    or  cones  of  mucus,  resembling  cilia;r,  olfactory 
,,-,  i«#»-i-ixt  r  ceUs.  Atr',  lower  process  torn  off;/,  ciliary 

attached,  end   is  forked,  the   prongs  01   oell;  &,  cells  of  Bowman's  glands.    (Method 

the  fork  anastomosing  with  those  of  ***®'^pp®" 
adjacent  cells  so  as  to  form  a  network.  These  cells  are  known  as 
supporting  celk.  They  possess  an  oval  nucleus  projecting  from  the  cell 
and  the  rows  of  nuclei,  r,  seen  in  section,  appear  as  a  narrow  zone,  the  zone 
of  oval  nuclei,  (b)  The  second  form  of  cells  (Fig.  295,  r)  have  proto- 
plasm chiefly  round  the  nucleus.  From  this  there  passes  to  the  surface 
a  narrow  cylindrical  filament, 
bearing  a  single  cUium  on  its 
free  end,  and  towards  the 
deeper  tissue  a  very  minute 
thread-like  protoplasmic  fila- 
ment may  be  traced.  These 
are  the  olfactory  cdls.  The 
round  nuclei  have  nucleoli,  and 
in  section  they  form  a  zone, 
the  zone  of  round  nuclei  (Fig. 
296,  zt).  Cells  of  intermediate 
form  exist.     We  also  find  in 

I  boundary  of  the  epithelium  and^  g\  toe  bottom  of 

•^  ^       *    ,  sections  of  the  olfactory 

1     the     connective     tissue    a   &,  bundles  of  connecti^,»    . 
^      ,  .  ,         ,        «       „       (Method  No.  97,  Appendix.) 

protoplasmic  network  of  cells, 

having  nuclei,  and  termed  hasal  cells  (Fig.  296,  5).  The  Umica  propria 
is  a  loose  feltwork,  composed  of  connective  tissue  with  a  few  elastic 
fibres,  and  in  many  animals,  in  the  cat  for  example,  the  elastic  fibres 
are  condensed  to  form  a  structureless  membrane  next  the  epithelium. 
Numerous  glands,  known  as  Bowman^ s  glands,  exist  in  the  tunica  propria. 
These  are  either  simple,  or,  as  in  man,  they  are  branched  tubes,  in 


EpitheL 


Tunica 
propria. 


Pio.  296.— Vertical  section  of  rtgio  olfojctoria  of  rabbit 
y  50  d.  zo,  zone  of  oval  nuclei ;  sr,  zone  of  round 
nuclei ;  dr,  Bowman's  glands ;  a,  duct ;  k^  the  body, 


,    .    ,  __  Bg] 

the  boundary  of  the  epithelium   ^"^^  fff    ^^  bottom  of  the   adnus ;   n,  transverse 

•^  ,       *    ,  sections  of  the  olfactory  nerve  ;  «,  veins  ;  or,  artery  ; 

and     the     connective     tissue    a   frjbimdles  of  connective   tissue   cut  transversely. 
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which  we  observe  a  duct  (Fig.  296,  a)  passing  through  the  epithelial 
Liyer,  a  body,  and  a  fundus.  The  ceUs  in  the  body  are  pigmented. 
They  are  mucous  glands.  In  the  tunka  propria  also  we  find  ramifica- 
tions of  the  olfactory  nerve.  The  larger  branches  have  sheaths  derived 
from  the  dura  nuUer^  and  they  consist  of  non-meduUated  nerve  fibres, 
splitting  up  readily  into  fibrils.  The  fibrils  proceed  in  a  curved  way 
towards  the  epithelium,  in  which  they  end  in  a  manner  not  yet  explained. 
According  to  some,  they  end  in  the  fine  filaments  of  the  olfactory  cells, 
and  according  to  others,  they  end  in  the  network  of  basal  cells,  from 
which  filaments  pass  which  are  connected  with  both  the  supporting  and 
the  olfactory  cells.  The  latter  view  favours  the  opinion  that  both  kinds 
of  cells  are  olfactory  in  function. 


Epitheliiun.  { 


Fio.  297.— Vertical  section  through  rtgio  olfaetoria  of  a  rabbit. 
X  660  d.  «,  border ;  to,  xone  of  the  oval,  sr,  sone  of  the 
round,  nuclei ;  6,  basal  cells ;  dr,  portions  of  Bowman's  glands. 
The  lower  part  of  the  duct  is  seen  on  the  right,  n,  branch  of 
olfactory  nerve.    (Method  No.  98,  Appendix.) 

From  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  emaU  arterioles  run  into 
the  deeper  strata  of  the  tunica  propria,  and  end  in  a  capillary  network  below  the 
epithelial  layer.  The  veins  are  well  developed  and  in  the  posterior  end  of  the 
inferior  meatus  they  form  a  network  so  dense  as  to  resemble  a  cavemous  or 
erectile  tissue  ^  The  lymphatics  form  a  coarse  meshwork  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
tunicapropria.  Injections  of  colouring  matter  into  the  sub-arachnoid  space  penetrate 
into  the  olfactory  region  by  the  sheaths  surrounding  the  olfactory  nerves  and 
ninning  through  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  ethmoid.  MeduUated  nerve  fibres, 
belonging  to  the  5th  {trigeminus),  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  nasal  macous  mem- 
brane. 
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The  organ  ofJacohaon,  found  well  developed  iu  herbivora,  less  so  in  carnivora, 
belongs  to  the  olfactory  region.  Between  the  ciliated  epithelial  cells  of  its  mnoons 
membrane  we  find  staff-like  cells,  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  olfactory 
filaments. 

2.  Physical  Causes  of  SmelL — Ttf  excite  smell  it  is  supposed  that 
substances  must  be  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  fine  sub- 
division, or  existing  as  vapours  or  gases.  The  fineness  of  the  particles 
is  remarkable,  because  if  the  air  conveying  an  odour  is  filtered  through 
a  tube  packed  with  cotton  wool  and  inserted  into  the  nose,  a  smell  is 
still  discernible.  This  proceeding  completely  removes  from  the  air 
organisms  less  than  the  loo^ooo^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter,  which  are  the 
causes  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation.  A  grain  or  two  of  musk  will 
scent  an  apartment  for  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  no  appreciable 
loss  of  weight  can  be  detected.  Substances  exciting  smell  are  no  doubt 
usually  gases  or  vapours.  The  olfactory  cells  are  not  affected  by  a  -75 
per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  but  water  quickly  destroys  them  and 
smell  is  lost.  The  following  gases  have  no  smell  :--Hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  water  gas,  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  formic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and  ammonia.  (It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  smell  and  the  irritant  action  of  such  a 
gas  as  ammonia.)  The  gases  exciting  smell  are  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  the  compounds  of  the  first  two  with  oxygen  and  water,  nitric 
peroxide,  vapours  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony, 
sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  almost  all  the  volatile  compounds  of 
carbon  except  those  already  mentioned,  some  compounds  of  selenium 
and  tellurium,  the  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  with 
the  above  named  elements  and  some  metals.  Chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  which  are  volatile,  and 
give  off  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  have  each  a  characteristic 
smell. 

Kamsay  has  advanced  the  theory  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  excited  by 
vibrations  of  a  lower  order  than  those  which  give  rise  to  the  sense  of 
light  or  heat,  and  he  points  out  a  series  of  important  facts  in  support 
of  this  view.  He  states  that  to  produce  the  sensation  of  smell  a  sub- 
stance must  have  a  molecular  weight  at  least  fifteen  times  that  of 
hydrogen.  For  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  marsh  gas  is  eight  (no 
smell)  ;  of  ethane,  fifteen  (faint  smell) ;  of  propane,  twenty-two  (distinct 
smell). 

Haycraft,  assuming  the  correctness  of  Bamsay's  hypothesis,  that  smell  depends 
on  the  vibratory  motion  of  odorous  particles,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
quality  of  the  sensation  depends  on  the  kind  of  vibration  producing  it.     He  haa 
11.  2o 
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also  traced  a  correspondence  between  the  character  of  the  smell  and  the  position  of 
the  body  producing  it  in  the  groups  in  which  Mendelejefi'  has  arranged  the 
elements  to  illustrate  the  periodic  law.^ 

Smell  may  be  excited  by  vibrations,  and  the  period  of  vibration  of 
the  lighter  molecules  may  be  too  rapid  to  affect  the  sense ;  at  last  a 
number  of  vibrations  is  reached  capable  of  exciting  the  sense  organ, 
and  beyond  an  upper  limit  the  sense  is  again  lost.  Graham  pointed  oat 
that  odorous  substances  are  in  general  readily  oxidized.  Tyndall  showed 
that  many  odorous  vapours  have  a  considerable  power  of  absorbing 
heat. 

Venturi,  B.  Provost,  and  Li^geois  have  studied  the  well  known  move- 
ments of  odoriferous  particles,  such  as  camphor,  etc.,  when  placed  on 
the  surface  of  water,  and  they  have  suggested  that  all  odoriferous  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision  may  move  in  a  similar  way  on  the 
moist  surface  of  the  olfactory  membrane,  and  thus  mechanically  irritate 
the  nerve  endings.  This  explanation  is  too  coarse;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  odours  of  flowers  are  most  distinctly  perceived  in  the 
morning  or  after  a  shower,  when  the  atmosphere  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  would  appear  also  that  the  odorous  matters 
of  animal  effluvia  are  of  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  air,  and  do  not 
readily  diffuse.  Such  smells  are  very  persistent,  and  are  difficult  to 
remove  from  any  surface  to  which  they  have  become  attached.  Thus 
the  smell  of  a  cadaver  may  haunt  a  living  person  for  days. 

3.  Special  Physiology  of  Smell. — ^The  air  containing  the  odour 
must  be  driven  against  the  membrane.  Thus  the  nostrils  may  be  filled 
with  eau  de  Cologne,  or  with  air  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  still  no  odour  is  experienced  if  the  person  does  not 
breathe.  When  a  sniff  is  made,  the  air  within  the  nasal  passages  is 
rarefied,  and,  as  the  air  rushes  in  to  equilibrate  the  pressure,  it  is  forcibly 
propelled  against  the  olfactory  surface.  The  olfactory  surface  must  be 
moist ;  if  it  is  dry,  or  is  covered  with  too  thick  a  layer  of  mucus  (as  in 
catarrh),  the  sense  is  much  weakened  or  lost.  The  first  moment  of 
contact  is  the  most  acute,  and  the  sense  quickly  becomes  blunted.  The 
first  scent  of  a  flower  is  the  strongest  and  sweetest ;  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  exposure  the  intensity  of  even  a  foetid  odour  may  not  be  per- 
ceived. The  intensity  of  smell  depends  on  (1)  the  area  of  olfactory  sur- 
face affected,  and  (2)  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  odoriferous 

*J.  Berry  Haycraft,  on  the  "Sense  of  Smell."  Proc  Boy,  Soc.^  Edin. 
18&7.  See  also  Br.  Haycraft's  speculatione  on  "Taste,"  in  Proc,  Boy.  .9oc., 
Edin.     1886. 
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matter.  Musk  to  the  amount  of  the  two-millionth  of  a  milligramme,  and 
1  part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  1,000,000  parts  of  air  may  be 
perceived.  If  the  two  nostrils  are  filled  with  different  odorous 
substances,  there  is  no  mixture  of  the  sensations  of  odours,  but  we  smell 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  is  much  greater  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals  than  in  man.  Odours  may  excite  in  the  minds  of  many 
animals  vivid  impressions,  and  they  have  probably  a  memory  of  smells 
which  the  human  being  does  not  possess.  Even  in  man  the  sense  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  exercising  it.  A  boyi  James  Mitchell,  was  bom 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  chiefly  depended  on  smell  for  keeping  up  a 
connection  with  the  outer  world.  He  readily  observed  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  in  the  room,  and  he  formed  his  opinions  of  persons  from  iheir 
characteristic  smells.  The  sense  is  occasionally  congenitally  absent. 
Subjective  impressions  of  smells  are  occasionally,  but  rarely,  observed  in 
the  insane.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  sense  of  odour  gives 
information  as  to  the  characters  of  food  and  drink,  and  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  air.  In  the  lower  animals  also,  the  sense  is  associated  with  the 
sexual  functions.  Althaus  states  that  electrical  stimulation  causes  a 
sensation  of  the  smell  of  phosphorus. 


C. — ^The  Sense  of  Vision. 

Chap.  L— STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  eye  is  a  nearly  spherical  organ,  formed  of  transparent  parts  situ- 
ated one  behind  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  membranous  structures,  of 
which  the  anterior  part  is  transparent  The  transparent  parts  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye  are  :  (1)  the  aqueous  humov/r  in  the  anterior  chamber ; 
(2)  the  crystalline  lens,  formed  by  a  transparent  convex  body,  of  which 
the  anterior  surface  is  less  convex  than  the  posterior;  and  (3)  the 
vitreous  humour,  a  semi-fluid  substance,  surrounded  by  a  structureless 
membrane,  the  hyaloid  membrane,  in  the  posterior  chamber.  The  lens  is 
formed  of  a  series  of  layers,  which  in  turn  are  made  up  of  fibres ;  and  it 
increases  in  density  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  These 
transparent  parts  are  surrounded  by  three  layers  of  membrane,  the  one 
outside  of  the  other — (I)  an  external  layer,  the  posterior  part  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  sclerotic^  and  the  anterior  part  by  the  transparent  cornea ; 
(2)  the  choroidal  or  vascular  membrane,  composed  of  the  choroid  properly 
so  called,  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  and  the 
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anterior  part  of  which  forms  the  ciliary  ^processes  and  the  iris,  a  movable 
diaphragm,  surrounding  an  aperture  termed  the  pupU ;  and  (3)  the 
retina,  which  lines  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  being  placed  between 
the  choroid  and  the  vitreous  humour.  The  retina  is  the  layer  sensitive  to 
light ;  but  to  reach  it  a  luminous  ray  must  pass  from  before  backwards 
through  the  following  transparent  structures — cornea,  aqueous  humour, 
crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  humour. 


Fig.  298. — DlaflTammfttic  section  of  the  eyeball.  1,  oderotic  ;  2,  junc- 
tion of  sclerotic  and  cornea ;  8,  cornea ;  4,  5,  anterior  layer  of  epithe- 
lium (conjunctiva) ;  6,  posterior  elastic  lamina ;  7,  junction  of  iris 
with  choroid  ;  9, 10,  choroid  ;  11, 12, 18,  ciliary  proeeasee ;  14^  iris  ;  15, 
retina,  lined  by  hyaloid  membrane  ;  16,  fibres  of  optic  nerve ;  17,  arteria 
centraiis  retinas ;  18,  yellow  spot;  19,  20,  anterior  portion  of  retina ;  21, 
24,  membrane  passing  behind  lens ;  22,  25,  membrane  passing  in  front 
of  lens ;  28,  25,  canal  of  Petit ;  26,  27,  28,  lens ;  29,  vitreous  humour ;  SO, 
anterior  chamber,  containing  aqueous  humour ;  81.  space  between  iris 
and  anterior  layer  of  capsule  of  lens ;  8,  canal  of  Scnlemm. 

1.  The  Tunica  Externa,  or  outer  coat,  consists  anteriorly  of  the 
transparent  membrane,  the  cornea,  and  posteriorly  of  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture, the  sclerotica,  or  sclerotic. 

(a)  The  cornea  is  formed  of  five  strata  in  the  following  order  from  before 
backwards : — (1)  the  corneal  epithelium ;  (2)  the  anterior  elastic  lamina ; 
(3)  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea ;  (4)  the  posterior  elastic  lamina; 
and  (5)  the  endothelium  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  299).  The  epithdvum  of  the 
cornea  is  stratified  pavement  epithelium  and  consists,  in  its  deepest 
part,  of  a  layer  of  cylindrical  sharply  defined  cells.    Above  these  we  find 
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three  or  more  layers  of  roundish  cells,  and  towards  the  surface^  the 
cells  are  flattened.  The  epithelial 
layer,  constituting  the  ocular  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva^  is  -03  mm.  thick 
in  man.  The  anterior  elastic  lamina, 
or  Bowman's  membrane,i8  in  man  dis- 
tinctly visible,  homogeneous,  and  '01 
mm.  in  thickness.  The  upper  sur- 
face shows  fine  spikes  and  ledges 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
epithelium  of  the  cornea,  and  its 
under  surface  shades  off  into  the 
proper  substance  of  the  cornea.  The 
substantia  propria,  forming  the  chief 
part  of  the  cornea,  is  composed  of 
delicate  fibres,  united  by  a  cement 
substance  into  bundles,  and  these 
again  are  cemented  together  to  form 
laminae.  The  latter  run  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  cornea ;  but  as  the  cornea  is  curved,  a  perpendicular 


5.  - 

Fio.  290.— Vertical  section  thnmgh  human 
cornea,  x  100  d.  1,  corneal  epitnelium,  or 
conjunctiva;  2,  anterior  elastic  lamina ;  8, 
proper  substance  of  cornea ;  i,  posterior 
elastic  lamina ;  5,  corneal  endothelium. 
(Method  No.  99,  Appendix.) 


,  V 


■^3^K«iiii 


Fio.  800.—^.  Small  corneal  canals  (1*)  and  lacxmiB  (0  of  human  cornea,  seen  from  the 
surface,  n,  nuclei  of  corneal  cells,  acted  on  by  silver,  x  60  d.  (Method  No.  100  Appendix.) 
B.  Two  com^  lacunn  (0  of  cornea  of  ox  connected  by  small  corneal  canals  {k\  seen 
from  surface.  Substantia  propiHa  shows  a  dork  granular  appearance  from  action  of  silver 
nitrate,  x  240  d.  C.  Small  corneal  canals  {k)  and  corneal  lacunie  (Q  in  human  cornea, 
seen  from  surface.  At  z,  in  the  lacune,  observe  the  flat  corneal  cells,  x  240  d.  (Method 
No.  100,  Appendix.) 

section  may  show  them  running  obliquely,  with  fine  curved  bundles 
(Jibra  arcuataa)  connecting  adjacent  laminse.     In  the  cement  substance, 
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we  find  in  many  animals,  as,  for  example,  in  the  frog,  a  system  of  rami- 
fied cancds  or  fine  tubes,  which  here  and  there  widen  out  into  lacwnoe. 
These  lacunae  lie  between  the  lamellsB,  while  the  canals  run  between  the 
bundles  and  fibres.  The  canals  and  lacun»  contain  a  serous  fluid,  and 
in  the  lacunae  we  also  find  (a)  corneal  corpuscles^  which  are  flattened 
connective  tissue  cells,  having  a  large  nucleus,  and  adhering  to  one  side 
of  the  lacunae,  and  (b)  leucocytes  (Fig.  300).  The  posterior  elasHc  lamina, 
or  membrane  of  Descemety  is  a  clear,  homogeneous,  elastic  structure,  '006 
mm.  in  thickness,  having  minute  nipple-like  elevations  on  its  posterior 
surface.  It  is  lined  on  its  posterior  surface  by  a  single  layer  of  flat, 
nucleated,  polygonal  cells,  the  endothelium  of  the  cornea. 

(b)  The  sclerotic  is  formed  of  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  interwoven  in 
all  directions,  and  mixed  with  delicate  elastic  fibres,  forming  a  network. 
Here  and  there  connective  tissue  corpuscles  lie  in  lacunae.  Between  the 
choroid  and  sclerotic  there  is  a  loose  connective  tissue,  containing 
numerous  elastic  fibres,  and  having  branched  pigment  cells  and  non- 
pigmented  flat  cells  (endothelial).  This  tissue,  when  the  sclerotic  is 
separated  from  the  choroid,  adheres  to  both.  It  is  known  as  the  lamina 
supra-choroideaf  or  lamina  fusca  sderce.  The  sclerotic  is  thickest 
posteriorly,  1  mm.,  and  it  gradually  diminishes  anteriorly. 

2.  The  Tunica  Media.— The  choroid,  rich 
in  vessels,  is  arranged  in  two  layers.  The 
superficial  layer,  next  the  lamina  suprchchoroidea,  is 
termed  the  stratum  of  the  larger  vessels,  and  con- 
tains the  ramifications  of  arteries  and  veins, 
embedded  in  a  stroma  or  ground  substance 
formed  of  fine  elastic  fibres,  and  numerous 
ramified  pigment  cells  (Fig.  301).  The  stroma 
also  contains  fibrils  of  connective  tissue,  smooth 
_  muscular  fibres,  and  flat  unpigmented  cells,  which 

Fio.  801.— Pigmentary  con-  ,  . 

nective  tiasuo  corpuacies     umte  to  toTm  sji  endothelial  cuticU.   The  deeper  strh- 

from  choroid.  (Method  No.  _,  _  ,.  .,,..«  , 

101,  Appendix.)  tum,  named  the  membrana  chorw-capillarts,  is  formed 

of  a  narrow-meshed  network  of  wide  capillaries,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
no  formed  elements  exist  Between  the  strata  we  find  a  layer  of  fine 
elastic  fibres,  termed  the  boundary  stratum  of  the  giound  substance.  In 
ruminants  and  horses,  this  stratum  contains  numerous  undulating 
bundles  of  connective  tissue,  giving  a  metallic  lustre  to  the  eye.  This 
iridescent  layer  is  the  tapetum  fibrosum.  The  tapetum  of  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey  is  formed  of  several  strata  of  flat  cells,  containing  numerous 
small  crystals.  To  the  meThbranu  choriocapillaris  is  attached  the  viireous 
membrane,  a  structureless  lamella,  about  2  p.  thick,  which  shows  on  its 
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upper  surface  a  delicate  trellis-like  marking,  from  coming  into  contact 

with  the  hexagonal  retinal 

pigment.      The    choroid    is 

continued  forwards  to  form 

the  corpus  ciliare,  which,  in 

turn,    is   composed    of   the 

processus  cUiares  and  of  the 

muscidus  cUiaris,   or  ciliary 

muscle. 

The  processus  ciliares  con- 
sist of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  meridionally-running 
folds,  beginning  at  the  ora 
serratay  and  gradually  rising 
to  a  height  of  1  mm. ;  they 
terminate  suddenly  near  the 
margin  of  the  lens.  Each 
process  is  formed  of  fibril- 
lar connective  tissue,  and 
numerous  blood-vessels,  and 
it  is  lined  by  a  continuation 
of  the  vitreous  membrane, 
which  is  here  thrown  into 
mm.  broad,  and  *8  mm.  in  thickness,  which  originates  on  the  inner  wall 


Fio.  802.— Vertical  section  through  part  of  the  aderotic 
and  through  the  entire  choroid,     x  iqo  d.    i,  bundles 


of  sclera  cut  in  different  directions ;  f ,  lamitia  tun 
charoidta ;  5,  stratum  of  coarser  Teasels ;  A,  bounoary 
of  ground  substance ;  6.  memJbrajia  ehcrio-capillaru  :  6, 
^ithell 


larger  vessels ; 
of  capillaries. 


p^  pigment  cells ;  e,  transverse  sections 
(Method  No.  102,  Appendix.) 


folds.      The  ciliary  musde  is  a  ring,^  3 


Fio.  803.— Teoced  preparation  of  human  choroid,  x  240  d. 
A—Pt  pigment  cells;  e,  elastic  fibres;  Jr,  nucleus  of  flat 
cells,  with  no  pigment— body  of  cell  invisible.  £,  small 
portion  of  human  membrana  ehorio-capUtarit  and  of  adher- 
ing vitreous  membrane,  x  240  d.  e,  wide  capiilarie«i,  still 
containing  (6)  blood  corpuscles;  e,  vitreous  membrane, 
showing  the  trellis  work.    (Method  No.  108,  Appendix.) 

of  Schlemm*s  canal     Its  elements  run  in  three  directions :  (1)  meridioyial 
fibres  (Fig.  304,  4),  which  are  numerous  bundles  near  the  sclerotic,  and 
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extending  to  the  choroid — they  are  termed  the  tensor  choroidece;  (2) 
radial  fibres,  next  the  meridional,  radiating  in  the  direction  of  the  centre 
of  the  eye,  and  curved  at  their  posterior  ends;  and  (3)  circular  or 
equatorial  fibres,  constituting  the  circular  or  sphincter  ctHari/  muscle  of 
Muller. 


Fio.  804.— Meridional  section  throug^h  the  ciliaty  region  of  human  eye.  x  30  d.  I,  epithelium; 
f ,  connective  tissue  of  conjunctiva ;  5,  sclerotic  ;  Ut  5,  6.  7,  and  ^,  ciliary  body— ^  meridional,  5, 
radiating,  and,  6,  circular  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle ;  7,  processus  ciliaris ;  5,  part  eUiarit 
retituB  :  9,  part  iridiea  retina  ;  10,  stroma  of  iris ;  11,  If,  IS,  cornea— ii,  posterior  elastic  lamina ; 
It,  tuhUantia  propria  ;  IS,  epithelium  ;  lUt  Schlemm's  canal ;  la,  angle  of  iris.  (Method  Na  104, 
Appendix.) 

The  iris  is  formed  of  a  stroma,  divisible  into  three  strata,  covered  in 
front  by  a  continuation  of  the  corneal  endothelium,  and  behind  by  a 
modified  layer  of  retina.  There  are  thus  five  layers.  (1)  The  endo- 
thelium on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  foimed  of  a  single  layer  of 
flattened  polygonal  cells.  (2)  The  anterior  or  reticulated  stratum  consists 
of  four  or  five  layers  of  networks,  formed  of  star-shaped  connective 
tissue  cells,  resembling  the  reticulum  of  adenoid  tissue.  (3)  The  vascular 
stratum,  formed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are 
numerous  vessels  radiating  to  the  pupil.  Each  vessel  and  nerve  in  this 
region  has  a  strong  connective  tissue  sheath.  Here  also  we  find  smooth 
muscular  fibres  arranged,  so  as  to  form  (a)  a  ring  round  the  margin  of 
the  pupil,  the  sphincter  pupUlce,  or  circular  fibres  of  iris,  about  1  mm.  in 
width,  and  {b)  a  few  radiating  fibres,  the  dilator  pupillce.  In  this  layer 
we  also  find  a  few  pigment  cells,  but  these  are  absent  in  blue  eyes. 
(4)  The  posterior  stratum,  a  clear  homogeneous  membrane,  is  com- 
posed of  condensed  elastic  substance.  (6)  The  pi^fmentaiy  stratum,  or 
pars  iridiea  retvncej  is  formed  of  two  layers,  the  anterior  of  which  con- 
tains spindle-shaped  pigment  cells,  and  the  posterior  polygonal  pigment 
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cells.  In  albinos  these  cells  contain  no  pigment.  The  posterior  sur- 
face of  this  layer  is  covered  with  a  fine  cuticle,  the  limitam  iridis,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  limitans  interna  retina,  to  be  presently  described. 


(  Nuclei  of 
■  endoUio 
(     lium. 


/Anterior 
1  stratum. 


Pigment 
layer. 

Fio.  805.— Vertical  section  through  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  human  iris,  x  lOO  d.  Ahout  one- 
fifth  of  the  iris  is  shown,  g^  blood-vessels,  with  thick  connective  tissue  sheath  ;  m,  tjihincter 
pupillaj  cut  transversely  ;  j9,  pupillary  vein  of  iris.    (Method  No.  105,  Appendix.) 

The  part  of  the  eye  where  the  sclerotic  merges  into  the  cornea 
requires  special  notice.  Here  the  iris,  cornea,  and  ciliary  body  impinge. 
The  undulating  fibres  of  the 
sclerotic  merge  into  the  bun- 
dles or  laminae  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  canal  systems  of  the 
two  structures  also  freely  com- 
municate. The  line  of  tran- 
sition is  not  sharply  indicated, 
but  it  is  oblique  in  conse- 
quence of  the  external  parts 
of  the  sclerotic  becoming  cor- 
neal sooner  than  the  internal. 
The  posterior  end  of  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea,  the  posterior 
elastic  lamina,  and  the  ciliary  vein  of  the  iris  touch  at  a  point  known 
as  the  angle  of  the  iris  (Fig.  304,  15),  and  the  iris  here  sends  forward 
processes  towards  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  which,  as  seen  strongly 
developed  in  the  eyes  of  the  horse  and  ox,  form  the  ligamentum  pectin- 
atvm  iridis.  In  man  these  are  feebly  developed.  The  posterior  elastic 
lamina  splits  into  fibres,  which  blend  with  the  processes  coming  from 
the  iris,  and  the  angle  of  the  iris  is  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the 
endothelium  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  posterior  elastic  lamina. 


Fig.  806.— Suriace  view  of  human  iris,    a,  sphincter ;  b, 
dilator  of  the  pupiL    (Iwanoff.) 
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The  spaces,  scarcely  seen  in  man,  that  occur  among  the  fibres  of  this 
region  contain  fluid  They  communicate  with  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  they  are  termed  the  spaces  of  Fmtana, 

3.  The  Tunica  Interna  consists  of  the  retina.  This  structure,  which  is 
the  terminal  organ  of  vision,  extends  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  as  far  forward  as  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.  It  is 
divided  into  three  zones :  (1)  the  pars  optica  retince,  in  which  the  optic 
nerve  fibres  end,  the  only  part  sensitive  to  light,  passing  on  to  the  ciliary 
body,  and  ending  there  in  a  sharp,  indented  line,  the  ora  serrata  ;  (2)  the 
pars  cUiaris  retince,  stretching  from  the  07'a  seirata  to  the  ciliary  margin 
of  the  iris ;  and  (3)  the  pars  iridica  retince,  which  covers  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  margin  to  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 

The  pars  optica  retince,  or  retinu  proper,  is  divided,  in  the  first  instance, 
into  (1)  a  nevro-epithelial  layer,  and  (2)  a  cerebral  layer.  The  neuro- 
epithelial layer  has  three  layers,  the  cerebral  layer  has  five,  and  if  we  add 
the  layer  of  pigment,  the  retina  shows  nine  layers  which,  proceeding  from 
without  inwards,  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  Pigmentary  layer,  not  seen. 

2.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

3.  Membranalimitans  externa. 

4.  Outer  granular  layer. 

"  5.  Outer  reticular  layer. 
~  6.  Inner  granular  layer. 

—  7.  Inner  reticular  layer. 

8.  Ganglion  cell  layer. 
t' —    ~  9.  Nerve  fibre  layer. 

Fio.  307.— Vertical  section  of  human  retina.  X  240  d.  The  stratum  of  nerve 
fibres  is  cut  through  transversely,  and  it  is  very  thin,  except  at  the  back  of 
the  fundus  of  the  eye.  6,  blood-vessels ;  k,  raaiate  fibre  cone.  Some  also 
reckon  a  membrana  limitans  interna  as  a  10th  layer,  but  it  is  not  an  indepen- 
dent membrane.    (Method  No.  106,  Appendix.) 

The  elements  of  the  strata  are  partly  of  a  nervous  epithelial  origin,  and 
partly  of  a  connective  tissue  origin,  the  latter  forming  the  framework 
of  the  retina,  or  supporting  structures.  The  most  important  of  the 
supporting  structures  are  the  radiate  or  MiUlerian  fibres,  which  pass 
from  the  inner  surface  out  to  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  The  inner 
ends  of  Mttllerian  fibres  have  cone-shaped  feet  (k),  and  these  uniting 
give  rise  to  a  deceptive  appearance  of  a  membrane,  the  membrana  limitans 
interna  (Fig.  308, 1).  The  fibres,  becoming  narrower,  pass  through  the 
inner  reticular  layer,  into  the  inner  granular  layer,  and  here  they  give 
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off  fine  processes  and  show  a  nucleus  (Fig.  315,  m) ;  the  fibres  then  run 

on,  giving  off  supporting  processes  through  the  outer  reticular  and  the 

outer  granular  layer,  up  to  the  membrana  limiians  externa, 

with  which  they  are  connected.    Minute  fibres  also 

spring  from  the  upper  surface  of  this  membrane,  which 

embrace  the  bases  of  the  rods  and  cones,  forming  fibre 

baskets  (Fig.  315,  /).     Finally,  most  of  the  reticular 

strata,  and  the  small  amount  of  cement  in  the  stratum 

of  ganglion  cells,  belong  to  the  supporting  structure. 

(a)  The  Cerebral  Layers  of  the  Retina..— The 
layer  of  nerve  fibres  consists  of  naked  axis  cylinders,  which 
form  a  kind  of  plexus.  Found  in  greatest  numbers  at  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  fibres  pass 
radially  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata,  and  as  they  pass  on 
they  bend  backwards  so  as  to  end  in  the  deeper  (or  »«tina  of  rabwt 

_-    ,  ^    _  .  -_,  _f        ^         240  d.     1,  pigment 

more  external)  layers  of  the  retma.  —  '"        "" 


The  radiate  ar-  epithelium  (f^ 

.     .  A        -I       .  -1  1  7     7,/      irrt/vv  1^»  P-  802,  vol.  I.T; 

rangement  is  interfered  with  at  the  macula  lutea  (p.  589).  f,  layer  of   rods 

The  layer  of  ganglion  cells  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  hrana  iimitan»  ex- 

multipolar  ganglion  cells,  which  send  a  single  nerve  gnmuiar  uyer ;  5, 

process  (axis  cylinder)  towards  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres,  ^e™  e,  kitemai 


Pio.  808. —  Perpen- 
dicular   section    of 


layer*  5,  laver  of 
ganglion  cells;  9, 
wy er  of  nerve  fibres ; 
Ir,  cone-shaped  foot 
of  MOllerlan  fibre; 
n.  narrow  part  of 
fibre;  ^  membrcMa 
limitaiu  inttrna, 
(Method  No.  107, 
Appendix.) 


and  one  or  more  processes  peripherally  to  the  inner  Stternai  r^Lilx 
reticular  layer.  The  inner  reticular  layer  is  formed  of  a 
fine  network  of  supporting  substance,  probably  the 
product  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  granular  layer,  called 
spongioblasts^  lying  next  it.  In  this  layer  we  also  find 
protoplasmic  filaments,  which  are  derived  from  the 
ganglion  cells,  from  the  granules  in  the  inner  granular 
layer,  and  from  the  Miillerian  fibres.  The  elements  of  the  inner  granular 
layer  are  of  different  kinds.  The  innermost  consist  of  spon^hlasts, 
which  send  one  process  into  the  inner  reticular  layer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  layer  is  formed  of  minute  bipolar  ganglionic  nerve  cells.  The 
central  process  from  each  may  be  traced  into  the  inner  reticular  layer, 
and  the  peripheral  process  runs  into  the  external  reticular  layer,  and 
there  dividing  into  two  or  more  branches,  it  passes  on  to  the  surface. 
Here  also  we  find  the  nvdd  of  the  radiate  or  Miillerian  fibres.  The  outer 
reticular  layer  is  also  a  delicate  network  of  supporting  fibres,  containing 
nucleL 

(P)  The  Neuro-Epithelial  Portion  of  the  Retina.— This 
consists  of  elements  of  two  kinds :  (1)  Rod  and  cone  vision  cells 
(sometimes  simply  termed  rods  and  cones),  distinguished  by  having 
their  nucleus  in  the  inner  half  of  the  cells,  while  the  outer  half  has 
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no  nucleus.  This  layer  is  sharply  defined  from  the  inner  parte 
of  the  retina  by  a  perforated  membrane,  the  membrana  limtam 
extemoL,  (2)  The  layer  of  cells  termed  the  outer  granular  layer. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  cells  in  the  outer  granular  layer  and  the 
rods  and  cones  are  the  same  structure,  but  the  nucleus  is  in  the  part  of 
the  cell  forming  the  outer  granule,  while  it  is  absent  from  the  rod  or 
cone. 

1.  The  Rods. — The  onier  half  of  each  rod  is  an  elongated  cylinder,  60 
fi  long  by  2  jLt  thick,  which,  in  turn,  is  formed  of  a  homogeneous  external 
segment,  and  of  a  finely  grained  inner  segment.  The  external  segmente 
alone  contain  vision-purple  (Vol  I.  p.  140),  and  the  internal  segment 
has,  at  its  outer  end,  an  ellipsoidal  fibrous  body.  The  iniier  half  of  tlie 
rod  is  called  a  rodfibre^  and  it  consists  of  a  delicate  process  or  filament, 
having  an  enlargement  containing  a  nucleus.  This  is  the  rod  granvJU, 
The  nucleus  shows  one  to  three  bright  transverse  bands. 

2.  The  Cones.— The  outer  half  of  each  cone  consists  also  of  an  external 
and  an  internal  segment  The  external  segments  are  conical  and  they 
are  shorter  than  those  of  the  rods.  The  inner  segments  are  thick  and 
oval  in  form,  and  often  show  a  longitudinal  striation.    The  cone 


t 


Fio.  800.— Elements  of  the  retina  of  an  ape,  isolated,  x  240  d. 
1,  ganglion  cell ;  2,  from  inner  granular  layer  ;  3,  portions  of 
roOB.  Immediately  above  figure  3  we  see  two  external 
segments,  one  showing  transverse  striation,  the  beginning  of  • 
resolution  into  small  luates.  Above,  two  smsU  rods,  showing 
the  extemal^Mgment  of  the  lower  one  dividing  transversely.  At 
the  top,  more  complete  rods  showiiig  a,  external  segment ;  i, 
internal  s^ment ;  «,  rod  granule  ;  x ,  fibrous  structure.  4,  cone, 
a,  external  segment ;  i,  mtemal  segment ;  Ir,  cone  granule  ;  /, 
cone  fibre  ;  x  fibrous  appearance  due  to  longitudinal  striation. 
5,  MOllerian  fibre ;  Ir,  nucleus ;  r,  conical  foot.  (Method  No. 
108,  Appendix.) 

fibres  are  broad,  they  rest  on  the  outer  reticular  layer,  and  they  show  a 
swelling  containing  a  nucleus.  This  swelling  is  termed  the  com  granvUy 
and  it  lies  close  to  the  membrana  limitans. 

The  number  of  rods  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cones.  The  latter 
occur  at  regular  intervals,  and  three  or  four  rods  always  lie  between 
two  cones  (Fig.  313). 
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The  pigmeni  epithelium  consists  of  a  simple  layer  of  hexagonal  cells, 
which  are  free  from  pigment  on  their  outer  surface,  turned  to  the 
choroid,  while  their  inner  surface  shows  numerous  rod-shaped  pigment 


Fio.  310.— Various  views  of  rods  and  cones,  a  6  c  <f,  rods  from  retina  of  froff.  a, 
freah  rod,  connected  with  inner  segment,  a  ;  6,  a  similar  rod,  showing  tendency 
to  transverse  cleavage,  in  serum  ;  e,  a  similar  rod,  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  ; 
d,  a  rod  cleaving  into  discs  (1000  diameters) ;  e,  outer  segment  of  rod  from  human 
retina  in  strong  solution  of  peroemio  acid,  showing  tendency  to  transverse  cleavage 
(1000  diameters) ;  /,  twin  cone  from  the  retina  of  a  peroh  ;  $'  m'\  rods  from  retina 
of  a  falcon,  showing  highly  refractlle  lenticular  bodies  in  inner  segment,  $' «' ;  the 
last  figure  to  the  right  is  a  rod  from  the  retina  of  a  triton,  showing  a  lenticular 
body,  c',  in  the  internal  segment.    (Max  Schultose.) 

granules,  1  to  5  fi  in  length.    In  alhinos  and  on  the  tapetum  the  cells 
contain  no  pigment     (See  Vol.  I.  p.  302,  Figure  150.) 

The  structure  of  the  retina,  as  above  described,  is  modified  in  the 
macula  lutea,  or  yellow  spot,  and  fovea  centraliSy  as  well  as  in  the  ora  serrata. 
In  the  macula  lutea  the  delicate  optic  nerve  fibres  run  from  the  point 
of  entrance  straight  to  the  nearest  mesial  part  of  the  macula.  The 
thicker  nerve  fibres  pass  over  and  under  these  finer  fibres,  running  in 
arches,  and  uniting  in  the  lateral  margin  of  the  macula.  The  stratum 
of  ganglion  cells  is  thicker,  so  that  instead  of  being  in  a  single  layer, 
they  form  as  many  as  nine  layers  of  superposed  cells.  The  inner 
reticular,  inner  granular,  and  outer  reticular  layer,  show  no  obvious 
change,  but  the  neuro-epithelial  layer  is  formed  solely  of  cone  cells. 
At  the  margin  of  the  macula^  the  rods  diminish  in  number,  and  there 
are  no  rods  in  the  macula  itself.  Only  cones  are  found  here,  and  the 
cone  granules,  being  in  great  numbers,  form  several  strata.  The  strata 
grow  thinner  towards  the  fovea  centralis,  the  depression  in  the  centre  of 
the  macula  lutea,  and  in  the  fovea,  they  entirely  cease.  First  the  nerve 
fibre  layer  disappears,  then  the  ganglion  cells,  then  the  inner  reticular 
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layer,  then  the  inner  granular  layer,  and  finally  the  outer  reticular 
layer,  so  that  only  the  nerve  epithelium  is  present  in  the  centre  of  the 


Itgt-    Cones. 

Gone  granules. 

Fibres. 

Outer  reticular  layer. 
Inner  granular  layer. 
Inner  reticular  layer. 
■:}.:; —  Ganglion  cella. 

'    ^  Fibres  <rf  optic  nerve. 

FfO.  811.— Right  half  of  a  vertical  section  through  the  ^nacula  Iviea  and  fotta 
etniralU  of  an  adult  man.  x  70  d.  On  the  right,  the  thickened  strata  of  the 
macula  are  seen,  which  pass  towards  the  left  into  the  fotfta.  There  are  only 
traces  of  the  optic  fibres ;  none  of  the  membrana  HmitoM  txUma  is  to  be  seen 
with  this  magnifying  power.  The  external  segments  of  the  cones  are  broken  off. 
(Method  No.  109,  Appendix.) 

foveor— fundus  fovem,  A  diffuse  yellow  pigment  permeates  only  the  brain 
stratum,  but  is  absent  in  the  neuro -epithelial  stratum.  Thus  the 
fufidus  fovece  is  colourless. 


Fio.  813.— Ends  of  rods 
and  cones,  a,  cones;  6, 
centre  of  cones ;  e.  rods. 
1,  from  macula  lutta  ;  2, 
border  of  same;  3,  from 

Fio.  812.-Rods  of  the  ^^^^  ^^ ^^n*- 

retina.  1,  from  the 
guinea -pig;  2,  from 
a  monkey  (AfacoctuV 
(Max  Schultae.) 

The  layers  of  the  retina  also  are  deficient  at  the  ora  serraia;  the 
nerve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells  first  disappear,  then  the  rods  vanish  and 
only  cones  are  present,  and  these  are  destitute  of  an  external  segment 
The  outer  reticular  layer  then  ceases,  the  outer  and  inner  granular 
layers  coalesce,  and  next  the  inner  reticular  layer  is  lost  The  Miillerian 
fibres  persist  and  are  here  strongly  developed.  The  ora  serraia  is  often 
the  seat  of  senile  changes.  Thus  gaps  are  seen,  first  in  the  outer 
granular  layer,  and  extending  into  the  other  layers. 
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The  pars  cUiaris  reiincB  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated  cylindrical 
cells  (Fig.  314,  11),  which  merge  into  one  layer  formed  by  the  union  of 


FiQ.  314.— Meridiunal  section  of  the  ora  $«rr€Ua  and  of  the 
parts  bordering  on  it,  the  pan  eUiarU  retina^  of  a  woman 
78  vears  of  a^.  x  70  d.  1,  pigment  epithelitmi ;  2,  cones 
lacking  external  segment ;  3,  numtrana  limitaiu  exUma  ; 
4,  outer  granular  layer ;  5,  outer  reticular  layer ;  6,  inner 
granular  layer ;  7,  inner  reticular  layer ;  8,  MUller's  fibres ; 
9,  gap  tn  the  retina;  and  at  10,  the  outer  and  inner 
granular  layers  coalesce,  and  at  11  pass  over  into  the  cells 
of  the  van  eUiarii  r*tince.    (Method  No.  110,  Appendix.) 


the  outer  and  inner  granular  layers.    These  cells  are  covered  by  a 
cuticular  membrane,  a  true  membrana  limitans  iniemay  which  is  absent 


M<jmbrana  limitans 
fixtemA. 


Outor  HfticuLiT 
Liyckr, 


.^pouglobhtflta. 


layer. 


Rods  and  cones. 


Rod  and  cone 
granules.    '^ 


Ganglion  retime. 


"ikA. 


Ganglionic  cells. 
Nerve  fibres. 


~\i^ 


Fio.  315.—  Diagram  showing,  on  the  left,  the  supporting  elements  and,  on  the  right,  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  retina.  The  figiu^  on  the  left :  /,  the  fibre  baskets ;  n,  nucleus  of  MUllerian  fibres ; 
r,  base  of  ^e  fibre.  The  figure  on  the  right  shows :  1,  a  nerve  fibre  passing  to  a  ganglionic  cell ; 
2,  processes  of  ganglionic  cell  passing  outwards ;  8,  nerve  fibre  X)as8ing  direct  to  granule  in  gan- 
glion retiiiee ;  4,  process  of  ganglion  cell  passing  to  granule  ;  and  5,  fibre  from  granule  in  gan^^on 
retinsQ  breaking  up  into  fibrils  which  are  connected  with  fibres  of  rods  and  cones. 


,\ 
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from  other  parts  of  theretina.  The  outer  surface  of  the  cells  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  pigment  cells,  which  are  continued  from  the  pigment 
epithelium. 

The  jpars  iridica  retince  has  already  been  described  (page  584). 

As  to  the  connections  of  the  elements  of  the  retina,  all  that  is  certain 
is  that  the  ganglion  cells  are  united  to  the  axis  cylinders  of  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve,  but  as  the  number  of  these  fibres  is  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  cells,  they  must  have  some  other  connections,  such  as 
with  the  other  processes  of  the  same  ganglion  cells.  A  direct  connection 
of  the  rods  and  cones  with  the  nerve  fibres  or  with  the  processes  of  the 
ganglion  cells  has  not  been  established  with  certainty.  It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  such  a  connection  exists  in  the  outer  reticular 
layer.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  rods  and  cones  are  the 
parts  of  the  retina  sensitive  to  light. 

3.  The  Optic  Nerve. — ^This  nerve,  in  its  intra-orbital  course,  is 
enclosed  in  sheaths,  which  are  continuations  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.     Externally,  we  find  the  dural  sheath  (Fig.  316, 1)  consisting  of 


Fig.  316. —Longitudinal  section  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  ot  man.  x  15d.  1, 
dural  sheath  ;  2,  arachnoideal  sheath  ;  S,  pial  sheath ;  4,  bundles  of  fibres  of  optic  nerve ;  5, 
sclerotic  ;  6,  choroid  ;  7,  retina  ;  8,  detached  numbrana  hyaloidsa ;  9,  fibres  of  the  lamina 
iirU>ro»a\  above  these  is  seen  the  narrowing  of  the  optic  nerve;  10,  artery;  11,  vtna 
emtralis  retince,  cut  through  longitudinally  and  higher  up  cut  through  tranversely. 
(Method  No.  Ill,  Appendix.) 

compact  longitudinal  bundles  of  connective  tissue.  Within  this  there 
is  a  very  delicate  arachnoideal  sheath  (2)  which  sends  numerous 
trabeculse  inwards  to  the  sheath  formed  by  the  pia  mater.  Fine  fibres 
also  pass  between  the  dural  and  arachnoideal  sheaths.     Lastly,  we  find 
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innermost  the  pial  sheath,  closely  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  and 
sending  lamin»  of  connective  tissue  into  it  These  unite  so  as  to  form 
a  trellis  work.  The  hundles  of  nerve  fibres  consist  of  fine  medul- 
lated  fibres,  destitute,  however,  of  Schwann's  sheath.  They  are 
cemented  together  by  neuroglia,  rich  in  oval  nuclei.  At  the  point 
of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  dural  sheath  merges  into  the 
sclerotic,  and  the  arachnoideal  sheath  ends  in  fibres,  so  that  the  sub-dural 
space  situated  externally  to  the  arachnoideal  sheath  communicates  with 
the  sub-arachnoideal  space,  situated  within  the  sheath.  The  pial  sheath 
blends  with  the  sclerotic,  which  is  here  perforated  by  numerous  small 
holes  for  the  passage  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  a  part  termed  the 
lamina  cribrasa,  and  in  the  formation  of  which  the  choroid  coat  also 
participates.  The  nerve  fibres  lose  the  medullary  sheath  at  this  point, 
and  consequently  the  whole  nerve  becomes  narrower.  In  the  centre  of 
the  nerve,  we  find  a  small  artery  and  the  vena  centralis  retince^  and  the 
connective  tissue  sheath  of  these  vessels  is  continued  from  the  pial  sheath 
and  from  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

4.  The  Lens. — This  consists  of  a  proper  substance  (substantia 
propria),  covered  on  its  anterior  surface  with  epithelium,  and  surrounded 
by  a  capsule.  The  svhstantia  propria  is  composed  of  a  softer  cortical 
matter  surrounding  a  nucleus,  and  it 
is  formed  of  epithelial  cells,  which  are 
drawn  out  to  an  enormous  extent 
longitudinally,  so  as  to  form  tYiQ  fibres 
of  the  lens.  These  are  hexagonal  pris- 
matic bands,  thickened  at  their 
posterior  extremity.  The  fibres  of 
the  cortex  have  smooth  edges,  and,  / 
near  the  equator,  they  show  an  oval 
nucleus ;  those  of  the  central  part  of 
the  lens  have  indented  or  serrated 
margins  and  they  have  no  nuclei. 
Cement  substance  binds  the  fibres 
together,  more  especially  at  the  anterior  f^^.  817.-  Lena  fibr«i  of  a  newiy  bom  child. 
and  posterior  poles,  where  we  find  on  ^i^^/SS.  o?^e  S?h1?UTn^ 
maceration  a  beautiful  star-like  appear-  &^^^e^^t^o?Vni'Ab^2^^1n^l 
ance.  The  fibres  run  in  the  lens  in  a  £^\^tth£iNo.  ml  Ap^^^  "  *~ 
meridional    direction,    beginning    at 

the  anterior  star  and  ending  at  the  posterior  star,  but  no  fibres  pass  the 
entire  half  of  the  lens,  as  the  nearer  a  fibre  starts  from  the  anterior  pole 
the  farther  is  it  removed  from  the  posterior  pole  at  its  termination.     The 
II.  2p 
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epithelium  of  the  lens  is  a  simple  layer  of  cubical  cells,  which  covers  the 
anterior  surface  as  far  as  the  equator,  where  it  merges  into  the  fibres  of 
the  lens.  The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  a  homogeneous  elastic  membrane,  11 
to  15  ju  thick  in  front,  and  5  to  7  fi  behind  It  is  partly  a  cuticular 
formation  formed  by  the  epithelial  cells,  and  partly  a  metamorphosed 
product  of  the  embryonic  connective  tissue. 

5.  The  Vitreous  Humour,  or  Vitreous  Body,  is  a  fluid  sub- 
stance, the  humor  vitreus,  interspersed  with  fibres  passing  through  it  in 
many  directions.  The  outer  surface  is  covered  by  a  strong  membrane, 
the  memhrana  hyaloidea.  The  vitreous  also  contains  round  cells  like 
leucocytes  and  stellate  and  spindle-shaped  cells,  sometimes  showing 
vacuoles  in  their  protoplasm. 

6.  The  Zonula  Ciliaris. — From  the  anterior  margin  of  the  mem- 
brana  hyaloidea,  and  near  the  ora  serrata,  delicate  fibres  pass,  in  a 
meridional  direction,  towards  the  lens.     They  pass  from  the  inner  sur- 


Fio.  818.— Lens  capsnle  and  lena  epithelium  from  adult  man.  C, 
inner  surface.  (Method  No.  114,  Appendix.)  D,  seen  from  side  in 
a  meridional  section  through  the  equator  of  the  lens.  1,  capsule ; 
3,  epithelium ;  8,  fibres  of  lens.    (Method  No.  115,  Appendix.) 

faces  of  the  ciliary  processes  to  the  equator  of  the  lens,  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  capsule.  These  fibres  form  a  membrane,  broken  here 
and  there  by  apertures,  and  known  as  the  zonula  ciliaris  or  zonule  ofZinn^ 
the  triangular  space  between  the  fibres,  passing  to  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens,  being  called  the  canal  of  Petit.  It  is  not  a 
complete  canal,  but  shows  gaps  in  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls. 

7.  The  Blood-Vessels  of  the  Eyeball. — These  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  which  are  closely  related  only  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve. 
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(1)  The  VtMular  Segion  of  the  Vasa  CentraliaSetiasB.— The  arttria  centrals  retinoBf 
aboat  15  to  20  mm.  behind  the  eyeball,  is  in  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  it 
runs  forwards  in  this  position  to  the  entrance  of  the  nerve.  It  here  divides  into 
two  chief  branches,  one  going  upwards  and  the  other  downwards,  and  these  supply 
the  entire  pars  optica  retina  as  far  as  the  ora  sermUa,  The  artery  gives  off 
numerous  branches  in  the  optic  nerve  itself,  each  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  pia  mater 
and  running  between  the  nerve  fibres.  These  anastomose  with  small  vessels 
passing  into  the  nerve,  from  the  surrounding  fatty  tissue  and  aUo  with  twigs  of 
the  arterioi  ciliares  posticce  breves  (Fig.  320,  c).  In  the  retina  the  artery  is  resolved 
into  capillaries,  which  extend  to  the  outer  reticular  layer,  and  the  veins  arising 
from  these  run  parallel  with  the  arteries,  and  ultimately  form  a  vena  centralist 
retinof,  also  in  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve.  Thus,  it  is  only  the  cerebral  layer  of  the 
retina  that  contains  vessels,  and  there  are  none  consequently  in  the  fundus  fovev 
centralis.  In  the  embryo,  a  branch  of  the  arteria  centralis  retina,  the  arteria 
hyaloideay  passes  through  the  vitreous  body  to  the  posterior 

surface  of  the  lens.  It  soon  atrophies,  but  the  canal  in  which 
it  ran  may  be  seen  in  the  eye  of  the  adult,  and  is  known  as  the 
canal  of  Cloquet,  or  canalis  hyaloideus, 

(2)  The  Vascular  Region  of  the  Vasa  Ciliaria.— Here  the  veins 

run  in  quite  a  different  way  from  the  arteries.     (A)  The 

arteries.     The  arterice  ciliares  posticce  breves  (a)  supply  the 

smooth  part  of  the  choroid,  while  the  arterice  ciliares  posticce 

longce  (6)  (Fig.  320,  Arabic  numerals)  and  the  arterice  ciliares 

anticce  (c)  (Fig.  320,   Greek  letters)  are  distributed  to  the 

ciliary  region  and  the  iris.     The  arterice  cilia/res  posticce  breves, 

about  twenty  in  number,  perforate  the  sclerotic  about  the    „ 

-    ,  ,     -  «.       .         P'o»  819 .  —  Arrange- 

point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  after  givmg  off  twigs     ment  of  the  capiUariee 

(II)  which  supply  the  posterior  haU  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  Sf  tte^J!*'^^""'^ 
sclerotic,  they  are  resolved  into  a  narrow-meshed  capillary 
network,  the  membrana  chorio-capillaris  (III)  (Fig.  320).  They  anastomose  at 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  with  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  retince  (Fig. 
320,  c),  forming  the  circulus  arteriosus  nervi  optici,  and  also  in  the  ora  serrata  with 
twigs  of  the  arterice  ciliares  posticce  longce  and  of  the  arterice  ciliares  anticce.  Both 
the  arterice  ciliares  posticce  loTigce  (1)  perforate  the  sclerotic,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  one  vessel  passes  to  the  nasal  and  the  other  to  the  temporal  side 
of  the  eyeball,  between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  running  as  far  forward  as 
the  ciliary  region,  where  each  vessel  divides  into  two  divergent  branches,  passing 
longitudinally  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris.  These  branches  anastomose  with 
the  branches  of  the  other  long  ciliary  artery  to  form  a  ring  of  vessels  called  the 
circulus  iridis  major.  From  this  circle  numerous  twigs  pass  to  the  processus  cili- 
ares (3)  and  to  the  iris  (4).  Near  the  margin  of  the  pupil  the  branches  form  an 
incomplete  ring,  the  circulus  iridis  minor. 

The  arteries  ciliares  anticce  come  from  the  arteries  supplying  the  recti 
muscles  of  the  eyeball.  They  enter  the  sclerotic  near  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  partly  unite  with  the  circulus  iridis  major  (j3),  partly  supply  the 
ciliary  muscle,  and  partly  give  branches  which  anastomose  in  the  mem- 
brana chorio-capillaris.  Before  entering  the  sclerotic,  they  give  off  twigs 
posteriorly  for  the  anterior  half  of  the  sclerotic,  anteriorly  for  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  sclerotic,  and  for  the  margin  of  the  cornea.    Th6  cornea  has  no  vessels, 
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and  we  find  only  at  its  rim  a  looped  network  in  the  anterior  lamelUe  of  the 
substantia  propria. 

Cornea  S  '/7'/f     fK    7 


Fio.  820.— Diagram  of  the  vessels  of  the  eyeball.  The  f  unira  exttma  is  finely  dotted, 
the  (untca  mtiia.  is  white,  and  the  tunica  initma.  and  optic  uenre  are  marked  by 
crossed  lines.  The  arteries  are  clear  and  the  veins  bUck.  Jtegion  of  the  vcua  eentralia 
retina:  (in  small  Roman  letters),  a,  artery  ;  a',  vena  eentraii*  retina ;  6,  anastomods 
with  vessels  of  sheath ;  c,  anastomosis  with  branches  of  the  arteria  eiliare*  p<»tie(e 
brevee  :  c2,  anastomosis  with  choroideal  vessels.  Region  of  the  veueU  qf  the  theath  (in 
large  Roman  letters).  A^  inner ;  £.  outer,  sheath  vessels.  Region  qf  the  vata  eiliaria 
poetioa  brevia  (in  Roman  numerals).  /,  artery;  /',  vena:  eiliaret  poetiecB  brevet:  II, 
«pisGtorotic  arteries;  //',  various  episclerotio  branches  of  V;  111,  capillaries  of  the 
membrana  ehorio-capillari*.  Region  <if  the  vasa  cUiaria  pottiea  longa  (in  Arabic  nume* 
rslsX  1|  arteria  eiliarie  poetica  longa;  2,  eirculu*  iridi*  major,  cut  transversely;  S, 
branches  to  the  ciliary  region ;  4,  branches  for  the  iris.  Region  of  the  vaea  eiliaria 
■antica  (in  Greek  letters),  a,  artery ;  a',  vena  eiliari*  antiea ;  /9,  connection  with  the 
eireulu*  iridis  major;  7,  connection  with  memlfrana  ehorio-capillari* ;  J,  arterial,  iT. 
venous,  episclerotic  branches ;  c,  arterial,  «'•  venous  branches  for  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  sclerotic ;  V,  arterial,  V'*  venous  branches  to  the  corneal  margin ;  V,  vena  vmfi- 
€Ota  ;  S,  section  of  Schlenmi  s  canaL 
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The  large  veins  nm  towards  the  equator,  where  they  form  four  or  five  small 
trunks,  the  vencB  vorticosce,  which  perforate  the  sclerotic  and  open  into  one  of  the 
ophthalmic  veins.  The  small  venee  cUiares  posticcB  breves  {!')  run  parallel  to  the 
arteries  cUiares  poaticcs  breves  and  to  the  arteries  cUiares  anticce.  The  vena:  cUiares 
aniiccB  (Fig.  320,  a')  obtain  twigs  from  the  ciliary  mnscle,  from  the  episclerotic 
vascalar  network  (d),  from  the  conjmictiva  of  the  sclerotic  (e),  and  from  the  loops 
at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (17').  The 
episclerotic  veins,  on  the  equator,  are 
also  connected  with  the  vencs  vorticoscB» 
The  anterior  ciliary  veins  are  also  related 
to  Schlemm's  canal.  This  canal  is  a  fis- 
sure running  round  the  cornea,  but  really 
in  the  sclerotic.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
a  lymph  space  opening  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye.  By  some  it  is  looked 
on  as  a  vein. 

8.  The  Lymphaties  of  the  EyebalL— The 
eye  has  no  proper  lymph  vessels,  but  a 
number  of  fissure-like  spaces,  anastomos- 
ing with  each  other.  There  are  two  lym- 
phatic regions,  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior. To  the  anterior  region  belong  (1) 
the  small  canals  of  the  cornea  and  of  the 
sclerotic ;  (2)  the  anterior  chamber,  which 
communicates  with  Schlemm's  canal,  and, 
by  means  of  capillary  fissures  between 
the  iris  and  the  lens,  with  (3)  the  pos- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye,  which,  in  turn, 
is  connected  with  (4)  the  canal  of  Petit. 
The  three  latter  spaces  anastomose,  and   J*,  perichoroideal  space  communicating,  by 

1.     xsii  J  V     r/~.       c  xu  obUque  passages,  with  Tenon's  space, 

may  be  filled  by  injection  from  the  an- 
terior chamber.  To  the  posterior  region 
belong  (I)  the  canalis  hyaloideus,  and  the 
fissures  between  the  optic  sheaths;  (2)  i 
the  sub-dural  space  and  the  sub-arachnoid- 
eal  space,  and  the  narrow  fissure  between  » 
the  choroid  and  the  sclerotic ;  (3)  the 
perichoroideal,  and,  finally,  the  space  of 
Tenon,  on  the  dural  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  as  far  as  the  foramen  opticum,  ■ 
TU,.^  •T^./wx.  -^  fin^  ^+1,  i*n{^^;»*.  ^^'  822.— Vertical  section  through  the  human 
Xnese  spaces  are  filled  with  injection  cornea,  x  840  d.  1,  corneal  epithelium;  2, 
from  the  sub-arachnoideal  space  of  the  anterior  eUistiohimlna;  8,  a  small  part  of  the 
,       .         _-  .,.,/.,     nAftaiUia  propria ;  n,  nenre  dividing  and  per- 

bram.     The  spaces  contain  a  fluid  fil-   foratinar  the  anterior  elastic  lamina;  «,  sub- 

tered  from  the  Mood.ve«el.,  which  aUo  •erifhCfl£io%«'?it'".ll;?.^lJ?4:?Sl 

penetrates  the  vitreous    humour.      The  plexus,  running  up  between  the  epithelia 

X     *  ii    -J   .      ^1-  X     .  coU«-    (MethodNo.  116,  Appendix.) 

amount  of  fluid  in  the  posterior  spaces 

ia  very  small,  but  it  facilitates  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  (Fig.  321). 

9.  The  Nerves  of  the  Eyeball.— These  perforate  the  sclerotic  in  the  region  of  the 
entcance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  run  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  anteriorly. 


Fio.  821.— Posterior  lymphatic  circulation  in 
the  eye  of  a  pig.  e,  oonjunotiya ;  nur,  recti 
muscles ;  in.re(r.,  retractor  InUbi ;  a,  layer  of 
fat;  V,  external  sheath  of  optic  nerre;  t. 
Tenon's  space  opening  behind  into  the  supra- 
vaginal, apv;  JbOj  suDvaginal  space  between 
the  internal  and  external  optic  nerve  sheaths ; 
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Dnriiig  their  course  they  give  off  bnuiches,  provided  with  ganglion  cells, 
to  the  choroid,  and,  finally,  they  form  a  ring-like  plexus  in  the  ciUary  region, 
termed  the  orbiadut  ganglioma  cUiaris.  From  this  plexus  branches  pass  to  the 
ciliary  muscle,  the  iris,  and  the  cornea.  The  nerves  for  the  cornea  pass  first 
into  the  sclerotic,  and  form  a  plexus  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  the 
pUxu8  annularis^  from  which  branches  run  into  the  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea. 
The  fibres  entering  the  substance  of  the  cornea  lose  their  white  substance,  and  ran 
on  as  naked  axis  cylinders.  They  form  networks  as  follows:  in  the  deepest  layers  of 
the  cornea,  a  plexus  of  the  stroma ;  then  a  sub-basal  plexus  under  the  anterior 
elastic  lamina ;  and  next  a  sub-epithelial  plexus,  close  below  the  epithelinm. 
From  the  latter  plexus,  delicate  nerve  fibres  issue,  which  form  again  a  very  fine 
network,  the  intra-epithelial  plexus,  and  they  finally  end  as  free  fibres  between 
the  cells  (Fig.  322) 


Fio.  828.— Section  tbrougta  the  upper  eyelid  of  a  child,  x  10  d. 
i,  akin  portionr—£,  epidenniB ;  C,  cutis ;  &,  subcutaneous  tissue : 
Jjb\  hair  follicles ;  Z,  sweat  gland ;  TF,  evelash,  with  rudiment  of 
a  reserve  hair  (hh) ;  If"  W",  portions  of  follicles  of  eyelAshea ;  M, 
a  MoUian  gland.  X,  Region  of  the  orbicularis  palpebraruvt  muiele  ; 
Of  bundles  cut  transversely ;  AfcJt,  museulu*  cUian»  Biolanu  S^ 
Umdon  of  the  levator  palpebrae  ntperioriSf  mp».  Ut  conjunetiral 
region — e,  conjunctival  epithelixun  ;  (p,  tunica  propria  :  cU,  gland; 
t,  tarsus  ;  m.  Meibomian  gland ;  a,  transverse  section  of  the  areus 
lar»etu.   5,  comu  of  the  lid.    (Method  No.  117,  Appendix.) 

10.  The   Eyelids.— These  are  folds  of  the  external  skin,  encl<»- 
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ing  muscles,  connective  tissue,  and  glands.  The  outer  layer  is  like 
ordinary  skin,  and  the  inner,  next  the  eyeball,  is  modified,  and  is 
termed  the  conjunctiva  pcUpebrcUis,  The  outer  layer  covers  the  free  margin 
of  the  lid.  In  a  sagittal  section,  we  see  the  following  parts  (Fig. 
323) :  (1)  The  external  skin.  It  shows  very  fine  hairs,  small  sweat 
glands,  and  often  pigmented  connective  tissue.  The  subcutaneous 
tissue  is  very  loose,  and  contains  many  fine  elastic  fibres,  but 
no  fat  cells,  or  very  few.  The  cutis  vera  is  more  compact,  and 
shows  long  papillae  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  margin  of  the  lids. 
Implanted  on  the  margin  we  find  two  or  three  rows  of  large  hairs,  the 
eyelashes  or  cilia  (PF),  whose  roots  pass  into  the  cutis.  The  eyelashes 
develop,  reach  maturity,  and  drop  out,  during  a  period  of  from 
100  to  150  days.  The  hair  follicles  have  the  ducts  of  small 
sebaceous  glands  opening  into  them,  and  they  also  receive  the  ducts 
of  the  glands  of  Moll.  These  latter  are  modified  sweat  glands. 
(2)  Below  the  subcutaneous  tissue  we  find  transverse  bundles 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  the  part  of  this  muscle 
immediately  behind  the  eyelashes  is  termed  the  muscvlus  ciliaris 
Riolani, 

(3)  Behind  the  orbicularis  muscle  we  find  the  tendon  of  the 
levator  palpebra  superioris.  Some  of  its  fibres  end  in  connective 
tissue,  forming  the  fascia  palpebralis,  and  others,  enclosing  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  pass  on  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsus.  The 
smooth  fibres  constitute  MiUler's  musdey  or  palpebralis  superior. 
Similar  smooth  fibres  occur  in  the  lower  eyelid,  forming  a  palpebralis 
inferior. 

(4)  The  tarsus  is  a  compact  plate  of  connective  tissue  which  gives 
support  to  the  eyelid.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and 
it  occupies  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  ^ 
eyelid.  The  Meibomian  glands  exist  in 
the  tarsus  (Fig.  324).  They  are  elongated 
bodies,  consisting  of  a  wide  duct,  into 
which  short  stalked  vesicles  open.  The 
duct  opens  at  the  comer  of  the  lid.  The 
gland  is  a  modified  sebaceous  gland. 
Along  the  upper  end  of  the  tarsus,  we 
find  small  racemose  glands,  somewhat 
tubular  in  structure,   and  hence  called 

acinO-tuhular  glands.   They  occur  especially    Pio.  824.— Meibomian  gland.    a,acini;B; 

in  the  nasal  half  of  the  eyeUd,  and  they  ^  «^«»«^^;  ^'  <^"^ 
are  modified  lachrymal  structures. 
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Behind  the  tarsus  lies  the  coDJUDctiva,  consisting  of  an  epithelium 
and  a  tunica  propria.  The  epithelium  is  stratified  cylindrical  epithelium, 
with  roundish  cells  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  small  cylindrical  cells  on  the 
upper  surface.  On  the  surface  we  find  a  narrow  cuticular  border. 
Goblet  cells  also  occur.  The  lower  part  of  the  conjunctiva  is  smooth, 
but  in  the  upper  region  we  may  find  depressions  which  are  sometimes 
so  deep  as  to  look  like  glands.  The  tunica  propria  consists  of  connec- 
tive tissue.  Lymph  cells  occur  in  it,  and  in  some  animals,  as  in  rumi- 
nants, they  may  form  small  lymphoid  glands.  Leucocytes  wander 
through  the  epithelium  to  the  surface.  The  palpebral  conjunctiva 
merges  into  that  covering  the  front  of  the  eyeball.  At  the  bend,  the 
underlying  tissue  is  loose  and  contains  small  mucous  glands.  The  con- 
junctiva on  the  sclerotic  shows  stratified  pavement  epithelium,  which  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  cornea. 

The  rudimentary  third  eyelid  (plica  semiluTiaris)  consists  of  connective 
tissue  and  of  stratified  pavement  epithelium.  The  carunada  lacrymalis 
resembles  in  its  finer  structure  the  skin,  but  the  stratum  comeum 
is  absent.  They  contain  very  fine  hairs  and  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands. 


The  blood-veBselfl  of  the  eyelids  come  from  vessels  which,  nmniDg  from  the 

outer  and  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  form 
an  arch  on  the  margin  of  the  lid,  arena 
tarseus,  and  another  arch  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  tarsus,  the  arcus  tarseus 
exUmus.  They  supply  the  tissues  of  the 
eyelid  by  minute  twigs.  Some  of  these, 
supplying  the  conjunctiva,  anastomose  with 
the  arteria  cUaria  antica. 

The  lymphatics  form  a  dense  network 
in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva.  Those  in  the 
conjunctiva  in  front  of  the  sclerotic  and 
around  the  margin  of  the  cornea  probably 
unite  with  the  small  canals  of  the  latter. 

The  nerves  form  a  rich  plexus  on  the 
margin  of  the  lid,  and  in  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  cornea  they  terminate  in  end  knobs, 

mal  duct,  two-thirds  natural  size.    1,  upper    found  below  the  epithelium. 

end  of  lachrymal  sac  ;  2,  liganitntum  jMlpe-         .  .    _.     -  «-i,-„«„i  /w»««.       Tk-  i-«u i 

brau  nudiaie;    3,  orifice  of  tear  duct;  4,  H-  The  Lachrymal  Organs.— The  lachrymal 

Meibomian  glanda  in  upper  eyelid ;  6,  »tra-  gi^^j  jg  ^  racemose  structure  having  several 

turn  orbitaU  of  orbiculant  palpebrarum :  6,  »               „«,.,,,.      «««    «»            ,     .     , 

muscular  stratum  in  lower  eyelid ;  7,  right  ducts.     The  ducts  (Fig.  326,  B)  are  clothed 

S:;^taS^^^^  ^'^^^  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  they  end 

10.  midcj&e  meatus;    11,   nptum  narium.    in   intercalary   portions,    clad  with    pave- 
^     "^  ment  epithelium.     These   pass  into  acmt, 

showing  the  characters  of  a  serous  gland. 


Fio.  825.— View  of  the  right  naso-lachry- 
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The  small  lachrymal  canals  are  lined  by  stratified  pavement  epithelium,  resting 
on  a  tunica  propriOf  which  is  rich  in  clastic  fibres.     Longitudinal  muscular  fibres 

A 


J-z  -•*iV*"  ^ 


^ 


3^ 


)  ^ 


Fig.  326.— Tranftverao  section  of  lachrymal  ffland  of  man.  x  240 
d.  A,  body  of  gland  ;  a,  acinus ;  a',  fiproup  of  acini ;  «,  inter- 
calary portion;  «',  intercalary  portion,  in  transverse  section, 
showing  cvlindrical  cell* ;  b.  connective  tissue ;  B,  tranbverte 
section  of  duct ;  «,  two  stratified  layers  of  cylindrical  epithelium ; 
6,  connective  tissue.    (Method  No.  118,  Appendix.) 

are  also  present.    The  lachrymal  sinus  and  the  nasal  tear  duct  consist  of  a  ttmica 
propria^  containing  adenoid  tissue,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  periosteum  underneath  by         t;       ^^  i. 
a  dense  plexus  of  veins.     There  is  also  a     ^ 
stratified  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium. 

The  structure  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages  is  an  example  of  the  most  complex 
form  of  a  simple  eye.  It  is  interesting 
to  contrast  it  with  the  optical  apparatus 
termed  a  compound  eye,  as  this  is  found 
in  Crustacea  and  insects  (Fig.  327).  The 
typical  compound  eye  consists  of  a  number 
of  corneal  lenses  (c)  developed  from  the 
cuticle.  Below  these  we  find  crystalline 
cones,  one  to  each  lens,  and  still  deeper, 
nervous  structures  termed  retinulce  (r). 
£ach  of  these  again  consists  of  an  axial  rod,  or  rhahdom,  with  cells  surrounding  it 


Fio.SS(7. — Diagrammatic  view  of  acompound 
arthropod  eye.  ^ ,  section  through  the  eye ; 
Bf  corneal  facets  ;  C,  two  segments  ot  eye  ; 
r.  corneal  lenses ;  r,  retinulaa  with  rhab- 
doms ;  n,  optic  nerve  ;  pr,  ganglionic  swell- 
ing of  optic  nerve.    (Qegenbaur.) 


Chap.  IL— THE  OPTICAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  EYE. 

A  luminous  senmtion  may  be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  retina  or  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Pressure,  cutting,  or  electrical  shocks  act  as  stimuli, 
but  the  normal  stimulus  is  the.  action  of  light  on  the  retina.  Physi- 
cally, light  is  a  vibration  occurring  in  the  ether  which  pervades  all 
space.  When  the  vibrations  of  light  act  on  the  retina  with  sufBcient 
intensity,  molecular  changes  occur  in  that  structure,  which  in  turn 
excite  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve ;  then  a  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the 
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brain,  and  the  result  is  a  sensation  of  light  Thus,  light  is  regarded  by 
the  physicist  as  a  mode  of  movement,  or  a  condition  of  matter ;  whilst 
the  physiologist  studies  the  effect  of  these  movements  on  the  seniient 
organism.  Such  movements,  acting  on  retina,  optic  nerve,  and  brain, 
result  in  consciousness  of  a  particular  kind,  which  we  call  a  luminous 
sensation.  Outside  of  the  body,  these  movements  have  been  studied 
with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision ;  but  within  the  organism, 
as  we  have  to  deal  with  more  complex  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  them  in  the  same  way.  We  are  conscious  only  of  the  result,  say 
of  red  or  of  violet  light ;  but  the  physicist  states  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  sensation  of  red,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum,  is  pro- 
duced by  435,000,000,000,000  (billions)*of  impulses  per  second,  and  that 
the  sensation  of  violet,  at  the  upper  end,  corresponds  to  764  billions  of 


Fia.  828.— Curves  of  the  mtenidty  of  thermal,  luminous,  and  actinic  rays  in  the 
different  rontons  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  luminous  spectrum  ranges  from 
A  to  G  ;  the  ultra  vioUt,  from  G  to  T ;  and  the  ultra  red,  from  O7  to  A. 

impulses  per  second.  Below  the  low  red,  and  above  the  high  violet, 
vibrations  still  occur,  but  they  do  not  cause  luminous  sensations.  The 
rays  below  the  low  red  are  thermal  rays,  whilst  those  beyond  the 
extreme  violet  are  distinguished  by  their  chemical  activity.  Thus,  we 
have  thermal,  luminous,  and  actinic  rays,  the  intensities  of  which  are 
represented  graphically  in  Fig.  328. 

The  number  of  vibrations  of  the  extreme  violet  is  not  double  that  of 
the  low  red,  so  that  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  vibrations  of  light 
does  not  range  through  an  octave.  The  ultra-violet  rays  may  act  on 
the  retina  in  certain  conditions,  as  when  they  are  reflected  by  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  constituting  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence. 
White  light,  when  passed  through  a  prism,  is  decomposed  or  dispersed 
so  as  to  produce  a  spectrum. 

We  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  phenomena  of  light  on  which  visaal  sensa- 
tions depend.  A  luminous  body  generates  that  rhythmical  disturbance  of  the 
surrounding  ether,  which,  when  it  reaches  the  retina  of  the  eye,  gives  rise  to  the 
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sensation  of  light.  This  distorbftnoe  is  propagated  frgm  the  Inminons  body  in  all 
directions,  with  a  velocity  of  about  300,000  kilometres  per  second,  which  for  most 
purposes  may  be  regarded  as  instantaneous  propagation. 

When  a  screen,  with  a  small  hole  through  it,  intercepts  all  the  light  emanating 
from  a  luminous  point,  excepting  a  small  beam,  this  beam  is  observed  to  proceed 
in  a  straight  line,  which  passes  through  the  luminous  point  and  the  hole  in  the 
screen.  This  experiment  illustrates  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light ;  every 
beam  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  each  of  which  con- 
tinues in  a  straight  line,  unless  when  reflected,  refracted,  or  otherwise  intercepted. 
In  the  Newtonian  emission-theory,  each  ray  was  supposed  to  be  the  path  of  one 
light  corpuscle. 

Reflexion. — When  light  falls  on  a  smooth  surface,  the  whole  or  part  of  each  ray 
sufiers  a  change  by  reflexion,  in  which  case  the  reflected  ray  proceeds  along  a 
straight  line,  lying  in  that  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface,  which  con- 
tains the  original  line  of  the  ray  ;  and  the  new  and  old  lines  of  the  ray  make  eqaal 
angles  with  the  reflecting  surface  (Fig.  329). 

jsr 


Fig.  829.— To  illuatrate  law  of  reflexion  of  light  S  5',  reflecting 
Burfaoe ;  N  O.  line  perpendicular  to  8  S ;  B  0,  ray  reflected  in 
direction  0  B\  A  0,  ray  reflected  in  direction  0  A';  a,  angle  of 
incidence  of  ray,  A  0 ;  a',  angle  of  reflection  of  0  A' ;  j3,  angle  of 
incidence  of  ray  BO;  p,  angle  of  reflection  of  0  B. 

Befiraetion.  —When  the  media  on  both  sides  of  the  surface  are  transparent,  as,  for 
example,  glass  and  air,  a  part  of  the  ray  may  undergo  refraction,  t.e.,  it  becomes 
bent  at  the  surface  at  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  second  medium,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  refracted  ray  lies  in  the  same 
plane  which  contains  the  original  and 
reflected  rays,  and  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  satisfy  the  equation  — 

jUj  sin  a^=Ai2  ^^^  ^2 » 
Ml  and  jlu,  being  the  indices  of  refraction 
of  the  first  and  second  media  respectively, 
and  a^  04  the  angles  made  with  the  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  by  the  original  and 
refracted  rays  respectively. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  330,  suppose  the 
line,  a  6,  to  represent  a  surface  separating 
two  media  of  different  refractive  power,  and  e  /  the  direction  of  a  ray  which 


Fio.  saO.— Diagram  illustrating  the  refraction 
of  light 
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meets  the  surface  obliquely.  If  the  refractive  powers  of  the  two  media  had  been 
equal,  the  ray  would  have  proceeded  with  its  direction  unaltered  ;  if  the  seoond 
medium  has  the  higher  index  of  refraction,  the  ray  will  be  bent  towards  A ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  first  medium  have  the  higher  index  of  refraction,  the  ray  will  go 
towards  g,  t.<».,  away  from  the  normal,  c  d, 
A  normal  ray,  as  c  (f ,  has  its  direction  unaltered  in  every  case. 


./-"" 

^■>^ 

/ 

V 

/ 

^/\ 

f 

2f         .V 

Fio.  831.— Diagram  showing  refraction  of  ray,  A  0,  in  different 
media.    0  IF,  water ;  0  0,  crown  glass  ;  0  D,  diamond. 

The  value  of  /a  is  constant  for  each  medium,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  is  usually  greater  for  a  medium  whose  density  is  greater.  Thus,  when  a  ray 
passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  its  course  is  brought  nearer  to  the  normal 
to  the  separating  surface  (Fig.  331). 

The  value  of  fi  ^or  a  vacuum  is  taken  as  unity,  and  that  for  air  is  very  slightly 
greater.     For  water  it  is  about  ^  and  for  some  kinds  of  glass  }. 


Fio.  832. — Formation  of  image  by  refraction  at  a  spherical  surface. 

Formation  of  an  Image  by  Refraction  at  a  Spherical  Sur&ce. — Let  P  be  a  luminous 
point  in  a  medium  whose  refractive  index  is  ^4,  and  let  SS  be  the  surface  of  separ- 
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ation  between  this  medium  and  one  whose  refractive  index  is  fi^  The  ray,  POC, 
which  passes  through  the  centre,  0,  of  the  spherical  surface  and  meets  the  surface 
at  right  angles,  is  called  the  axis.  All  rays  which  do  not  diverge  far  from  the 
axis  are  so  refracted  that  their  lines  of  lireotion  after  refraction  pass,  if  produced 
backwards,  very  nearly  through  a  certain  point,  Q,  which  is  called  the  image  of  P. 
The  property  of  this  point  is  that  the  rays  from  P  proceed  after  refraction  as  if 
they  had  come  from  Q.     The  position  of  the  point  Q  is  determined  as  follows — 

Let  CO=r,  CP«=ti,  and  CQ=v. 
Then  the  equation 

V     u         r 
enables  us  to  determine  v,  since  r  and  u  as  well  as  /A]  and  tt^  are  known. 
This  equation  is  equivalent  to  the  following — 

V  ~u        r    '         V    u       r 

where  u  is  written  for  the  fraction  ^,  and  would  represent  the  index  of  refraction 

Ml 
of  the  second  medium  if  that  of  the  first  were  taken  as  unity. 

The  image,  Q,  is  said  to  be  virtual  when,  as  in  the  above  instance,  the  lines  of  the 
rays  after  refraction  require  to  be  produced  in  order  to  meet  in  a  point  (the  image). 
When  the  rays  themselves  meet  in  a  point,  the  image  is  said  to  be  real. 

The  formula  for  refraction  at  a  plane  surface  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  by 

making  r  infinite  or  -  zero.     We  have  then 

^-^^=0  or  t?=^tt. 
Formation  of  Images  by  Befleotion.— With  the  same  notation  as  above,  the  position  of 


Fio.  888.— Formation  of  image  by  reflection  at  a  sphexloal  surface, 
the  image  after  reflection  is  given  by  the  equation 

1     12 
v'^u"  r 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  formula  for  refraction  by  patting  M3  =  -/ij. 
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In  the  oases  shown  in  Figs.  332  and  333,  where  the  concave  side  of  the  surface 
faces  the  incident  light,  the  image  is  virtual  in  the  case  of  refraction,  and  real  or 
virtual  in  the  case  of  reflection.  Were  the  concavity  turned  the  other  way,  we 
should  require  to  consider  r  as  negative  in  the  equations,  and  the  image  would  be 
virtual  in  the  case  of  reflection,  real  or  virtual  in  the  case  of  refraction. 

From  these  results  we  can  deduce  the  course  of  a  ray  and  the  image  of  a  point 
for  any  system  of  plane  or  spherical  reflecting  or  refracting  surfaces  by  finding 
the  image  of  the  point  for  the  first  surface,  then  the  image  of  that  image  for  the 
second  surface,  and  so  on  till  we  get  the  final  image. 

Lens. — A  simple  case  of  the  combination  of  refracting  surfaces  is  that  of  a  lens, 
which  is  a  refracting  body  bounded  by  two  spherical  surfaces,  or  a  spherical  and 


Fio.  8S4.— Inversion  of  an  image  by  a  biconvex  lens. 

a  plane  surface.  The  effect  of  a  double  convex  lens  in  forming  the  image  of  an 
object  is  shown  in  Fig.  334.  It  will  be  observed  that  to  every  point  in  the  object, 
DE,  there  corresponds  a  point  in  its  image,  de.  Thus  d  corresponds  to  D,  and  every 
ray  proceeding  from  D  and  passing  through  the  lens  passes  through  the  point  tf, 
the  rays  afterwards  proceeding  as  tf  they  tmanated  from  d. 

The  calculation  of  the  position  of  the  image  of  a  point,  in  the  case  when  the 
medium  on  both  sides  of  the  lens  is  the  same,  depends  on  a  single  constant — ^the 
focal  distance,  /?,  which  again  depends  on  the  refractive  index  of  the  material  of 
the  lens,  and  the  radii  of  curvature  of  its  surface.  If  these  be  denoted  by  /i,  r^, 
and  r,  respectively,  we  have 

/tA-1     /^-l      1 

If  a  and  a  represent  the  distances  from  the  lens  of  an  object  and  of  its  image,  we 
have 

111  ap 

p=a+tt  ^''«=^::^' 

It  is  evident  from  this  equation  that  the  image  of  an  infinitely  distant  point  by 
refraction  through  the  lens  is  at  a  distance,  p,  from  it.  In  the  foregoing  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  small.  When  the  thickness  is  con- 
siderable, a  correction  has  to  be  introduced  into  the  formulas. 

In  the  case  of  any  centred  system  of  refracting  surfaces,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Gauss  and  Listing  that  the  course  of  the  ray  after  refraction  may  be  determined 
when  we  know  six  points  called  the  Cardinal  Points  of  the  system.  These  are  as 
follows  :— (1)  The  First  and  Second  Principal  Points,  which  have  the  property  that 
each  point  in  the  one  principal  plane  (the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  through 
a  principal  point)  has  its  image  after  refraction  at  a  point  in  the  other  principal 
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plane,  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  and  on  the  same  side  of  it.  Thus 
any  figure  in  the  one  principal  plane  has  its  image  in  the  other,  and  equal  and 
similarly  situated  to  itself.  (2)  The  First  and  Second  Focal  Points,  which  are  such 
that  every  ray  from  the  first  focal  point  becomes,  after  passing  through  the 
refracting  system,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  that  every  ray  which  before  refraction 
is  parallel  to  the  axis,  passes,  after  refraction,  through  the  second  focal  point,  that 
is  to  say,  the  images  of  the  two  focal  points  are  at  an  infinite  distance.  The  same  is 
true  for  all  points  in  the  planes  through  the  focal  points  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
(3)  The  First  and  Second  Modal  Points  have  the  property  that  every  ray,  whose  line 
of  direction  before  refraction  passes  through  the  first  or  anterior  nodal  point,  pro- 
ceeds after  refraction  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  direction  and  passing  through  the 
second  or  posterior  focal  point. 

The  term  anterior  principal  focal  length  is  given  to  the  distance  between  the  first 
or  anterior  focal  point  and  the  first  principal  point ;  and  the  term  posterior  prin- 
cipal focal  length  to  the  distance  from  the  posterior  focal  point  to  the  second  prin- 
cipal point.  These  principal  focal  lengths  are  proportional  to  the  refractive  indices 
of  the  media  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  refracting  system. 

The  distance  between  the  first  nodal  point  and  the  first  principal  point  is  the 
same  as  that  between  the  second  nodal  and  principal  points,  and  also  the  same  as 
the  difference  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  principal  focal  lengths.  It 
follows  that  the  first  and  second  principal  points  have  the  same  distance  from  one 
another  as  the  first  and  second  nodal  points,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  next 
diagram.  From  these  properties  of  the  cardinal  points  we  may  construct 
geometrically,  or  calculate,  the  course  of  any  ray  through  a  centred  system,  such 
as  the  eye. 


Fio.  835.-0;,  x,  axis  ;  Fi,  F2.  first  and  second  focal  points ;  Bi.  Hs.  first  and  second  prin- 
cipal points ;  Ki,  K2,  first  and  second  nodal  points. 

To  Trace  the  Course  of  a  Bay. — Let  Q  R  be  the  line  of  any  ray,  supposed  to  come 
from  the  right  towards  the  left  in  the  figure,  Q  and  R  being  the  points  in  which  it 
cuts  the  first  focal  plane  and  the  first  principal  plane  respectively.  Draw  R  S 
parallel  to  the  axis,  and  S  q  parallel  to  Q  K^,  then  S  g  is  the  line  of  the  ray  after 
refraction ;  for  since  the  ray  passes  through  R,  therefore  by  the  property  of  the 
principal  planes,  it  will  pass,  after  refraction,  through  S  which  is  in  the  second 
principal  plane  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  as  R.  Again,  since  all  rays 
from  Q,  which  is  in  the  focal  plane,  are  parallel  after  refraction,  they  must  be 
parallel  to  Q  Kj,  which,  by  the  property  of  nodal  points,  is  a  ray  whose  direction 
is  unaltered  by  refraction  (Fig.  335). 

To  Construct  the  Position  of  the  Image  of  a  Point. — For  this  it  is  sufficient  to 
construct  two  rays  proceeding  from  the  point  according  to  the  rule  just  given.    It 
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is  convenient  to  choose  one  of  the  rays  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  other  passing 
through  the  first  focal  point.     Thus  let  P  be  the  point.     Join  P  K^  and  draw  E^ 


Fig.  830.— Image  of  a  point. 

p  parallel  to  P  K^ ;  draw  P  R  S  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  join  S  F,  ;  S  F,  produced 
will  meet  K^pva  the  point,  /?,  which  is  the  image  of  the  point,  P  (Fig.  336). 

The  Eye  as  a  Dioptric  System. 

The  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye  are  four  in  number,  viz.,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  cornea,  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  lens.  But  since  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  cornea  are  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  and  since  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  cornea  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  we  may  neglect  the  effect  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
without  sensible  error.  On  the  other  hand,  the  density  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  is  not  the  same  throughout,  but  increases  towards  the  middle 
parts,  so  that  the  lens  is  not  a  simple  one.  Thus  the  eye  may  be  practi- 
cally considered  as  a  dioptric  system,  consisting  of  a  spherical  refracting 
surface  (that  of  the  cornea)  together  with  a  lens  which,  though  of  a 
complex  character,  is  equivalent  to  a  simple  double-convex  lens. 

Formation  of  an  linage  on  the  Retina,— An  inverted  image  of  an  object 
placed  before  the  eye  falls  on  the  retina,  the  rays  from  each  point  of 
the  object  being  caused  by  refraction  through  the  transparent  media  of 
the  eye,  to  converge  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  retina.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  refracting  surfaces  are  not  exactly  spherical,  nor  do 
their  centres  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  nor  are  the  media  quite  homo- 
geneous ;  but  the  main  features  of  the  normal  eye  as  a  dioptric  system 
may  be  elucidated  by  assuming  it  to  be  a  centred  system.  Apart  from 
these  irregularities  in  its  structure,  the  eye,  considered  as  an  optical 
instrument,  has  two  defects  which  arise  from  its  constitution.  These  are 
called  respectively  Chromatic  Ahen-aiion  and  Spherical  Aberration, 
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Chromatic  Aberration  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rays  of  light  of 
different  colours  have  slightly  different  refrangibilities..  This  causes  the 
separation  of  white  light  into  its  component  colours  when  a  beam  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  prism.  The  red  rays  which  are  at  one  extrexnity 
of  the  spectrum  are  less  refrangible  than  the  violet  rays  which  are. at  the 
other  end.  From  this  cause,  the  rays  of  any  one  colour  emanating  from 
an  illuminated  point  are  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  refracting  system  of 
the  eye  at  a  point  different  from  that  to  which  the  rays  of  any  other 
colour  are  brought  to  focus.  In  fact,  the  image  of  every  object  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  images  of  different  colours,  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  coinciding  with  one  another.  Again,  if  the  red  rays  from  a  point 
be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  surface  of  the  retina,  the  violet  and  inter- 
mediate rays  will  be  brought  to  focus  slightly  in  front  of  it,  and  will  have 
again  diverged,  forming  a  small  pencil  of  rays,  before  they  fall  on  the 
retina.  In  other  words,  when  the  eye  is  perfectly  accommodated  for 
distinct  vision  for  one  colour,  it  is  not  perfectly  accommodated  for  other 
colours. 

In  ordinary  vision,  the  effect  of  chromatic  aberration  cannot  be 
noticed,  but  various  experimental  arrangements  have  been  devised  for 
making  it  apparent.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a  small  violet  light,  which  con- 
tains rays  chiefly  from  the  two  extremes  of  the  spectrum,  a  red  speck 
with  a  small  blue  halo,  or  a  blue  speck  with  a  small  red  halo  is  seen, 
according  as  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  the  blue  rays  or  the.  red 
Again,  short-sighted  persons  find  that  they  can  see  red  objects  clearly  at 
a  greater  distance  than  blue,  because  the  red  rays  are  less  refrangible. 

Spherical  Aberration. — When  the  rays  from  a  point  are  refracted 
by  a  system  of  spherical  surfaces  bounding  homogeneous  media,  they 
do  not  all  come  to  a  focus  at  a  point,  those  falling  on  the  refracting 
surface  at  points  farther  from  the  axis  being  brought  together  at  a  less 
distance,  so  that,  when  the  rays  near  the  axis  come  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina,  those  farther  from  the  axis  have  diverged  again  somewhat,  and 
fall  within  a  small  circle,  called  a  circle  of  diffusion.  This  circle  is 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  opening  of  the  pupil,  so  that  when  the 
pupil  is  dilated,  vision  is  less  distinct. 

Astigmatism. — But  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye  are  not 
symmetrical,  so  that,  instead  of  drdes  of  diffusion^  there  are  really 
irregular  shaped  figures,  which  may  be  observed  by  looking  at  a  bright 
star,  or  small  distant  light,  at  night.  Astigmatism  has  been  distin- 
guished as  regiUa/r  or  irregular.  By  regular  astigmatism  is  meant  the 
state  of  eyes,  in  which  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea  has  a 
different  curvature  from  the  vertical  one,  so  that,  when  the  eye  is 
II.  2q 
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accommodated  to  bring  rays  in  the  same  vertical  meridian  to  a  focus,  it 
is  not  accommodated  for  rays  in  a  horizontal  meridian.  This  may  be 
tested  by  looking  at  a  figure  composed  of  a  number  of  horizontal  lines, 
ruled  close  to  one  another,  and  a  number  of  vertical  lines,  at  equal  dis- 
tances. When  the  eye  is  acsommodated  for  vertical  meridians,  the  for- 
fiier  will  be  seen  distinctly,  and  when  for  horizontal  meridians,  the 
latter;  if  the  eye  has  regular  astigmatism,  the  horizontally  and  vertically 


Fio.  837— Diagram  illuBtrating  utigmatisxn. 

ruled  lines  cannot  both  be  seen  distinctly  at  once.  As  a  rule,  the  ver- 
tical meridians  are  most  curved.  This  defect  may  be  neutralized  by 
the  use  of  spectacles  with  piano-cylindrical  glasses.  In  these,  the 
curved  or  refracting  surface,  instead  of  being  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  is  a 
portion  of  a  cylinder.  Such  a  lens,  if  placed  in  front  of  an  astigmatic 
eye,  with  the  axis  of  the  lens  vertical,  increases  the  total  refraction  of 
the  rays  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  until  their  focus  coincides  with  that 
of  the  rays  that  have  been  strongly  refracted  in  the  vertical  meridian. 

Irregular  astigmatism  cannot  be  thus  corrected,  as  it  consists  in  an 
irregular  variation  of  curvature  in  diflTerent  meridians.  Regular  astig- 
matism depends  chiefly  on  the  form  of  the  corneal  surface.  Irregular 
astigmatism  is  usually  caused  by  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  Sohematio  Eye. — The  dimensions  of  different  eyes  are  found  to  present  great 
variety,  and  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  dimensions  of  an  individual  eye  vary 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  objects  it  views.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
give  measurements  which  shall  apply  to  all  eyes,  or  to  the  same  eye  in  different 
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states,  but  the  following  numbers  have  been  given  by  Listing  as  an  approximation 
to  the  measurements  of  an  average  normal  human  eye,  when  adjusted  for  distant 
vision. 

Taking  the  index  of  refraction  of  air  as  n=l  :— 

Index  of  refraction  of  the  aqiuous  humour  and  vitrtoua  body,  n'  =  1  '3365. 

Index  of  refraction  of  the  crystalline  lens,  n"  =  1  '14371. 

Radius  of  curvature  of  cornea,  r  =  7*829  mm. 

Radius  of  curvature  of  anterior  surface  of  lens,  /  =  10  mm. 

Radius  of  curvature  ol  posterior  surface  of  lens,  f^=Q  mm. 

Distance  between  anterior  surfaces  of  cornea  and  of  lens,  4  mm. 

Thickness  of /e9M,  e=3'6mnL  < 

Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to  anterior  surface  of  crystalline  lens,    '•? 
aa'= 3*6  mm.  ^  , 

Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to  posterior  surface  of  crystalline  lens, 
00"= 7  "2  mm. 

The  foci  are  as  follows :  - 
Surf  dee  of  cornea — 

First  focal  distance,  /(/=    /'-  =      ,  J'^  .      =  23'266  mm. 
n  -  1  1  *o3o5  -  I 

Second  focal  distance,/o''=  -^,  =  ^'^jJ'^  =  31 -095  mm. 
n  -  1  1  '3365  -  1 

Anterior  surface  of  crystalline  lens — 

First  focal  distance.  f^'  =  -^^  =  --l'^^._=.\^S5S  mm. 
•^        n"-n'     1-4371 -1-3365 

Second  focal  di8tancej-i''=  ^-^  =  ,  ]^V^!^]^.  =  142-853  mm. 
^        »''-n'    l'437i- 1-3365 

Posterior  surface  of  crystalline  lens — 

Firrt  foci  di.tance./-=-^.=  -3J|71^^6_  ^  S^mil  r^. 

8«»ndfoo.ldiBUnce^=-»r;,=_^^6^^^=   79-71.3nu„. 

The  principal  points  of  the  cornea  coincide  with  its  summit,  and  the  principal 
plane  with  its  anterior  surface.  The  focal  distances  of  the  crystalline  are  equal 
Call  these  ip,  and  the  thickness  of  the  lens  (3*6  mm. )  e.    Then, 

r    yif^pt^^    142'853  +  86'7117-3'6 

The  Jlrst  principal  point  of  the  eye  is  1'7632  mm.  behind  anterior  surface  of 
cornea. 

The  second  principal  point  is  2*1101  mm.  behind  anterior  surface  of  cornea. 

The  two  principal  points  are  therefore  in  the  anterior  chamber  in  front  of  the 
lens,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  2*1101  - 1  '7532  =  0*3569  mm. 

The^nrt  principal  focus  of  the  eye  is  ^H'  -  AH'  =  15*4983  - 1  *7532= 13*7451  mm. 
in  front  of  cornea. 

The  second  principal  focus  ot  the  eye  is  AH" +  H''0  =  2  1101 +20*7 136  =  22*8237 
mm.  behind  the  cornea. 

The  Jlrst  nodal  point  is  6*9865  mm.  behind  summit  of  cornea,  and  it  is  situated 
in  the  lens,  *2315  mm.  in  front  of  its  posterior  surface.    The  secotid  nodal  point  is 
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7*3254  mm.  behind  vertex  of  cornea,  that  is,  '1254  mm.  behind  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  lens.' 

An  ideal  eye  having  the  above  dimensions  was  called  by  Listing  the  achenuUie 
eye.  For  many  purposes,  however,  a  simpler  scheme  is  quite  sufficient,  and  such 
a  scheme  also  has  been  given  by  Listing  under  the  name  of  the  reduced  eye. 
This  is  got  from  the  schematic  eye  by  supposing  the  two  nodal  points  to  coincide  with 
one  another,  which  implies  that  the  principal  points  with  their  planes  also  coincide. 

The  dimensions  in  this  case  would  be  : — From  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to  the 
principal  point,  2 '3448  mm.  ;  from  the  nodal  point  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  '4764  mm.     The  positions  of  the  focal  points  remain  unaltered. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  refracting  surface  =  5' 1248  mm.     The  Jlrst  focal 

distance  is  15*036  mm.,  the  second  focal  distance  is  20*113  mm.     The  index  of 

103 
refraction  is  -»-  =  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  vitreous  body.    The  second  focal 

distance  is  about  the  length  of  the  emmetropic  reduced  eye.  Luminous  rays 
given  off  from  the  first  focal  point  are  parallel  in  the  interior  of  this  eye. 

According  to  Von  Helmholtz,  Listing's  reduced  eye  may  be  simplified  by  com- 
paring it  to  a  plane  sphere  of  10  mm.  diameter  whose  vertex  lies  1  "9  mm.  behind 
the  cornea  and  whose  centre  is  '5  mm.  in  front  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens, 
that  is  7  mm.  behind  the  anterior  plane  of  the  cornea. 

In  the  horse,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  19*8  mm.,  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  12*3  mm.,  and  of  the  posterior  surface  11*3  mm.  The  distance 
from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  7  mm.,  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens  20*2  mm.,  and  to  the  retina  44*1  mm.  From  nodal 
point  to  the  retina  is  27  mm. 

The  construction  for  the  course  of  a  ray  in  the  reduced  eye  would  be  as  follows  : — 


Fio.  888.— CouTBO  of  ray  in  reduced  eye. 

Let  Q  R  be  the  line  of  a  ray  coming  from  the  right,  meeting  the  principal  plane 
in  R  (Fig.  338).    Draw  R  q  parallel  to  Q  K,  which  will  give  the  line  of  the  ray  after 

^  Stammeshaus,  Dioptrik  des  normalen  menscldichen  Augea,  p.  129;  see  also  Lan- 
dolt,  The  Refraction  and  Accommodation  of  the  Eye,  p.  79.  For  the  researches  of 
Von  Helmholtz,  see  Optique  Physiologique  ;  of  Bonders,  Anomalies  ofAccommodti' 
Hon  and  R^raction;  of  Listing,  in  WAgaeT*B  Handto(h'terbuch  der  Physiologic^  iv. 
See  also  M.  Woinow,  Ophthalmometric 
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refraction.  To  construct  the  image  of  a  point,  P  (Fig.  S30),  draw  P  R  parallel  to 
the  axis  meeting  the  principal  plane  in  R,  join  R  Fj,  then  P  K  produced  to  meet 
R  F,  produced  gives  the  image  of  P  at  their  intersection  p.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
course  of  the  rays  in  the  reduced  eye  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  refraction  at  a 
spherical  surface  at  H,  whose  centre  is  E  and  foci,  F^  and  F2. 


Fio.  889.— Image  of  a  point  with  reduced  eye. 

Visoal  Axis. — The  optical  axis  of  the  eye  we  have  defined  to  be  the  straight  line 
which  contains  the  centres  of  the  refracting  surfaces.  It  has  been  shown  by  Von 
Helmholtz,  by  means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  him,  termed  the  ophthalmo- 
meter^  that  this  does  not  coincide  with  the  visual  am«,  which  is  the  straight  line 
joininii:  the  second  nodal  point  with  the  fovea  centralis.  The  latter  axis  is  found 
to  leave  the  eye  in  a  <lirectiou  inwards  from,  and  usually  somewhat  above,  the 
former,  the  angle  between  them  being  often  about  5°  and  occasionally  attaining 
the  size  of  about  14^ 

Cireles  of  Diffusion,  Sighting  Lines.— For  distinct  vision  the  image  of  the  object 
should  fall  on  the  retina.  Now,  when  the  eye  is  adjusted  so  that  a  certain  point 
is  distinctly  seen,  the  rays  from  a  more  distant  point  will  be  brought  to  a  focus 
before  they  reach  the  retina,  and  will  have  diverged  into  a  cone  of  rays  which 
will  be  cut  by  the  surface  of  the  retina  in  a  small  circle  called  a  circle  of  diffusion. 
Again,  the  rays  from  a  point  nearer  to  the  eye  will  be  intercepted  before  they 
come  to  a  focus,  again  forming  a  circle  of  diffusion  on  the  retina.  In  *  sighting ' 
two  points.  I.e.,  bringing  them  into  apparent  coincidence  in  the  field  of  vision, 
either  one  or  both  must  give  rise  to  diffusion  circles  on  the  retina.  When  the 
centres  of  these  coincide,  the  sighting  is  effected.  The  line  of  sighting  is  the 
common  axis  of  the  two  conical  pencils  of  rays  from  the  two  points,  each  of  which 
is  bounded  by  the  edge  of  the  ii'is. 

The  following  terms  should  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  The  Direction  of  Vision  of  any  point  is  given  by  the  line  joining  any  point  in  the 
field  of  vision  with  the  first  nodal  point,  or  by  joining  its  image  on  the  retina  with 
the  second  nodal  point. 

2.  The  Visual  Axis,  or  Line  of  T^sion,  is  the  line  which  gives  the  direction  of  vision 
when  the  point  is  directly  viewed,  t.e.,  when  its  image  is  at  the  fovea  centralis. 

3.  Lines  of  Sighting  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  corneal  image  of  the  iris,  or, 
in  other  words,  from  the  point  of  fixation  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 

4.  The  Line  of  Regard,  or  Line  of  Fixation,  is  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  rota- 
tion of  the  eye  with  a  point  which  is  seen  directly.     The  line  of  regard  thus 
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differs  slightly  from  the  line  of  vision,  since  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye 
probably  lies  near  the  optical  axis  while  the  nodal  point  does  not  in  general  lie  on 
this  axis. 

In  order  to  determine  the  cardinal  points  of  an  eye  it  is  necessary  to  mearare 
the  dimensions  of  its  refracting  media  as  well  as  the  indices  of  refraction.  This 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  experimental  investigations.  These  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads:  those  performed  with  dissected  eyes,  and  those  in  which 
observations  were  made  upon  the  living  eye.  Among  the  former  were  Brewster*s 
determinations  of  the  refractive  indices  of  the  media.  He  took  a  microscope  and 
fitted  a  piece  of  glass  with  plane  faces  close  to  the  objective,  so  that  when  the 
intervening  space  was  filled  with  the  medium  under  investigation  it  formed  a 
plano-concave  lens,  which  altered  the  focal  length  of  the  objective.  This  required 
the  object  viewed  to  be  moved  further  from  the  objective  to  get  distinct  vision, 
and  this  change  of  position  was  measured.  Water  was  then  substituted  for  the 
optic  medium,  and  the  change  of  position  required  again  measured.  The  refractive 
index  of  the  medium  could  then  be  compared  with  that  of  water,  which  is  known. 
LAter  investigators  adopted  a  similar  arrangement,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
change  in  the  size  of  the  image  of  an  object  was  measured  by  means  of  a  micro- 
meter, instead  of  the  change  of  position  as  in  Brewster's  investigations.  Von 
Helmboltz  used  his  ophthalmometer  for  measuring  the  size  of  the  image. 
Another  investigation  of  the  dissected  eye  was  the  measurement  by  Von  Helm- 
holtz  of  the  focal  length  of  the  crystalline  lens.  He  laid  one,  freshly  dissected,  upon 
a  brass  plate  with  a  circular  hole  countersunk  through  it,  surrounding  it  with 
vitreous  humour  to  prevent  it  from  shrinking,  and  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
meter he  measured  the  image  of  the  opening  through  the  plate  formed  by  refrac- 
tion through  the  lens.  This  determination,  along  with  the  measurements  of  the 
thickness  of  the  lens  and  of  the  curvature  of  its  surfaces  (by  means  of  reflected 
images)  enabled  him  to  calculate  the  optical  constants  of  the  lens. 


Chap.  III.— SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  EYE. 


The  inversion  of  the  image  will  be  understood  with  the  aid  of  Figs. 

334  and  340.  Suppose  c,  (^,  «,  to  be 
luminous  objects,  the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  their  surface  above  the 
optic  axis  cross  in  the  eye  so  as  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus  below  the  axis, 
and  vice  verm.  Thus  an  inverted 
image  is  formed  on  the  retina  at 
ab.  The  angle,  x,  is  termed  the 
vis2Uil  angle,  and  its  size  will  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  object  and  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye. 
Thus,  objects  of  different  sizes,  c,  d, 
and  6,  may  be  included  in  the  same  visual  angle,  as  they  are  at  different 


Fio.  840^ — Diagram  showuig  tne  visual  angle. 
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distances  from  the  eye.  The  t^  of  the  image  on  the  retina  may  be 
calculated  if  we  know  the  size  of  the  object,  its  distance  from  the 
nodal  point,  <?,  and  the  distance  of  the  nodal  point  frx)m  the 
retina.  In  a  normal  eye,  the  nodal  point  is  7  mm.  behind  the  centre 
of  the  cornea,  and  16  mm.  in  front  of  the  retina.  Let  A  be  the  size  of 
the  object,  B  its  distance  frx)m  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  h  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  the  cornea  from  the  nodal  point  (7  mm.),  and  c  the 
distance  of  o,  the  nodal  point,  from  the  retina  (16  mm.):  then  the  size  of 

the  retinal  image  is  «=rTT»  ^'^^  ~^ — 7  *     Suppose  a  rod,  2  metres  high, 

to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  10  metres  from  the  eye,  the  retinal  ima^ 

would  be    .\r^t^ — ^  =  2-97  mm.     Taking  the  distance  of  the  moon 

frx>tn  the  earth  at  24,000  miles,  and  the  diameter  at  2,144  miles,  the 
breadth  of  the  retinal  imago  of  the  frill  moon  is  about  y^th  of  an  inch, 
or  1*47  mm.  The  area  of  the  retinal  image  to  that  of  the  object  is  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  nodal  point  to  the  retina  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  object  fi-om  the  nodal  point.  The  smallest 
visual  angle  in  which  two  distinct  points  may  be  observed  is  60  seconds ; 
below  this,  the  two  sensations  fuse  into  one,  and  the  size  of  the  retinal 
image  corresponding  to  this  angle  is  '004  mm.  The  diameter  of  the 
end  of  a  single  retinal  rod  or  cone  is  about  '0032  mm.,  so  that  the  image 
falling  within  the  smallest  visual  angle  is  '0008  mm.  larger  than  the 
breadth  of  the  end  of  a  rod  or  cone.  If  the  images  of  two  points  are  so 
clo^e  together  as  to  fall  on  one  rod  or  cone,  then  only  one  point  will  be 
seen.  Thus,  two  objects  (included  in  a  visual  angle  of  less  than  60 
seconds)  appear  as  one  point. 

A  small  visual  angle  is  in  most  eyes  a  condition  of  sharpness  of 
definition.  With  a  large  angle  objects  appear  less  sharply  marked, 
A  minute  image,  if  thrown  on  a  single  retinal  element,  is  sufficient  to 
excite  it.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  see  a  brilliant  point  at  a  distance  of 
25  mm.  in  an  angle  even  so  small  as  '25  of  a  sec.,  and  a 
sharp  eye  can  see  a  body  the  -j^^^th  of  a  line  in .  diameter — that 
is,  about  the  ^^xF^h  part  of  an  inch,  or  '04  (^^  inch  =  -^^^  mm.  =  ^^ 
—  04)  mm.  This  at  25  mm.  distance  would .  give  a  retinal  imi^Q 
of  about  •002  mm.  i.l 

The  acuUness  of  viaion,  v,  may  be  tested  by  Snellen's  types.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  square  letters,  which  have  limbs  and  parts  equal  in  breadth  to  '2  of  the 
height  of  the- letters,  are  distinctly  legible  to  a  normal  eye  under  an  angle  of  five 
minutes.  These  letters  are  numbered,  the  numbers  expressing  in  metres,  or  parts  of 
a  metre,  the  distance  at  which  the  letter  can  be  seen  under  an  angle  of  five  minvtes 
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(d).    The  eye  is  tested  with  smaller  and  smaller  letters  at  the  same  distance  from 

the  eye,  say  6  metres  (d).    Suppose  No.  6  type  is  thus  seen,  v  =  -,  or  i  =  l  =  the 

acuteness  of  vision  of  a  normal  eye.  If  number  8  is  seen  at  6  metres  then  the  acute- 
ness  of  vision  is  |ths  or  )ths  that  of  the  normal.  An  eye  which  can  read  No:  60  has 
V  ^  A,  or  ^ji^th  of  the  normal. 

(c)  Optical  Defects  of  the  Eye.— As  an  optical  inBtrument  the 
eye  is  defective ;  but  from  habit  and  want  of  attention  its  defects  are 
not  appreciated,  and  consequently  they  have  little  or  no  influence  on 
our  sensations.  They  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  (1)  those  due  to  the 
curvature  of  the  refractive  surfaces ;  and  (2)  those  due  to  the  dispersion 
of  light  by  the  refractive  media. 

(1)  Aberration  of  Sphetidty. — This  has  already  been  explained  (p.  609). 
In  the  eye  this  defect  is  to  a  large  extent  corrected  by  the  following 
arrangements :  (1)  the  iris  cuts  off  the  outer  and  more  strongly  refracted 
t&yB ;  (2)  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  more  ellipsoidal  than  spherical, 
and  consequently  the  rays  farthest  from  the  axis  are  least  deviated ;  (3) 
the  anterior  and  posterior  curvatures  of  the  lens  are  such  that  the  one 
corrects,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  the  other;  and  (4)  the 
structure  of  the  lens  is  such  that  its  power  of  refraction  diminishes 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  consequently  the  rays  farthest 
from  the  axis  are  less  refracted. 

Another  defect  of  the  eye  is  due  to  different  meridians  having  differ- 
ent degrees  of  curvature.  This  defect  is  known  as  adigmatism.  The 
optical  cause  has  already  been  explained  (p.  609).  The  condition  was 
first  detected  in  his  own  eyes  by  Thomas  Young  in  1793,  and  it  was  re- 
discovered by  George  Airy  in  1827.  The  name  astigmatism  was  first 
given  to  it  by  Whewell,  and  it  was  elaborately  investigated  by  Bonders 
in  1862.  In  the  cornea,  the  vertical  meridian  has  a  shorter  radius  of 
curvature,  and  is  consequently  more  refractive  than  the  horizontal. 
The  meridians  of  the  leas  may  also  vary;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  asymmetry 
of  the  cornea  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lens.  A  distant  light  appears 
like  a  rayed  star  to  an  astigmatic  eye.  The  eye  of  the  rabbit  is  slightly 
astigmatic,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  cat  and  of  the  calf  shows  the  defect  to 
a  very  marked  degree.  Astigmatism  of  the  lens  is  pronounced  in  the 
larger  mammalia. 

(2)  Aberration  of  RefrangtbUity, — This  has  been  described  (p.  609). 

(3)  Defects  due  to  Opacities,  etc.,  in  the  Transparent  Media. — When  small 
opaque  particles  exist  in  the  transparent  media,  they  may  cast  their 
shadow  on  the  retina,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  images  which  are  projected 
outwards  by  the  mind  into  space,  and  thus  appear  to  exist  outside  of 
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the  body.  Such  phoDomena  are  termed  entoptic,  and  they  may  be  of 
two  kinds :  (1)  exira-reiinalj  that  is,  due  to  opaque  or  semi-transparent 
bodies  in  any  of  the  refractive 
structures  anterior  to  the  retina, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
drops,  striae,  lines,  twisted  bodies, 
forms  of  grotesque  shape,  or  minute 
black  dots  dancing  before  the  eye ; 
and  (2)  irUrcM-etinal,  due  to  opacities, 
etc.,  in  the  layers  of  the  retina  in 
fix>nt  of  Jacob's  membrane.  The 
intra-retinal  phenomena  may  be  pro- 
duced, in  a  normal  eye,  in  various 
ways  :  (1)  Throw  a  strong  beam  of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  sclerotic  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  eye,  and  a  curious  branched  figure  will  be  seen, 
vhich  is  an  image  of  the  retinal  vessels  {PurJdnje's  figures.  Fig.  342) ; 
(2)  Look  at  a  strong  light  through  a  minute  aperture,  in  front  of  which 
a  rapid  to-and-fro  movement  is  made,  and  an  image  of  the  vessels  will 


Fio.  841.— Diagram  iUustrating  entoptic  pbe 
iiomena.  2  2,  a  screen,  admittiDg  light  m>m 
A.  by  a  minute  aperture,  1.  Observe  the  form 
of  the  pencil  of  rays,  o,  h,  minute  bodies 
(extra-retinal)  casting  a  shadow  on  retina; 
c,  body  (intra-retinal)  casting  a  shadow  on  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  (Jacob's  membrane). 


Fio.  812.— Diagram  to  illuatrate  the  formation  of  Purkinjch 
figures.  In  figure  to  the  left  the  rays  passing  through  sclerotic 
at  &^  in  direction  6"<;  will  throw  a  shadow  of  a  vessel  at  e  on 
retina  at  6',  and  this  will  appear  as  a  dark  line  at  b.  If  light 
move  from  6"  to  a"  the  retinal  shadow  will  move  from  b'  to  o', 
and  the  line  in  field  of  vision  will  move  from  b  to  a.  The  dis- 
tance e  6'  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  vessel  from  the  layer  of 
rods  and  cones.  In  figure  to  the  right,  if  a  be  moved  to  a',  d' 
will  move  to  c2,  the  shadow  on  the  retina  from  c  to  <?,  and  image 
V  to  6. 

also  be  seen ;  and  (3)  Look  at  a  very  brilliant  light  passing  through  a 
long  tube,  moving  the  head  to  and  fro,  and  numerous  round  and  faintly- 
marked  bodies,  the  blood  corpuscles,  may  be  detected.  Thus,  by  such 
arrangements,  an  observer  may  see  the  circulation  in  his  own  eye. 
Such  experiments  also  prove  that  the  sensitive  part  of  the  retina  is  its 
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deepest  and  most  external  layer  (the  layer  of  rods  and  cones— Jacob's 
membrane).  Miiller  calculated  from  the  apparent  size  of  the  shadow- 
like figure  and  the  movements  of  the  source  of  light  that  the  sensitive 
part  of  the  retina  must  be  -2  to  -3  mm.  behind  the  vessels.  This  agrees 
with  the  histological  fact  that  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  *25  mm« 
behind  the  layer  in  which  the  vessels  lie, 

{d)  Accommodation  or  the  Mechanism  of  Adjustment 
for  different  distances. — When  a  camera  is  placed  in  front  of  an 
object,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  accurately  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
distinct  image  on  the  sensitive  plate.  This  may  be  done  by  moving 
either  the  lens  or  the  sensitive  plate  backwards  or  forwards  so  as  to 
have  the  posterior  focal  point  of  the  lens  on  the  sensitive  plate.  In  the 
eye  we  also  find  a  mechanism  of  accommodation.  We  may  regard  the 
different  refractive  media  a£  forming  one  convex  lens  of  a  definite  focal 
length,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  focal  length  may  correspond  with  or 
be  different  from  the  length  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball 

If  the  length  of  the  antero-posterior 
axis  is  such  that  the  chief  focal  point 
of  the  refractive  media  falls  on  the 
retina,  parallel  rays,  such  as  proceed 
from  objects  at  an  infinite  distance, 
will  be  focussed  on  the  retina.  Such 
an  eye  is  emmetropic,  that  is,  tit 
measure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
axis  of  the  eye  may  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  focal  length  of  the 
refractive  media,  and  it  is  out  of  mea- 
sure, or  ametropky  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties;  (1)  one,  the  myopic  or 
hypometropiCj  or  shortsighted  eye,  in 
which  the  axis  is  too  long,  and  (2) 
the  other,  the  hypermetropic,  or  far- 
sighted  eye,  in  which  the  axis  is  too 
short  (Fig.  343).  The  ordinary 
length  of  the  axis  of  an  emmetropic 
or  normal  eye  is  24  5  mm.,  the 
shortest  hypermetropic  eye  that  has  been  measured  had  an  axis  of  16 
min.,  and  the  longest  myopic  eye  had  an  axis  of  34  mm.  The  term 
hypermetropia  means  strictly  that  the  focal  length  is  too  great,  but  the 
focal  length  is  really  the  same  as  in  the  normal  eye,  but  the  axis  is  too 
short.     The  term  myopia  has  been  given  to  the  short-sighted  form  of 


Fio.  843.— A,  emmetropic  or  uormal  eye;  B, 
myopic  or  short  sighted  eye. ;  c,  hypermetropic 
or  long  sighted  eye. 
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«yo,  because  short  sighted  persons  "  diminish  the  circles  of  light-diflFiision 
by  partial  closing  or  nipping  together  of  the  lids  "  (Brudenell  Carter), 
and  the  term  hrachymetropia^  suggested  by  Bonders,  more  accurately 
indicates  the  condition. 

If  the  refractive  powers  of  the  two  eyes  are  the  same,  the  eyes  are  iaometropic^ 
and  if  they  are  unlike,  they  are  said  to  be  anisometropic.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  place 
a  convex  lens,  which  converges  parallel  rays  of  light,  before  a  hypermetropic  eye, 
we  can  move  the  focal  point  forwards  so  as  to  bring  it  on  the  retina,  and  that  a 
concave  lens,  which  diverges  parallel  rays,  before  a  myopic  eye,  will  move  the  focal 
point  backwards  till  it  falls  on  the  retina.  This  restores  distinct  vision  in  both 
cases,  and  the  number  of  the  lens  required  to  produce  the  effect  measures  the 
ametropia  of  the  eye  concerned.  To  determine  this,  oculists  now  use  a  metrical 
scale  of  test  lenses  in  whieh  the  unit  (1  of  the  series)  is  a  lens  of  one  metre  focal 
distance,  termed  a  dioptric.  No.  2  is  a  lens  of  double  the  power  of  the  dioptric,  or  } 
the  focal  length,  that  is,  it  is  2  dioptrics  and  its  focal  length  is  ^  metre ;  No.  3  is  8 
•dioptrics  and  its  focal  length  is  J  metre,  and  so  on — each  whole  number  of  the  lens 
expressing  the  number  of  dioptrics  to  which  it  is  equal.  The  dioptric  value  of  any 
lens  is  measured  by  an  instrument  invented  by  Snellen,  termed  the  pJiakometer} 
Having  ascertained  that  an  eye  is  ametropic  by  the  use  of  Snellen's  types, 
accommodation  is  paralysed  by  atropin,  and  a  concave  or  convex  glass  of  one 
4ioptiic  is  placed  before  the  eye.  If  the  vision  is  improved  by  the  convex  glass,  the 
eye  is  hypermetropic,  if  by  the  concave  glass,  it  is  myopic.  The  degree  of  hyper- 
metropia  and  of  myopia  is  then  ascertained  by  finding  the  lens  that  gives  distinct 
vision.  Thus,  if  a  hypermetropic  eye  requires  a  convex  lens  of  4  dioptrics,  the 
•degree  of  hypermetropia  is  4,  and  if  a  myopic  eye  requires  a  concave  lens  of  3 
•dioptrics,  the  degree  of  myopia  is  8. 

From  any  point  65  metres  distant,  rays  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
parallel,  and  the  point  will  be  seen  without  any  effort  of  accommodation. 
This  point,  either  at  this  distance  or  in  infinity,  is  called  the  puvctum 


Fio.  S44.— Experiment  of  Scheiner. 

remotum,  or  the  most  distant  point  seen  without  accommodation.  In 
the  myopic  eye  it  is  much  nearer,  and  for  the  hypermetropic,  there  is 
really  no  such  point,  and  accommodation  is  always  necessary. 

1  B.  BrudeneU  Garter,  **  Defects  of  vision."    For  a  description  of  the  phakometer, 
tiee  p.  19. 
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In  the  normal  eye,  as  already  stated,  parallel  rays  coming  from 
infinity  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  When  the  rays  are  not 
brought  accurately  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  the  image  is  indistinct,  and 
circles  of  diffusion  are  formed.  These  may  be  readily  studied  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment,  known  as  the  Esspeiijnent  of  Scheiner. 

Let  c  be  a  lens,  and  d  s  f  be  screens  placed  behind  it ;  hold  in  front  of  the  lens  a 
card  perforated  by  two  holes  a.  and  b,  and  allow  rays  from  a  luminous  point  a  to 
pass  through  these  holes ;  the  point  o  on  the  screen  s  will  be  the  exact  focus  of  the 
rays  emanating  from  a;  Ha  were  removed  farther  from  the  lens,  the  focus  would 
be  on  F,  and  if  it  were  brought  nearer  to  c,  the  focus  would  then  be  on  d.  The 
screens  f  and  d  show  two  images  of  the  point  a.  If  then  we  close  the  upper  opening 
in  A  B,  the  upper  image  m  on  f  and  the  lower  unAge  n  on  the  screen  d,  disappear.. 
Suppose  then  that  the  retina  be  substituted  for  the  screens  i>  and  f,  the  same 
will  take  place  along  with  reversal  of  the  retinal  image.  If  the  retina  be 
placed  at  o,  only  one  image  will  be  seen,  but  if  it  be  placed  either  in  the  plane  of  f 
or  D,  then  two  images  will  be  seen  as  at  m  m  orn  n,  consequently  in  either  of  these 
planes  there  will  be  circles  of  diffusion  and  indistinctness,  and  only  in  the  plane  e 
will  there  be' sharp  definition  of  the  image. 

It  is  evident  that  if  an  object  be  brought  too  close  to  the  eye  for  the 
refractive  media  to  focus  it  on  the  retina,  circles  of  diffusion  will  be 
formed,  with  the  result  of  causing  indistinctness  of  vision,  unless  the 
eye  possess  some  power  of  adapting  itself  to  different  distances.  That 
the  eye  has  some  such  power  of  accommodation  is  proved  by  the  feet 
that  if  we  look  through  the  meshes  of  a  net  at  a  distant  object,  we  can- 
not see  both  the  meshes  and  the  object  with  equal  distinctness  at  the 
same  time.  Again,  if  we  look  for  some  time  at  very  near  objects,  the 
eye  becomes  fatigued.  Beyond  a  distance  of  65  metres,  accommodation 
is  not  necessary,  but  within  it,  the  condition  of  the  eye  must  be  adapted 
to  the  diminished  distance  until  we  reach  a  point  near  the  eye,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  visibility  for  near  objects.  This  pointy 
called  the  punclum  proximum,  is  usually  20  centimetres  (^th  of  a  metre) 
from  the  eye.  The  range  of  accommodation  is  thus  from  the  punctum 
remotum  to  the  punctum  proximum. 

Accommodation  is  effected  by  a  change  in  the  curvature  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens.  If  we  hold  a  lighted 
candle  in  front,  and  a  little  to  the  side,  of  an  eye  to  be  examined, 
three  reflections  may  be  seen  in  the  eye,  usually  termed  the  Sansan- 
Furkinje  reflections.  The  middle  of  these  images,  on  the  anterior  sur&ce 
of  the  cornea,  was  first  observed  by  Sanson ;  the  posterior  was  detected 
by  Purkinje,  and  the  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  three 
reflections  during  accommodation  was  first  described  by  Cramer.     This 
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-experiment  may  be  done  with  considerable  facility  by  using  an  instru- 
ment devised  by  Von  Helmholtz,  and  termed  a  Fhakoscope,  shown  in 
Fig.  345. 

It  consists  of  a  triangular  box  having  the 
three  angles  squared  off  as  seen  in  the  figure. 
To  the  right  of  the  figure  two  prisms  are  seen, 
by  which  light  from  a  candle  is  concentrated 
on  the  eye  under  examination.  This  eye  is 
placed  before  an  aperture  on  the  side  of  the 
box  opposite  to  c,  and  the  eye  of  the  observer 
is  placed  at  a. 

The  three  images  thus  seen  are  shown 
in  Fig.  346.  The  first,  on  the  left 
(in  each  figure  A  and  B),  is  erect, 
large  and  bright,  from  the  anterior 
sur&ce  of  the  cornea;  the  second, 
also  erect,  but  dim,  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crystalline  lens;  and  the 
third,  on  the  right  (in  each  figure  A 
and  B),  inverted,  and  very  dim,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  or 
perhaps  the  concave  surface  of  the 
vitreous  humour  to  which  the  convex 

surface  of  the  lens  is  adapted.  Suppose  the  individual  gazes  at  a  distant 
object  thi'ough  the  window  c,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  images  be 
noted,  if  he  then  be  directed  to  fix  his  eye  on  a  needle  point,  suddenly 
pushed  up  by  the  shutter  c,  the  observer  at  a  will  see  the  middle  image  (in 
Fig.  346)  advance  towards  the  front  image,  that  is  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens  becomes  more  convex. 
The  change  in  convexity  is  shown 
in  Fig.  347.  The  changes  occur- 
ring during  accommodation  are : 
(1)  the  curvature  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crystalline  lens 
increases,  and  the  length  of  the 
radius  may  pass  from  10  to  6 
mm.  ;  (2)  the  pupil  contracts, 
although  accommodation  may 
occur  without  this ;  and  (3)  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  increases  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye. 

Von  Helmholtz  gives  the  following  measurements  made  with 
ophthalmometer : — 


Pio.  345.— Phakoflcope  of  Helmholtz. 
For  description,  see  text. 


B 


Fio.  846. — Reflected  images  in  the  eye.    A  for  dis- 
tant, and  B  for  near  yision. 


the 
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Badlus  of  curvature  of  cornea, 

Radius  of  anterior  surface  of  lens,  .... 
Radius  of  posterior  surface  of  lens,  .... 
Distance  of  vertex  of  cornea  to  anterior  surface  of  lens, 
Distance  to  posterior  surface  of  lens,  .... 
Thickness  of  lens, 


Forau 
infinite 
distance 
in  mm. 

For  near 
objeota. 
in  mm. 

8 

•       8  • 

10 

6 

6 

S'b 

3-7 

3-8 

7-6 

7-6 

8-8 

4-3 

An  explanation  of  the  increased  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens  during  accommodation  has  been  thus  given  by  Von  Helmholtz. 
In  the  normal  condition,  that  is  for  the  emmetropic  eye,  the  crystalline 
lens  is  flattened  anteriorly  by  the  pressure  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the 


Fig.  347.— Mechanism  of  accommodation,  a,  the  lens  during  accommodation 
showing  its  anterior  surface  advanced ;  b,  the  lens  as  in  distant  Yision ;  c, 
position  of  the  ciliarv  muscle  ;  d,  the  vitreous ;  a,  anterior  elastic  lamina  of 
cornea ;  c,  corneal  substance  proper ;  6,  posterior  elxmtic  lamina,  or  membrane 
of  Deecemot. 

capsule;  during  accommodation,  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  (sometimes  termed  the  tenscn'  choroidecB  or  Briicke^s  muscle)  draw 
forward  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  retina,  releasing  the  tension  of  the 
zonule  of  Zinn.  When  this  occurs,  the  lens  at  once  bulges  forward, 
and  becomes  thicker,  by  its  elasticity.  In  the  living  eye,  during  rest, 
a  certain  amount  of  tension  exists  in  the  zonule,  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
lens  is  drawn  backwards  and  is  thus  flattened.  When  the  fibres  of  the 
ciliary  musde  act,  they  pull  towards  their  fixed  point  at  the  edge  of  the 
cornea^  draw  the  ara  senata  towards  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  thus 
diminish  the  radial  tension  of  the  zonule.  The  pulling  forwards  of  the 
choroid  has  actually  been  seen  in  the  eye  of  the  dog,  cat,  and  monkey. 
The  ciliary  muscle  receives  motor  nerves  from  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and 
these  are  derived  from  the  3rd  nerve,  so  that  on  paralysis  of  this  ner^^e 
the  power  of  accommodation  is  lost 
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'  The  change  of  shape  occurs  chiefly  in  the  anterior  sorface,  but  the  posterior  sur- 
face also  becomes  slightly  more  convex.  At  the  same  time,  the  pupil  contracts  and 
the  tissue  of  the  iris  becomes  tense.  As  pointed  out  by  Brudenell  Carter,  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  if  a  conyex  lens  of  a  certain  dioptric  value  had  been  placed  in  front 
of  the  eye.  Thus,  suppose  an  emmetropic  eye  has  its  far  point  at  an  infinite 
distance,  and  that  it  then  sees  an  object  distinctly  at  a  distance  of  20  centimetres, 
the  effort  of  accommodation  produces  the  same  effect  as  if  we  placed  before  the  eye 
a  convex  lens  of  the  same  focal  length  as  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  near  point, 
that  is  -^th  of  a  metre,  or  a  lens  of  5  dioptrics.  The  accommodating  power  diminishes 
as  age  advances.  At  the  age  of  10,  the  accommodating  power  is  equal  to  13*5  d.,  in 
other  words,  the  near  point  is  -i^ih  of  a  metre  distant ;  at  13  years,  12  d. ;  at  17, 
10-5  d. ;  at  21,  9  d. ;  at  26,  7-5  d. ;  at  32,  6  d. ;  at  40,  4-5  d. ;  at  50,  3  d. ;  at  60, 1-5 
d. ;  and  at  75,  accommodation  is  lost.  By  dividing  1000  mm.  by  the  figures  giving 
the  number  of  dioptrics,  the  distance  of  the  near  point  at  the  above  ages  is  given. 
Thus  at  10,  we  have  it  74*7  mm. ;  at  21,  111  mm. ;  at  50,  333  mm. ;  and  at  60,  666 
mm.  In  old  age,  the  eye  may  now  be  hypermetropic  and  require  a  weak  convex  lens 
for  infinitely  distant  objects,  and  the  acquired  hypermetropia  may  begin  so  soon  as 
the  forty-fiith  year.  The  term  presbyopia  indicates  the  alteration  of  vision  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  near  point  farther  and  farther  from  the  eye  by  the  power  of 
accommodation  becoming  weaker,  and  technically  it  begins  when  the  near  point  (with 
binocular  vision)  has  receded  to  a  distance  of  8  inches,  that  is  about  20  centimetres. 
The  condition  is  remedied  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses  of  sufficient  dioptric  power  to 
bring  the  near  point  to  about  20  centimetres.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  78,  a  presbyopic 
eye  would  require  a  lens  of  4*5  dioptrics  to  place  the  near  point  at  8  inches,  but  if 
the  eye  of  a  person  at  this  age  had  acquired  hypermetropia,  a  lens  of  7  d.  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  same  result.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  lenses  of  such 
strength,  and  a  near  point  of  25  to  32  centimetres  is  more  convenient.  (The  effect 
of  the  binocular  convergence  of  the  eyes  as  a  factor  in  clear  vision  will  be  considered 
later  (p.  640). 


Chap.  IV.— THE  ABSORPTION  AND  REFLECTION  OF  LUMINOUS  BAYS 
FROM  THE  EYE. 

When  light  enters  the  eye  it  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  black  pigment 
of  the  choroid  and  partly  reflected.  The  reflected  rays  are  returned 
through  the  pupil,  following  not  only  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
rays  entering  the  eye,  but  uniting  to  form  an  image  at  the  same  point  in 
space  as  the  luminous  object.  The  pupil  of  an  eye  appears  black  to  an 
observer,  because  the  eye  of  the  observer  does  not  receive  any  of  these 
reflected  rays.  If,  however,  we  strongly  illuminate  the  retina,  and  hold 
a  lens  in  front  of  the  eye  to  be  observed,  so  as  to  bring  these  reflected 
rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  of  the  observing  eye,  then  an  image  of  the 
retina  will  be  seen.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  invented 
by  Von  Helmholtz  in  1851. 
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In  Fig.  848  is  shown  the  fundamental  experiment  of  Yon  Helmholtz  on  which 
the  principle  of  the  ophthalmosoope  depends.    Let  ^  be  a  glass  plate  held  obliquely 

between  the  eyes,  B  and  C,  Bays  from  the  flame, 
A  J  are  reflected  into  the  eye,  C;  they  then  return 
from  the  eye,  C,  and  passing  through  the  glass,  St 
form  an  image  of  A  in  the  eye,  ^,  as  if  it  were 
at  a;  or,  in  other  words,  the  eye,  B^  sees  the 
illuminated  retina  of  the  eye,  (7.  In  the  experi- 
ment just  described  it  is  necessary  that  the  eye, 
j3,  be  either  myopic  or  hypermetropic  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  eye,  C.  To  get  rid  of  this 
difficulty  an  artificial  dioptric  is  placed  in  front 
of  C7  to  see  the  retina  distinctly.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  the  next  figure  (Fig.  849). 
Suppose  rays  emanating  from  the  eye.  A,  passed 
out  without  encountering  the  lens.  By  they  would 
be  brought  to  a  focus  at  &.  If  a  plano-ooncaye 
lens,  By  be  interposed  between  the  eye,  A ,  and  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  rays 
coming  from  a  would  be  refracted  so  as  to  be  f ocussed  at  p ;  or,  in  other  words,  an 


Via.  348. 


--^^"" 


image  of  a  is  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  observer's  eye.  This  image  would  be 
inverted.  In  using  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  ^ee  the  image 
of  the  retina  as  it  actually  exists,  and  the  method  adopted  is  shown  in  Fig.  850. 
A  large  field  of  the  retina  is  illuminated  by  reflecting  into  the  eye  light  from  a  lamp 
caught  on  a  mirror  having  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  (first  proposed  by  Beuter),  and 
held  in  front  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  (Fig.  351).  If  a  biconvex  lens,  B^  is  held  in 
front  of  the  eye,  A,  most  of  this  light  is  conveyed  into  the  eye,  (7,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.    At  the  same  time,  an  image  of  the  point,  a,  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  d, 


Fio.  850.— Reflecting  ophthalmoscopic  mirror. 

and  will  be  seen  by  the  eye,  C,  as  if  it  were  at  d.  The  same  applies  to  all  points  of 
the  arrow,  a^in  A,  and  consequently  an  inverted  or  real  image  of  a  is  seen  at  d, 
when   d   is    at    the   near   point  of  distinct   vision    of  c.       If   the   plane   in 
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which  d  is  seen  distinctly  is  farther  off  than  the  near  point  of  distinct  vision,  then 
in  front  of  C  we  place  a  collecting  lens  which  forms  from  the  real  image  at  d  a 


Fio.  851. 

virtual  image  at  the  near  distance  of  distinct  vision.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  a 
reddish  disk,  the  retina,  and  in  it  a  small  circular  white  ppot,  somewhat  raised — 
the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve.  From  the  latter,  vessels  may  be  seen  passing  oat 
which  break  into  a  nnmber  of  branches,  radiating  irregularly  over  the  retina.  A 
distinction  may  be  observed  between  the  bright  red  arterial  branches  and  a  broader 
and  darker  venous  branch.  We  also  notice  a  small  light  spot,  the  yellow  spot, 
macvla  lutea.  It  is  remarkable  that  few  vessels  are  seen  in  the  retina  of  the  horse, 
and  only  in  an  area  of  3  to  6  mm.  round  the  optic  papilla.  The  retina  of  many 
animals  shows  no  vessels. 

Eyes  deficient  in  pigment,  as  in  albinos,  appear  luminous,  reflecting 
light  of  a  red  or  pink  colour ;  but  if  we  place  in  front  of  such  an  eye  a 
card  perforated  by  a  round  hole  of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  hole 
will  appear  quite  dark,  like  the  pupil  of  the  ordinary  eye.  In  many 
animals  (hysena,  fox,  cat)  a  portion  of  the  fundus  of  the  eyeball  has  no 
pigment,  and  presents  an  iridescent  appearance.  This  is  called  a 
tajfetum,  and  probably  renders  the  eye  more  sensitive  to  light  of  feeble 
intensity.  The  tapetum  is  always  above  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  it  is  usually  triangular  in  shape.  In  solidungula  and 
ruminants  it  is  of  a  bluish-green  or  azure-blue  colour.  The  colour  is 
not  due  to  pigment,  but  is  iridescence,  caused  by  interference  of  waves 
of  light.  The  yellow  tapetum  of  camivora  is  caused  by  several  layers 
of  polygonal  cells,  blue  by  reflected  and  yellow  by  transmitted  light. 
The  light  penetrates  these  layers  and  then  is  reflected  from  a  finely 
striated  surface. 

The  image  on  the  retinal  siuface  is  not  on  a  flat  surface,  but  on  a 
segment  of  a  hollow  sphere.  In  this  respect  the  eye  has  an  advantage 
over  a  camera  obscura  in  which  the  field  is  flat,  so  that  if  the  external 
object  placed  before  it  be  of  sufficient  size  the  lateral  parts  may  be  less 
distinct  than  the  central  parts,  because  they  are  somewhat  out  of  focus. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  image  on  the  flat  plate  of 
the  camera  may  not  be  in  straight  lines,  but  more  or  less  curved  and 
distorted.  The  concave  form  of  the  retina,  however,  allows  the  rays 
from  all  points  of  an  object  in  the  field  of  sight  to  be  sharply  focussed, 
and  the  image  is  consequently  distinct  and  not  out  of  shape, 
n.  2  R 
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Chap.  V.— THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  IRIS. 

The  iris  constitutes  a  diaphragm  which  regulates  the  amount  of  light 
entering  the  eyeball.  The  aperture  in  the  centre,  the  pipU,  may  be 
dilated  by  contraction  of  a  system  of  radiating  fibres  of  invohmtary 
muscle,  or  contracted  by  the  action  of  another  system  of  fibres  forming 
a  sphincter  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  radiating  fibres  are  con- 
trolled by  the  sympathetic,  while  those  of  the  circular  set  are  excited 
by  the  3rd  cranial  nerve.  The  variations  in  diameter  of  the  pupil  are 
determined  by  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  light  acting  on  the 
retina.  A  strong  light  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  with  light  of 
less  intensity  the  pupil  will  dilate.  In  the  hiunan  being  a  strong  light 
acting  on  one  eye  will  often  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil  not  only  in 
the  eye  affected  but  in  the  other  eye.  These  facts  indicate  that  the 
phenomenon  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reflex  action,  in  which  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve  act  as  sensory  conductors  to  a  centre  in  the  encephalon, 
whence  influences  emanate  which  act  on  the  pupil.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  if  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  are  stimulated  in  any  way,  contraction 
of  the  pupil  follows.  The  centre  is  probably  in  the  anterior  pair  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina^  as  destruction  of  these  bodies  causes  immobility  of 
the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dilating  fibres  are  derived  from  the 
sympathetic ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  come  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervical,  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal,  region  of  the  cord. 
But  the  iris  seems  to  be  directly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  light. 
Thus,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Brown-S6quard,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
of  a  dead  animal  will  contract  if  exposed  to  light  for  several  hours^ 
whereas,  if  the  eye  on  the  opposite  side  be  covered,  its  pupil  will 
remain  widely  dilated,  as  at  the  moment  of  death.  -  This  phenomenon 
is  seen  with  most  marked  eflect  in  the  eyes  of  cats. 

The  pupil  contracts  under  the  influence  (1)  of  an  increased  intensity 
of  light,  (2)  of  the  effort  of  accommodation  for  near  objects,  (3)  of  a 
strong  convergence  of  the  two  eyes,  and  (4)  of  such  active  substances  as 
nicotin,  morphia,  and  physostigmin ;  and  it  dilates  under  the  influence 
(1)  of  a  diminished  intensity  of  light,  (2)  of  vision  of  distant  objects, 
(3)  of  a  strong  excitation  of  any  sensory  nerve,  (4)  of  dyspnoea,  and  (5) 
of  such  substances  as  atropin  and  hyoscyamin.  The  chief  frmction  of 
the  iris  is  so  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye  as  to 
secure  sharpness  of  definition  of  the  retinal  image.  This  it  accomplishes 
by  (1)  diminishing  the  amount  of  light  reflected  from  near  objects  by 
cutting  off  the  more  divergent  rays  and  admitting  only  those  approach- 
ing in  a  parallel  direction,  which,  in  a  normal  eye,  are  focussed  on  the 
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retina ;  and  (2)  preventing  the  error  of  spherical  aberration  by  cutting 
off  divergent  rays  which  would  otherwise  impinge  near  the  margin  of 
the  lens,  and  would  thus  be  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina. 


Chap.  VI.— THE  NORMAL  EXCITATION  OF  THE  RETINA. 

The  retina  is  the  terminal  organ  of  vision,  and  all  the  parts  in  front 
of  it  are  optical  arrangements  for  securing  that  an  image  will  be  focussed 
upon  it.  The  natural  stimulus  of  the  retina  is  light.  It  is  often  said 
that  it  may  be  excited  by  mechanical  and  electrical  stimuli,  but  such  an 
observation  applies  to  the  stimulation  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  well  known  that  such  stimuli  applied  to  the  optic  nerve  behind  the 
eye  produce  a  luminous  impression,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
retina,  strictly  speaking,  is  similarly  affected.  Pressure  or  electrical 
currents  may  act  on  the  eyeball,  but  in  doing  so  they  not  only  affect 
the  retina,  consisting  of  its  various  layers  and  of  Jacob's  membrane,  but 
also  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  probable  that  the  retina,  by 
which  the  author  means  all  the  layers  except  those  on  its  surface  formed 
by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  affected  only  by  its  specific  kind  of 
stimulus — light.     This  stimulus  so  affects  the  terminal  apparatus  as  to 


Fio.  S52. — DiAgram  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  the  retina  current  i—a,  eye; 
6,  clay  pad  on  corneal  surface ;  c,  clay  }  od  on  transverse  section  of  optic  nerve  ;  g, 
galvanometer;  d,  key.  Arrows  represent  direction  of  current— those  outside 
when  cornea  is  positive  and  those  inside  when  it  is  negative  to  the  transverse 
section. 

set  up  actions  which  in  turn  stimulate  the  optic  fibres.  The  next 
question  naturally  is.  What  is  the  specific  action  of  light  on  the  retina  ? 
Holmgren  individually,  and  Dewar  and  the  author  conjointly,  have 
shown  that  when  light  falls  on  the  retina  it  excites  a  variation  of  the 
natural  electrical  current,  obtained  from  the  eye  by  placing  it  on  the 
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cushions  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  (Fig.  352).  The  eye  is  placed 
on  the  clay  pads  of  the  troughs,  the  one  pad  touching  the  cornea  and 
the  other  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  key  is  opened 
there  is  a  swing  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  and  the  spot  of 
reflected  light,  after  taking  up  a  position  and  remaining  tolerably 
steady,  may  be  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  surfitcc  of  a  revolving 
cylinder,  and  in  the  dark  it  would  follow  the  dotted  line,  a  A,  seen  in 
Fig.  363.  If  light  is  thrown  on  the  eye  at  a,  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  swings  to  the  right,  as  indicated  by  the  curve,  a  h  c, 
indicating  an  increase  in  the  natural  current. 
During  the  action  of  light,  the  current  fells 
below  the  normal  amount,  as  shown  by  the 
curve,  c  d  e;  and  on  the  removal  of  light,  as 
at  6,  there  is  often  a  second  increase  of  the 
current,  as  shown  by  the  curve,  e  f  g ;  after- 
wards the  amount  of  current  falls  below  the 
normal.  These  results  were  ascertained  by  ex- 
periments on  the  eyes  of  many  different  animals, 
and  they  show  that  light  produces  a  variation 
of  the  natural  electrical  current  obtained  from 
the  living  eye.  It  was  also  ascertained  in  this 
research  that  the  amount  of  electrical  variation 
produced  by  light  of  various  intensities  corre- 
sponded pretty  closely  to  the  results  expressed 
in  Fechner's  law,  as  stated  on  page  567.  If 
so,  then  this  law  applies  to  the  phenomena 
happening  in  the  terminal  organ,  and  not,  as 
generally  supposed,  only  to  those  occurring  in 
the  brain.  Such  electrical  phenomena  must 
result  either  from  thermal  or  chemical  changes 
in  the  retina.  Recent  researches  of  Boll 
(1876)  and  Kiihne  have  shown  that  light 
produces  chemical  changes  in  the  retina.  If  an 
animal  is  killed  in  the  dark,  and  its  retina  is 
exposed  only  to  yellow  rays,  the  retina  has  a 
peculiar  purple  colour,  which  is  at  once  de- 
stroyed if  exposed  to  ordinary  light.  (As  to 
Fig  86a-curveof  thevaria.  the  nature  and   properties  of   this  colouring 

^L^i^lTtof^rSretrod^^^^^^  ^at^^'  «^«  ^«^-  I-  P-  1^^-)    The  purple  matter 
the  action  of  light.  -g  (Jecomposed  by  light.    Kiihne  has  also  shown 

that  an  image  or  optogram  may  be  fixed  on  the  retina  by  plunging  it 
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into  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  immediately  after  death  (Fig.  354). 
Visual  purple  occurs  in  the  rods  only.  It  has  been  found  in  the  rods 
of  all  vertebrates  examined,  from  the  amphioxus  to  man,  except  in  bats, 
pigeons,  and  hens.     It  has  also  been  found  in  the  rods  of  the  eye  of 


>^r?^^!»^ 


iss^Qs 


Pio.  354.— J,  retina  of  rabbit  killed  in  the  dark— a,  yellow  spot ;  6,  white 
streak  of  nerve  tibres.  By  optogram  of  a  window,  and  6',  of  a  skylight  four 
metres  distant. 

the  foetus  removed  from  the  nterus.  It  abounds  in  the  eye  of  nocturnal 
birds,  such  as  owls.  It  is  never  present  in  cones.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  light  affects  the  purple  matter  of  the  retina,  and  the  result 
of  this  chemical  change  is  to  stimulate  the  optic  filaments ;  if  the  action 
be  arrested  we  may  have  a  picture  on  the  retina,  but  if  it  be  not 
arrested  the  picture  is  evanescent— the  purple  matter  is  used  up  and 
new  matter  of  the  same  kind  is  formed  from  the  pigment  epithelium  to 
take  its  place.  If  the  retina  of  a  frog's  eye  is  peeled  off  the  choroid,  it 
soon  becomes  pale,  from  the  visual  purple  being  consumed,  but  if  it  is 
then  laid  back  on  the  choroid,  the  purple  colour  returns.  The  retinal 
epithelium,  in  its  turn,  no  doubt  secretes  the  purple  matter  from  the 
blood  plasma  oozing  from  the  vessels  near  it.  The  retina  might,  there- 
fore, be  compared  to  a  sensitive  plate  having  the  sensitive  matter 
quickly  removed  and  replaced  by  chemical  changes,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  electrical  expression  of  these  changes  is  what  has  been  above 
described.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  see  most  distinctly  with  the 
cones  in  which  there  is  no  visual  purple,  it  is  evident  that  visual 
purple  is  not  necessary  for  vision.  The  probability  is  that  colourless 
matters,  having  a  similar  photo-chemical  sensitiveness,  exist  in 
the  retina. 

Various  observers,  Angelucci,  Boll,  and  Van  Genderen  Stort,  have 
described  peculiar  movements  of  the  pigmentary  cells  of  the  retina 
under  the  influence  of  light  While  the  eye  is  resting  in  the  dark,  the 
pigment  is  massed  near  the  external  part  of  the  rods,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  junction  between  the  inner  and  outer  segments,  but  after  exposure 
to  daylight  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  pigment  is  diffused  over  the  rod  nearly 
as  far  inwards  as  the  membrana  limiiam.     This  phenomenon  has  been 
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observed  in  the  retinae  of  the  frog,  triton,  perch,  pig,  pigeon,  and  in 
man.  Stort  has  also  shown  that  light  causes  a  slight  elongation  of 
the  rods.i 

Luminous  impressions  may  also  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the 
eyeball.  Such  impressions,  termed  phosgenes^  usually  appear  as  a 
luminous  centre,  surrounded  by  coloured  or  dark  rings.  Sometimes 
they  seem  to  be  small,  bright  scintillations  of  various  forms.  Similar 
appearances  may  be  observed  at  the  moment  of  opening  or  of  closing  a 
strong  electrical  current  transmitted  through  the  eyeball.  Thus,  when 
a  current  is  caused  to  pass  from  the  retina  along  the  optic  nerve  a  light 
violet  disk,  or  a  dark  spot  surrounded  by  a  yellow  zone,  may  be  seen. 
When  the  margins  of  the  retina  are  irritated,  a  peculiar  violet  glimmer 
may  be  seen,  especially  if  the  current  passes  from  the  nerve  to  the 
retina.  On  opening  and  shutting  the  current,  sensations  of  bright 
flashes  occur.  The  law  is  that  if  we  see  •a  certain  colour  in  passing  the 
current  down  the  nerve,  the  complementary  colour  is  observed  when 
the  current  passes  up  the  nerve. 

The  visual  field,  even  when  the  eyelids  are  closed  in  a  dark  room,  is 
not  absolutely  dark.  There  is  a  sensation  of  faint  luminosity,  which 
may  at  one  moment  be  brighter  than  at  another.  This  is  termed  iht 
specific  light  of  the  retina^  and  it  indicates  a  condition  of  molecular  activ- 
ity, even  in  darkness. 

(a)  The  Excitability  of  the  Retina. — The  retina  is  not  equally 
excitable  in  all  its  parts.  At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  was 
shown  by  Mariotte  in  1668,  there  is  no  sensibility  to  light;  hence  this 
part  of  the  retina  is  called  the  blind  spot.  If  we  shut  the  left  eye,  fix 
the  right  eye  on  the  cross  seen  in  Fig.  355,  and  move  the  book  towards 
and  from  the  eye,  a  position  will  be  found  when  the  round  spot  dis- 


Fio.  865. 


^  A.  G.  H.  Van  Genderen  Stort,  Bewegingen  van  de  Elemente  der  Betime  onder 
den  invloed  van  het  Licht.  Onderzoekingen  gedaan  in  het  Physiologisch  Labon- 
torium  der  Utrichtsche  Hoogeschool.    1887. 
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appears,  that  is,  when  its  image  falls  on  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
There  is  also  complete  insensibility  to  colours  at  that  spot.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  optic  papilla  is  about  1*8  mm. ;  this  gives  an  angle  of  six 
degrees ;  this  angle  determines  the  apparent  size  of  the  blind  spot  in 
the  visual  field,  and  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  cause  a  human  figure  to 
disappear  at  a  distance  of  two  metres. 

The  ydlow  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  is  the  most  sensitive  to 
light ;  and  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  direct  vision.  Thus,  if  we  fix  the 
eye  on  a  word  in  the  centre  of  this  line,  it  is  distinctly  and  sharply  seen, 
but  the  words  towards  each  end  of  the  line  are  vague.  If  we  wish  to 
see  each  word  distinctly,  we  "  run  the  eye ''  along  the  line — that  is,  we 
bring  each  successive  word  on  the  yellow  spot.  This  spot  has  a  hori- 
zontal diameter  of  2  mm.,  and  a  vertical  diameter  of  '8  mm. ;  and  it 
corresponds  in  the  visual  field  to  an  angle  of  from  2  to  4  degrees.  It 
is  believed  that  the  fossa  (fovea  cevdralis)  in  the  spot,  where  there  are 
almost  no  retinal  elements  except  Jacob's  membrane,  consisting  here 
entirely  of  cones  (2,000  in  number),  is  the  area  of  most  acute  sensibility. 
This  fossa  has  a  diameter  of  only  '2  mm.,  which  makes  the  angle  ten 
times  smaller.  Thus  the  field  of  distinct  vision  is  extremely  limited ; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  we  see  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  visual  field.  Images  of  external  objects  are  brought  succes- 
sively on  this  minute  sensitive  area,  and  the  diflferent  sensations 
seem  to  be  Aised  together,  so  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  object 
as  a  whole. 

Towards  the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina,  sensitiveness  to  light 
becomes  diminished  \  but  the  diminution  is  not  uniform,  and  it  varies 
in  different  persons. 

(&)  Duration  and  Persistence  of  Retinal  Impressions. — To 
excite  the  retina,  a  feeble  stimulus  must  act  for  a  certain  time ;  but,  if 
the  stimulus  be  strong,  it  may  be  of  very  short  duration.  When  the 
retina  is  excited,  the  impression  lasts  after  the  cessation  of  the 
stimulus. 

Thus,  the  duration  of  an  electrical  spark  is  extremely  short 
(loooooo^^  ^^  ^  second),  but  the  impression  on  the  retina  is  so  powerful, 
and  remains  so  long,  as  to  make  the  spark  visible.  If  we  rotate  a  disc 
having  white  and  black  sectors,  we  see  continuous  dark  bands.  Even 
if  we  paint  on  the  face  of  the  disc  a  single  large,  round,  red  spot^  and 
rotate  it  rapidly,  a  continuous  red  hand  may  be  observed.  Here  the 
impressions  of  red  on  the  same  area  of  retina  succeed  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  before  one  disappears  another  is  superadded,  the  result 
being  a  fusion  of  the  successive  impressions  into  one  continuous  sensa- 
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tion.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  persistence  of  retinal  impressions. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  an  impression  lasts  on  the  retina  from  the 
3^th  to  ^^^th  of  a  second.  If  we  look  steadily  at  a  bright  light  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  quickly  close  the  eyes  or  gaze  into  a  dark  room, 


Fio.  S56.— lUuttration  of  Irradiation. 

a  luminous  image  of  the  light  will  be  visible  for  a  short  time.  Such  an 
appearance  is  called  a  positive  accidental  image,  or  a  consecutive^image. 
It  may  also  be  observed  in  this  experiment  that  the  intensity  of  the 
retinal  excitation  is  not  uniform.  It  increases  quickly  at  its  commence- 
ment, and,  after  it  has  reached  a  maximum,  it  slowly  declines  ;  indeed, 
its  progress  might  be  represented  graphically  by  the  muscle  curve. 
Many  familiar  toys,  such  as  the  thaumatrope,  or  wheel  of  life,  stroboscopic 
discs,  and  the  phenakistoscope,  produce  curious  effects  due  to  persistence  of 
retinal  impressions.  In  these  instniments,  series  of  pictures  represent- 
ing different  phases  of  a  periodical  process  or  occurrence,  such  as  dancing, 
jumping,  flying,  etc.,  are  shown  to  the  eye  so  quickly  that  the  after 
image  of  the  one  phase  exists  while  the  retina  is  affected  by  the  phase 
next  following,  and  the  result  is,  one  appears  to  see  the  figures  in  actual 
motion. 

If  we  look  at  Fig.  356,  the  white  square  in  the  black  field  appears  to 
be  larger  than  the  black  square  in  the  white  field,  though  both  are  of 
precisely  the  same  size.  This  is  due  to  inadiation,  a  phenomenon 
explained  by  Von  Helmholtz  by  stating  that  the  borders  of  the  clear 
surfaces  advance  in  the  visual  field,  and  encroach  on  obscure  surfaces. 
It  is  probable  that  even  with  the  most  exact  accommodation,  a 
penumbra  or  shadow  of  diffusion  images  forms  around  the  edge 
of  a  white  surface,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  appear  larger  than  it 
really  is. 

(c)  Intensity  of  Light  required  to  Excite  the  Retina. — To 
excite  the  retina,  light  must  have  a  certain  intensity.     It  is  impossible 
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to  fix  the  minimum  intensity  necessary,  as  the  effect  will  depend  not 
only  on  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  but  on  the  degree  of  retinal  excit- 
ability at  the  time.  Thus,  after  the  retina  has  been  for  some  time  in 
the  dark,  its  excitability  is  increased ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much 
diminished  by  fatigue.  The  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  light  is  measured 
by  instruments  termed  photometers  ;  the  principle  of  which  is  that  the 
intensities  of  two  lights  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
their  distance  from  a  screen. 

(d)  Consecutive  Retinal  Images. — Images  which  persist  on  the 
retina  are  either  positive  or  negative.  They  are  termed  positive  when 
the  bright  and  obscure  parts  of  the  image  are  the  same  as  the  bright 


Pig.  867.— Figure  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  a  consecutive  image. 

and  obscure  parts  of  the  object ;  negative  when  the  bright  parts  of  the- 
object  are  dark  in  the  image,  and  vice  versa.    Positive  images  are  strong 
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.and  sharply  marked  when  an  intense  light  has  acted  for  not  less  than 
one-third  of  a  second.  If  the  excitation  be  continued  longer,  a  negative, 
^nd  not  a  positive  image,  will  be  seen.  If,  when  the  positive  image  is 
:still  visible,  we  look  on  a  brilliantly  illuminated  surface,  a  negative 
image  appears.  Negative  images  are  seen  with  greatest  intensity  after 
.a  strong  light  has  acted  for  a  considerable  time.  These  phenomena 
may  be  best  studied  when  the  retina  is  excitable,  as  in  the  morning, 
after  a  sound  sleep.  On  awaking,  if  we  look  steadily /or  an  instant  at 
the  window,  and  then  close  the  eyes,  a  positive  image  of  the  window  will 
appear ;  if  we  then  gaze  fixedly  at  the  window  for  one  or  two  minutes, 
then  close  the  eyes  two  or  three  times,  and  then  look  at  a  dark  part  of 
the  room,  a  negative  image  will  be  seen  floating  before  us.  The  positive 
image  is  due  to  excitation  of  the  retina,  and  the  negative  to  fatigue.  If 
we  fatigue  a  small  area  of  the  retina  with  white  light,  and  then  allow  a 
less  intense  light  to  fall  on  it,  the  &tigued  area  responds  feebly,  and 
consequently  the  object,  such  as  a  window  pane,  appears  to  be  dark. 
Many  curious  experiments  may  be  made  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  con- 
:secutive  images. 

Thus,  if  we  stand  near  a  gaslight  and  look  fixedly,  without  winking, 
at  the  little  black  dot  under  the  chin  of  the  figure  seen  in  Fig.  357,  for 
one  minute,  and  then,  after  closing  the  eyelids  two  or  three  times,  if  we 
gaze  into  a  dark  part  of  the  room,  a  white  spectre  will  be  seen  floating 
in  the  air  before  us.  A  similar  figure,  white  on  a  black  ground,  will 
produce  a  black  spectre,  a  green  figure  a  red,  and  a  red  a  green,  the 
reproduced  colour  being  always  complementary  to  that  of  the  figure. 
Many  spectral  illusions,  accepted  as  real  by  the  superstitious,  have  been 
i^hus  produced. 

Chap.  VII.— SENSATIONS  OF  OOLOUB. 

Colour  is  a  sensation  excited  by  the  action  on  the  retina  of  rays  of 
light  of  a  certain  wave  length,  or,  in  other  words,  it  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  waves  striking  the  retina  in  a  unit  of  time.  Thus  we  have  a  sen- 
sation of  red  with  a  certain  number  of  waves,  and  with  about  twice  that 
number  in  the  same  time,  the  sensation  will  not  be  of  red  but  of  violet 
When  we  examine  a  spectrum,  we  see  a  series  of  colours  merging  the  one 
into  the  other,  thus :  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet 
These  are  termed  simple  colours.  If  two  or  more  coloured  rays  of  the 
spectrum  act  simultaneously  on  the  same  spot  of  the  retina,  they  give 
rise  to  sensations  of  mixed  colours.  These  mixed  colours  are  of  two 
kinds  :  (1)  those  which  do  not  correspond  to  any  colour  in  the  spectrum. 
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such  as  purple  and  white,  and  (2)  those  which  do  exist  in  the  spectrum. 
White  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  two 
simple  colours,  then  said  to  be  eampU' 
mentary.  Thus  red  and  greenish  blue,  • 
orange  and  cyanic  blue,  yellow  and 
indigo-blue,  and  greenish  jyellow  and 
violet,  all  produce  white.  Purple  is 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and 
violet  or  red  and  bluish  violet  When 
white  light  falls  on  a  surfieu^e,  the  sur- 
face may  absorb  all  the  rays  except 
the  red.     If  the  red  rays  are  alone  ^. 

.  tio.  tto«. —JLam  Deri's  method  ot  studying 

reflected,  then  the  object  will  be  combinations  of  ooioure. 
red;  if  the  green  rays  are  reflected,  then  the  object  will  be 
green.  Again,  if  we  look  through  a  red  glass,  all  the  rays  are  absorbed 
except  red,  and  consequently  external  objects  appear  red,  and  so  with 
regard  to  other  transparent  coloured  media.  The  phenomena  of  colour 
may  be  studied  by  various  methods;  one  of  the  simplest  is  that  of 
Lambert,  illustrated  by  Fig.  358.  Place  a  red  wafer  on  d  and  a  blue 
wafer  on  b,  and  so  angle  the  glass  plate,  a,  as  to  throw  a  reflection  of  the 
object  on  d  in  the  same  line  as  the  object  on  b.  The  sensation  will  then 
be  purple.  By  substituting  wafers  of  different  colours,  many  experi- 
ments may  be  performed. 

Another  method  is  to  use  a  rotating  disc,  on  the  surface  of  which 
coloured  sectors  are  painted,  as  represented  in  Fig.  359.  With  sectors 
of  the  size  seen  in  the  figure,  white  will  be  produced  on  rotating  the  disc 
rapidly.  The  colour  top  of  Clerk- 
Maxwell  is  a  top  on  the  flat 
surfoce  of  which  discs  of  various 
colours  may  be  placed.  Dancer  has 
added  to  it  a  method  by  which,  while 
the  top  is  rotating  rapidly,  and  the 
sensation  of  a  mixed  colour  is  per- 
ceived, the  eye  may  be  able  to  see 
the  simple  colours  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. This  is  done  by  placing  on 
the  handle  of  the  top,  a  short  distance 
above  the  coloured  surfaces,  a  thin 
black  disc,  perforated  by  holes  of 
various  size  and  pattern,  and  weighted  a  little  on  one  side.  This  disc 
vibrates  to  and  fro  rapidly,  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  colour  impres- 


Fio.  359.— KuiHtmg  qim:  ot  bir  IsiiMO  Newton 
for  mixing  colours. 
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sions,  and  thus  the  constituent  colours  are  readily  seen.  Briicke  held 
that  all  the  ultra-violet  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  media  of  the  eye  and 
never  reach  the  retina,  but  Von  Helmholtz  succeeded  in  stopping  all  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  and  still  he*saw  a  peculiar  grey  glimmer  above  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  due,  he  supposed,  to  ultra-violet  rays  having 
an  intensity  1,200  times  less  than  that  of  the  violet  light  at  the  upper 
ordinary  limit  of  visibility.  These  rays  are  made  visible  by  passing 
them  through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  (fluorescence). 

All  colours  have  three  characters :  (1)  tone,  depending  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second;  (2)  intensity,  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations, 
passing  from  sombre  to  brilliant  shades,  and  (3)  saturation,  on  the 
amount  of  white  the  colour  contains — a  colour  is  saturated,  when  there 
is  no  white,  as  in  the  pure  colours  of  the  spectrum.  There  may  be  an 
infinite  number  of  degrees  of  saturation  from  a  pure  colour  to  white. 
All  colours,  with  light  of  feeble  intensity,  acquire  colowr  tones,  thus  a 
feebly  illuminated  white  seems  grey,  a  weak  yellow,  brown,  a  weak  red 
alJ8o  brownish-red,  a  weak  green,  that  of  olive  green. 

(a)  Theories  of  Colour  Perception. 

1.  A  theory  which  has  met  with  much  favour  was  first  proposed  by 
,  Thomas  Young,  and  afterwards  revived  by  Von  Helmholtz.  It  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  three  kinds  of  nerve  fibres  exist  in  the  retina,, 
the  excitation  of  which  give  respectively  sensations  of  red,  green,  and 
violet.  It  is  further  assumed  that  each  cone  is  related  to  three  such 
nervous  filaments.  Red,  green,  and  violet  are  regarded  as  fundanhentai 
sensations.  Homogeneous  light  excites  all  three,  but  with  different 
intensities  according  to  the  length  of  the  wave.  Thus  long  waves 
excite  most  strongly  fibres  sensitive  to  red,  medium  waves  those 
sensitive  to  green,  and  short  waves  those  sensitive  to  violet.  Fig.  36C^ 
shows  graphically  the  irritability  of  the  three  sets  of  fibres.  Von 
Helmholtz  thus  applies  the  theory  : — 

**  1.  Red  excites  strongly  the  fihres  sensitive  to  red,  and  feebly  the  other  two — 
sensation,  red. 

2.  Yellow  excites  moderately  the  fibres  sensitive  to  red  and  green,  feebly  the 

violet— sensation,  yelioic. 

3.  Green  excites  strongly  the  green,  feebly  the  other  two — sensation,  green, 

4.  Blue  excites  moderately  the  fibres  sensitive  to  green  and  violet,  and  feebly 

the  red — sensation,  blue. 

5.  Violet  excites  strongly  the  fibres  sensitive  to  violet,  and  feebly  the  other  two 

— sensation,  violet. 

6.  When  the  excitati(m  is  nearly  equal  for  the  three  kinds  of  fibres,  then  the 

sensation  is  whiU." 
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This  theory  explains  some  of  the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  colour 
blindness  or  DaUonism,     All  individuals  have  some  kind  of  colour  sensa- 
tion ;  in  some,  however,  there  may  be  no  sensation  for  particular  colours. 
The  most  common  defect  is  insensibility  to  red  (Daltonism).     The 
spectrum  to  such  an  eye  is 
deficient  in  red,  and  the  sensa- 
tion   corresponding  to    com- 
pound colours  containing  red, 
is  that  of  the  complementary 
colour  only.    Thus  white  is 
bluish-green,  and  intense  red 
appears  green,   so    that   red 
poppies  in  a  green  com  field  do 
not  appear  of  a  very  different 
hue  from  the  green  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.     K  we 
suppose    in    such    cases    an 
absence  or  paralysis  of  the  red 
fibres,    the    phenomena    are 
accounted   for.      True    Dalt- 
onism occurs  in  about  3  per 
cent,  of  human  beings,  and  it 
is    about    ten     times    more 
common    in    man    than    in 
woman.     Blindness  to  green  and  violet  is  rare. 

Young's  theory  explains  the  appearance  of  the  consecutive  coloured 
images.  Suppose  that  we  look  at  a  red  object  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  retinal  elements  sensitive  to  red  become  fatigued.  Then  (1)  if  the 
eye  be  kept  in  darkness,  the  fibres  affected  by  red  being  fatigued,  do  not 
act  so  as  to  give  a  sensation  of  red  ;  those  of  green  and  of  violet  have 
been  less  excited,  and  this  excitation  is  sufficient  to  give  the  sensation  of 
pale  greenish  blue ;  (2)  if  the  eye  is  fixed  on  a  whiie  surface,  the  red 
fibres,  being  fatigued,  are  not  excited  by  the  red  rays  contained  in  the 
white  light ;  on  the  contrary,  the  green  and  violet  fibres  are  strongly 
excited,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  an  intense  complementary 
image  ;  (3)  if  we  look  at  a  bluish  green  surface,  the  complementary  of  red, 
the  effect  will  be  to  excite  still  more  strongly  the  green  and  violet 
fibres,  and  consequently  to  have  a  still  more  intense  complementary 
image  ;  (4)  if  we  regard  a  red  surface,  the  primitive  colour,  the  red  fibres 
are  little  affected,  in  consequence  of  being  fatigued,  the  green  and 
violet  fibres  will  be  only  feebly  excited,  and  therefore  only  a  very  feeble 


b'lQ.  JJOO.— Dii^gram  showing  the  irritability  of  the 
three  kinds  of  retinal  elemenU.  1.  red ;  2,  green  :  8, 
violet.  R  o  T  o  B  V,  initial  letters  of  colours.  Thus,  to 
produce  orange,  rtd  fibres  are  excited  most,  green  less, 
violet  least. 
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complementary  image  will  be  seen ;  and  (5)  if  we  look  at  a  surface  of  a 
different  colour  altogether,  this  colour  may  combine  with  that  of  the 
consecutive  image,  and  produce  a  mixed  colour,  thus  on  a  yeUow  surface 
we  will  see  an  image  of  an  orange  colour.  The  retinal  elements  sensi- 
tive to  red  are  wanting  near  the  outermost  edge  of  the  retina.  The 
image  of  a  rod  of  red  sealing  wax  appears  to  be  black  when  allowed  to 
fall  on  this  part  of  the  retina.  Violet  and  green  are  well  recognized 
even  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina. 

2.  Another  theory  of  colour  sensation  has  been  proposed  by  Hering.  He 
supposes  that  sensations  of  colour  depend  on  different  kinds  of  molecular  processes 
occurring  in  the  retina.  Thus.,  he  regards  black,  gi*een,  and  blue  as  due  to  anabolic 
or  constructive  changes,  and  white,  red,  and  yellow  to  katabolic  or  destructive 
changes,  of  a  hypothetical  visual  substance.  The  three  pairs  of  colour  tones  are 
thus  not  complementary  but  antagonistic  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  rays  of  the 
wave-length  of  green  light  should  have  an  entirely  different  action  from  the  slightly 
longer  waves  corresponding  to  red  light. 

3.  Wundt  has  expounded  a  third  theory,  in  which  he  asserts  that  in  every 
excitation  of  the  retina  two  different  processes  occur — one  a  chromatic  process,  a 
function  of  the  wave-length  of  light,  giving  rise  to  colour  tones,  and  the  other,  an 
achromatic,  also  dependent  on  wave-lengths,  but  varying  in  intensity  while  it 
remains  the  same  in  character.  The  achromatic  stimulus  reaches  a  maximum  in 
yellow  and  shades  off  to  each  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  chromatic  changes  con- 
tinuously with  the  wave-lengths.  While  the  extreme  differences  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  spectrum  produce  much  the  same  results,  the  effects  of  intervening  wave- 
lengths are  such  **  that  opposed  phases  of  one  and  the  same  movement  equalize 
each  other  perfectly."  ^ 

On  the  whole,  although  no  colour  theory  at  present  offered  is  free  from 
imperfections,  that  of  Young  and  Von  Helmholtz,  as  it  assumes  the 
existence  of  three  retinal  components,  instead  of  a  series  of  merely 
qualitative  changes,  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  No  doubt  the 
adjustment  of  the  three  components  occurs  in  the  cerebral  centre  and 
not  in  the  retina,  but  most  of  the  phenomena  of  colour  can  be  explained 
by  assuming  three  pairs  or  series  of  components  (retinal  or  cerebral) — 
one  for  red  and  green,  one  for  yellow  and  blue,  and  one  for  white  and 
black. 

(b)  The  Contrast  of  Colours. 

If  we  look  at  a  small  white,  grey,  or  black  object  on  a  coloured 
ground,  the  object  appears  to  have  the  colour  complementary  to  the 
ground.  Thus,  a  circle  of  grey  paper  on  a  red  ground  appears  to  be  of 
a  greenish-blue  colour,  whilst  on  a  blue  ground  it  will  appear  pink. 
This  effect  is  heightened,  if  we  place  over  the  paper  a  thin  sheet  of  tissue 
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paper ;  but  it  disappears  at  ODce  if  we  place  a  black  ring  or  border 
round  the  grey  paper.  Again,  if  we  place  two  complementary  colours- 
side  by  side,  both  appear  to  be  increased  in  intensity.  Various  theories- 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  these  facts.  Yon  Helmholtz  is  of 
opinion  that  the  phenomena  consist  more  in  modifications  in  judgment 
than  in  modifications  of  sensation.  Plateau  explained  them  by  the- 
formation  of  consecutive  images. 


Chap.  Vm.— THE  MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  EYE,  BINOCULAR  VISION^ 
AND  VISUAL  IMPRESSIONS. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  has  a  centre  of  rotation  which  is  not  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  optic  axis,  but  a  little  behind  it.  According  to  Bonders,  it 
is  13*6  mm.  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea,  that  is  2-2  mm.  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  eye.  On  this  centre  it  may  move  round  axes  of  rotaticm,  of 
which  there  are  three  :  an  antero-posterior,  a  vertical,  and  a  transverse. 
In  normal  vision,  the  two  eyes  are  always  placed  so  as  to  be  fixed  on 
one  point,  called  the  fixed  point,  or  the  point  of  regard,  or  visual  point,  A 
line  passing  from  the  centre  of  rotation  to  the  point  of  regard  is  called 
the  visual  line.  The  two  visual  lines  form  an  angle  at  the  visual  point,, 
and  the  base  is  formed  by  a  line  passing  from  the  one  centre  of  rotation 
to  the  other.  A  plane  passing  through  both  lines  of  regard  is  called  the 
visual  plane.  The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  of  three  kinds:  (1) 
First  Position, — The  head  is  erect,  and  the  visual  line  is  directed  towards 
the  distant  horizon.  (2)  Second  Position. — This  includes  all  the  move- 
ments round  the  transverse  and  vertical  axes.  When  the  eye  rotates 
round  the  first,  the  visual  line  is  displaced  above  or  below,  and  makes, 
with  a  line  indicating  its  former  position,  an  angle,  termed  the  angle  of 
vertical  displacement,  or  the  ascensional  angle  ;  and  when  it  rotates  round 
the  vertical  axis,  the  visual  line  is  displaced  from  side  to  side,  forming, 
with  the  median  plane  of  the  eye,  an  angle  called  the  angle  of  lateral 
displacement  (3)  Third  order  of  Positions, — This  includes  all  those  which 
the  globe  may  assume  in  performing  a  rotatory  movement,  along  with 
lateral  or  vertical  displacements.  This  movement  of  rotation  is 
measured  by  the  angle  which  the  visual  plane  makes  with  the  transverse 
plane,  the  angle  of  rotation  or  of  torsion.  Listing  has  formulated  the 
following  law  regarding  the  rotations  of  the  eyeball :  When  the  visual 
line  passes  from  its  first  position  to  any  other  position,  the  angle  of 
torsion  in  this  second  position  is  the  same  as  if  the  eye  had  come  into 
this  position  in  turning  around  a  fixed  axis  perpendicular  to  the  first  and 
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to  the  second  poaition  of  the  visual  h'ne.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  eye  is  always  in  the  frontal  plane  or  equator  of 
the  eye.    The  eye  never  rotates  round  its  antero-posterior  axis. 

The  two  eyes  move  together  as  a  system,  so  that  we  direct  the  two 
lines  of  regard  to  the  same  point  in  space.  The  action  of  the  muscles 
has  already  been  described  (p.  548). 

The  visual  field  is  the  area  intercepted  by  the  extreme  visual  lines 
which  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  dilatation  of 
which  determines  its  size.  It  follows  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and  is 
displaced  with  it.  Each  point  in  the  visual  field  has  a  corresponding 
point  on  the  retina;  but  the  portion  which  secures  our  attention  is 
that  falling  on  the  yellow  spot. 

Binocular  Vision. — In  normal  vision  when  we  look  at  an  object 
with  both  eyes,  its  image  falls  upon  the  two  yellow  spots,  and  it  is  seen 
as  one  object.  If,  however,  we  displace  one  eyeball  by  pressing  it  with 
the  finger,  then  the  image  in  the  displaced  eye  does  not  fall  on  the 
yellow  spot,  and  we  see  two  objects,  one  less  distinctly  than  the  other. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  see  a  single  object  with  two 
eyes,  that  the  two  images  fall  on  the  two  yellow  spots ;  an  object  is  single 
if  its  image  fall  on  corresponding  points  in  the  two  eyes.  Thus,  in  tiie 
experiment  above  described,  after  having  seen  two  images  by  displacing 
one  eyeball,  we  may  be  able  again  to  see  only  one  image  by  pressing  on 
the  other  eyeball.  There  are  then  corresponding  points  in  the  two  retinse, 
so  that  if  they  were  superposed,  the  two  yellow  spots  would  coincide ;  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  left  retina  would  touch  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  right  retina;  the  nasal  side  of  the  left  retina  would  correspond 
to  the  temporal  side  of  the  right  retina,  and  the  reverse  would  also  hold 
good.  Thus,  in  Fig.  361,  an  object  at  a**  or  at  h"  or  at  c*  will  be  seen 
singly  by  the  two  eyes,  A  and  B,  as  the  images  fall  on  corresponding 
points  in  the  retinae,  namely,  a  a',  h  h\  and  c  d.  It  will  be  observed  that 
if  the  eye,  B,  were  displaced,  the  images  would  not  fall  on  corresponding 
points,  and  consequently  two  would  be  seen.  The  name  horopter  has 
been  given  to  a  line  connecting  those  points  in  the  visual  field  which 
form  their  image  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina.  The  older 
physiologists  first  gave  this  name  to  a  straight  line  or  plane  passing 
through  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  or  the  point  to 
which  the  eyes  are  directed,  but  Vieth  and  Miiller  showed  that  it  cannot 
be  a  straight  line  or  plane,  but  must  have  a  circular  form. 

Thus,  if  the  points,  a  6  c,  in  Fig.  361,  correspond  to  the  points,  a'  V  e\  the  angles  4 
and  1  in  the  one  eye  mast  correspond  to  the  angles  4  and  1  in  the  other.  Then 
a  b  being  equal  to  a'  6',  and  the  angle  1  in  eye  a  equal  to  angle  1  in  eye  b,  the  anglee 
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r  and  r  will  be  equal.     Since  the  angles  2  and  2  are  equal,  the  angles  3  and  8 

must  also  be  equal.     In  the  same  way  the 

angle  5  is  equal  to  angle  3.     For  6  c  =  6'  c\ 

and  angle  4  =  angle  4.    Thus  the  angles  3, 

3,  and  5  are  equal,  and  a^  Vt^  cannot*  lie 

in  a  straight  line,  for  it  is  the  property  of  a 

circle  only  that  triangles  erected  on  the 

same  chord,  and  reaching  the  periphery, 

have  at  the  periphery  equal  angles.^    A  line 

joining  a''  6^  c*  is  therefore  the  horopter, 

and  its  form  u  illustrated  by  Fig.  362. 

It  is  a  circle,  of  which  the  chord  is 
formed  by  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  decussation  pf  the  rays  of 
light  in  the  eye.  Its  size  is  deter- 
mined   by   the    position    of    the    two    Fio.  301.— Diagram  to  illustrate  theory  of 

eyes,  and  the  point  towards  which  «>™pondiBg  retinal  point., 
their  axes  converge.    Thus,  if  A  in  Fig.  362  were  nearer  the  eye&,  the 
horopter  would  be  the  chord  of  a  smaller  circle.     The  form  of  the  hor- 
opter in  tertiary  positions  is  extremely  complicated. 

All  objects  not  found  in  the  horopter,  or  which  do  not  form  an  image 
on  corresponding  points  of  the  retinae,  are  seen  double.  When  the  eye- 
balls are  so  acted  upon  by  their  muscles  as  to  secure  images  on  non- 
corresponding  points,  and  consequently  double  vision,  the  condition  is 
termed  strabismus,  or  squinting. 

The  accommodating  mechanism  of  the  eye  is  correlated  to  the  move- 
ments of  convergence  necessary 
for  single  vision .  Thus,  when  we 
see  a  single  object,  we  not  only 
converge  the  eyeballs  so  as  to 
bring  the  pictures  on  the  yellow 
spots,  but  we  accommodate  at  the 
same  time.  An  association  of 
functions  exists  between  the  rectus 
intemus  and  rectus  extemus  which 
determines  the  angle  of  converg- 
ence and  the  mechanism  of  accom- 
modation. When  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  are  parallel,  as  in  looking 

at  an  object  placed  at  an  infinite        ^^^'  ««2.— Diagram  to  lUuatrate  the  horopter. 

distance,  accommodation  is  at  rest;   but  when  the  axes  are  turned 


II. 


1  Mullen's  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  1195. 
2  s 
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inwards,  the  pupils  contract,  and  the  ciliary  muscles  also  contract. 
Further,  the  two  eyes  can  only  be  raised  or  depressed  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  both  lines  of  vision  must  lie  in  the  same  plane.  Nor 
can  the  axes  be  made  divergent.  Thus  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  rectus  inUmus  of  the  one  side  and  the  rectus  extemus  of  the 
other. 

In  the  fusion  of  double  images,  however,  we  must  assume  not  only  that 
there  are  corresponding  points  in  the  retinae,  but  also  that  there  are  cor- 
responding points  in  the  brain,  at  the  central  ends  of  the  optic  fibres. 
One  can  imagine  that  the  cerebral  effect  (except  as  regards  consciousness) 
will  be  the  same  when  a  single  object  is  placed  before  the  two  eyes, 
in  the  proper  position,  whether  the  individual  is  conscious  or  not 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  habitually  conscious  of  a  single  image, 
there  is  a  psychical  tendency  to  fuse  double  images  when  they  are 
not  too  dissimilar. 

Binocular  vision  of  colour  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment : — 
Take  two  No.  3  e^^e-pleces  of  a  Hartnack's  microscope,  place  one  in  front  of  each 
eye,  direct  them  to  a  clear  window,  in  daylight,  and  two  luminous  fields  will  be 
seen,  one  corresponding  to  each  eye.  Then  converge  the  two  eye-pieces  until  the 
two  luminous  circles  cross,  and  the  central  part,  like  a  biconvex  lens,  will  appear 
clear  and  bright,  while  the  outer  segments  will  be  much  less  intense,  and  may 
appear  even  of  a  dim  grey  colour.  Here,  evidently,  the  sensation  is  due  to  a 
fusion  of  impressions  in  the  brain.  With  a  similar  arrangement,  blue  light  may 
be  admitted  by  the  one  eye-piece  and  red  by  the  other,  and  on  the  convei^nce  of 
the  two,  a  resultant  colour,  purple,  will  be  observed. 

Theories  of  Binocular  Vision. — We  not  only  see  a  single 
object  with  two  eyes,  but  the  object^  say  a  cube  or  a  book  lying  on  the 
table,  is  seen  in  relief,  that  is,  we  take  cognizance  of  the  third  dimen- 
sion occupied  by  the  body  in  space,  although  the  two  retinal  pictiires 
are  on  a  plane.  Further,  it  can  readily  be  demonstrated  that  the  two 
retinal  pictures  are  dissimilar,  and  yet  the  two  images  are  fused  into 
one  and  give  the  impression  of  a  single  object  occupying  three  dimen- 
sions. To  explain  these  phenomena,  Wheatstone  suggested  that  the 
mind  fused  the  dissimilar  pictures  into  one,  and  that  whenever  there 
occurs  mental  fusion  of  images  dissimilar,  and  incapable  of  mathematical 
coincidence,  the  result  is  a  perception  of  depth  of  space  or  solidity,  or 
relie£  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  complete  fusion  does  not 
take  place.  It  is  possible  by  close  analysis  of  visual  perceptions  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  retinal  pictures.  Further,  if  the  fusion 
is  mental,  it  is  an  example  of  unconscious  cerebration.  Another 
explanation  has  been  suggested  by  Briicke,  which  may  be  thus  stated. 
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When  we  look  at  objects  near  at  hand,  the  optic  axes  are  converged 
strongly,  and  they  become  less  and  less  converged  as  we  gaze  at 
objects  farther  and  farther  away.  There  is  thus  a  series  of  adjustments, 
the  muscular  movements  giving  rise  to  sensations,  by  which  we  estimate 
the  relative  distance  of  objects  in  the  field  of  view.  A  man  with  one 
eye  cannot  judge  by  this  method.  We  habitually  depend  upon 
binocular  vision  in  all  movements  requiring  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
respective  proximity  of  two  or  more  objects.  An  illustrative  experi- 
ment is  to  suspend  a  curtain  ring  so  as  to  present  its  edge  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  eye,  and  then  to  try  to  push 
sideways  through  its  hoop  the  curved  handle  of  a  walking  stick  held 
by  the  lower  end.  This  can  be  readily  accomplished  with  binocular 
vision,  but  it  is  difficult  when  one  eye  is  closed,  until  a  succession  of 
trials  has  enabled  the  experimenter  to  measure  the  distance  of  the 
ring  by  the  muscular  movements  of  his  arm.^  According  to  Briicke, 
the  two  eyes  are  in  a  state  of  motion,  and  their  position  of  convergence, 
now  greater,  now  less,  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  the 
observer  combines  successively  the  different  parts  of  the  two  pictures, 
thus  giving  rise  to  sensations  of  depth  of  space  and  of  relief.  Brucke's 
theory,  in  short,  is  that  our  perception  of  depth  depends  on  the  fusion 
of  nervous  impressions  coming  from  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs.  It 
was,  however,  pointed  out  by  Dove  that  the  sensation  of  relief,  solidity, 
or  perspective,  is  perfect  even  when  natural  objects  or  stereoscopic 
pictures  are  seen  momentarily  by  an  electric  flash  lasting  only  g^ooo^^ 
of  a  second,  during  which  time  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  can  be  any 
change  in  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes.  This  experiment 
is  fatal  to  Briicke's  theory,  and  Wheatstone  was  right  in  asserting  that 
the  sensation  of  relief  is  instantaneous.^  No  doubt,  there  are  behind 
the  phenomena  referred  to  the  retina,  nervous  operations  unconsciously 
performed,  which  fuse  together  the  results  of  the  retinal  impressions. 
Corresponding  points  are  points  which  furnish  images  habitually  com- 
bined or  fused.  We  also  get  into  the  habit  of  fusing  the  images  of  two 
not  perfectly  corresponding  points  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
we  should  perceive  as  double.  When  the  mind  unites  images  which  do 
not  fall  upon  corresponding  points,  the  conception  is  added  that  the 
corresponding  points  in  the  object  occupy  the  situation  for  which  the 

1  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Edinburgh  Review,    1858. 

^  For  an  account  of  a  theory  by  J.  Le  Conte,  see  American  Journal  of  Science, 
and  Arts,  vol.  ii.  1871.  See  also  article  "Stereoscope,"  by  Author,  in  Encyclo- 
pcsdia  Britannicay  9tb  ed. 
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eye  would  have  to  be  arranged  in   order  that  the  images   should 
coincide.  1 


Chap.  IX. -PSYCHIC AL  RELATIONS  OF  VISION. 

(a)  Characters  of  Visual  Perceptions. 

All  visual  perceptions,  if  they  last  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
appear  to  be  external  to  ourselves,  erect,  localised  in  a  position  in  space, 
and  more  or  less  continuous. 

(1)  Fisual  Sensations  are  referred  to  the  Exterior. — This  is  due  to  habit 
Those  who  have  been  born  blind,  on  obtaining  eyesight  by  an  operation, 
have  imagined  objects  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  eye,  and  they 
have  not  had  the  sense  of  exteriority  which  most  individuals  possess. 
Slowly,  and  by  a  process  of  education,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch 
played  an  important  part,  they  gained  the  knowledge  of  the  external 
relations  of  objects.  Again,  phosgenes,  when  first  produced,  appear  to 
be  in  the  eye ;  but^  when  conscious  of  them,  by  an  imaginative  effort, 
we  may  transport  them  into  space  ;  yet  they  never  appear  very  far  ofL 

(2)  Visual  Sensations  a/re  referred  to  Erect  Objects. — ^Although  the  images 
of  objects  are  inverted  on  the  retina,  we  see  them  erect  The  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  is,  that  we  are  conscious  not  of  the  image  on  the 
retina,  but  of  the  luminous  object  from  which  the  rays  proceed,  and  we 
refer  the  sensation*  in  the  direction  of  these  rays.  Again,  in  running 
the  eye  over  an  object,  say  a  tall  pole,  from  base  to  apex,  we  are  not 
conscious  of  the  different  images  on  the  retina,  but  of  the  muscular 
movements  necessary  to  bring  the  parts  successively  on  the  yellow  spot 

(3)  Fisual  Sensations  are  referred  to  a  Position  in  Space. — The 
localization  of  a  luminous  point  in  space  can  only  be  determined  by 
observing  its  relations  to  other  luminous  points  with  a  given  position 
of  the  head  and  of  the  eye.  For  example,  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  if 
we  look  at  a  single  luminous  point,  we  cannot  fix  its  exact  position  in 
space,  but  we  may  get  some  information,  of  a  vague  character,  by 
moving  the  head  or  the  eye.  If,  however,  a  second  luminous  point 
appear  in  the  darkness,  we  can  tell  whether  it  is  nearer  or  farther 
distant,  above  or  below,  the  first  So  with  regard  to  other  luminous 
points :  we  observe  their  reciprocal  relations,  and  thus  we  localise  a 
number  of  visual  impressions. 

(4)  Visital  Sensations  are  Continuous. — Suppose  the  image  of  a  luminous 
line  falls  on  the  retina,  it  will  appear  as  a  line  although  it  is  placed  on 

^  Hermann's  Physiology,  translated  by  Gamgee,  p.  430. 
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perhaps  200  cones  or  rods,  each  of  which  may  be  separately  excited,  so 
as  to  cause  a  disUnct  sensation.  Again,  on  the  same  principle,  the 
impression  of  a  superficial  surface  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mosaic, 
made  up  of  individual  portions  corresponding  to  the  rods  or  cones  on 
which  the  image  of  the  surface  falls.  But  in  both  cases  the  sensation 
is  continuous,  so  that  we  see  a  line  or  a  surface.  The  individual  images 
ai'e  fused  together. 

Elach  part  of  the  retina  is  in  relation  with  a  certain  part  of  the  visTial  area  in 
the  cortex  of  the  brain,  and  with  every  visual  perception  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
mental  image  of  that  spot  of  light  on  the  retina.  But  experience  has  taught  us, 
especially  by  the  sense  of  touch,  that  when  we  have  a  sensation  of  light,  it  is  caused 
by  an  object  outside  the  eye.  The  mind,  therefore,  concludes  that  when  a  sensa- 
tion of  light  is  felt,  it  is  caused  by  something  external  to  the  eye,  and  it  is 
localised  in  the  periphery.  From  each  point  of  the  retina,  which  has  its  corre- 
sponding point  ill  the  brain,  the  mind  projects  the  image  outwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  rays  that  form  the  image  on  the  retina.  Thus  objects  are  seen  to  be 
upright  although  the  image  is  reversed  on  the  retina,  the  rays  crossing  at  the 
nodal  point.  In  a  similar  way,  entoptic  phenomena  are  referred  to  the  field  of 
sight,  and  if  irritation  occurs  in  the  cortical  cerebral  area,  causing  hallucinations 
of  sight  in  the  form  of  phantasms,  they  are  referred  to  the  outer  world  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  would  have  been  produced  had  they  been  true  sensations 
corresponding  to  real  external  objects. 

(b)  Notions  derived  from  Visual  Perceptions. 

(1)  Apparent  Size, — This,  so  far  as  regards  a  comparatively  small 
object,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  retinal  image,  as  determined  by  the 
visual  angle.  With  a  very  large  object,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  size 
from  the  muscular  sensations  derived  from  the  movements  of  the 
eyeball,  as  we  "  range  "  the  eye  over  it.  It  is  diflScult  to  appreciate  the 
distance  separating  two  points  between  which  there  are  other  points, 
as  contrasted  with  an  apparently  similar  distance  without  intermediate 
points.     For  example,  the  distance,  A  to   B,  appears  to  be  greater 


Fiu.  363  — Illusioiu)  of  size. 


than  from  B  to  c  in  Fig.  363,  although  the  two  distances  are  equal. 

(2;  Direction. — As  the  retina  is  a  curved  surface,  a  long  straight  line, 
especially  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  curved.  In  Fig.  364,  an  illusion 
of  direction,  first  shown  by  Zoellner,  is  depicted.     If  these  lines  be 
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looked  at  somewhat  obliquely,  say  from  one  comer,  they  will  appear  to 
converge  or  diverge,  and  the  oblique  lines,  on  each  side  of  the  vertical 


S^  {^  ii  ix» 

li  i^  M 


i 


^t  is  il  ii  a 


« 


M  is 


Fio.  804.— Zoellner^s  Figure,  sbowlng  an  illusion  of  direction. 

lines,  will  appear  not  to  be  exactly  opposite  each  other.  But  the 
vertical  lines  are  parallel,  and  the  oblique  lines  are  continuous  across 
them.  The  effect  is  evidently  due  to  an  error  of  judgment,  as  it  may 
be  controlled  by  an  intense  effort,  when  the  lines  will  be  seen  as  they 
really  are. 

(3)  Apparent  Distance. — We  judge  of  distance,  as  regards  large 
objects  at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye,  (1)  from  their  apparent  size,, 
which  depends  on  the  dimensions  of  the  visual  angle ;  and  (2)  from  the 
interposition  of  other  objects  between  the  eye  and  the  distant  object. 
Thus,  at  sea,  we  cannot  form,  without  great  experience,  an  accurate 
estimate  of  how  many  miles  we  are  off  the  coast,  and  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  accurately  the  width  of  a  river. 
But  if  objects  are  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  distant  object^ 
say  a  few  vessels,  at  different  distances,  at  sea,  or  a  boat  on  the  river, 
then  we  have  certain  materials  on  which  to  form  a  judgment,  the 
accuracy  of  which,  however,  even  with  these  aids,  will  depend  on 
experience.  When  we  look  at  a  near  object,  we  judge  of  its  distance 
chiefly  by  the  sense  of  effort  put  forth  in  bringing  the  two  lines  of 
regard  to  converge  upon  it. 

(4)  The  Movement  of  a  Body, — If  the  eye  is  fixed,  we  judge  of 
movement  by  successive  portions  of  the  retina  being  affected.     When 
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the  eye  moves  so  as  to  ''  follow  "  the  object,  there  is  a  sense  of  muscular 
effort,  which  is  increased  when,  in  addition,  we  require  to  move  the 
head,  and  still  more  when  we  require  to  move  the  body. 

(6)  The  Appareni  Solidity  of  an  Object.  —  If  we  look  at  an  object, 
say  a  cube,  first  with  the  right  eye  and 
then  with  the  left,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  two  images  of  the  object  are  some- 
what different,  as  in  Fig.  365. 

If,  then,  by  means  of  a  stereoscope,  or 
by  holding  a  card  between  the  two  eyes 
and  causing  a  slight  convergence  of  the 
eyes,  the  two  images  are  brought  upon 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinae,  the  image  will  be  at  once  seen 
in  relief  1  (p.  642). 


Ulustrating    atereoecopic 


D. — The  Sense  op  Touch. 


The  sense  of  touch  is  located  in  the  skin, 
constitute  the  terminal  organs : — 


The  following  structures 


Chap.  I. -STRUCTURE  OF  TACTILE  ORGANS. 


-In  some  situations,  nerve  fibres, 
divide  and  subdivide  into  fine 


1.  Free  Nerve  Terminations.- 
after  losing  the  medullary  sheath, 
fibrils,  which  end  in  fine 
pointed  filaments.  Such  ter- 
minations occur  in  stratified 
epithelium,  as  in  the  cornea 
(Fig.  366).  They  also  occur 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  epidermis  (Fig. 
367,  n).  In  the  latter  situa- 
tion we  also  meet  with  cells 
having  long  branched  pro- 
cesses, the  cells  of  LangerhanSf 
which  are  probably  nerve 
endings  (Fig.  367,  /). 

2.  Nerve    Terminations    in    Corpuscles. — These  may  con- 
sist of  one  cell,  but  usually  they  are  formed  of  a  number  of  cells,  on 

*  See  article  **  Stereoscope  "  by  Author,  in  Encyclopasdla  Brifannica^  9th  ed. 


Fio.  366.— Vertical  acction  of  cornea  of  a  rabbit,  treated 
with  chloride  of  gold,  a,  older,  fr,  younger,  epithelial 
cells  of  conjunctiva ;  e,  corneal  tissue ;  d,  nerve  fibre  •  e 
fine  nerve  fibril ;  /,  spUtting  up  and  termination  of  e  in 
epithelium. 

in 
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which  the  ends  of  the  nerve  fibrils  rest     Thus  we  find  (a)  simple  tactile 

cells ;  ifi)  groups  of  tactile  cells ; 
(c)  touch  corpuscles ;  and  (d) 
end  bulbs,  including  the  com- 
plicated form  called  a  Pacinian 
corpuscle. 

(a)  Simple  Tactile  Cells 
are  oval,  nucleated  cells,  6 
to  12  /x  in  diameter  (Fig. 
m^  )  3  369,  tz)^  situated  either  in  the 
"^ ^  deepest  layers  of  the  epider- 
mis, or  in  the  true  skin  quite 
close  to  the  epidermis.  Non- 
medullated-  fibres  sometimes 
end  in  disc-shaped  bodies,  a 
Umch  meniscus  (Fig.  368,  tm)  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  tactile 
cell. 

(h)  Simple  Tactile  Cor- 
puscles.— These,  sometimes 
called  the  corpuscles  of  Gran- 
dry,  or  thecorpusclesof  Merkel, 
consist  of  two  or  more  flattened 
cells,    each    larger    than     a 
simple  tactile  cell,  and  abou^ 
Each  cell  contains  a  nucleus. 
A  medullated  nerve  fibre  (Fig. 
370,  w),  on  approaching  the  cor- 
puscle, loses  its  white  substance, 
and  the  axis  cylinder  ends  in  a  flat 
disc  (Fig  .369,  is),  the  tactile  disc, 
lying  between  two  touch  cells. 
The   white  substance    ends,   as 
already    mentioned,   before    the 
axis   cylinder  joins   the    tactile 
disc,  but  the  sheath  of  Henle  is 
continued   into    the    connective 
tissue  covering  of  the  tactile  cor- 
puscle.     Structures     consisting 
of  two  tactile  cells  are  called  twin 
tactile  cells  (Fig.  369,  B,  2),  and  those  formed  of  several  tactile  cells 


Fio.  367. — Vertical  section  through  akiu  of  great  toe 
of  mail  twenty-five  veara  of  age.  x  240  d.  The 
nuclei  of  the  cella  iu  the  $tmtum  mucosuiH,  seen  only 
in  the  deepest  layer.  I,  Langerhans'  cells ;  n,  inter* 
epithelial  nerve  fibres;  /»,  /",  two  papillse  of  cutU 
vera ;  P,  contains  a  plexus  of  capillaries,  c,  of  which 
only  one  loop  is  seen  ;  P\  contains  a  touch  corpuscle 
uf  Wagner,  f,  on  which  two  medullated  nerve  fibres,  w, 
arc  seen.  Non-medulla  ted  nerve  fibres  are  also  seen 
in  the  papilla.  1,  upper  layer,  2,  mid-layer,  and  3, 
deep  layer  of  epidermis.   (Method  No.  1 10,  Appendix .) 

15  /x  ill  length  and  50  /a  in  breadth. 


E|>idermi8. 


Kiu.  368.— Vertical  section  through  skin  of  great 
toe  (f  man,  twenty -five  years  of  age.  x  240  d. 
The  outlines  of  the  cells  and  nuclei  of  epidermis 
arc  indintincc.  Im,  touch  meniscus,  seen  from  the 
side,  on  the  under  surface  of  a  touch  cell,  the 
nucleus  of  which  is  invisible.  The  connection 
with  the  nerve  has  been  divided.  A  touch 
meniscus  is  seen  connected  with  the  nerve  fibre, 
>j ;  p,  connective  tisstie  layer  ;  x ,  touch  cells  in  the 
eorium,  connected  with  delicate  nerve  endings. 
Method  No.  120,  Appendix.) 
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(Fig.  369,  £,  1)  are  termed  nmpfe  tadUe  corpuscles.    The  latter  have 


Fig.  369.— Vertical  section  through  the  skin  covering  the  attached  end  of  the 
upper  mandible  of  a  ffoose.  x  240  d.  A^  simple  tactile  corpuscle,  divided 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  entrance  of  the  nerve,  n,  medullated  nerve,  divided 
Dy  the  section ;  a,  axis  cylinder ;  U,  tactile  disc,  divided  perpendicularly ; 
A,  connective  tissue  covering ;  (s,  tactile  cells,  the  lowermost  only  divided. 
Bt  two  touch  cells  divided  truisversely  to  the  plane  of  entrance  of  the  nerves. 
1,  tactile  corpuscle,  consisting  of  four  tactile  cells ;  2,  twin  tactile  cells,  U ; 
tactile  disc,  a ;  n,  to  the  left,  transverse  section  of  axis  cylinder ;  u,  to  the 
right,  medullated  nerve  fibre  ;  c,  corium.    (Method  No.  121,  Appendix.) 


as  yet  only  been  found  in  the  skin  of  the  bills  and 
birds,  especially  of  aquatic  birds,  and  they  are  situated 
almost  exclusively  in  the  uppermost  layers  of  the 
corium. 

(c)  Compound  Tactile  Corpuscles. — These, 
sometimes  termed  the  corpuscles  of  Wagner,  or  the 
corpuscles  of  Meissner,  are  oval  bodies,  40  to  200  /*  in 
length,  and  30  to  60  /x  in  breadth,  showing  a  striated 
appearance  on  the  surface.  They  are  found  in  the 
papillae  of  the  cutis  vera,  especially  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.  Each  tactile  corpuscle  has 
one  or  two  medullated  nerve  fibres  twisted  spirally 
round  it  The  spirals  are  chiefly  near  the  lower  pole  of 
the  corpuscle,  and  towards  the  upper  pole  the  nerve 
fibres  lose  the  white  substance,  and  the  axis  cylinders 
end  in  flat  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the  corpuscle. 
The  corpuscle  itself  consists  of  flattened  cells,  the 
boundaries  of  which  cause  the  striated  appearance  above 
mentioned.  Comparing  them  with  the  tactile  bodies 
found  in  the  bills  of  birds,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
built  up  of  a  greater  number  of  tactile  discs  and  of 
tactile  cells.  Thus  they  may  be  termed  compound 
tactile  corpuscles.  The  perineurium  of  the  nerve  is 
continued  into  the  connective  tissue  layers  of  the 
corpuscles  (Fig.  371). 

The  globular  end  knobs  of.  Krause  are  bodies  allied 


in  the  tongues  of 


n 

Pio.  870.— Ck>rpuscle  of 
Grandry;  n,  nerve. 


^ 


Fig.  371.— Tactile  cor- 
puscle from  a  vertical 
section  of  the  great  toe 
of  a  man,,  tweuty*five 
years  of  age.  x  60  d. 
n,  medullated  nerve 
fibres ;  e,  nerve  end- 
ings, with  flat  ex- 
crescences; A,  connec- 
tive tissue.  (Method 
No.  122,  Appendix.) 

in  structure  and 
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fuuction  to  the  tactile  corpuscles.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  cells, 
between  which  are  found  delicate  nerve  fibres,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  covering  of  connective  tissue.  They  are  found  in  the 
conjunctiva,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and 
of  the  clitoris  (Fig.  372).  To  the  same  category  belong  the  nerve 
corpuscles  found  in  joints  and  in  tendons,  which  are  of  large  size  in 
joints,  and  also  the  bodies  found  in  the  glans  penis,  glans  ditoridis,  and 
the  labia  minora  (Fig.  373).  The  latter,  genital  or  sexual  carpusdeSf  vary 
in  diameter  from  14  to  20  /x,  and  are  often  grouped  in  clusters  round 
the  end  of  a  nerve,  giving  rise  to  a  mulberry-like  appearance. 

(d)  End  Bulbs. — These  are  elongated  oval  bodies,  into  one  end  of 
which  a  nerve  fibre  penetrates.  There  are  two  forms,  a  simple  and  a 
complex.  The  simple  form  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  a  modification 
of  the  external  portions  of  the  nerve  fibre  entering  the  bulb.  We  have 
(1)  a  fine  covering  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
perineurium  ;  and  (2)  an  internal  knob  of  finely  granular  matter,  show> 


Fio.    872.  -Genital    corpuscles    from 
clitoris  connected  with  tne  nerve,  n. 


Fio.  873.— Genital  corpuscles 
from  glans  penis,  a,  nerre ; 
bj  sheath  of  connective  tis- 
sue ;  Cfdt  corpuscles. 


ing  concentric  stratification  and  a  few  nuclei.  The  nature  of  the  knob 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  explained,  but  if  we  regard  it  as  a  continuation 
of  the  white  substance  of  the  nerve,  or  of  Henle's  sheath,  it  should  con- 
sist of  flattened  cells.  In  the  centre  of  this  we  find  the  axis  cylinder, 
which  penetrates  the  lower  end  of  the  knob,  runs  through  it  like  a 
delicate  ribbon  to  the  upper  pole,  and  there  ends  in  a  little  swelling  or 
thickening.  Such  end  bulbs  are  found  in  the  basement  membrane  of 
certain  mucous  membranes,  as  in  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  cornea, 
and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
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Ax  la  cylinder. 


Inner  bulb. 


The  complex  end  bulbs  are  known  as  the  corpuscles  of  Fater,  or  the  cor- 
puscles of  Pacini,  They  are  elongated,  oval,  translucent  bodies,  from  1 
to  2  mm.  in  thickness,  and  from  2  to  3  mm.  in  length.  like  the  end 
bulbs  above  described,  they  show  an  external  portion  or  integument,  an 
internal  knob,  and  an  axis  cylinder.  The  body  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  lamellae  or  capsules,  concentrically  arranged,  and  each  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  a  layer  of  flat  endothelial  cells.  Each  space 
between  two  lamellae  contains  fluid,  and  it  is  crossed  by  connective 
tissue  fibres  running  longitudinally  or  transversely  through  it.  The 
lamellae  are  continuous  with  the  perineurium  of  the  nerve.  Each 
capsule  is  smaller  as  we  approach  the 
centre,  and  the  capsules  are  all  con- 
nected at  the  pole  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve  by  a  thicken- 
ing, which  has  been  termed  an 
interlamellar  ligament.  A  small 
artery  enters  the  corpuscle  and 
forms  a  network  between  the  cap- 
sules. 

Pacinian  corpuscles  are  found  in 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  on  the  dorsal  nerve  of 
the  penis  and  clitoris,  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  connective  tissue  below 
the  skin  near  joints,  in  the  mesen- 
tery and  in  the  connective  tissue 
around  the  pancreas. 

The  corpuscles  of  Herbst  in  birds 
are  small  Pacinian  corpuscles.  They  show  a  double  row  of  nuclei  in 
the  rod-like  nerve  ending.  The  corpuscles  of  Golgi  are  long  spindle- 
shaped  bodies  found  in  many  tendons  at  their  junction  with  the  muscle. 
They  are  formed  of  connective  tissue,  and  one  or  more  medullated  ner^^e 
fibres  enter  each  corpuscle  and  end  in  small  granular  swellings  near  its 
surface. 


Capsules. 


Fftt  cells. 


Fio.  874.— Small  Pacinian  corpuscles  from 
mesentery  of  a  cat.  x  50  d.  The  endothelial 
cells  between  the  capsules  are  recognizable  by 
their  darkly  marked  nuclei.  Observe  also 
the  entrance  of  the  nerve.  (Method  No.  123, 
Appendix.) 


Chap.  II.— TACTILE  IMPRESSIONS. 

Touch  may  be  defined  as  a  sense  of  pressure,  referred  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.    It  is  often  understood  as  a  sensation  of  contact  as  dis- 
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tinguished  from  pressure,  but  it  is  evident  that,  however  gentle  be  the 
contact,  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  exists  between  the  sensitive 
surface  and  the  body  touched.  Mere  contact  is  gentle  pressure;  a 
greater  amount  of  force  causes  a  feeling  of  resistance  referred  to  the 
skin ;  a  still  greater  amount  causes  a  feeling  of  muscular  resistance,  as 
when  a  weight  is  supported  on  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  whilst,  finally, 
the  pressure  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  pain.  The  force  may  not  be 
exerted  vertically  on  the  sensory  surface,  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
as  when  a  hair  on  a  sensory  surface  is  pulled  or  twisted.  Touch  is  the 
sense  by  which  mechanical  force  is  appreciated,  and  it  presents  a  strong 
resemblance  to  hearing,  in  which  the  sensation  is  excited  by  inter- 
mittent pressures  on  the  auditory  organ.  Contact  may  also  give  rise 
to  a  sensation  of*  temperature,  according  as  the  thing  touched  feels  hot 
or  cold.  These  sensations  of  contact,  pressure,  or  temperature,  are 
referred  to  the  skin  or  integument  covering  the  body,  but  they  are 
experienced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when  any  serous  or  mucous 
surface  is  touched. 

Organs  devoted  to  touch  are  usually  very  mobile,  as,  for  example,  the  fingers  of 
man,  the  tongue  of  all  animals,  the  upper  lip  of  the  horse,  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  antennae  of  insects.  The  tactile  sensibility  of  the  feet  is  of  great 
importance  for  firmness  in  standing  and  walking.  The  hoof  of  the  horse  even,  by 
the  skin  enclosed  in  the  capsule  of  homy  substance,  which  is  rich  in  nerves,  enables 
the  animal  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  treads,  so  that  it  will 
walk  securely  when  blind  or  in  the  dark.  The  tactile  hairs  of  the  felines  and  of 
the  dog  and  its  allies  are  important  organs  of  touch,  and  the  soft  hairs  of  the  skin 
all  over  the  body  are  also  devoted  to  the  sense. 


Fio.  376.— ^^thesiometor. 


Fig.  375.— Weber'a  com- 
poaaes. 


Sensitiveness  and  Sense  of  Locality, — The  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  is  determined  by  finding  the  smallest  distance  at  which  the  two 
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points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  can  be  felt.    The  following  table  shows 
the  sensitiveness  in  millimetres  for  an  adult : — 

MlUimetres. 

Tip  of  tongue, 1*1 

Third  phalanx  of  finger,  volar  surface,                              -  2-2*3 

Red  part  of  the  lip, 4*5 

Second  phalanx  of  finger,  volar  surface,  -                         -  4-4*5 

First  phalanx  of  finger,  volar  surface,                               -  5-5*5 

Third  phalanx  of  finger,  dorsal  surface,    -        -        -        .  6*8 

Tip  of  nose, 6*8 

Head  of  metacarpal  bone,  volar, 5-6 '8 

Ball  of  thumb, 6*5-7 

Ball  of  little  finger, 5*5-6 

Centre  of  palm, 8-9 

Dorsum  and  side  of  tongue ;   white  of  the  lips ;   meta- 
carpal part  of  the  thumb, 9 

Third  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  plantar  surface,  U  '3 

Second  phalanx  of  the  fingers,  dorsal  surface,  -  11*3 

Back, 11*3 

Eyelid, 11*3 

Centre  of  hard  palate, 13*5 

Lower  third  of  the  forearm,  volar  surface,       -        -        -  15 

In  front  of  the  zygoma, 15*8 

Plantar  surface  of  the  great  toe, 15*8 

Inner  surface  of  the  lip, 20*3 

Behind  the  zygoma, 22*6 

Forehead, 22*6 

Occiput, 271 

Back  of  the  hand, 31*6 

Under  the  chin, 33*8 

Vertex, 33*8 

Knee, 36*1 

Sacrum  (gluteal  region), 44*6 

Forearm  and  leg, 45*1 

Neck, 64*1 

Back  of   the  5th  dorsal   vertebra;    lower  dorsal   and 

lumbar  region, 54*1 

Middle  of  the  neck, 67*7 

Upper  arm ;  thigh ;  centre  of  the  back,   -                         -  67 '7 

These  investigations  show  not  only  that  the  skin  is  sensitive,  but 
that  one  is  able  with  great  precision  to  distinguish  the  part  touched. 
This  latter  power  is  called  the  sense  of  locality^  and  it  is  influenced  by 
various  conditions.  The  greater  the  number  of  sensory  nerves  in  a 
given  area  of  skin,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  distinguishing 
different  points.  Contrast  in  this  way  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  the 
back  of  the  hand.    Sensitiveness  increases  from  the  joints  towards  the 
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extremities.  It  is  doubtful  if  exercise  improves  sensitiveness,  as  Francis 
I  Galton  found  that  the  performances  of  blind  boys  were  not  superior  to 
those  of  other  boys,  and  he  says  that  "the  guidance  of  the  blind 
depends  mainly  on  the  multitude  of  collateral  indications,  to  which 
they  give  much  heed,  and  not  their  superiority  in  any  one  of  thenL" 
When  the  skin  is  moistened  with  indifferent  fluids  sensibility  is  in- 
creased. Stretching  the  skin,  and  baths  in  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  or  common  salt,  increase  the  power  of  localising  tactile  impressions. 
If  the  points  of  the  compasses  are  unequally  heated,  the  sensation  of 
two  contacts  becomes  confused. 

Absolute  Sensitiveness,  as  indicated  by  a  «efMe  of  presgurt^  has  been  de- 
termined, by  yarious  methods,  with  the  following  general  resolts:  (I)  The 
skin  of  the  forehead,  temples,  and  back  of  the  hand  and  forearm  detected 
a  pressure  of  *002  grm.;  fingers,  "006  to  *015  grm. ;  the  chin,  abdomen,  and 
nose,  *04  to  *05  grm.  (2)  Eulenberg  found  the  following  gradations  in 
the  fineness  of  the  pressure  sense :  the  forehead,  lips,  back  of  the  cheeks, 
and  temples,  appreciate  differences  of  ^th  to  i^tb.  The  back  of  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  fingers,  the  forearm,  hand,  Ist  and  2nd  phalanges,  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  hand,  forearm,  and  upper  arm  distinguish  differences  of  j^th  to  i^th.  The 
front  of  the  leg  and  thigh  is  similar  to  the  forearm.  Then  follow  the  back  of  the 
foot  and  toes,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  back  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  (3)  In  pass- 
ing from  light  to  heavier  weights,  the  acuteness  increases  at  once,  a  maximum  is 
reached,  and  then,  with  heavy  weights,  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  differences 
diminishes.  (4)  A  sensation  of  pressure  after  the  weights  have  been  removed  may 
be  noticed,  especially  if  the  weight  be  considerable.  (5)  If  the  finger  is  held 
against  a  blunt-toothed  wheel,  and  the  wheel  rotated  with  a  certain  rapidity, 
a  smooth  margin  is  felt  when  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  contacts  of 
successive  teeth  are  less  than  from  ^irth  to  rl^^th  of  a  second.  (6)  Vibrations  of 
strings  are  detected,  even  when  the  number  is  about  1600  per  second.  By  attaching 
bristles  to  the  prongs  of  tuning  forks,  and  bringing  these  into  contact  with  the  lips 
or  tongue,  sensations  of  a  very  acute  character  are  experienced,  which  are  most 
intense  when  the  forks  vibrate  from  600  to  1500  per  second.  (7)  Weber  states 
that,  if  we  place  weights  on  the  skin  at  intervals  of  more  than  15  sec.,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish weights  that  are  in  the  ratio  of  29:90.  If  more  than  *5  minute  elapse,  then 
the  ratio  of  the  weights  will  be  24:40.  (8)  The  sense  of  pressure  may  be  retained 
by  the  mind  for  some  time  after  the  exdting  cause  has  been  removed,  so  that  we 
may  compare  impressions  of  weight. 

Information  from  Tactile  Impressions. — These  enable  ns  to 
come  to  the  following  conclusions :  (1)  We  note  the  existence  of  some- 
thing touching  the  sensory  surface.  (2)  From  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation  we  determine  the  weight,  tension,  or  intensity  of  the  pressure, 
(3)  The  locality  of  the  part  touched  is  determined,  and  from  this  the 
probable  position  of  the  touching  body.  like  the  visual  field,  to  which 
all  retinal  impressions  are  referred,  point  for  point,  there  is  a  tadHefiM^ 
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to  which  all  points  on  the  skin  surface  may  be  referred.  (4)  By  touch- 
ing a  body  at  various  points,  from  the  difference  of  pressure  and  from 
a  comparison  of  the  positions  of  various  points  in  the  tactile  field,  we 
judge  of  the  configuration  of  the  body.  A  number  of  "  tactile  pictures  " 
are  obtained  by  passing  the  skin  over  the  touched  body,  and  the  shape 
of  the  body  is  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  muscular  movements 
necessary  to  bring  the  cutaneous  surface  into  contact  with  different  por- 
tions of  it.  If  there  is  abnormal  displacement  of  position,  a  false  con- 
ception may  arise  as  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  a  small 
marble  or  pea  is  placed  between  the  index  and  middle  finger,  so  as 
to  touch  (with  the  palm 
downwards)  the  outer  side  £.f   ^ 

of  the  index  finger  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  middle 
finger,  a  sensation  of  touch- 
ing   one    round    body    is 
experienced;    but,   if  the 
fingers  be  crossed,  so  that 
the    marble    touches    the 
inner  side  of   the   index 
finger  and  the  outer  side 
of  the  middle  finger,  there 
will    be  a  feeling  of  two 
round  bodies,  because  in 
these  circumstances  there 
is  added  to  the   feelings 
of  contact  a  feeling  of  distortion  (or  of  muscular  action),  like  what  would 
take  place  if  the  fingers,  for  purposes  of  touch,  were  placed  in  the  abnormal 
position.     Again,  as  showing  that  our  knowledge  of  the  tactile  field  is 
precise,  there  is  the  well-known  fact  that,  when  a  piece  of  skin  is  trans- 
planted from  the  forehead  to  the  nose,  in  the  operation  for  removing  a 
deformity  of  the  nose,  arising  from  lupus  or  other  ulcerative  disease,  ^ 
the  patient  feels  the  new  nasal  part  as  if  it  were  his  forehead,  and  he  | 
may  have  the  curious  sensation  of  a  nasal  instead  of  a  frontal  headache.  I 
(5)  From  the  number  of  points  touched,  we  judge  as  to  the  smoothness 
or  roughness  of  a  body. 

Theories  as  to  Touch. — The  theory  generally  adopted  is  that  of 
K  H.  Weber,  as  restated  by  Lotze  and  others.  It  assumes  that,  whilst 
we  refer  every  tactile  sensation  to  a  certain  position  in  the  tactile  field, 
we  do  not  refer  it  merely  to  a  point,  but  to  a  circular  or  oval  area  in 
the  skin,  called  a  circle  of  sensibility.    Further,  it  is  assumed  that  if  two 


Fio.  877.— Aristotle's  experiment.  With  the  ball,  as  in 
figure  to  the  right,  there  is  a  sensation  of  one  contact, 
and  as  in  figure  to  the  left,  there  are  sensations  of  two 
contacts. 
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such  circles  tough  or  overlap,  they  cannot  be  individually  perceived,  and 
that  they  can  only  be  so  individually  perceived,  when  one  or  more 
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Fio.  979. 


circles  of  sensibUity  intervene,  or,  in  other  words,  when  there  is  a 
sensory  element  between  the  two  points  touched  that  escapes  irritation. 
Each  circle  of  sensibility  is  innervated  by  a  single  nerve  fibre. 


Thus,  suppose  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  skin  to  be  diagrammatically  represented, 

as  in  Figs.  378  and  379,  each  square  would 
be  a  "circle  of  sensibility."  In  more 
sensitive  regions,  the  squares  would  be 
smaller,  and  the  number  of  nerve  ter^ 
minations  greater,  than  in  leas  sensitive 
regions.  In  Fig.  378  the  area  contains 
nine  "circles,"  and  has  nine  nerve  ter- 
minations, whilst  in  Fig.  379,  although  the 
total  area  is  the  same,  there  are  thirty-six 
*'  circles  "  and  thirty-six  nerve  filamente. 


75- 


Pio.  880. 

If  the  points  of  the  compasses  be  placed  at  a  and  c,  in  Fig.  378,  the  sensation  will 
be  that  of  one  point ;  there  would  also  be  a  sensation  of  one  point  if  they  were 
placed  at  c  and  d  ;  but  if  the  points  touch  c  and  e  there  will  be  a  double  sensaticm 
because  the  "  circle,"  d,  intervenes.  Again  in  Fig.  379,  where  the  "  circles  "  are 
much  smaller  and  more  numerous,  the  minimum  distance  at  which  two  sensations 
are  experienced  is  much  less  than  in  Fig.  378,  for  this  would  happen  when  the 
compasses  touch  a  and  d.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  same  distance,  d  e,  in 
Fig.  378,  would  give  a  single  sensation,  whilst  it  would  give  a  double  sensation  in 
Fig.  379.  But  c  e  in  Fig.  378  gives  a  double  sensation,  and  yet  the  same  distance 
would  give  a  single  sensation  if  the  points  of  the  compasses  touched  adjoining 
"  circles."  A  "  circle  of  sensibility,"  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  anatomi- 
cal magnitude  or  "  cutaneous  sensory  unit,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  area  of  dis- 
tribution of  a  single  nerve  fibre.  The  extent  of  any  such  hypothetical  drde  can 
be  altered  by  practice  and  attention,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  the  circles 
overlap,  and  that  even  the  same  area  of  skin  receives  numerous  nerve  filamenta, 
and  that  consequently,  when  a  body  is  touched,  it  excites  at  once  many  filaments. 
This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  380.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  area  receives  a  certain 
number  of  nerve  fibres,  and  each  nerve-  fibre  supplies  fibrils  that  cross  the  fibrils  of 
adjoining  nerves.     If  the  point  of  the  compass  touch  at  a  it  will  irritate  all  the 
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fibres  from  1  ,to  7,  but  these  will  not  be  excited  With  equal  inteatity  ;  the  excita- 
tion will  be  at  a  maximum  at  4^  more  feeble  for  3  and  5,  and  still  more  feeb^  jl^r 
2  and  6  ;  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  excitation  may  be  represented  by  the  chpre 
above  ek  In  this  case  the  sensation  will  be  that  of  one  point,  because  all  the 
fibrils  hi^ve  been  excited.  If  the  other  point  of  the  compasses  be  placed  at  5,  Him 
will  be  an  intermediary  region  not  excited,  and  two  points  will  be  felt.  'Su^pdie 
now  the  second  point  of  the  compasses  is  moved  to  c,  all  the  fibrils  between  the  two 
points  a  and  c  are  excited^  and  there  is  likely  a  sensation  of  single  contact ;  butithe 
excitation  of  the  fibrils  7  and  8  is  very  feeble,  and  it  is  possible,  by  attention  oaA 
practice  to  leave  these  out,  and  then  there  will  be  a  sensation  of  two  contdcte 
(Beannis).  This  mechanical  theory  has  no  anatomical  basis,  except  it  be  the 
statement  made  by  Krause  that  the  distance  of  the  two  points  of  the  compasseiat 
which  two  points  are  felt»  includes  in  the  mean  12  tactile  corpuscles.  Whilst 
attention  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  skin  as  the  locality  where  an  anatomieal 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  for,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  processes  may  be 
in  operation  in  the  nerve  centres.  It  is  well  known  that  irradiation  of  the  nervous 
impulses  occurs  in  the  nerve  centres,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  a  nervous 
impression  reaches  the  brain  from  a  particular  area  of  skin,  this  may  be  dififused  to 
neighbouring  nerve  cells,  exciting  these,  and  that  then  the  effect  on  these  cells,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  that  sensations  in  nerve  centres  are  referred  to  the 
origins  in  the  periphery  of  the  sensory  nerve  fibres  reaching  them,  will  be 
referred  to  adjoining  areas  of  skin,  or,  in  other  words,  to  adjoining  points  in 
the  tactile  fields 

Sensations  of  Temperature. — ^The  skin  is  also  the  seat  of  im- 
pressions  of  temperature.  This  depends  on  thermic  irritation  of  the  ter- ; 
minal  organs,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  the  elbow  is  dipped  into  ice- 
cold  water,  the  cold  is  only  felt  at  the  immersed  part  of  the  body;  pain, 
however,  is  now  felt  in  the  terminal  organs  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  namely,  in 
the  finger  points.  If  the  sensation  of  cold  were  due  to  the  irritation  of 
a  specific  nerve  fibre,  the  sensation  of  cold  would  be  referred  to  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  When  any  part  of  the  skin  is  above  its  normal 
mean  temperature,  warmth  is  felt :  in  the  opposite  case,  cold.  The 
normal  mean  temperature  of  a  given  area  varies  according  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  hot  blood  in  it  and  to  the  activity  of  nutritive  changes 
occorring  in  it.  When  the  skin  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  good 
conductor  of  heat  there  is  a  sensation  of  cold.  A  sensation  of  heat  is 
experienced  when  heat  is  carried  to  the  skin  in  any  way.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  facts  that  have  been  ascertained  regarding  the  tem- 
perature sense : — 

(1)  With  a  skin  temperature  of  from  15 '5°  C.  to  Sd""  C,  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
(listinguiBh  a  difference  of  iSS*"  C.  to  '20''  C.  (2)  The  thermal  sense  varies  in  different 
regions :— tip  of  tongue,  eyelids,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  belly.  The  perceptible 
mimmttm  in  degrees  C.  is  :~breast,  '4"  ;  back,  '9** ;  back  of  hand,  '3"* ;  palm,  '4**  y 
arm,  -2** ;  back  of  foot,  ^^  ;  thigh,  •6'* ;  leg,  -6*  to  -2* ;  cheek,  •4'* ;  temple,  -3". 
II.  2  T 
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(3)  Sensations  of  heat  and  cold  may  alternate ;  thus  ^hen  the  skin  is 
dipped  first  into  water  at  10°  C.  cold  is  felt,  and  if  it  be  then  dipped 
into  water  at  16°  C.  there  is  a  feeling  of  warmth,  followed  by  cold. 
There  are  probably  different  nerve  fibres  and  different  central  organs  for 
the  tactile  and  thermal  sensations. 

Recent  obeervationB  by  Ooldscheider  and  others  show  that  on  the  cutaneous 
^  surface  there  are  tempercUurt  spots,  that  is  to  say,  little  areas  in  which  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold  are  more  acutely  felt  than  in  adjoining  areas.  Theoe  spots  are 
I  found  near  hairs  in  many  parts  of  the  body.  Certain  of  these  areas  are  more 
sensitiTe  to  cold  and  hence  are  termed  cold  spots,  and  others  are  more  sensitiTe 
to  heat  and  are  called  heat  spots.  Cold  spots  are  more  abundant  than 
heat  spots,  and  both  seem  to  be  insensible  to  pressure.  Irritation  of  such 
spots  does  not  produce  pain,  but  sensations  of  heat  or  cold.  The  spote  are  arranged 
in  curved  lines,  but  the  curve  uniting  a  number  of  cold  spots  does  not  coincide 
with  the  curve  uniting  a  chain  of  heat  spots.  Cold  spots  are  perceived  as  double 
at  a  shorter  distance  apart  than  heat  spots.  Thus,  on  the  forehead,  cold  spots 
have  a  minimum  distance  of  *8  mm.,  and  heat  spots,  4  mm.;  on  the  breast,  cold 
spots =2  mm.  and  heat  spots =5  mm.;  on  the  back,  cold  spots =1*6  mm.  and  heat 
spots s 4  to  6  mm.;  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  cold  spots =3  mm.  and  heat  spots =4 
mm.;  on  the  palm,  cold  spots  =  '8  mm.  and  heat  spots =2  mm. ;  and  on  the  thigh 
and  leg,  cold  spots =3  mm.  and  heat  Bpots=3'5  mm.  No  terminal  oigan  for  tem- 
perature has  yet  been  discovered. 

Pain. — ^There  is  still  a  third  kind  of  sensation,  unlike  touch  and 
temperature,  namely  pain.  This  sensation  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
excited  by  irritations  of  the  end  organs  of  touch,  or  of  specific  thermal 
end  organs  (if  such  there  be),  but  rather  by  irritation  of  ordinary  sen- 
sory nerves.  Painful  impressions  make  their  way  to  the  brain  along 
special  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord.  Irritation  of  a  nerve,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  peripheral  reference  of  sensation,  will  cause  pain.  Some- 
times the  irritation  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  sensory  nerve  may  be 
so  intense  as  to  destroy  its  normal  function,  and  loss  of  sensation  or 
anaesthesia  results.  If  then  the  stimulus  is  increased  further,  pain  is 
excited  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  nerve,  with  the  result  of 
^  producing  what  has  been  called  ancesthesia  dolorosa.  Pains  frequently 
i  cannot  be  distinctly  located,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  of  irradiation  in 
,  the  nerve  centres,  and  reference  is  made  to  areas  of  the  body  which  are 
not  really  the  seat  of  irritations.  The  intensity  of  pain  depends  on  the 
degree  of  excitability  of  the  sensory  nerves,  whilst  its  massiveness 
depends  on  the  number  of  nerve  fibres  affected.  The  quality  of  the 
pain  is  probably  produced  by  the  kind  of  irritation  of  the  nerve,  as 
affected  by  the  structure  of  the  part  and  the  greater  or  less  con- 
tinuance   of   severe    pressure.      Thus    there    are    piercing,    cutting. 
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boring,  burning,  throbbing,  pressing,  gnawing,  doll,  and  acute  yarieties 
of  pain. 


£.~The  Scnse  or  Hearing. 


Chap.  I.— GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  EAR. 

The  simplest  form  of  ear,  as  found  in  the  lower  invertebrates,  consists 
of  hair-like  appendages,  either  on  the  free  surface  or  in  the  form  of  a 
depression,  more  or  less  con- 
cealed from  view.  Such  an  ear 
exists  in  the  medusae,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  381.  In  the  higher 
animals  it  becomes  a  very  com- 
plicated structure. 

The  ear  consists  of  an  appa- 
ratus fitted  for  the  transmission 
of  sonorous  vibrations  to  the 
terminal  apparatus  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve.     Its  various  parts 

are     shown      in     the      following  Fio.  SSL— Auditory  vesicle  of  Phialidium,    d\  epi- 

ooo\         T  theliura  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  velum;  dS,  epi- 

diagram     (r  Ig.    382).        It     con*  thellum  of  the  under  surface  of  the  velum  ;  nr^^  upper 

.  r  .  1       t*  ^^       •  _j.        / 1  \  nerve  ring ;  A,  auditory  cells ;   AA,  auditory  hairs  ; 

SlStS  01  the  toiiOWing  parts  :   ( 1 )  np,  nervous  cushion  formed  of  a  prolongation  of  the 

, ,  ,  ,  -  ■%■*.%  lower  nerve  ring.    Close  to  the  nerve  ring  is  seen  a 

the   external   ear,  lormed  Ot   the  cell,  shown  black,  containing  an  otolith.   (Lankester 

T  J  .7  J..  and  O.  and  R.  Hertwig.) 

canchOy    and    external    auditory 

canal ;  (2)  the  middle  ear,  a  cavity  filled  with  air,  communicating  with 
the  back  of  the  throat  by  the  Eustachian  tuhcy  and  separated  from  the 
external  ear  by  the  mjembrana  tympani,  the  latter  being  connected  with 
the  fenestra  ovalis  by  a  chain  of  bones,  namely,  the  malleus,  incus,  and 
stapes;  and  (3)  the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth,  a  complicated  structure 
filled  with  fluid,  and  consisting  of  the  vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and 
the  cochlea. 

The  essential  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus  is  the  internal  ear, 
or  labyrinth.  This  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
383.  These  are,  the  three  semicircular  canals  on  the  one  side,  the 
cochlea  on  the  other,  and  the  vestibule  between  the  two.  The  wall 
of  the  latter  is  pierced  by  an  opening,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  d,  closed  by 
a  membrane,  into  which  is  inserted  the  base  of  the  stapes.  Seven 
openings  communicate  with  the  vestibule,  viz.,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  five 
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orifices  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  an  aperture  communicating  with 

the  scala  vestibuli  of  the 
cochlea.  The  vestibule  con- 
tains masses  of  crystals  of  cal- 
careous matter  called  otoliths. 
From  its  walls,  hair-like  bodies 
project,  which  arise  from  cells 
connected  with  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  vestibular  division 
of  the  auditory  nerve*. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  Con- 
tains a  membranous  structure, 

Fio.  88'J.— Diagrammatic  view  of  the  auditory  appora-  termed  the  membraUOUS  laby- 

tua.    A,  external  ear ;  B,  middle  ear ;  C,  internal  ear.  .      ,                 '     -c*'        ooi       mi* 

1,  concha  ;  2,  external  auditory  passage ;  S,  tympanum :  rintn,  SCCU  lU  i^  Ig.    Oo4.      Ini8 

4,  mtmbrana  tympani ;  5,  Eustachian  tube ;  6,  mastoid  >  j.          f     x                             x t. 

cells;  7,  malUtu:  8,  incut ;  9,  ttaptt:  10,  /ene»tra  ro-   COUSlStS     Ot     tWQ     SaCS the 

tunda:  n,  fenestra  ovalit;  12,  vestibule;  18,  cochlea;  .-^y     ^,    ^^^^„'^^4.'^  ««C4.l, 

14,  McaUi  tifmpani;  16,  scala  vtslibuli;  16,  semicircular  UtnCley  U,  COmmUUlCating  With 

canal.  (Beaunis,)  the  senUcirctdar  canals,  soid  the 

saccule,  s,  opening  into  c,  the  ductus  cochlearis.     It  will  be  observed  that 


Fio.  388. — Diagrammatic  view  of  the 
osseous  labyrinth.    Bee  text. 


Fio.   884.— Membranous  labyrinth. 
See  text. 


s  and  u  communicate  by  a  forked  canal  which  is  said  to  be  lodged  in 
the  aquedadtis  vestibuli  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  semicircular  canals  have  been  termed  the  anterior  vertical,  a 
dilatation  of  which,  termed  the  ampulla,  is  seen  at  c;  the  posterior 
vertical,  e;  and  the  horizontal,  b  (Fig.  883).  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  anterior  and  posterior  vertical  open  into  the  vestibule  by  a 
common  tube,  a. 

The  cochlea  is  a  tube,  tapering  towards  one  extremity,  twisted  round 
a  central  axis  or  columella.  This  tube  is  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a 
spiral  partition  formed  of  two  parts,  one  osseous,  next  the  columella, 
and  the  other  membranous,  which  completes  the  division.  The  view 
in  Fig.  385  represents  a  se^^tion  of  the  osseous  part  of  the  cochlea. 
In  this  figure,  b  is  the  columella,  round  which  the  spiral  partition  of 
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Fio.  885.— Sbctioh  of  the  cochlea, 
text 


See 


bone,  a  <^  is  twkted.  From  the  edge  of  the  osseous  partition  (termed 
the  lamina  spirdlis)  two  membranes  pass  obliquely,  so  as  to  cut  off  a 
triangular  space,  the  scala  intermedia. 
The  position  of  this  space,  in  which 
exists  the  most  important  part  of  the 
terminal  apparatus  of  hearing,  is  indi- 
cated in  the  diagram,  Fig.  386.  Frold 
the  free  edge  of  the  osseous  lamina 
spiraliSflAy  a  membrane,  b,  the  basilar 
membrane,  passes  transversely  across 
to  a  set  of  fibres,  Lsp,  sometimes  called 
the  ligament  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  or 
BowmaiCs  muscle,  A  second  membrane, 
y,  Beissner's  membrane,  passes  from  Ls 
to  the  osseous  wall  of  the  tube.  The 
tube  is  thus  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.,  scala  vestibuli,  Sv,  communicating 
with  the  vestibule ;  scala  tympani,  St, 
communicating  with  the  tympanum 
through  the  fenestra  rotunda  (see  Fig.  382,  10) ;  and  between  the  two 
a  third  space,  Dc.  The  space  between  b  and  Y  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  cochlear  canal, 
and  on  6,  the  basUar  mem- 
brane, we  find  the  rods  of 
Cartiy  forming  a  series  of 
arches  for  the  support  of 
certain  cells  having  hair- 
like appendages,  which 
latter  are  the  true  vibra- 
tory organs  of  hearing. 
The  general  arrangement 
of  the  rods  is  seen  in  Fig. 
387.  The  rods  support  a 
number  of  modified  epi- 
thelial cells,  termed  ?iair 
cells,  because  they  bear  minute  hair-like  structures.  In  man,  there 
are  five  rows  of  such  cells  over  the  external  and  one  over  the  intenial 
roda  In  birds,  the  hair  cells  rest  directly  on  the  basilar  membrane, 
no  arches  of  Corti  being  present.  In  Fig.  388,  hair-cells,  d,  are  seen  as 
found  in  the  cochlea  of  a  pigeon.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are 
connected  by  delicate  filaments  with  nucleated  cells,  I;  also  with  such 


Fio.  386.— Diagram  Hhowinff  a  section  of  the  tube  of  the 
cochlea.    See  text. 
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a  multipolar  nerve  cell  as  c  ;  and  that  they  rest  on  a  basilar  membrane,  a. 

t    B 


Fio.  887.— Corti's  organ.    A,  profile  view  of  two  rods,  <  internal,  e  external.    B 
represents  in  position  five  complete  arches  resting  on  the  basilar  membrane,  h. 


?^-^^fi?SE^^ 


Fio.  888.— Portion  of  cochlea  of  pigeon,  showing  hair  cells.    Bee 
text.    (Paul  Meyer.) 


Chap.  II.— THE  MINUTE  STRUCTUBE  OF  THE  EAR. 

The  Internal  Ear  consists  of  two  membranous  sacs  which  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  a  small  duct,  the  ductus  endolywphaticus.  The 
smaller  sac,  the  utricle,  or  sacculus  eUipticus,  is  related  to  the  membranous 
tubes,  the  semicircular  canals,  each  of  which  shows  a  wider  part  termed 
the  ampulla.  The  other  sac,  the  sacculus,  or  sacculus  sphericus,  is  con- 
nected with  a  long  spirally  wound  tube,  the  ductus  cocJdearis,  The 
utricle,  saccule,  canals,  and  cochlear  duct,  form  the  membranous  lahyrinih, 
enclosed  in  cavities  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  cor- 
responding form,  termed  the  osseovs  labyrinth  The  fluid  termed  the 
perilymph  lies  between  the  membranous  portion  and  the  bony  wall, 
while  the  endolymph  is  in  the  interior  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 
The  walls  of  the  saccule,  utricle,  and  semicircular  canals,  consist  of  three 
layers.  Externally,  there  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  rich  in  elastic 
tissue ;  within  this,  we  have  a  hyaloid  membrane  showing  small  papiUsB 
on  its  inner  surface,  and  this  last  is  covered  by  one  layer  of  pavement 
epithelium*  This  simple  structure  is  modified  where  the  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve  come  into  contact  with  it,  namely,  on  the  saccule,  utricle, 
and  on  the  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals  —  the  crisice  acusHca. 
Here  both  the  connective  tissue  layer  and  the  hyaloid  membrane  are 
thicker,  the  pavement  epithelium  passes  into  cylindrical  epithelium,  and 
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this  passes  over  into  the  neuro-cpithelium  of  the  macula.  The  neuro- 
epiihdium  consists  of  one  layer  of  cells,  but  these  are  of  two  kinds :  (1) 
Thread  cell^  which  are  elongated  bodies,  broadened  somewhat  both  at 
their  upper  and  lower  ends,  and  containing  an  oval  nucleus.  These  act 
as  supporting  cells.  (2)  Haw  cdls,  oval,  occupying  only  the  upper  half 
of  the  thickness  of  the  epithelial  layer  and  showing  in  their  lower  part 
a  large  globular  nucleus,  while  the  upper  surface  has  a  number  of  fine 
thread-like  filaments  cemented  together  to  form  auditory  hairs.  Nerve 
fibres  come  into  relation  with  these  hair  cells.  The  ^ 
medullated  fibres  of  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  Q  ^ 
nerve  lose  their  white  substance  where  they  enter  the  Q  ^  ^ 

epithelium  and  run  along  the  borders,  as  naked  axis        ^     ^ 
cylinders,  of  the  hair  cells,  without,  however,  entering  ^^ 

these.      The  hair  cells  are  the  terminal  organs  of  the  „      «««     ^ 
vestibular  nerve.     Both  the  macmcR  acusttcce  are  covered  uti»    from,  the 

BaoGule      of       a 

with  a  soft  substance  enclosing  numerous  prismatic  neww  bam  child, 
crystals,  1  to  15  /a  in  diameter,  termed  otoliths.  We  also  Appendix.)  * 
find  on  the  cristoB  acusticce,  a  peculiar  structure  termed  the  cujnda,  the 
true  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  The  saccule,  utricle,  and  canals,  are 
bound  by  bands  of  connective  tissue  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  which  is  also  lined  by  a  thin  periosteum  clad  with  flat  epi- 
thelial cells. 

The  membranous  part  of  the  cochlea,  dtictus  cochlearis,  is  attached 
to  the  border  of  the  osseous  lamiva  s^ralis^  so  that  its  upper  wall  is 
formed  by  Reissnei^s  menibranty  next  the  scala  vestibtdiy  and  its  lower  wall 
by  the  lamina  spiralis  membranacea,  or  basilar  membrane^  next  the  scala 
tympanu  The  angle  at  which  the  lamina  RHssneri  and  the  lamina 
spiralis  membranacea  meet  is  at  the  free  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea. 
The  connective  tissue  of  the  ductus  coMearis  Ib  there  strongly  developed, 
forming  a  pad,  known  as  the  limbus  cristatus  spiralis,  which  rests  on  the 
lamina  i^alis  ossea,  and  ends  in  a  short  margin  directed  outwards.  This 
margin  is  the  labium  vestibulare,  the  free  edge  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea 
is  known  as  the  labium  tympanicumy  and  between  both  we  have  the  siulcus 
spiralis  intemus  (Fig.  390).  The  inner  surface  of  the  ductus  coMearis  is 
covered  with  epithelium  which  varies  in  character  in  difierent  situations. 
The  outer  surfaces  directed  towards  the  scales  are  covered  with  a  delicate 
continuation  of  the  periosteum  lining  the  scales.  On  the  outer  wall  of 
the  cochlea,  the  periosteum  is  much  thickened,  so  as  to  form  a  long 
strip,  semOunar  in  section,  the  ligamentum  spirals  (Fig.  390).  The  ex- 
ternal and  the  vestibular  walls  of  the  ductus  cochUaris  show  a  simple 
structure,  but  the  tympanic  wall  (that  is  the  basilar  membrane)  shows  a- 
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very  complicated  mechanism.  The  comiective  tissue  of  the  outer  ¥ran 
i$,  )EW  already  described,  thickened,  and  becoming  somewhat  looser  in- 
wards, it  forms  the  ligamenium  spiraUy  first  careMly  described  by  Bow- 
man. The  epithelium  is  formed  of  a  layer  of  cubical  cells.  A  dense 
network  of  vessels,  strice  vasculares,  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  summit 
of  the  outer  wall,  and  they  end  in  a  vein  running  towards  the  lumen  of 


'  Ztmhisspin 


Ca^fflsfm: 


'■■SV' -*  i 


Jlamn  Mmsnm 


mmbmtiVL&m 


Fig.  890.— Section  through  the  second  turn  of  the  cochlea  of  a  new 
bom  (diild.  X  25  d.  JT,  external  osseous  wall.  Af,  osseous  axis,  or 
columella,  or  modiolus,  containing  longitudinal  canals  cut  obliquely; 
S,  osseous  wall  between  the  second  and  third  turns  of  the  cochlea. 
The  membrane  of  Reissner  is  torn  and  has  fallen  in.  (Method  No.  125, 
Appendix.) 

the  cochlea,  the  vas  prominens  (Fig.  390).  From  the  capillaries  of  the 
stricE,  lying  immediately  below  the  epithelium,  the  fluid  of  the  endo- 
lymph  emides.  The  vestibular  wall,  forming  the  membrane  of  Beissjier 
{Fig,  390),  is  a  continuation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  scala  vesHMi^  that 
i0,  of  an  endothelium,  lying  on  delicate  connective  tissue.  Ori  the  side 
next  the  dv^tus  there  is  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  cells. 

The  tympanic  wall  of  the  ductus,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  membrana 
baifUarisyk  divided  into  two  portions :  (1)  the  limbus  spiralis,  with  the 
free  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  and  (2)  the  lamina  spiralis  mem- 
branacea.  (1)  The  limbus  spiralis  is  formed  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
rich  in  spindle-shaped  cells,  connected  underneath  with  the  periosteum 
of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  and  having  peculiarly  formed  papillaB  on  its 
upper  sluface.  These  latter  are  irregularly  hemispherical,  extending 
towards  the  labium  vestibulare  in  the  form  of  long  narrow  plates;  the 
auditory  teeth  of  Hus(Ake  (Figs.  391  and  394).  A  siiigle  layer  of  flat  epi- 
thelial cells  covers  the  upper  sur£EU)e  of  the  limbus,  and  passes  over  at  the 
oomer  of  the  labium  vestibulare  into  the  cubical  epithelium  of  the  salens 
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spvrnUs..    The  free  margin  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea  is  broken  pn  its 
upper  surface  by  a  series  of  slits  through  which  the  nerves  pass  in  their 


iJkh,  tympan. 


Lab.  Tastih. 


ForaminA  nervina 

Zona  perforata 

Auditory  teeth. 

PapUlse. 

Fie.  891.— Upper  mirfaoe  of  the  tonuna  tpiralit  of  a  cat.  x  84  d. 
The  labium  vestibutare  seen  from  above ;  between  the  auditory 
teeth,  obeerve  two  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells.  On  the  left, 
we  see  the  auditory  teeth,  and  on  the  right  the  flat  portion  of  the 
uma  perforata.    (Method  No.  126,  Appendix.) 

course  towards  the  epithelium  of  the  lamina  spiralis  membranacea.      For 
this  reason,  this  zone  is  termed  the  zona  or  hdbenula  perforata. 

The  lamina  spiralis  mernbranacea  consists  of  the  mem-  i  Jr^iS^ 
hrwna  basilaris,  that  is  the  continuation  of  the  limbus  fo^^iS"* 
spiralis,  and  of  the  periosteum  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea, 
and  also  of  the  border  continued  from  the  periosteum  of 
the  scala  tpnpani.  The  memlrana  hasUaris  is  formed  of 
a  structureless  membrane  composed  of  straight  stiff  fibres 
running  transversely  from  the  labium  tj/mpanicum  as  far 
as  the  ligamentum  spirale.  Among  the  fibres  we  observe  Fie.  392.  —  Sur- 
elongated  nuclei,  and  the   membrane  has  a  delicately   spinuu  numbran- 

...    J  acta  of  a  cat.     x 

stnated  appearance.  240  d.  The  strata 

The  tympanic  border  stratum  consists  of  delicate  con-   ^  iSI**iS5»ted 

nective  tissue  containing  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  fibres   Sbi^S^*^  Se 

tube  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  e,  hiff  h  posi- 
tion showing  the 
indifferent  epith- 
elium, or  celt*  of 
CUkudivM^  of  the 
dvuctvA  eoehUarU; 


of  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  those 
forming  the  membrana  basilaris  (Fig.  392,  b).  The  epi- 
thelium on  the  side  next  the  axis  at  the  cochlea  is  neuro- 
epithelium  and  forms  the  organ  of  Carti,  and  that  next  ^  ^^^  position, 
the  side  of  the  ligamentum  spirale  is  composed  of  5f*^^^^^ 
indifferent  epithelial  cells.  The  lamina  spiralis  mem"  SjJiS^'aho^iS? 
branacea  is  divided  into  two  zones,  an  inner,  covered    the  nuclei  of  the 

'  '  layer    next     the 

with  Corti's  organ,  the  zona  tecta,  and  an  outer,  the  zona   jMeSiod'S^^ji' 

pedinata.  Appendix.) 

The  most  remarkable  structures  of  Corti's  organ  are  the  pillar  cells, 
standing  in  two  rows  along  the  entire  length  of  the  ductus  cochlearis. 
The  inner  pillars  or  rods  form  the  inner  row,  and  the  outer  pillars  the 
outer  row.  Both  being  inclined  obliquely  towards  each  other,  they 
form  an  arch,  the  arcus  spiralis,  which  bridges  over  a  three-sided  space, 
the  iwmely  directed  towards  the,  membrana  basHa/ris.     The  tunnel  is 
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merely  a  large  intercellular  space,  occupied  during  life  by  an  inter- 


Oells  of  Claudius. 


Fibres.   — 


Outer  hair  cells. 

Pillars. 

Inner  hair  cells. 


—  Zon.  pecUn.^ 
vLm. 

—  Zon.  tect      j 

Lab.  tymp. 


Lab.  vestib. 


VLo. 


Ganglion  spirale.    - — i 


Fio.  893.— lamina  apiralit  of  a  cat,  seen  from  the  vestibular 
surface.  The  nunUtrajM  tectoria  has  been  removed,  x  50  d. 
Lo.  lamina  tpiralit  ossea,  cracked  and  broken  in  the  inner 
half ;  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  tpiraU  are  seen  on  the  post^or 
mai^gtn.  Lm,  lamina  tpircUis  memAranacea  \  the  cells  of 
Claudius  have  partly  fallen  off,  so  that  we  see  the  delicate 
striaUon  due  to  the  fibres  of  the  membrana  ba»iUurit,  (Method 
No.  128,  Appendix.) 

cellular  substance.    The  inner  pillar  cells  are  stiff  structures,  showing  a 


rrYW 


spiral  ctnti.   hmei^     Outer,   */«»«. 


2>n£rf  V  Lin^a^  of 


jVerT« 


rUlai'  ctiU. 


Fia  894.— Diagram  of  the  structure  of  the  ^mpanic  wall  of  the  canal  of   tlie 
cochlea.    At  seen  from  the  side ;  B,  seen  from  the  surfooe. 

triangular  broad  foot,  a  narrow  body,  and  a  head,  having  a  concavity 
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directed  outwards.  The  head  carries  a  narrow  flattened  portion,  called 
the  head  plate.  The  body  and  foot  of  the  cell  show  a  little  protoplasm, 
and  this  is  more  abundant  near  the  nucleus.  The  external  pillar  cells 
or  rods  show  much  the  same  structure.  The  roundish  head  rests  in 
a  concave  depression  of  the  inner  pillar  cell,  and  its  head  plate  is 
covered  by  the  head  plate  of  the  inner  pillar.  The  membrana  tedaria  is 
not  shown  in  Fig.  393.  See  also  Fig.  394.  Passing  internally  from  the 
inner  pillars,  we  find  a  series  of  cells,  called  the  inner  hair  cells.  These 
are  short  and  cylindrical  in  form ;  their  bases  are  rounded  and  do  not 
extend  to  the  membrana  basilaris,  and  their  free  surfaces  show  about 
twenty  stiff  hairs  on  each  celL  Still  more  internally  to  the  inner  hair 
cells,  we  find  the  cubical  epithelium  of  the  sulcus  gratis  intemus.  Ex- 
ternally to  the  outer  pillars  lie  the  outer  hair  cellsy  which  resemble  the 
inner  ones,  only  that  they  have  a  peculiar  dark  body  in  the  u|^r  part 
of  the  cell,  called  HenserCs  spiral  body,  and  shown  in  Fig.  394,  A,  by  a 
dark  spot  immediately  below 
the  cilia.  The  outer  hair  cells 
are  usually  four  rows  deep,  and 
they  are  kept  apart  by  peculiar 
elongated  cells,  caUed  Deiter's 
cells.  These  are  elongated 
bodies,  having  on  their  upper 
end  a  cuticular  appendage, 
shaped  like  the  phalanx  of  a 
finger.      The  chasms  between 


Fio. 


lamina    mirnlia 
Aj  outer  piUara ;  Ir,  head 


pirxUia    mem" 


896.— Surface    of    the 
6ranaeea  of  cat.     x  840  d.    ^,  ^^vw.  ^..u»o ,  »,  „«.»« 
^1  -I     ,  •    J    -1        plate* ;   op,  body  and  foot ;   kip^  portions  of  head 

the  phalanges  are  occupied  by    plates   of  inner   plllars.     B,  U,    UMum  tympanici 
^,  J         i»    xi_  ^         partially   covered    with   epithelium   of   the    Mtfeiu 

tne    upper    ends    OI    tne    outer    »pirali$:  ih,  inner,  ah,  outer,  hair  cells;   the  pha- 


»A,  form  the  membrana  rttieularit ;  ap,  fiead 
btes  of  the  outer,  tp,  of  the  inner  pillars.    (Method 


So.  129,  Appendix.) 


hair  cells.      Deiter's  cells  are 

supporting   structures,   similar 

in  general  characters  to  the  pillar  cells,  only  the  metamorphosis  of 

soft  protoplasm  into  stiff  substance  is  not  so  far  advanced.      By  the 

connections  of  the  phalanges  a  reticulated  membrane  is  formed,  the 

membrana  reticularis  (Fig.  395). 

The  external  hair  cells  do  not  reach  so  far  down  as  the  membrana 
basilariSy  and  they  thus  fill  up  only  the  upper  half  of  the  spaces  between 
Deiter's  cells,  the  lower  halves  of  the  spaces  remaining  open,  and 
termed  the  ^ace  of  Nud.  This  space  is  intercellular,  and  it  is  connected 
with  the  tunnel.  Externally  to  the  last  row  of  Deiter's  cells,  we  find 
elongated  cylindrical  bodies,  termed  the  ceUs  of  Hensen,  which,  becoming 
shorter,  merge  into  the  indifferent  epithelium  of  the  ductus  cocUearis, 
whose  cells  are  called  the  ceUs  of  Claudius  (Figs.  394  and  396). 
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Above  the  sulcus  spiralis  and  the  organ  of  Corti  we  find  a  soft  elastic 
cuticular  structure,  termed  the  membrana  tedoria.  It  is  fixed  to  the 
labium  vestibulare  and  extends  as  £ur  as  the  outermost  row  of  hair  cells. 


Meissnm 


lalfjrstik 


Jt^mbrJerlnria 

'air  cells  Mtns9n^* 

rtaadiut' 


) 


Cdh 


Mod  celts  Ir^^tpan 


Iam.sjnr.0SSf a  ^       iM&Oiym 


Via.  S96.  —  Vertical  aection  thron^rh  the  peripheral  half  of  the  lamina 
tpiralis  men^ranaeea  of  a  newly  bom  child.  X  80  d.  The  membrana 
Uctoria  is  torn  from  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  labium  vetiihylart. 
(Method  No.  180,  Appendix.) 

The  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory,  nerve  enters  the  axis  of  the 
cochlea,  and  gives  off  branches  which  pass  to  the  root  of  the  lamina 
spiralis  ossea.  Here  the  fibres  enter  a  ganglionic  mass  of  cells,  the 
ganglion  spiraJe,  winding  round  the  axis  of  the  cochlea.  From  the 
ganglion  the  nerves  pass  out,  forming  a  wide-meshed  plexus,  towards 
the  limbus  tympanicuSy  where,  losing  their  white  substance,  they  enter 
the  foramina  nervina  and  end  in  the  epithelium.  In  this  region  they 
run  as  spiral  cords,  the  first  internal  to  the  inner  pillar  cell,  the  second 
into  the  tunnel,  the  third  between  the  outer  pillar  cell  and  the  first 
Deiterian  cell,  and  the  remaining  three  between  the  Deiterian  cells. 
Still  finer  fibres  pass  from  these  cords  to  the  hair  cells  (Fig.  394). 

The  arteries  of  the  labyrinth  originate  from  the  auditory  artery  and  the  stylo- 
mastoid artery.  A  branch  passes  to  the  fenestra  rotunda  ^axd  to  the  cochlea.  From 
the  auditory  artery  we  have  (1)  branches  to  the  utricle  and  saccule  and  the  semi- 
circular canals,  supplying  the  macvlcn  and  crista;  (2)  a  branch  to  the  cochlea, 
which  gives  ofif  twigs  to  the  Reissnerian  membrane  and  to  the  osseous  wall  of  the 
cochlea.  The  veins  collect  at  the  vas  prominena  and  at  the  vcw  spirale^  and  the 
latter  discharges  itself  through  the  aqueductVA  cochlea  into  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  The  endolymph  communicates  with  the  lymph  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
perilymph  is  discharged  through  the  a^jueduciuft  cochlea  into  a  lymphatic  vessel 
accompanying  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  Middle  Ear. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tjonpanum 
consists  of  connective  tissue.  A  single  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium 
covers  it  except  on  the  roof,  the  promontory,  the  ossicles, 
and  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Minute  follicular 
glands,   *1    mm.   in    length,    are    fouqd    in    small    numbers.      The 
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mucous    membrane    of   the  Eustachian    tube  is  formed    of    fibrillar 

connective  tissue,   interspersed  witb  leucocytes,   especially  near  the 

pharyngeal  opening,  and  it  is 

lined  by  stratified  cylindrical 

epithelium,  the  ciliary  current 

being  directed  to  the  pharynx. 

The    cartilage    of    the    tube 

where  attached  to  the  bone  is 

hyaline,  with  here  and  there  SL'S^T^'dTTT'ex'lw  ^u.S'^'™.'^: 

deposits    of   fibres,   which  are   Longitudinal  action  of  the  same.    From  a  boy.  12  years 

,  of  age.     X  240  d.     «,  eecretion ;  c,  cuticular  layer;  d, 

not    elastic,    but,    farther  on,    ceU« ;  /,  nuclei  of  smooth  muscle ;  w,  membrana  propria. 

,       .                       -  (Method  No.  181,  Appendix.) 

many    elastic    networks    are 

found  in  the  cartilage.    The  blood-vessels  in  the  cavity  of  the  tjonpanum 

form  a  wide-meshed  network,  but  the  meshes  are  much  narrower  in  the 

tube,  and  minute   vessels   twist   spirally    round 

glands.     The  Ijonphatics  of  the  tympanum  run  in  ^j 

the  periosteum. 

The  External  Ear. — The  membrana  tympani 
(drum-head)  consists  of  a  plate  or  layer  of  con- 
nective tissue,  lamina  propria^  the  bundles  of  which 
run  radially  on  the  upper  surface,  then  bend 
slightly,  and  are  continuous  with  the  periosteum 
of  the  sidcus  tympanicus.  Bands  of  circular  fibres 
run  on  the  surface  next  the  tjonpanum.  The 
memhrana  is  covered  internally  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  externally  by 
a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auditory 
meatus.  Both  coverings,  firmly  attached  to  the 
lamina  propria,  are  smooth  and  have  no  papillae, 
At  the  spot  to  which  the  malleus  is  attached  there 
is  a  thin  plate  of  hyaline  cartilage. 

The  external  auditory  passage  shows  in  great 
numbers  the  ceruminous  or  wax  glands  of  the  ear. 
Somewhat  resembling  sweat  glands,  their  ducts 
possess  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  while  the 
coiled  up  part  of  the  gland  has  a  single  layer  of 
cubical  cells,  resting  on  a  membiana  propriay  outside 
of  which  we  find  bauds  of  smooth  muscle.  They  arc  distinguished 
from  sweat  glands  by  their  lumen  being  wider  and  by  the  cells  con- 
taining pigment  granules  and  numerous  fatty  globules.  The  wax  con- 
sists of  pigment,  fat  globules,  and  fatty  cells.      The  cartilage  of  the 


Fio.  S98.— Vertical  sec- 
tion through  the  Hwing 
of  the  external  auditory 
canal  of  a  newly  bom 
child.  X  60  d.  B^  epi- 
dermis consisting  of  a 
thin  Mtratum  eomeum^ 
and  a  thicker  atraium 
muamim.  C,  tissue  of 
cutis;  hb,  hair  follicle, 
containing  a  young  hair, 
h ;  a,  ceruminous  glands, 
with  the  duct,  a,  op 
intohairfollicle.  (Metl 
No.  132,  Appendix.) 
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cartilaginous  part  of  the  auditory  passage  and  of  the  concha  of  the* 
ear  is  of  the  elastic  variety  (Figs.  397  and  398). 

Vessels  of  the  Memhrana. — A  small  artery  descends  close  to  the  handle 
of  the  malleus  and  sends  radial  branches  to  the  circumference  of  the 
membrana^  and  the  blood  is  returned  by  veins  running  parallel  to  the 
handle  of  the  malleus.  The  superficial  vessels  on  the  external  surface 
belong  to  the  outer  lining.  The  inner  lining  has  also  a  dense  capillary 
network,  anastomosing  by  minute  branches  with  the  vessels  of  the 
membrana.  Lymphatics  occur  chiefly  in  the  outer  lining,  and  nerves  are 
found  in  the  form  of  delicate  plexuses  under  both  linings. 

Chap.  IH.— THE  PHYSICAL  CAUSES  OF  SOUND. 

Sonorous  vibrations  consist  of  the  regular  to-and-fro  oscillations  of 
any  elastic  body.  When  such  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  ear 
with  sufficient  rapidity  and  intensity,  the  result  is  an  auditory  sensation 
called  a  sound.  Sound  is  usually  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  air,  at  a 
rate  of  350  metres  per  sec,  but  it  may  also  be  conveyed  through  solids 
and  liquids.  Sound  travels  4  times  faster  in  water  than  in  air,  and 
about  17  times  faster  in  wire  and  pine  wood.  The  to-and-fro  move- 
ments of  the  molecules  of  any  elastic  body  constitute  a  vibration.  Dif- 
ferent points  of  a  medium  traversed  by  a  vibratory  movement  pass 
successively  through  the  same  phases,  and  in  applying  the  term  wave^  it 
is  important  not  to  confound  it  with  the  vibrations  of  the  individual 
molecules.  The  term  wave4engih  is  the  distance  which  separates 
two  points  of  a  vibrating  body,  found  at  the  same  instant  in  the  same 
phase.  The  wave-length  is  constant  for  a  given  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  second  in  the  same  medium,  and  it  is  proportional  to  the  duration 
of  the  vibration,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  its  rapidity. 

Sounds  may  be  classified  into  noises  and  musical  tones.  A  noise  is  a 
sensation  produced  by  non-periodic  motions  against  the  ear,  or  by  a 
number  of  musical  tones  clashing  together,  so  as  to  cause  dissonance,  as 
when  we  bring  the  palm  of  the  hand  down  at  random  on  the  key-board 
of  a  piano. 

A  tone  is  produced  by  a  periodic  movement  of  the  air  or  of  the  sound- 
ing body.  Its  production  is  illustrated  by  the  double  syren  of  Von 
Helmholtz,  shown  in  Fig.  399. 

It  consists  of  two  brass  boxes,  Oq  Oj,  communicating  with  a  powerful  bellows  by 
the  tubes,  g^  and  g^.  The  lids  of  these  boxes  are  perforated  by  a  number  of  holes. 
Adjusted  to  the  lids,  there  are  two  perforated  brass  discs,  moving  on  a  common 
spindle,  k.    The  holes  in  the  lower  disc  are  seen  over  the  lower  box  in  the  figure. 
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bat  not  in  the  upper.  These  holes  pass  throogh  the  lid  of  the  box  and  through  the 
discs  obliquely  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  when  air  is  forced  by  the  bellows  out 
of  the  boxes,  the  discs  are  driven  round.  As  the  discs  revolTe,  when  the  holes  in 
the  disc  and  in  the  lid  of  the  box  coincide,  the  air  escapes;  the  disc  is  driven 
onwards,  thus  bringing  its  unperforated  parts  over  the  holes,  so  that  the  air  cannot 
escape.    Hence  the  continuous  stream  of  air  from  the  beUows  is  converted  into  a 


Fio.  399. — Double  syren  of  Uelmholtz.    See  text. 

series  of  discontinuous  puffs,  which,  when  they  follow  one  another  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  gather  themselves  into  a  tone.  Thus  it  can  be  shown  that  a  tone  depends 
on  a  regular  series  of  equal  impulses  reaching  the  ear,  or  on  a  periodic  movement  of 
the  air.    By  this  instrument,  also,  the  relations  of  sounds,  as  expressed  by  intervals, 
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can  be  shown.  In  each  disc  there  are  four  concentric  tows  of  holes,'  and  by 
means  of  the  stops,  marked  t  and  t,  any  of  these  may  be  opened.  In  the  lower  baz« 
the  stops  are  marked  8, 10, 12, 18,  and  in  the  upper,  9, 12,  U,  and  16,  indicating  th^ 
nmnber  of  holes  respectively.  Suppqse  the  row  marked  16  is  opened,  at  first  a  series 
of  puffs  are  heard,  but  these  soon  fuse  together  in  consciousness,  so  as  to  cause  the 
sensation  of  a  pure  tone.  When  the  puffs  come  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  per 
second,  a  tone  is  heard.  Again,  we  can  use  any  one  of  the  eight  series  of  holes,  or 
combine  them  as  we  wish.  Suppose  we  open  the  row  of  holes  marked  8  and  the  row 
marked  16,  then  we  have  two  sounds  produced  in  the  relation  of  an  octave. 


Chap.  IV.— ARRANGEMENTS  FOR   TRANSMISSION   OF  VIBRATIONS  TO 
THE  TERMINAL  ORGAN. 

Hearing  is  a  special  sensation,  the  cause  of  which  is  an  excitation  of 
the  auditory  nerves  by  the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies. 

(a)  Transmission  in  External  Ear. — The  exiemal  ear  consists 
of  the  pinna  or  auricle,  and  the  external  auditory  meatus  or  canal,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  we  find  the  membrana  tympani  or  drum-head.  In 
many  animals  the  auricle  is  trumpet-shaped,  and,  being  freely  movable 
by  muscles,  serves  to  collect  sonorous  waves  coming  from  various 
directions.  The  auricle  of  the  human  ear  presents  irregularities  of  sur- 
face. If  these  are  abolished  by  filling  them  up  with  a  soft  material  such 
as  wax  or  oil,  leaving  the  entrance  to  the  canal  free,  experiment  shows 

that  the  intensity  of  soimds  is  weakened, 
their  quality  somewhat  altered,  and  that 
there  is  more  difficulty  in  judging  of  their 
direction.  The  auricle,  also,  to  some  extent, 
and  especially  in  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
prevents  the  entrance  of  dust,  insects, 
etc.,  into  the  outer  canal,  and  we  often 
find  strong  hairs  developed  in  this  region. 
The  outer  ear  is  absent  from  the  mole  and 
from  cetacea.  When  waves  strike  the 
auricle,  they  are  partly  reflected  outwards, 
whilst  the  remainder,  impinging  at  various 
angles,  undergo  a  number  of  reflections,  so 
as  to  be  directed  into  the  auditory  canaL 
Vibrations  are  transmitted  along  the  audi- 
tory canal,  partly  by  the  air  it  contains, 
and  partly  by  its  walls,  to  the  memhrana 
tympani.  The  absence  of  the  auricle,  as  the 
result  of  accident  or    intentional  injury,  has   not    caused    marked 


Pio.  400.— Left  aiiride.  a.  helix; 
6,  foeaa  of  helix;  c,  antihelix;  d, 
fossa  of  antihelix ;  «,  tragus ;  /,  anti- 
tragus ;  y,  concha ;  A,  lobxile. 
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diminution  of  hearing.  In  the  auditory  canal,  waves  of  sound  are 
reflected  from  side  to  side,  until  they  reach  the  membrana  tympani. 
From  the  obliquity  in  position  and  peculiar  curvature  of  this  membrane, 
most  of  the  waves  must  strike  it  nearly  perpendicularly,  that  is,  in 
the  most  advantageous  direction. 

(b)  Transmission  in  Middle  Ear. — The  middle  ear  is  a  small 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  rigid,  with  the  exception  of  the  portions 
consisting  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
rottmdaj  and  of  the  apparatus  filling  the  fenestra  ovalis.  This  cavity 
communicates  with  the  pharynx  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  forms 
an  air-tube  between  the  pharynx  and  the  tympanum,  for  regulating 
pressure  on  the  membrana  tympani  During  rest  the  tube  is  closed, 
and  it  is  opened  during  the  act  of  deglutition  (see  p.  69).  As  this 
action  frequently  takes  place,  when  food  or  drink  is  introduced,  and 


Fra.  401.— Semi-diagrammatic  view  of  the  phanmgeal  opening  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  Ay  tube  closed ;  B,  tube  open  ;  N,  wall  of  nasal  passage ;  Sh,  prominence  of 
same  ;  Cho^  inner  nasal  opening ;  Rm,  lower  nasal  muscle,  here  very  rudimentary  ; 
Hphf  wall  of  pharynx ;  Rg,  fossa  of  RosenmUller ;  rtc,  tuberosity  of  the  tube ; 
7(0,  opening  of  tube ;  Hk^  hook  or  hamulus ;  Ht^,  fold  of  the  hook ;  Wf,  fold  of 
the  tuberosity  ;  Lw,  levator  of  the  tuberosity.    (Hennen.) 

when  saliva  is  swallowed,  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  eqidlibrium  with  that  of  the  external  air,  exerted 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani^  and  thus  the  latter 
is  rendered  independent  of  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  such 
as  may  occur  within  certain  limits,  as  when  we  descend  the  shaft 
of  a  mine  or  ascend  a  high  mountain.  By  a  forcible  expiration, 
the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  being  closed,  followed  by  an  act  of  degluti- 
tion, air  may  be  driven  into  the  t3anpanum,  and  a  peculiar  crackling 
noise  will  be  heard  in  the  ear.  This  is  the  positive  experiment  of  Valsalva. 
A  forcible  inspiration,  accompanied  by  deglutition,  will  draw  air  from 
that  cavity,  again  causing  a  crackling  noise.  This  is  the  negative 
experimefiU  of  Valsalva,  In  the  first  case,  the  membrana  tympani  bulges 
II.  2u 
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outwards;  in  the  second  case,  inwards;  and  in  both,  from  excessive 
stretching  of  the   membrane,  there  is  partial  deafness,  especially  for 

sounds  of  high  pitch.  Permanent  occlusion 
of  the  tube  is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  deafness.  In  such  cases,  the 
tension  in  the  tympanum  becomes  less 
from  absorption  of  oxygen,  a  transudation 
of  serum  from  the  vessels  may  take  place,  and 
mucus  may  increase  in  quantity.  Closure 
of  the  tube,  except  in  deglutition,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  transmission  of  sound  waves 
from  the  drum-head  to  the  inner  ear.  If 
Fio.  402.  -  Horizontal  section  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^e  always  opcu,  our  own  voices 
T^^^'^^l^^^^l^^r  wo^<i  <»^8«  ^  °^^<^^  resonance  in  the  ear, 
rtS^?'^?\li  uat^S^hSd'^  ^d  ^^«r«  ^0^1^  ^  a  variation  of  pressure 
the  /eneMira  ovaiU:  g.  »tap€diuM  on  the  inner  surfacc  of  the  drum-head  with 

muscle;  h,  a  portion  of  the  facial 

nerve;  i,  situation  of  tojwor  tym-  each  inspiration  and  expiration. 

pant  muscle ;  k,  vestibular  division,  ^  -^ 

and  f,  cochlear  division,  of  the  audi-         The    membraiM  tymvani  is    set  into   vibra- 
tory nerve  in  the  internal  auditory  ,  ji*  •i«iji- 
canal ;  in,  section  of  the  cochlea ;  tlOU    bv   a    SOUud    of  aUV    pitch   included   m 
n,    nerve   going    to    ampull»   of                  •'                                    .i  i  i  ▼ 
semicircular  canals;  o,  section  of  the    range    01     perceptible     SOUUds.        It    re- 
utricle;  p,  section  of  saccule;   r,               .                  ,                               i             <%      •«         • 
section   of  a   semicircular   canal.  Spouds   CXactly,  aS   tO  number    Of   VlbratlODS 

°*^*  (pitch),  intensity  of  vibrations  (loudness),  and 

form  of  vibration  (quality  or  timbre).  Consequently,  we  can  hear 
a  soimd  of  any  given  pitch,  of  a  certain  intensity,  and  of  its  own 
specific  timbre  or  quality.  Generally  speaking,  high  tones  are  heard 
more  easily  than  low  tones  of  the  same  intensity.  As  the  membrami 
tympani  (Fig.  403)  is  not  only  fixed  by  its  margin  to 
a  ring  or  tube  of  bone,  but  is  also  adherent  to  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  (manubrium),  which  follows  its 
movements,  its  vibrations  meet  with  considerable 
resistance.  This  diminishes  the  intensity  of  its 
vibrations,  and  prevents  also  the  continued  vibration 
of  the  membrana  after  an  external  vibration  has 
ceased,  so  that  a  sound  is  not  heard  much  longer 
mit'urai^Bia^^  than  the  moment  when  the  exciting  cause  ceases. 

manubrium  (handle  of  The  tcusiou  of  the  membrane  may  be  affected  (I)  by 
'   differences  of  pressure  on  the  two  sur&ces  of  the 


,^..-^».^ 


Fio.  408.  —  Outer  as- 
pect  of  the  right  mem 
brana  tympani,   double 


umbo; 
light; 


maUeuM] 
cone  _ 

terior  fold;  ff,  lon^  proi  membrana  tympani,  as  may  occur  during  forcible  ex- 


brana  Jlaecida;   f,  pos- 
lorfold;  g^  loni 
B  of  the  incus  si 


thro^h  the  ^mw?  piratiou,  or  inspiration,  or  in  a  pathological  condition: 
(Barr.)  ^^^  ^g)  by  muscular  action  due  to  contraction  of  the 

ttii^Qr  tympani  muscle.     This  small  muscle  arises  from  the  apex  of  the 
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petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  enters  the  tympanum  at  its  anterior  wall,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
malleus  near  its  root  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  between 
the  layers  of  the  mefmJbrana  tympanic  and  as  the  malleus  and  incus  move 
roimd  an  axis,  as  seen  in  Fig.  404, 
passing  through  the  neck  of  the 
malleus,  from  before  backwards, 
the  action  of  the  muscle  is  to  pull 
the  membraiia  tymjpani  inwards  to- 
wards the  tympanic  cavity,  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  the  meridians  of 
which,  according  to  Von  Helm- 
holtz,  are  not  straight  but  curved, 
with  the  convexity  outwards.  When 
the  muscle  contracts,  the  handle  of 
the  malleus  is  drawn  still  farther 
inwards,  and  thus  a  greater  tension 

«     ,                          .           ^                 .  Fio.  404.-Diacn'am  showing  the  axis  of  roto- 

OI   the  tympamc  membrane  IS  pro  tion  of  the  bones  of  the  ear.    m,inalleu8;e,  incus; 

J         J          ^            -           .               4.       ,  o,  short  process  of  incus,  abutting  aarainst  tyxn- 

aUCeO.         Un     relaxation      of     the  paiiicwall;r,  long  process  of  incus,  bearing  the 

1  .1                 .                                     .  stapes ;  o,  handle  of  the  malleus ;  a  b,  axis  of 

muscle,  the  membrane  returns  to  its  moTement 

position  of  equilibrium,  by  its  own  elasticity,  and  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  chain  of  bones.  This  power  of  varying  the  tension  of  the  mem- 
brane is  a  kind  of  accommodating  mechanism  for  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting soimds  of  different  pitch.     With  different  degrees  of  tension, 


^L^.ut. 


Fio.  405.— Horizontal  section  through  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
of  the  right  ear  to  show  the  relations  and  connections  of  the  chain 
of  bones,  x  4  d.  Hy  head  of  mallexxs ;  A^  incus  showing  the  short 
process  passing  to,  and  connected  with,  the  wall  of  the  tympanum. 
Observe  the  buids  of  fibres.  From  the  »pina  major ^  Sp.m.,  of  the 
tympanic  wall  passes  the  liffamentum  anteriuSf  Lg.a, ;  ligamentuvn 
laUraU  passing  to  processes  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  at  the  joint 
U;  Lg.ext.f  ligamentum  externum  passing  from  the  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum to  the  head  of  the  malleus.  The  canal-like  space  between 
the  linments  is  the  memtn^naflaecida:  (ix.-ax.,  axis  of  rotation. 
(Von  HelmholtE.) 

it  will  respond  more  readily  to  sounds  of  one  pitch  than  to  sounds  of 
another.  Thus,  when  the  membrane  is  tense,  it  will  readily  respond 
to  high  sounds,  while  relaxation  will  be  the  condition  most  adapted 
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for  low  sounds.  In  addition,  increased  tension  of  the  membrane,  by 
increasing  the  resistance,  will  diminish  the  intensity  of  vibrations. 
This  is  especially  the  case  for  sounds  of  low  pitch.  Von  Helmholtz 
has  also  pointed  out  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mmbrana  tympani 
in  man  (the  arrangement  of  the  radiating  fibres  being  such  that  while 
the  membrane,  as  a  whole,  has  its  convexity  towards  the  tympanum, 
each  band  of  fibres  is  curved  so  that  the  convexity  is  towards  the 
external  auditory  canal)  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  force  of  its 
vibrations  at  the  expense  of  their  amplitude: 

The  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  transmitted  to  the  internal 
ear  partly  by  the  air  which  the  middle  ear,  or  tympanum,  contains,  and 
partly  by  the  chain  of  bones  consisting  of  the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes 


Fia.  406.— Section  of  the  stapes,  a.  head  of  stapes  which  unites  with 
the  long  process  of  the  inous ;  b,  tendon  of  the  ttapediut  muscle ;  e.  pos- 
terior, d,  anterior,  limb  of  stirrup ;  e,  foot  plate ;  /,  thin  layer  of  cartilage; 
Qt  anterior,  and  A,  posterior,  part  of  thefirustra ;  i,  anterior,  and  k,  pos- 
terior, portion  of  the  liffatnentum  annulare  propriwn.    (Eysell.) 

(Pigs.  405,  406  and  407).  Of  these,  transmission  by  the  chain  of  bones  is 
the  more  important.  In  birds  and  in  the  scaly  amphibia,  this  chain  is  repre- 
sented by  a  single  rod-like  ossicle,  the  columella ;  but  in  man  the  two 
membT9Jie8,membrana  tympani  and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  avaiis^Bre 
connected  by  a  compound  lever,  consisting  of  three  bones,  namely,  the 
malleus  or  hammer,  inserted  into  the  mem^ana  tympani ;  the  incus  or 
anvil,  and  the  stapes  or  stirrup,  the  base  of  which  fits  into  the  oval  win- 
dow.    The  lever  thus  formed  has  its  fulcnim  at  the  short  process  of  the 
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incus,  which  abuts  against  the  tympanic  wall;  the  power  is  applied  to 

the  handle  of  the  malleus,  aftd  the  ^^iMfrv        — ,, 

resistance  is  at  the  base  of  the  er- ^^^gftff^^     '  «t^^^^ 

stirrup.    Von  Helmholtz  has  shown  ^^^i^^aU                ^^           I 

that,  by  this  arrangement,  vibra-  ^^^^fife,     ^K        -Jr 

tions  are  diminished  in  extent,  but  ^^^^    ^K-  jf 

are  increased  in  force.       Thus,  the  \.     *    Vp^   ''^^■KI 

length  of  the  handle  below  the  axis  \       W  /^^^\\ 

of  the  malleus  is  1*6  times  that  of  \   w /  i^B Z*^ 

the  head  above  the  axis.      But  the  S  \  aJwB^^  ^*' 

amplitude  of  the  excursion  of  the  \\     WY 

head  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  the  ^\     Wf 

handle  and  of  the  drum-head.     On  ^ ,  1 1 

the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  feV 

movement    of   the    head    of   the  %^ 

malleus  will  be  1  '5  times  more  than  a 

that  of  the  handle.     Again,  the  size  f^-  407.-Dii»gruui  to  mu»trate  the  lowiike 

^       ^     ,  notion  ox  the  chain  of  bones ;  a  a,  bypotenuM ; 

of  the   drum-head  is  20  times  that  ^-^'t  jnvetitM  FoUanua  of  malleua ;  T.L,  tetuar 

,  tyi»j9aH»;6,  tooth  of  the  incus  by  which  it  inter- 

of  the  oval  window,  and   thus  the  locks  with  the  mallena  The  bones  are  seen  from 

^  _  -.11  *^®  tympanic  csTity.    (Von  Helmholtz.) 

energy  of  the  movement  of  the  drum- 
head is  concentrated  on  a  membrane  20  times  smaller,  that  is  to  say,  the 
movement  of  the  membrane  of  the  oval  window  is  smaller  in  amplitude 
but  about  30  times  greater  in  power  (1-5  x  20).  Considering  the  great 
resistance  offered  to  excursions  of  the  stapes,  and  the  small  dimensions 
of  the  internal  ear,  such  an  arrangement  must  be  advantageous.  It 
must  also  be  noted  that  in  the  transmission  of  vibrations  of  the  fnem- 
brana  tympani  to  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear  through  the 
oval  window,  the  chain  of  ossicles  vibi'ates  as  a  whole,  although  its 
length  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  trans- 
mitted. The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  ossicles  may  be  studied 
with  the  aid  of  the  model  devised  by  Yon  Helmholtz,  shown  in  Fig.  408. 
It  is  important  to  notice  carefully  the  mechanism  of  the  chain  of  bones. 
When  pressure,  by  a  sound  wave,  is  made  on  the  tympanum,  the  drum- 
head moves  inwards  and  carries  the  handle  of  the  malleus  with  it.  But 
as  the  malleus  turns  round  its  axis,  the  parts  above  the  axis  make  a 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  the  head  of  the  malleus 
swings  outwards.  This  movement  is  accompanied  by  the  incus.  The 
body  of  the  incus  therefore  swings  outwards,  while  its  long  process  (the 
short  process  touching  the  tympanic  wall)  passes  inwards,  that  is,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  This  pushes  the  stapes 
into  the  oval  window.     The  joint  between  the  malleus  and  incus  is  of 
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such  a  shape  that  a  movement  of  the  head  of  the  malleufl  must  take  the 
incus  with  it,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  interlocking  action  when  the  posh 
on  the  drum-head  is  inwards.  When  the  drum-head  moves  outwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  sound  wave  on  its  outer 
surface,  a  reverse  series  of  actions  occurs,  but  the  head  of  the  malleus  and 


Fio.  408.— Model  of  the  mechanical  ammgements  of  the  bones  of  the 
ear.  External  view  to  the  left,  internal  to  the  right,  e,  in  left-hand 
figure,  outer  surface  of  drum-head,  made  of  leather ;  g^  cap,  having  india- 
rubber  edge  fitting  over  e,  so  that  by  compression,  e  may  be  caused  to 
move,  a,  in  right-hand  figure,  incus,  showing  its  short  process  attached 
to  tympanic  wall,  and  its  longer  process,  bearing  the  stapes ;  b,  malleus; 
(f,  piece  of  wood  bearing  a  wire,  attached  to  oval  window. 

the  incus  fall  away,  as  it  were,  from  each  other,  the  incus,  carrying  the 
stapes,  slowly  follows,  and  thus  the  danger  is  avoided  of  a  sudden  out- 
ward movement  of  the  drum-head  rudely  pulling  the  base  of  the  stirrup 
out  of  the  round  window. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  drum-head  must  also  be  noticed.  A  flat 
drum-head  when  struck  gives  out  its  proper  tone,  the  pitch  of  which 
will  be  higher  as  the  tension  of  the  drum-head  is  increased.  Such  a 
membrane,  also,  will  only  vibrate  sympathetically  with  its  own  tone,  so 
that  if  many  tones  are  produced  near  it,  it  will  pick  out  its  own  tone. 
The  drum  of  the  ear,  however,  cannot  so  act  because  it  must  be  afifected 
by  variations  of  pressure  corresponding  to  tones  produced  by  from  30  to 
40,000  vibrations  per  second.  Von  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the  fuimel- 
shaped  form  of  the  drum-head  of  the  ear  enables  it  to  act  as  if  it  were 
a  mosaic  of  many  small  membranes,  that  is  to  say,  its  different  parts  are 
not  under  the  same  tension.  The  tension  is  greatest  in  the  middle 
where  the  membrane  is  thinnest,  and  it  diminishes  to  the  perijAery. 
Thus  the  drumhead  can  transit  many  tones,  or,  in  other  words,  it  has 
no  specific  tone  of  its  own.  Further,  it  is  so  rigid  and  so  weighted  by 
the  ossicles  that  it  ceases  vibrating  when  the  cause  of  vibration  ceases 
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The  ossicles  act  as  dampers.  Tke  damping  is  also  assisted  by  the  action 
of  the  tensor  tympani. 

Sounds  are  also  conducted  to  the  internal  ear  through  the 
bones  of  the  head.  Thus  the  ticking  of  a  watch  is  strongly  heard 
when  placed  between  the  teeth,  even  when  both  ears  are  stopped. 
As  shown  by  Kinne,  we  hear  a  sound  longer  when  transmitted 
through  the  air  than  through  the  bones  of  the  head.  Sound 
a  tuning  >  fork  of  low  pitch,  hold  it  against  the  teeth  till  no 
sound  is  heard,  then  place  the  prongs  near  the  ear,  and  the  sound 
will  still  be  heard. 

Sonorous  vibrations  may  reach  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  by  three 
different  ways :  (1)  by  the  osseous  walls  of  the  labyrinth ;  (2)  by  the  air 
in  the  tympanum  acting  on  the  round  window ;  and  (3)  by  the  base  of 
the  stapes  inserted  into  the  oval  window. 

When  the  head  is  plunged  into  water,  or  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  any  vibrating  body,  vibrations  are  transmitted  directly.  Vibrations 
of  the  air  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  nasal  passages  are  also  directly  com- 
municated to  the  walls  of  the  cranium,  and  thus  pass  to  the  labyrinth. 
In  like  manner,  we  may  experience  peculiar  auditory  sensations,  such 
as  blowing,  rubbing,  and  hissing  sounds,  due  to  muscular  contraction  or 
to  the  passage  of  blood  in  vessels  close  to  the  auditory  organ.  It  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  made  out  to  what  extent,  if  any,  vibrations  may 
be  communicated  to  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  by  the  round  window. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  ordinary  hearing,  vibrations  are 
communicated  chiefly  by  the  chain  of  bones.  When  the  base  of  the 
stirrup  is  pushed  into  the  oval 
window  (Fig.  409),  the  pressure 
in  the  labyrinth  increases,  the 
impulse  passes  along  the  scdla 
vedibuli  to  the  acala  tympani^  and 
as  the  only  mobile  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  labyrinth  is  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  round  win- 
dow, this  membrane  is  forced 
outwards ;  when  the  base  of  the 

stirrup   passes   outwards  :   a  re-  Fiq.  40».— Base  of  the  right  stapes  fitted  Into  the 

\        ^   y          ,              rm_  fenestra  nalit,  seen  in  n<u  from  ^e  vestibule,    a-b, 

verse  action  takes  place.       InUS,  upper,  h-c,  posterior,  e-d,  under,  and  d-a,  anterior 

.        rt    .J      -  ,,       ,   ,       .    .m  walL  The  figures  give  the  measurements.   (ByselL) 

the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  may  ' 

receive  a  series  of  pulses  or  vibrations  isochronous  with  the  movements 
of  the  base  of  the  stirrup,  and  these  pulses  affect  the  terminal  apparatus 
in  connection  with  the  auditory  nerve. 
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Since  the  size  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  small,  measuring  in 
man  not  more  than  j^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part, 
and  since  it  is  a  chamber  consisting  partly  of  conduits  of  irregular 
form,  it  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  the  course  of  vibrations  trans- 
mitted to  it  by  impulses  communicated  from  the  base  of  the  stirrup.  In 
the  cochlea,  vibrations  must  pass  from  the  saccule  along  the  scala  vesUr 
hdi  to  the  apex,  thus  affecting  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  which  forms 
its  roof;  then  passing  through  the  opening  at  the  apex  {\h^hduxirema\ 
they  must  descend  by  the  scdla  tympani  to  the  round  window,  and 
affect  in  their  passage  the  membrana  basilarisy  on  which,  as  already 
stated,  the  organ  of  Corti  is  situated.  From  the  round  window, 
impulses  may  be  reflected  backwards,  but  how  they  affect  the  advancing 
impulses  is  not  known.  The  problem  is  even  more  complex  when  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  impulses  are  transmitted  simultaneously 
to  the  utricle  and  to  the  semicircular  canals. 

Chap.  V.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARACTERS  OP  AUDITORY  SENSAT10N& 

Certain  conditions  are  necessary  for  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerve 
sufficient  to  produce  a  sensation.  In  the  first  place,  the  vibrations  must 
have  a  certain  amplitude :  if  too  feeble,  no  impression  will  be  produced 

i  (see  p.  566).  In  the  next  place,  an  impulse  must  have  a  certain  dura- 
tion.     It  must  be  less  than  ^^^th  of  a  second,  and  greater  than  77^^717^ 

I  or  ^0000^  ^^  ^  second. 

Lastly,  as  already  stated,  a  certain  number  of  impulses  must  be  made 
in  a  given  interval  of  time  to  excite  a  sensation  of  a  tone.  By  the  syren, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  lower  limit  is  marked  by  about  30  vibrations 
per  second.    It  has  been  ascertained  by  various  methods  that  the  upper 

,  limit  is  somewhere  about  30,000  vibrations  per  second.  Beyond  this 
limit,  few  ears  can  detect  any  sound,  and  none  range  beyond  45,000  per 
second.  Konig  has  constructed  a  series  of  steel  cylinders  slung  on  a 
wooden  framework,  by  which,  when  they  are  struck  so  as  to  elicit  sound, 
the  upper  limits  of  sensibility  to  pitch  may  be  tested.  The  wave-length 
of  the  highest  audible  tone  is  about  10  mm.  The  most  powerful  high 
tones  are  produced  by  small  tuning  forks,  and  by  these  a  tone  of  40,000 
vibrations  has  been  heiU'd  by  Preyer.  The  majority  of  persons  detect  a 
tone  of  30,000  vibrations  easOy,  but  many  are  deaf  to  tones  of  20,000 
vibrations,  or  even  15,000  vibrations.  A  few  may  not  hear  tones  of 
only  5,500  vibrations.* 

1  J.  Kerr  Love,  ''An  inqniry  into  the  limits  of  heuing."  OUugow  Medieal 
Jcumal.     1888. 
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The  aeosstioD  of  a  simple  tone  is  caused  by  a  variation  ofpresmire  of  the  air  io 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear  according  to  a  simple  harmonic 

function  of  the  time.     The  vibrations  of  the  air  caused  by  a 

simple  harmonic  vibrator,  however,  may  be  either  simple 

harmonic  or  in  circular  or  elliptic  orbits,  resulting  from  the 

composition  of  two  simple  harmonic  motions,  and  the  change 

of  air  pressure  near  the  ear  follows  the  simple  harmonic  law 

if  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  vibrator  and  of  the  air  near 

it  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  velocity  of  sound. 

The  more  nearly  this  condition  is  observed,  the  nearer  the 

sound  is  to  a  simple  tone,  but  if  the  air  rushes  with  aretX 

,     ..  i.  xu       J  r         -1.     X-       V   J     •  Fig.     410.— Vibrating 

velocity  past  the  edges  of  a  vibratmg  body  m  a  narrow  aper-    i-eed,  c\    d,  top  of 

ture  as  a  harmonium  reed   (Fig.   410),   the  motion  of    the    ^«x*«"  tnme, 

vibrator  itself  is  not  simple  harmonic,  and  the  tone  is  rich  in  overtones,  giving  it 

a  rich  or  harsh  character.     (Sir  William  Thomson. ) 

A  sound  may  or  may  not  be  loud,  or  it  may  appear  to  be  higher  or 
lower  as  regards  pitch ;  but,  in  addition,  it  may  have  a  certain  quality, 
timbre,  or  klang,  or  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  musical  sound  by 
which  we  identify  it  as  proceeding  from  a  particular  instrument  or  from 
a  particular  human  voice.  Intensity,  as  may  be  proved  optically,  depends 
upon  a  greater  or  lesser  amplitude  of  the  vibration.  Consequently 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  amount  of  excitation  of  the  terminal 
apparatus.  Thus,  a  feeble  sound  will  cause  a  smaller  excursion  of 
vibratory  hairs  than  a  loud  sound.  FUch,  as  a  sensation,  depends  on 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  a  single  vibration.  It  may  be  absolute 
or  relative.  Most  individuals  can  determine  the  relative  pitch  of  a 
sound  by  referring  it  to  the  pitch  of  another  sound  which  they  have  just 
heard.  By  the  few  who  possess  what  may  be  termed  a  strong  memory 
of  sounds,  an  approximately  correct  estimation  of  the  pitch  of  any  tone 
may  be  given ;  but  no  experiments  prove  that  any  individual  can  at 
once  detect  absolute  pitch.  An  experiment  with  the  syren  shows  that 
variations  in  pitch  glide  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations.  It 
has  been  stated  that  practised  musicians  may  detect  the  ^^^th  of  a  semi- 
tone, but  this  is  far  beyond  average  attainment.  In  musical  composition, 
the  sounds  range  from  about  40  to  4,000  vibrations  per  second,  that  is, 
it  range  of  about  six  octaves. 

The  third  peculiarity  of  musical  tone  is  qualiiy,  timbre,  or  "klang"  by 
which  we  identify  it  as  proceeding  from  a  particular  instrument  or  from 
a  particular  human  voice.  This  appears  to  be  related  physically  to  what 
is  called  the  form  of  the  wave.  Many  waves  of  sound  that  reach  the 
ear  are  compound  waves,  built  up  of  simple  waves,  so  that  the  wave 
has  a  special  form.     This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  411,  which  shows  by  the 
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continuoufl  line  the  form  of  the  wave  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
the  two  waves  represented  by  dotted  lines.     The  same  fact  is  still  fur- 


Fio.  411. — Form  ut  wave  produced  by  oombiniDg  two  simple  waTcs. 

ther  illustrated  by  the  following  diagrams  given  by  Von  Helmholtz^ 
Fig.  412. 


Fie.  412. — YariouB  forms  of  wave  uurvtM. 


A  and  B  represent  waves  of  simple  tones,  B  having  twice  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  A,  or,  in  other  words,  an  octave  higher  in  pitch.  By 
superimposing  B  on  a,  the  curves  c  and  D  are  produced.     The  curvea 

#in  c  and  D  are  representations  of  the  compound 
wave  form  produced  by  superposing  B  on  A  so  that 
e  coincides  with  do,  or  is  a  little  later  or  earlier. 
Each  of  these  constituent  waves  may  so  affect 
the  organ  of  hearing  as  to  be  perceived  as  an  indi- 
Fxo.    418.— ReM>nator      vidual  souud,  more  especially  with  the  aid  of  an 

of  Von  Helmholte.  .  .        „    ,  ^         ,  .     -n.       . , « 

instrument  called  a  resonatoTy  shown  m  Fig.  413. 
This  consists  essentially  of  a  brass  globe,  having  two  openings,  the 
narrower  of  which  is  placed  in  the  external  ear.     £ach  resonator 
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contains  a  mass  of  air  which  responds  sympathetically  to  a  par- 
ticular tone.  By  using  a  number  of  such  resonators,  a  compound  tone 
may  be  analysed  into  its  constituents,  the  action  of  an  individual 
resonator  being  to  strengthen  the  intensity  of  the  tone  to  which  it 
corresponds.  Even  without  IJie  aid  of  resonators,  a  sensitive  ear  may 
detect  in  the  tone  of  a  piano  or  harmonium  some  of  its  constituent 
tones.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  ear  must  have  some  arrangement  by 
which  it  resolves  any  wave-system,  however  complex,  into  simple  pendular 
vtbraiions.  When  we  listen  to  a  sound  of  any  quality,  we  recognize 
that  it  is  of  a  certain  pitch.  This  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  one  tone  predominant  in  intensity  over  the  others,  called  the 
Jwidamenial  or  first  partial  tone.  Quality  depends  on  the  number  and 
intensity  of  other  tones,  called  partials,  or  harmmics,  or  overtones^  added 
to  it.  The  relation  of  these  to  the  first  tone  is  very  simple,  their 
vibrational  numbers  being  nmltiples  of  that  of  the  fundamental  tone,  thus : 

^^xSSr*^  ^PP®'  Pftrtlals  or  HannonicB. 


Notes,  .     .     .     .    do^      do*      aol*      do*       mi'      boP      8i|^      do*      re*       mi* 
Pajrtial  tones,     .123456789  10 

visions     (       ^^        ^        ^        **^      ^^      ^^*      231      264      297       330 

A  harmony  is  a  sound  which,  without  being  a  mmple  tone,  has  the  variationa  of 
air  pressure  strictly  periodic,  and  according  to  Fourier's  analysis  of  periodic 
variations  (harmonic  analysis),  any  periodically  varying  quantity  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  sum  of  quantities  varying  separately  according  to  the  simple  harmonic 
law,  in  periods  respectively  equal  to  the  main  period,  half  the  main  period,  a 
third  of  the  main  period,  a  fourth  of  the  main  period,  and  so  on.  Thus,  the 
variation  of  the  air  pressure  of  a  harmony  is  the  sum  of  the  variations  of  simple 
tones,  one  having  a  period  equal  to  the  period  of  the  harmony,  a  second  J,  a  third 
i,  and  so  on.  A  harmony  is  therefore  composed  of  simple  tones.  On  listening  to 
such  a  complex  tone,  or  sound,  a  tone  may  predominate  in  the  sensory  impression, 
and  the  pitch  of  the  sound  is  referred  to  the  main  period  of  this  tone,  the  other 
tones  merely  giving  a  special  character  to  the  sound.  In  musical  harmony,  how- 
ever, one  tone  does  not  thus  predominate,  and  a  sound  of  two,  three,  or  four,  or 
more  tones,  having  commensurable  periods  is  heard,  and  the  period  of  the 
harmony  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  period  of  its  constituent  tones.  The 
harmonic  number  of  a  tone  in  a  harmony  is  denoted  by  the  number  of  times  that 
the  period  of  the  harmony  contains  this  particular  tone.  Again,  the  quality  of  a 
harmony  depends  on  the  amplitudes  of  the  tones  forming  it,  the  periods  of  these 
tones,  and  the  relation  of  their  phases.  It  is  important  to  observe  the  efiect  of 
phase.  Thus,  the  instants  of  maximum  pressure  or  of  minimum  pressure  may 
coincide,  or  there  may  be  a  coincidence  of  the  maximum  pressure  of  one  tone,  with 
the  minimum  pressure  of  the  other.  If,  now,  the  tone  of  a  perfect  binary  harmony 
be  very  slightly  sharpened  or  flattened,  and  if  the  two  tones  are  sustained  so  as- 
to  secure  perfect  uniformity  as  to  pitch  and  intensity,  the  effect  is  an  imperfect 
harmony,  with  a  slow  change  of  phase  relation  through  a  cycle,  and  there  is  & 
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variation  of  the  quality  of  the  tone  recurring  periodically  on  the  imperfect  harmony. 
This  variation  is  the  beat  on  the  imperfect  harmony.     (Sir  William  Thomson.) 

The    relations    of   tones    physicallj  and    physiologically  may    be 
studied  with  the  aid  of  tuning  forks,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  414.     By 

combining  the  soundsof  aseries 
of  such  forks,  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  which  are  multiples 
of  the  first,  various  qualities  of 
tone  may  be  produced,  and 
the  effect  of  increased  inten- 
sity of  one  tone  over  the 
others  may  also  be  illustrated 
Thus,  quality  of  tone  may 
be  studied  synthetically.  As 
already  stated,  compound 
-.    .,.    rn.  ,     #  w        *  J        ~  w  <^oiics   may   be   analysed    by 

Fie.  414.— Tuning  fork  mounted  on  resonance  box,  "^  . 

for  increasing  intensity  of  tone.     The  best  tuning        means    of    reSOnatorS    applied 
forks  for  the  purpose  are  made  by  KOnlg.  11 

to    the    ear;    but  the  same 
may  be  done  optically  with  the  aid  of  apparatus  devised  by  Eonig. 


Fio.  415.— KOnig's  apparatus  for  studying  optically  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  in  organ  pdpes. 

The  principle  of  his  method  will  be  readily  understood  with  the  aid  of 
Fig.  415. 
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A  Bmall  wooden  oapsule,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  of  thin  india-mbber 
membrane,  is  screwed  over  a  circular  hole  in  the  side  of  an  organ  pipe.  By  means 
of  tabes,  ordinary  gas  is  led  into  and  from  the  capsule,  and  the  tube  leading  from 
it  is  connected  with  a  small  gas  burner.  Thus,  the  air  in  the  organ  pipe  is  separated 
from  the  gas  by  the  thin  membrane,  so  that  the  latter  responds  to  every  movement 
of  the  air,  and  consequently  affects  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  capsule.  When 
such  a  pipe  is  sounded,  the  flame  appears  unsteady  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and 
if  we  then  rotate  a  rectangular  mirror,  as  suggested  by  Wheatstone,  in  front  of 
the  flame,  a  picture  of  the  movements  of  the  air  in  the  pipes  is  seen  on  the  mirror, 
such  as  is  represented  in  Figs.  416  and  417. 


Fio.  416.— Appearance  of  the  flame  in  the  mirror  of  KOnig's  apparatus. 
1,  or^ran  pipe  not  sounding ;  2,  organ  pipe  sounding— the  teeth  repre- 
sentmg  individual  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  pipe. 

If  two  organ  pipes  of  the  same  pitch  be  employed,  the  teeth  of  the  flame 
picture  will  be  equal  in  number ;  but  by  using  pipes  giving  the  various  intervals 
of  the  scale,  the  relations  of  these  intervals  may  be  shown  optically.  Thus,  by 
combining  a  tone  with  its  octave,  the  flame  picture  shown  in  Fig.  417  will  be 
produced. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  method  of  what  he  terms  manometric  flames,  Konig  has 
devised  an  ingenious  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  418,  by  which  any  compound  tone, 
whose  fundamental  tone  is  uTj  =  256  vibrations  per  second,  may  be  analysed. 
No  apparatus  with  which  the  author  is  acquainted  shows  to  the  student  more 
clearly  the  physical  conditions  upon  which  quality  depends.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  resonators,  each  connected  with  its  special  flame,  mounted  on  a  cast-iron 
framework,  the  flames  being  reflected  by  an  elongated  rectangular  mirror. 

On  sounding  any  of  the  tuning  forks 


of  this  instrument,  at  the  same  time 
rotating  the  mirror,  a  special  flame  is 
affected,  and  appears  segmented  as 
represented  in  Fig.  416 ;  and  on 
producing  any  compound  tone,  the 
fundamental  of  which  is  UTj,  or  which 


I  f\\\\ \\x^ 


I  »\W\UV\\>\\> 


Fio.  417.— Flame  picture  of  two  organ  pipes  sound- 
ing an  octave.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  teeth 


contains  any  harmonics  of  this  series,  are  in  the  ratio  of  2 :  l.  The  erect  figures  to  the 
it  iB  »t  once  analysed  optioaUy  by  the  YJr'^r^l'^'^'!^  "•"'"^  "'^- 
segmentation  of  the  individual  flames  ; 

also,  on  singing  loudly  in  front  of  the  instrument,  the  tones  of  the  human  voice 
may  be  analysed. 
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When  a  simple  tone,  or  one  free  from  partiAla,  is  heard,  it  gives  rise  to  a  soft, 
somewhat  insipid,  sensation,  as  may  be  obtained  by  blowing  across  the  mouth  of 
an  open  bottle,  or  by  a  tuning  fork.     The  lower  partials  added  to  the  fundamental 


Fio.  418.— KOnig's  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  a  compound  tone,  the 
fundamental  of  which  is  U7>|. 


tone  give  softness  combined  with  richness ;  while,  the  higher,  especially  if  they 
are  very  high,  produce  a  brilliant  and  thrilling  efifect,  as  is  caused  by  the  brass 
instruments  of  an  orchestra. 

The  phenomenon  of  interference  may  be  illustrated  by  using  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  419.  A  sound  is  directed,  as  first  carried  out  by  Wheatstone, 
into  a  tube  which  divides  into  two  U-shaped  branches.  Each  branch,  after 
running  a  length  of.  two  or  three  metres,  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  mano- 
metric  capsules,  c  and  c',  mounted  on  a  wooden  frame,  p,  supplied  by  a  gas  tube, 
T,  and  furnished  with  stopcocks,  C  and  B.  The  capsule,  c,  is  connected  with  the 
gas  jet,  d'f  and  the  capsule,  &,  with  the  jet,  d",  while  both  capsules  are  connected 
by  a  j|_- shaped  arrangement  with  the  middle  jet,  d.    The  three  flames  are  seen  in 
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the  mirror,  M.     If,  now,  the  two  limbs  of  the  U-shaped  tabes  are  of  the  same 


Fio.  419.— Wheatetone's  experimeut  of  iuterfereuce  shown  by  manometric  fliunes. 
length,  the  images  of  the  three  flames  in  the  mirror  will  be  dentated,  but  if  one  of 


x.vx^uui^    i^^kk^^^ 


mwuuw 


Fig.  420.— Manometric  flamee  in  Wheatstone'a  experiment 
II,  complete  interference. 


I,  no  interference : 


the  U-shaped  tubes  is  lengthened,  so  that  its  length  is  half  a  wave-length  longer 
than  that  of  the  sound  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment,  com- 
plete interference  will  occur  at 
the  point  where  the  two  waves 
meet,  and  the  image  of  the 
middle  flame  will  be  continuous, 
while  the  others  will  be  den- 
tated, as  shown  in  Fig.  420. 

An  interesting  experiment 
may  also  be  performed,  in  which 
the  cat's  tympanum  is  used  as 
a  manometric  capsule.  Small 
glass  tubes  are  fixed  with  seal- 
ing wax  into  holes  trephined  in 
the  tympanic  bulla,  and  a  tube  is  also  inserted  into  the  external  meatus  (Fig.  421). 


Fio.  421.— Temporal  bone  of  cat.  a,  tube  in  external 
meatus  ;  6,  tube  for  entrance  of,  and  r,  tube  for  exit  of, 
gas.  The  tube,  c,  is  brought  into  connection  with  a  small 
gas  jet 
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A  fannel  may  be  placed  on  tube,  a,  and  on  speaking  into  the  funnel,  and  rotating 
Wheatstone's  mirror,  the  flame  picture  will  be  seen.  The  preparation  may  be 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  422. 


Fio.  422.— Experiment  with  cat's  ear.  a,  temporal  bone ;  6,  tube  carryin);  gas  from 
tympanum  to  burner,  ik\  c,  tube  carrying  gas  into  tympanum  ;  d,  tube  connected 
with  n/,  oonyeying  sound  from  resonator,  £r,  acted  on  by  tuning  fork,  m. 


Chap.    VI.— PHYSIOLOGICAL    ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    THE 
APPRECIATION    OF    QUALITY   OF   TONE. 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
fluid  in  the  labyrinth  upon  the  terminal  apparatus  connected  with  the 
auditory  nerve.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  mechanical  action, 
a  communication  of  impulses  to  delicate  hair-like  processes,  by  the 
movements  of  which  the  nervous  filaments  are  irritated.  In  each  human 
I  ear,  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about  three  thousand  small 
arches  formed  by  the  rods  of  Corti,  Each  arch  rests  on  the  basilar 
membrane  (see  Fig.  387),  and  supports  rows  of  cells,  having  minute 
hair-like  processes,  somewhat  resembling  cilia.  It  would  appear  also  that 
the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  terminate  in 
the  hair  cells,  which  are  related  to  the  basilar  membrane  (p.  668.)  At  one 
time,  it  was  supposed  by  Yon  Helmholtz  that  these  fibres  of  Corti  were 
elastic,  and  that  they  were  tuned  for  particular  tones,  so  as  to  form  a 
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regular  series,  corresponding  to  all  the  tones  audible  to  the  human  ear. 
Thus,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  fibres,  distributed  over  the  tones  of 
seven  octaves,  would  give  four  hundred  fibres  for  each  octave,  or 
nearly  thirty-three  for  a  semitone.  Von  Helmholtz  put  forward  the 
ingenious  hypothesis  that,  when  a  pendular  vibration  reaches  the  ear, 
it  excites,  by  sympathetic  vibration,  the  fibre  of  Corti  which  is 
tuned  for  its  proper  number  of  vibrations.  If,  then,  different  fibres  are 
tuned  to  tones  of  different  pitch,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a 
mechanism  which,  by  exciting  different  nerve  fibres,  will  give  rise  to 
sensations  of  pitch.  When  the  vibration  is  not  simple,  but  compound, 
in  consequence  of  the  blending  of  vibrations,  corresponding  to  various 
harmonics  or  partial  tones,  the  ear  has  the  power  of  resolving  this  com- 
pound vibration  into  its  elements.  It  can  only  do  so  by  different  fibres 
responding  to  the  different  vibrations  of  the  sound,  one  for  the  funda- 
mental tone  being  stronger,  and  giving  the  sensation  of  a  particular 
pitch  or  height  to  the  sound ;  and  the  others,  corresponding  to  the 
upper  partial  tones,  being  weaker,  and  causing  special,  though  un- 
defined, sensations,  which  are  so  blended  together  in  consciousness  as 
to  terminate  in  a  complex  sensation,  or  a  tone  of  a  certain  quality  or 
timbre.  It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  thirty-three  fibres  of  Corti 
for  a  semitone  are  not  sufiicient  to  enable  us  to  detect  all  the  gradations 
of  pitch  in  that  interval,  since,  as  has  been  stated  above,  trained 
musicians  may  distinguish  a  difference  of  y\th  of  a  semitone.  To  meet 
this  difficulty,  Yon  Helmholtz  states,  that  if  a  sound  be  produced,  the 
pitch  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  come  between  two  adjacent  fibres 
of  Corti,  both  of  these  will  be  set  into  sympathetic  vibration,  but  the 
one  which  comes  nearer  to  the  pitch  of  the  sound  will  vibrate  with 
greater  intensity  than  the  other,  and  that  consequently  the  pitch  of 
that  sound  would  be  thus  appreciated.  These  theoretical  views  of  Von 
Helmholtz  have  derived  much  support  from  experiments  by  Hensen, 
who  observed  that  minute  hairs  on  the  antennse  of  Mysis,  a  Crustacean, 
when  viewed  with  a  low  microscopic  power,  vibrated  with  certain 
tones  produced  by  a  keyed  horn.  It  was  seen  that  certain  tones  of  the 
horn  set  some  hairs  into  strong  vibration,  and  other  tones  other  hairs. 
Each  hair  responded  also  to  several  tones  of  the  horn.  Thus,  one  hair 
answered  strongly  to  d^  and  d%^  more  weakly  to  ^,  and  very  weakly 
to  G.     It  was  probably  tuned  to  some  pitch  between  d"  and  d"|. 

Histological  research  has  led  to  a  modification  of  this  hypothesis.     It 

has  been  found  that  the  rods  or  arches  of  Corti  are  stiff  structures,  not 

adapted  for  vibrating,  but  apparently  forming  a  supporting  structure  for 

the  hair  cells.    It  is  also  known  that  there  are  no  rods  of  Corti  in  the 

IL  2x 
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cochlea  of  birds,  which  apparently  are  capable  nevertheless  of  appre- 
ciating pitcL  Hensen  and  Yon  Helmholtz  have  suggested  the  view, 
that  not  only  may  the  segments  of  the  membrana  basilaris  be  stretched 
more  in  the  radial  than  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  but  different 
segments  may  be  stretched  radially  with  different  degrees  of  tension,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  series  of  tense  strings  of  gradually  inci*easing  length. 
Each  string  would  then  respond  to  a  vibration  of  a  particular  pitch,  and 
would  communicate  it  to  the  hair  cells.  The  exact  mechanism  of  the 
hair  cells  and  of  the  menibrana  reiicularis,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
damping  apparatus,  is  unknown. 

A  conception  of  the  minute  size  of  the  parts  of  this  remarkable  structure  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  measurements  : — I.  Brtadth  of  membrana  hasUaris 
(a),  at  *2  mm.  from  base  of  cochlea,  *04  mm.  ;  (6),  at  *8  mm.  from  base,  *08  mm. ; 
(c),  in  middle  of  first  spiral,  '169  mm. ;  (d),  end  of  first  spiral,  *300  mm.  ;  (e), 
middle  of  second  spiral,  '4125  mm.  ;  (/),  end  of  second  spiral,  '450  mm.  ;  {g),  at 
JiamuluSf  '495  mm.  II.  Length  of  inner  rod  (a),  at  fenestra  ovalis,  '048  mm.  ;  (6), 
at  hamtdua,  '0855  mm.  III.  Length  of  outer  rod  (a),  at  fenestra  ovalis,  "OiS  mm. ; 
(6),  at  hamtdus,  "098  mm. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  auditory  sensations  must  take  place  in  the 
auditory  centre  of  the  brain.  Each  fibre  of  the  auditory  nerve  coming 
from  the  cochlea  will  be  stimulated  by  the  vibrations  of  its  own  hair 
cells,  or  set  of  hair  cells,  and  each  filament  will  conduct  impressions  pro- 
poiM^ional  in  number  to  the  vibrations  of  these  hair  cells.  Thus,  as 
suggested  by  Rutherford,  different  cells  in  the  brain  will  receive  varying 
numbers  of  nervous  impulses,  and  thus  sensations  of  sounds  of  different 
pitch  will  be  produced.^ 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  phase  q/' 
vihration,  when  two  or  more  tones  are  sounded  together,  can  be  detected 
by  the  ear.  It  is  evident  that  phase  produces  an  alteration  in  the  form 
of  the  wave  reaching  the  ear,  or,  in  other  words,  a  variation  of  the 
pressure  on  the  drum-head.  The  question  thus  is— does  the  ear  take 
any  cognizance  of  different  wave  forms,  produced  by  the  same  pendular 
vibrations,  or  is  it  simply  affected  by  these  pendular  vibrations  without 
taking  cognizance  of  wave  form  1  Von  Helmholtz  supports  the  latter 
view,  and  endeavours  to  prove  it  experimentally  by  means  of  an  apparatus, 
usually  termed  the  vowel-tone  apparatits,  a  diagram  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  423.  By  sounding  the  forks  of  this  series  at  different  times,  and 
opening  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  resonators,  it  is  evident  that  by 
varying  the  phase,  the  form  of  the  resultant  wave  may   be  almost 

^  W.  Rutherford,  Address  to  British  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science. 
Proceedings,  1887. 
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infinitely  varied,  and  it  is  usually  stated  that  the  resultant  sensation  is 
always  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  no  difference  can  be  detected  in  the 
quality  of  the  tone.  To  this  the  objection  may  be  urged  that  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  any  given  form  of  wave  can  only  be  compared  with  one 
that  has  just  passed  away.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Thomson 
maintains,  from  a  study  of  the  beats  of  imperfect  harmonies,  that  the 
ear  does  take  cognizance  of  phase.  Thus,  with  an  even  binary 
harmony,  periods  1  : 2,  four  distinct  wave  forms  are  produced,  and  Sir 
William  Thomson  states  that  "  the  ear  distinguishes  the  quality  of  the 


■f^rie; 


Fio.  423. — Von  Helmholtx's  vowel-tone  apparatus.  a|  to  a«,  tuning  forks,  in  a  harmonic 
series,  worked  by  electro-magnets.  The  current  from  Ci  to  e^  is  interrupted  by  the  fork, 
b,  worked  by  the  electro-magnet,  f,  and  furnished  with  a  condenser,  dd,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  noise  of  the  sparks  at  hi ;  g,  end  of  fork ;  1,  wire  throwing  rraistance 
into  current  of  fork.  Each  fork  is  supplied  with  a  resonator,  1  to  8,  the  oriflces  of  which 
may  be  opened  by  cordi,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  attached  to  handles.  The  fork, 
b,  has  the  same  number  of  vibrations  as  the  first  tune  of  the  series,  a^,  and  a^  has  twice 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  a^,  and  so  on  for  the  resL 

sound  represented  by  the  sharp-topped  and  flat-hollowed  curve  from  that 
represented  by  the  flat-topped  and  sharp-hoUowed  curve.  In  the  one 
case  the  pressure  of  air  close  to  the  ear  rises  very  suddenly  to,  and  falls 
very  suddenly  from,  its  maximum,  and  (as  in  cases  of  tides  in  which  there 
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is  a  long  hanging  on  low  water)  there  is  a  comparatively  slow  variation 
of  pressure  for  a  few  ten-thousandths  of  a  second  on  each  side  of  the 
instant  of  minimum  pressure  ;  in  the  opposite  phase  relation  there  is  a 
slow  change  hefore  and  after  the  time  of  maximum  pressure^  and  a  rapid 
change  before  and  afber  the  time  of  minimum  pressure."  ^  The  ear 
apparently  discriminates  between  push  and  pull  on  the  tympanum,  and 
Sir  William  Thomson  states  that  it  distinguishes  between  various  con- 
figurations appropriate  to  the  harmonies  2:3,  3:4,  4:5,  5:6,  6:7, 
7  :  8,  1  :  3,  and  3  : 6. 


Chap.  VII.— PSYCmOAL  CHARACTERS  OF  AUDITORY  SENSATIONS. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  auditory  sensations  are  referred  to  the 
outer  world.  When  we  hear  a  sound,  we  associate  it  with  some  external 
cause,  and  it  appears  to  originate  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  come  in  a 
particular  direction.  This  feeling  of  exteriority  of  sound  seems  to  require 
transmission  through  the  membrarui  tympani.  Sounds  which  are  sent 
through  the  walls  of  the  cranium,  as  when  the  head  is  immersed  in,  and 
the  external  auditory  canals  are  filled  with,  water,  appear  to  originate 
in  the  body  itself.  It  is  probable  that  the  external  character  of  auditory 
sensations  may  be  more  the  result  of  habit  than  due  to  any  anatomical 
peculiarity  of  the  ear  itself. 

An  auditory  sensation  lasts  a  short  time  after  the  cessation  of  the 
exciting  cause,  so  that  a  number  of  separate  vibrations,  each  capable  of 
exciting  a  distinct  sensation  if  heard  alone,  may  succeed  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  fused  into  a  single  sensation.  If  we  listen  to  the 
puffs  of  a  S3rren,  or  to  vibrating  tongues  of  low  pitch,  the  single  sensation 
is  usually  produced  by  about  30  or  35  vibrations  per  second ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Yon  Helmholtz,  that  when 
we  listen  to  beats  of  considerable  intensity,  produced  by  two  adjacent 
tones  of  sufficiently  high  pitch,  the  ear  may  follow  as  many  as  132  inter- 
missions per  second. 

The  sensibility  of  the  ear  for  sounds  of  different  pitch  is  not  the  same. 
It  is  more  sensitive  for  acute  than  for  grave  sounds,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  maximum  degree  of  acuteness  is  for  sounds  produced  by  about 
3,000  vibrations  per  second,  that  is  near  fa^jf.  Sensibility  as  to  pitch 
varies  much  with  the  individual  and  with  the  training  to  which  he  has 
subjected  himself.     The  power  of  appreciating  differences  of  pitch  is 

1  Sir  William  Thomson  on  "  Beats  of  Imperfect  Harmonies."  Proc.  Royal  Soc. 
Edin.,  1877-8. 
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termed  a  correct  or  just  ear,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  improve- 
ment by  practice  (p.  681). 

Binaural  Audition. — Hearing  with  two  ears  does  not  materially 
influence  auditory  sensation,  but  probably  the  two  organs  are  fitted  for 
aiding  us  in  determining  the  locality  from  which  a  sound  originates. 
It  is  asserted  by  Fechner  that  one  ear  perceives  the  same  tone  at  a 
slightly  higher  pitch  than  the  other,  but  this  was  probably  due  to  a 
pathological  condition.  If  two  tones,  excited  by  two  tuning  forks  of 
equal  pitch,  are  produced,  one  near  each  ear,  there  is  a  uniform  single 
sensation ;  if  one  of  the  tuning  forks  is  then  made  to  revolve  round  its 
axis  in  such  a  way  that  its  tone  increases  and  diminishes  in  intensity, 
neither  fork  is  heard  continuously,  but  both  sound  alternately,  the  fixed 
one  being  audible  only  when  the  revolving  one  is  not  It  is  difiicult  to 
decide  whether  excitations  of  corresponding  elements  in  the  two  ears  can 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  the  sensations 
may  be  distinguished,  if  one  of  the  generating  tones  differs  from  the  other 
in  intensity  or  quality,  although  it  may  be  the  same  in  pitch.  Beats, 
due  to  interference,  may  be  produced  in  the  head  by  acting  on  the  two 
ears  directly  by  two  tones  of  nearly  the  same  pitch.  This  experiment  is 
striking  when  the  sounds  of  two  forks,  slightly  different  in  pitch,  are 
conveyed  to  two  telephones,  one  placed  opposite  each  ear. 

Musical  Sensations. — Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  action 
of  a  single  sound,  but  it  is  possible  also  to  have  simultaneous  sensations,  as 
in  musical  harmony  and  composition.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  limit  beyond  which  distinct  auditory  sensations  may  be 
perceived.  When  we  listen  to  an  orchestra,  there  is  a  multiplicity  of 
sensations,  and  a  total  effect,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  single  out 
and  attentively  notice  the  tones  of  one  or  two  special  instruments.  Thus, 
the  pleasure  of  music  may  arise  partly  from  listening  to  simultaneous, 
and  partly  from  the  effect  of  contrast  or  suggestion  in  passing  through 
successive,  auditory  sensations. 

The  principles  of  harmony  belong  to  the  department  of  music,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  these,  from  the  physiological 
point  of  view.  If  two  musical  tones  reach  the  ear  at  the  same  moment, 
an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensation  is  experienced,  which  may  be 
termed  a  concord  or  a  discoi'd.  It  may  be  shown  by  the  syren  that 
consonance  and  dissonance  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  the  two  tones.  The  octave  (1  :  2),  the  twelfth  (1  :  3),  and 
double  octave  (1  :  4),  are  absolute  consonant  sounds ;  the  fifth  (2  :  3), 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  consonant ;  then  follow  in  the  direction  of  dis- 
sonance, the  fourth   (3  :  4),  major  sixth  (3  :  5),  major  third  (4  :  5), 
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minor  sixth  (5  :  8),  and  minor  third  (5  :  6).  Von  Hehnholtz  ha8 
attempted  to  account  for  this  effect,  more  especially  as  regards  com- 
pound tones,  by  the  influence  of  heats. 

Beats  are  observed  when  two  tones  of  nearly  the  same  pitch  are  pro- 
duced together,  and  the  number  of  beats  per  second  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of  the  two  tones.  They  give  rise 
to  a  disagreeable  intermittent  sensation,  comparable  to  what  is 
experienced  in  watching  a  flickering  light,  an  effect  probably  due  to 
intennittent  stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Beats  may  be  so  rapid 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  individually,  but  their  existence  gives  a 
certain  roughness  to  the  tone.  According  to  Yon  Helmholtz,  the 
maximum  roughness  is  attained  by  33  beats  per  second.  Above  132 
per  second,  they  are  inaudible.  When  two  notes  are  sounded,  say  on  a 
piano,  not  only  may  the  first,  fundamental,  or  prime  tones  beat,  but 
partial  tones  of  each  primary  may  beat  also.  Thus  there  may  be  a  cer- 
tain roughness  of  tone.  If  the  partial  tones  of  the  prime  tones  coincide^ 
there  will  be  no  beats  :  but  if  they  do  not  coincide,  the  beats  produced 
will  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  sensational  effect  of  the  interval. 
Thus,  in  the  octave  and  twelfth,  all  the  partial  tones  of  the  acute  sound 
coincide  with  the  partial  tones  of  the  grave  sound;  in  the  fourth, 
major  sixth,  and  major  third,  only  two  pairs  of  partial  tones  coincide  ; 
while  in  the  minor  sixth,  minor  third,  and  minor  seventh,  only  one 
pair  coincides.  This  explanation  of  Yon  Helmholtz  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  roughness  of  intervals  sounded  by  vibrating  reeds,  as  in  a 
harmonium,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  obvious  difficulty,  that  sensations 
of  dissonance  and  consonance  are  experienced  even  when  tones  are 
sounded  which  are  destitute  of  harmonics. 


Chap.  Vni.— THE  SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS. 

'  Although  these  structures  form  a  part  of  the  labyrinth,  physiologists 
have  always  had  a  difficulty  in  associating  them  with  the  function  of 
hearing.  The  oldest  theory  connected  them  with  the  perception  of  the 
direcHan  of  sound,  and  it  rested  on  the  observation  that  the  three  canals 
>  lie  in  planes  representing  the  three  dimensions  of  space.  The  planes  of  the 
three  canals  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  they  are  named 
from  their  position,  the  horizontal,  the  superior,  and  the  posterior.  The 
plane  of  the  horizontal  canal  is  almost  horizontal  in  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion of  the  head  in  all  animals,  and  it  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
mesial  plane.     The  planes  of  the  other  two  make  nearly  equal  angles 
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with  the  mesial  plane.  The  view  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
appreciation  of  the  direction  of  sound  must  he  ahandoned,  hecause,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  can  only  know  the  direction  of  a  sound  by  making  two 
or  more  simultaneous  or  successive  observations.  If  the  sound  is  heard 
louder  in  the  right  ear  than  in  the  left,  we  turn  the  head  to  the  right, 
and  by  repeated  observations  judge  of  the  direction,  and  if  the  sound  be 
produced  at  any  point  equidistant  from  both  ears,  we  cannot  tell 
its  position  unless  we  see  what  produces  it. 

In  1828,  Flourens  observed  that  division  of  a  membranous  canal 
caused  rotatory  movements  of  the  animal  round  an  axis  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  divided  canal,  that  is  to  say  the  body  of  the  animal 
always  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  cut  canal.  As  injury  to  the  canal 
produces  phenomena  somewhat  similar  to  those  following  injury  of  the 
cerebellum,  Flourens  suggested  that  the  canals  might  be  concerned  in  the 
co-ordination  of  movement.  Goltz  was  the  first,  in  1870,  to  advance  a 
theory  explaining  how  they  might  thus  act.  In  different  positions  of 
the  head,  he  said,  the  endolymph  would  press  upon  the  part  of  the 
canal  at  the  lowest  point,  and  by  stimulating  the  nerves  of  each  region, 
localised  pressure  would  give  rise  to  special  sensations  corresponding  to 
the  positions  of  the  head.  Any  disturbance  by  which  this  mechanism 
was  injured  would  interfere  with  the  sense  of  equilibrium  on  which  the 
movements  of  the  body  depend. 

Two  years  later,  in  1872,  Cyon  re-investigated  the  subject  and  formu- 
lated the  following  theory  :  The  semicircular  canals  give  us  a  series  of 
unconscious  sensations  as  to  the  position  of  our  heads  in  space ;  the 
loss  of  equilibrium  and  the  other  disturbances  of  locomotion  caused 
by  the  section  of  the  canals  are  solely  due  to  the  disorder  of  these 
sensations. 

The  next  step  was  taken  almost  simultaneously,  in  1875,  by  Mach,^ 
Breuer,  and  Crum  Brown.  The  theories  advanced  by  these  observers 
differ  only  in  certain  details,  and  they  may  be  held  to  constitute  a 
dynamical  theory  as  opposed  to  the  statical  one  of  Goltz.  Suppose  the 
three  canals  to  be  full  of  fluid,  a  rotation  of  the  head  in  one  direction 
will  cause  currents  of  fluid  in  the  canals  in  the  opposite  direction,  ana 
the  amount  of  flow  in  each  canal  will  depend  on  the  plane  in  which  the 
head  is  turned  and  on  the  rate  of  the  rotation.  As  the  auditory  hairs  in 
the  crista  acustica  are  at  the  ampullce,  we  can  conceive  that  they  will  be 
affected  by  the  currents  of  the  fluid  and  produce  a  sensation  of  rotation 
of  the  head  in  the  plane  of  the  canal  in  which  the  flow  takes  place,  and 

^Mach.  Grundlinien  der  Lehre  von  den  Bewegnngsempfindungen.  Leipeig, 
1875. 
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in  a  direction  opposite  to  it  K  the  rotation  of  the  head  continue,  the 
dow  of  the  endolymph  backwards  will  be  arrested  by  friction,  and  if  the 
head  then  suddenly  stop,  the  endolymph  will  continue  to  flow  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  head  was  previously  rotated,  and  a  sensation  will 
be  felt  of  a  rotation  of  the  head  and  body  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  first  rotation.     Grum  Brown  sums  up  the  matter  thus  : — 

"  We  have  two  ways  in  whioh  a  relative  motion  can  occur  between  the  endo- 
lymph and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  containing  it : — (1)  when  the  head  begins  to 
move,  here  the  walls  leave  the  fluid  behind ;  (2)  when  the  head  stops,  here  the 
fluid  flows  on.  In  both  cases  the  sensation  of  rotation  is  felt.  In  the  first,  thiB 
sensation  corresponds  to  a  real  rotation,  in  the  second  it  does  not,  but  in  both  it 
corresponds  to  a  real  acceleration  (positive  or  negative)  of  rotation,  using  the  word 
acceleration  in  its  technical  kinematical  sense."  ^ 

Mach  attributes  the  effects  to  variations  of  pressure  in  the  canals 
rather  than  to  an  actual  flow  of  fluid,  as  held  by  Breuer,  and  Crum 
Brown  differs  from  both  in  two  important  points :  (1)  in  attributing 
movement  or  variations  of  pressure  not  merely  to  the  endolymph,  but 
also  to  the  walls  of  the  membranous  canals  and  to  the  surrounding  peri- 
lymph ;  and  (2)  in  regarding  the  two  labyrinths  as  one  organ,  all  the 
six  canals  being  required  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the  rotatoiy 
motion  of  the  head.  Crum  Brown  has  shown  by  numerous  measure- 
ments that  the  six  canals  are  sensibly  parallel,  two  and  two.  The  two 
horizontal  canals  are  on  the  same  plane,  while  the  superior  canal  on  one 
side  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  posterior  canal  of  the  other. 

"  Further,  in  each  of  these  three  pairs  (right  and  left  horizontal,  right  superior 
and  left  posterior,  right  posterior  and  left  superior),  the  two  canals  are  so  placed 
that  when  rotation  takes  place  about  the  axis  to  which  they  are  perpendicular, 
one  of  the  two  canals  moves  with  its  ampulla  preceding  the  canal,  so  that  the  flow, 
or  tendency  to  flow  [or  pressure]  is  from  ampulla  to  canal,  while  in  the  other  the 
I  ampulla  follows  the  canal  and  the  flow  or  tendency  to  flow  [or  pressure]  is  from 
canal  to  ampulla.  If,  then,  we  suppose  that  flow  from  ampulla  to  canal — or, 
adopting  Mach's  view,  inert  cute  of  pressure  in  the  ampulla — alone  stimulates  the 
hair  cells,  while  no  effect  is  produced  by  flow  in  the  opposite  direction — or  by 
diminution  of  pressure  in  the  ampulla — we  have  in  the  six  cauals  a  mechanical 
system  capable  of  giving  us  an  accurate  notion  of  the  axis  about  which  rotation  of 
the  head  takes  place,  and  of  the  sense  of  rotation."  ^ 

I  have  been  favoured  by  Crum  Brown  with  the  following  description 
of  his  method  of  making  the  requisite  measurements,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  from  photographs  taken  for  this  work  : — 

^  A.  Crum  Brown,  "Cyon's  Researches  on  the  Ear."    Nature^  1878. 
Crum  Brown,  op,  cii.  p.  635. 
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1.  Preparation  of  the  Sknll.— Having  first  marked  out,  with  pencil,  the  part  of 
the  temporal  bone  to  be  removed,  two  saw-dranghta  were  carried  across  the  pencil 
line,  cutting  abont  half  through  the  thickness  of  the  skull.  Two  steel  plates  were 
then  cut  so  that  their  edges  fitted  exactly  the  bottom  of  the  saw -draughts,  and  the 
position  of  each  steel  plate  was  marked  as  accurately  as  possible.  The  steel  plates 
were  then  removed,  and  the  portion  of  bone  marked  out  by  the  pencil  line  was 
sawn  out.  The  steel  plates  were  then  fitted  to  the  portion  of  bone  so  removed,  and 
firmly  fixed  by  wires.  I  could  thus  quite  accurately  replace  the  removed  piece  of 
bone,  by  putting  the  ends  of  the  steel  plates  into  the  parts  of  the  saw-draughts 
remaining  on  the  part  of  the  skull  outside  the  pencil  line.  The  removed  piece  of 
bone,  containing  the  internal  ear,  was  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  fusible  metal, 
and  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  exhausting,  air  came  out  of  all 
the  cavities  in  the  bone,  and  on  air  being  again  admitted  to  the  receiver,  fusible 


Skull  Bhowing  the  gap  left  when  the  bone  containing  the  internal  ear  had  been 
*  ■    for  


Fio.  424. 

removed  and  the  saw-draughts  for  the  steel  plates. 


metal  was,  by  atmospheric  pressure,  forced  into  these  cavities.  This  operation  was 
repeated,  with  the  bone  in  different  positions,  until  all  the  air  was  hunted  out  of 
the  cavities  and  these  filled  with  fusible  metaL  I  now  arranged  clamps  by  means  of 
which  the  piece  of  bone  removed  could  be  firmly  retained  in  its  original  position  when 
replaced.  The  external  part  of  the  removed  piece  of  bone  and  the  steel  plates 
were  now  thickly  coated  with  paraffin,  and  the  part  of  the  bone  left  unprotected 
was  dissolved  away  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  What  now  remained 
consisted  of  the  steel  plates,  the  external  part  of  the  bone,  and  casts,  in  fusible 
metal,  of  the  cavities  in  the  i>art  of  bone  dissolved  away.  By  means  of  a  hot  wire 
I  removed  the  casts  of  the  internal  meatus  and  of  the  aqueducts  and  small  tunnels 
•originally  filled  by  nerves  and  vessels ;  the  cast  of  the  cochlea  ought  strictly  to 
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have  been  removed  also,  but  it  was  so  beautiful,  and  interfered  so  little  with  my 
measnrement, .  that  I  allowed  it  to  remain.  I  next  soldered  a  cylindrical  brass  pin 
to  the  mastoid  portion  near  the  position  of  the  external  meatus  (Fig.  426). 

I  shall  now  describe  the  apparatus  used  for  the  measurements.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  large  goniometer,  with  a  horizontal  divided  circle,  two  slide-rests  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  and  a  jointed  rod  ending  in  a  socket  into  which  the  pin 
already  mentioned  as  soldered  to  the  detached  piece  of  the  skull  can  be  fitted  and 
held  securely  in  one  position  by  a  wire  passed  through  a  hole  drilled  through 
a  socket  and  pin  (Fig.  425). 


Fio.  425.— Apparatus  used  for  making  measurements. 

To  make  a  measurement,  the  detached  piece  of  bone  is  fixed  by  its  pin  to  the 
end  of  the  jointed  rod,  and,  then  by  moving  the  joints  and  slide-rests,  brought 
into  such  a  position  that,  Ist,  the  plane  of  one  of  the  canals  is  as  nearly  as  possible- 
horizontal,  and  2nd,  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  instrument  passes  as  nearly  as 
possible  through  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  said  canal.  This  is  at  first  attained 
roughly  by  eye  alone,  and  then  more  exactly  by  looking  from  some  distance 
through  a  telescope  while  the  apparatus  is  slowly  turned  round  by  an  assistant. 
This  position  is  shown  for  the  horizontal  canal  in  Fig.  427,  H.  All  the 
joints  being  now  screwed  tight,  the  skull  is  fitted  to  its  place  on  the  detached 
piece  of  bone  and  clamped  firmly  ;  as  shown  in  Fig.  427.  A  glass  plate  i» 
now  fastened  with  sealing  wax  to  what  is  now  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  and,. 
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while  it  LB  warm,  mide  as  horizontal  as  possible  by  the  help  of  a  spirit-level.  This 
glass  plate  is  now  sensibly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  canal  in  question— in  this  case 
the  left  horizontal  The  same  thing  is  then  done  for  the  other  canals.  Lastly, 
the  skall,  fixed  on  the  apparatus,  is  placed  so  that  its  mesial  plane  is  horizontal ; 
this  is  ascertained  to  be  the  case  by  turning  round  the  apparatus  and  looking 
through  the  telescope,  when  mesial  objects  are  seen  to  pass  the  cross  wires  of 
the  telescope.  A  glass  plate  is  then  fixed  horizontally,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the 
mesial  plane.  The  angles  between  these  glass  plates,  and  therefore  the  angles 
between  the  planes  to  which  these  glass  plates  are  respectively  parallel,  can  now 
be  measured,  either  by  using  the  apparatus  as  a  reflecting  goniometer,  or  by  means 
of  a  carpenter's  square. 


J 
Fio.  426.— Portion  of  appMratus  holding  bone  and  cast  of  internal  ear  in  position. 

The  result  of  Crum  Brown's  measurements  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows : — (1)  The  horizontal  canal  has  its  plane  sensibly  at  right 
angles  to  the  mesial  plane,  and  therefore  the  two,  right  and  left, 
horizontal  canals  are  sensibly  in  the  same  plane.  (2)  The  planes  of  the 
superior  and  posterior  canals  of  the  same  side  make  nearly  the  same 
angle  with  the  mesial  plane,  but  the  right  superior  and  the  left  posterior 
canals  are  not  quite  parallel — the  posterior  making  with  the  mesial 
plane  a  somewhat  greater  angle  than  the  superior — as  much  as  8"*  more 
in  one  instance.  Thus  the  'ilft^  superior  canal  is  nearly  parallel  to  the 
ri^t  posterior  and  in  each  pair  of  approximately  parallel  canals  the 
ampulla  of  one  canal  is  at  the  one  end  and  that  of  the  other,  at  the  other 
end. 

In  1877,  Cyon  again  re-investigated  the  whole  question,  criticised 
adversely  the  Breuer-Mach-Grum-Brown  theory,  and  re-stated  with  some 
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modifications  the  theory  first  advanced  by  him  in  1872.^  Certain  of  his 
experiments  are  irreconcilable  with  the  dynamic  theory.  Thus  he 
modified  the  pressure  in  the  canals,  reducing  it  by  allowing  the  peri- 


lymph to  escape,  and  by  evacuating  the  endolymph,  and  increasing  it 
by  introducing  small  rods  of  dry  laminaria  into  the  canals  which 
swelled  by  imbibing  moisture.  These  variations  in  pressure  produced 
no  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  as  seen  in  Flouren's  experiments.     He 

^£li4  de  Cyon,    Recherches  exp^rimentales   sur   les  Fonctions   des    Cumox 
semi-circulaires  et  sar  leur  Rdle  dans  la  Formation  de  la  Notio    de  I'Espaoe. 
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also  divided  the  auditory  nerve  in  rabbits,  and  states  that  when  the 
animak  were  subjected  to  rotation,  symptoms  of  vertigo  came  on  as  in 
normal  rabbits.  If  this  last  experiment  is  correct,  the  inference  is  fatal 
to  the  Breuer-Mach-Crum-Brown  theory,  and  it  merits  repetition. 
Finally,  Cyon  states  his  own  theory  as  follows : — The  semicircular 
canals  are  the  peripheric  organs  of  the  sense  of  space ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
sensations  caused  by  excitation  of  the  nervous  terminations  in  the  am- 
pullffi  form  our  notions  of  the  three  dimensions  of  space.  The  sensations 
of  each  canal  correspond  to  one  of  these  dimensions.  By  these  sensa- 
tions we  form  in  the  brain  an  ideal  space  to  which  we  refer  all  those 
perceptions  of  our  other  senses  which  concern  the  positions  of  objects, 
and  we  turn  the  body  towards  these  objects.  The  weakness  of  Cyon's 
theory  is  that  it  offers  no  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  canals. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  briefly  refer  to  two  interesting  experi- 
ments, carefully  described  by  Purkinje.  1.  Stand  up  and  rotate  round  a  vertical 
axis  for  some  minutes,  and  then  stop.  Surrounding  objects  appear  still  to  move 
round  and  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  vertigo.  The  direction  of  the  apparent 
motion  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  preceding  real  motion,  and  is  always 
opposite  to  it,  and  the  axis  about  which  the  apparent  motion  takes  place  is  always 
that  line  in  the  head  which  was  the  axis  of  the  preceding  real  rotation.  Bend  the 
head  forwards,  rotate,  and  then  stop.  In  this  case  the  apparent  motion  is  round 
a  vertical  axis.  Bend  the  head  forwards,  rotate,  stop,  and  then  raise  the  head  so  as 
to  look  forward,  and  the  apparent  motion  will  take  place  round  a  horizontal  axis, 
the  horizontal  axis  having  been  vertical  when  the  real  rotation  occurred,  and  the 
floor  will  seem  to  rise  on  one  side  and  to  fall  on  the  other.  Purkinje  attributed 
these  phenomena  to  rotational  movements  of  the  brain. 

2.  During  real  rotation  round  a  vertical  axis,  at  first  the  eyes  move  by  a  series  of 
jerks,  that  is  to  say,  they  remain  fixed  for  an  instant,  then  follow  the  head,  again 
they  remain  fixed,  again  move  with  a  jerk  and  so  on.  After  a  little  time,  however, 
if  the  rotation  is  continued,  the  eye  does  not  continue  fixed  for  even  an  instant, 
bat  moves  more  slowly  than  the  head,  then  quickly  makes  up  to  it  in  speed,  then 
falls  behind.  At  last  both  head  and  eye  move  together.  If,  then,  the  rota- 
tion stops,  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  renewed,  &nd  gradually  become  less 
and  less  untU  they  cease.  The  oscillatory  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  the 
effects  of  the  visual  vertigo.  When  the  real  rotation  ceases,  the  person  has  still  a 
sensation  that  his  head  is  turning  round,  but  he  feels  also  that  his  body  is  at  rest 
relatively  to  his  head  ;  he  sees  that  objects  are  at  rest  relatively  to  his  head,  and 
he  concludes  that  as  his  head  is  turning  round,  his  body,  and  external  objects  must 
be  rotating  also,  and  his  eyes  oscillate  exactly  as  they  would  do  if  these  movements 
were  real.  That  these  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs  may  be  related  to  irritations  of 
the  semicircular  canals  is  rendered  probable  by  the  observation  of  Cyon  that 
irritation  of  the  canals  excites  oscillatory  spasms  from  20  to  150  per  minute  of  the 
ocular  muscles.  The  eyeballs  oscillate  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  irritated  canal.  Oscillatory  movements  of  the  eyeballs  of  a  similar  kind  may 
be  observed  in  rapid  railway  travelling  when  the  person  looks  at  near  objects,  and 
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probably  they  form  no  inoonsiderable  part  of  the  cause  of  fatigue  in  such  circam- 
stanoes. 


F. — The  Musculab  Sense. 

By  the  muscular  sense  is  understood  the  sensation  of  pressure,  or  of 
resistance  to  pressure,  produced  by  movements  of  muscles.  This  sen- 
sation may  be  either  the  perception  of  a  voluntary  effort  being  put 
forth  to  perform  a  certain  movement,  or  it  may  be  a  feeling  referred  to 
various  groups  of  muscles  which  are  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  movement. 
By  means  of  it,  we  may  gain  information  regarding  the  following 
points :  (1)  the  effiergy  of  contraction  j  (2)  the  extent  of  contraction,  by 
which  we  judge  of  precision  of  movement ;  (3)  the  rapidity  of  contrac- 
tion ;  (4)  the  duration  of  contraction ;  (5)  the  position  of  the  members 
and  of  the  body.  The  sense  of  direction  of  movement  is  complex,  being 
made  up  of  notions  Punished  by  tactile,  visual,  and  muscular  sensations. 
By  the  muscular  sense,  also,  we  have  a  feeling  of  stability  or  equilibrium, 
a  sensation  which  plays  an  important  part  in  all  movements.  A  feeling 
of  muscular  resistance  aids  us  in  the  movements  of  locomotion,  and  in 
those  adjustments  of  muscular  effort  which  have  to  be  made  in  delicate 
manipulations.  We  are  aided  by  what  may  be  termed  a  ^^  guiding  sen- 
sation.'' This  may  be  derived  from  visual  impressions  or  from  muscular 
sensations,  or  from  both  combined.  When  the  muscular  sense  is  para- 
lysed, as  in  locomotor  aiaaicL,  the  patient  guides  his  movements  by  looking 
at  his  feet,  and  when  his  attention  is  diverted,  by  causing  him  to  look 
at  something  else,  his  gait  becomes  unsteady,  or  he  may  totter  and 
fsXL  (see  p.  500). 

The  sensory  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  carry  impressions  to 
the  nerve  centres,  and  excite  sensations  of  muscular  resistance.  By  the 
muscular  sense,  Weber  was  able  to  distinguish  weights — having  the 
ratio  of  39  :  40,  while  the  sense  of  pressure  on  the  skin  enabled  him  to 
discriminate  those  having  a  ratio  of  29 :  30.  To  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  muscular  sense,  three  theories  have  been  advanced : 
(1)  that  we  judge  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  by  the  amount  of  effort 
necessary  to  cause  a  certain  amount  of  contraction,  that  is,  we  perceive 
the  intention  or  volition  and  not  the  phenomena  following  these ;  (2) 
that  what  we  term  muscular  sensations  are  due  to  the  excitation  of 
nerves  in  the  skin  or  membranes,  serous  or  mucous,  covering  the 
muscles ;  and  (3)  that  there  are  special  sensory  nerves  distributed  to 
the  muscles  which  convey  impressions  directly  to  the  nerve  centres. 
The  latter  view  is  the  one  most  generally  adopted. 
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6.->Slsep,  Dbbams,  Somnambulism,  Era 

Like  other  organs,  the  brain  manifests  periodicity  of  function,  so  that 
we  have  the  two  states  of  wakefulness  and  sleep.  The  desire  for  sleep 
comes  on  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  and  is  accompanied  by  many 
sensations  which  scarcely  even  require  enumeration :  the  heaviness  of 
the  eyes — in  other  words,  the  muscular  sensations  referable  to  the 
levator  palpebra  svperioris  ;  the  sensations  referred  to  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  which  precede  a  yawn ;  the  heaviness  of  the  head  and  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  apparently  enfeebled  effect  of  sensory  impressions. 
Then  ensues  a  more  or  less  unconscious  state,  which  affects  to  a  certain 
degree  all  the  other  functions.  Thus,  the  pulse  is  slower,  the  respiratory 
movements  fewer  in  number  and  more  profound,  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  eliminated  is  diminished,  and  digestion  goes  on  more  slowly. 
This  state  continues  for  several  hours,  or  perhaps  only  for  a  few 
minutes;  but,  whether  of  long  or  short  duration,  the  period  of  its  access 
and  the  period  of  its  disappearance  have  the  same  psychological  char- 
acters, namely,  lessened  acuteness  to  sensory  perception,  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  a  loss  of  mental  control 

The  physiological  cause  of  sleep  cannot  at  present  be  stated.  So  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  observations  made  during  sleep  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain  and  on  the  retinal  expansion,  there  appears  to  be  a  state  of 
cerebral  anaemia,  that  is,  less  blood  is  found  in  the  vessels.  No  hypo- 
thesis at  present  advanced  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  sleep. 

Dreams  are  indications  of  partial  cerebral  activity.  During  profound 
sleep  there  are  no  dreams ;  they  occur  when  slumber  is  light,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  more  apt  to  happen  during  the  time  when  the  person 
passes  from  profound  sleep  to  wakefulness.  In  dreaming,  the  ideas  are 
under  no  control;  old  sensations  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  confusion  and 
unconnected ;  notions  of  time  and  space  are  vague  or  entirely  absent ; 
in  our  supposed  actions,  we  are  guided  by  transient  impulses,  without 
definite  moral  notions,  so  that  when  we  awake  there  is  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  it  was  all  a  dream.  If  we  watch  a  dreamer,  he  may  be  seen 
to  move  his  lips  or  even  to  utter  sounds,  or  to  toss  his  arms  to  and  fro 
— actions  indicating  the  influence  of  his  partially  active  cerebral  centres. 
Here  is  the  transitional  step  from  dreaming  to  somnambiUism.  In  some 
persons,  the  ideas  of  the  dream  become  so  intense  and  definite  as  to 
result  in  movements  of  locomotion.  The  walking  dreamer  may  then 
perform  very  definite  movements :  he  may  be  regarded  as  acting  his 
dream.     In  such  circumstances,  he  may  be  influenced  by  suggestions 
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from  without.  By  a  word  whispered  into  his  ear  in  the  tones  of  a  well- 
known  voice,  if  the  suggestion  coincide  with  the  train  of  ideas  in  the 
dream,  the  dreamer  may  be  led  to  another  line  of  conduct. 

During  sleep  which  is  not  profound,  the  current  of  the  dream  may  be 
affected  by  many  kinds  of  bodily  states.  Those  coming  from  the 
digestive  organs  may  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  intense  oppression, 
referred  to  the  chest,  and  usually  associated  with  dreaming  of  a  horrible 
character — a  state  known  as  nightmare,^ 

^  See  articles  "  Sleep  and  Magnetism  (Animal),"  by  the  Author,  in  the  Sncy- 
dopoedia  BrUannica^  9th  ed. 
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SECTION  XIII. 


VOICE. 


The  voice  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords,  two  liga- 
ments or  bands  of  fibrous  elastic  tissue  situated  in  the  larynx.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  speech,  which  is  the  production  of  sounds  intended 
to  express  ideas.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  have  voice,  but  none  has 
the  power  of  speech  in  the  sense  in  which  man  possesses  that  &culty. 
There  may  be  speech  without  voice,  as  in  whispering,  while  in  singing 
a  scale  of  musical  tones  we  have  voice  without  speech. 

The  organ  of  voice,  the  larynx,  is  situated  in  man  in  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  well-known  prominence  in  the 
middle  line.  It  opens  below  into  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  and  above 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  consists  of  a  framework  of  carti- 
lages, connected  by  elastic  membranes  or  ligaments,  two  of  which  con- 
stitute the  true  vocal  cords.  These  cartilages  are  movable  on  each 
other  by  the  aetion  of  various  muscles,  which  thus  regulate  the  position 


Fia.  428.— To  the  right,  a  simple  artificial  larynx  la  shown,  consisting  of  two 
pieces  of  india-rubber  tied  flrmlv  round  the  end  of  a  tube.  On  stretching 
the  upper  orifice  with  the  hand  and  blowing  through  the  tube,  sounds  of 
various  jpitdi  may  be  produced.  A  more  complicated  apparatus  devised 
by  MttUer,  is  shown  to  the  left  c,  a  ring  of  metal,  representing  the 
cricoid  cartilage ;  ^  a  movable  piece  of  bra«s.  representing  the  thyroid. 
'Hie  cords,  or  margins  of  the  india-rubber  memorane  may  be  rendered 
more  or  less  tense  by  weights. 

and  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  trachea  conveys  the  blast  of 
air  fix)m  the  lungs  during  expiration,  and  the  whole  apparatus  may  be 
compared  to  an  acoustical  contrivance  in  which  the  lungs  represent  the 
wind  chest  and  the  trachea  the  tube  piassing  from  the  wind  chest  to  the 
sounding  body  contained  in  the  larynx.  Suppose  two  tight  bands  of 
n.  2  Y 
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any  elastic  membrane,  such  as  thin  sheet  india-rubber,  stretched  over 
the  end  of  a  wide  glass  tube,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  chink  between  the 
free  borders  of  the  membrane,  and  that  a  powerful  blast  of  air  is  driven 
through  the  tube  by  a  bellows.  The  pressure  would  so  distend  the 
margins  of  the  membrane  as  to  open  the  aperture  and  allow  the  air  to 
escape ;  this  would  cause  a  fall  of  pressure  and  the  edges  of  the  mem- 
brane would  spring  back  by  their  elasticity  to  their  former  position ; 
again  the  pressure  would  increase,  and  again  the  edges  of  the  membrane 
would  be  distended ;  and  these  actions  would  be  so  quickly  repeated  as 
to  cause  the  edges  of  the  membrane  to  vibrate  with  sufficient  rapidity 


Fig.  429.  —  GartUages  and 
ligaments  of  the  larvnx  seen 
from  the  front ;  half  natural 
sise.  1,  epiglottis ;  2,  hyoid 
bone;  8,  small  oomu  of 
hroid  bone;  6,  small  nod> 
ules  of  cartilage  (cartilago 
triticea);  7,  lateral  thyro- 
hyoid ligament;  8,  left 
lamina  or  wing  of  thyroid 
cartilage;  9,  cricoid  cartil- 
age ;  10,  lower  comu  of  thy- 
roid  cartilage;  11,  part  of 
cricoid  united  to  the  thyroid 
by  the  middle  crico-thyroid 
ligament ;  12,  second  ring  of 
trachea.    (Krause.) 


Fio.  430.— Cartilages  and  lig- 
aments of  larynx  seen  from 
behind;  half  natural  siae. 
1,  epiglottis ;  £,  lesser  comu 
of  nyoid  bone ;  8,  greater 
oomu  of  hyoid ;  4,  lateral 
thyro-hyoid  li^punent ;  6, 
cartilago  triticea ;  6,  yxppat 
comu  of  thyroid;  7,  thyro- 
epiglottic ligament;  8,  car- 
tilagos  of  Santorini ;  9,  ary- 
tenoid cartilages ;  10,  right 
lamina  of  thyroid;  11,  ex- 
ternal process  of  arytenoid 
cartilage ;  12,  inferior  oomu 
of  thjrroid ;  18,  first  ring  of 
trachea ;  14.  posterior  mem- 
branous wail  of  trachea ;  16, 
lamina  of  criooid  cartilage. 
(Krause.) 


to  produce  a  musical  tone,  the  pitch  of  which  would  depend  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  executed  in  a  second  of  time.  The  condensation 
and  rarefaction  of  the  air  thus  produced  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  tone, 
as  Von  Helmholtz  has  pointed  out,  and  in  this  way  the  larynx  resembles 
the  syren  in  its  mode  of  producing  tone.  It  is  evident  also  that  the 
intensity  or  loudness  of  the  tone  would  be  determined  by  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibrations  of  the  margins  of  the  membrane,  and  that  its 
pitch  would  be  affected  by  any  arrangements  causing  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  tension  of  the  margins  of  the  membrane.     The  pitch 
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might  also  be  raisod  by  the  strength  of  the  current  of  air,  because  the 
greater  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  would  increase  the  mean  tension  of 
the  elastic  membrane.  With  tones  of  medium  pitch,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  trachea  is  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  160  mm* ; 
with  high  pitch  920  mm. ;  and  with  tones  of  very  high  pitch  945  mm. ; 
whilst  in  whispering  it  may  fisdl  as  low  as  that  represented  by 
30  mm.  of  water.  Such  is  a  general  conception  of  the  mechanism 
of  voice. 

The  cartilages  forming  the  framework  of  the  larynx  are  shown  in 
Figs.  429  and  430. 

The  cartilages  are  connected  by  ligaments,  some  of  which  are  seen  in 
Figs.  429  and  430,  whilst  the  remainder  are  represented  in  Fig.  431. 
The  ligaments  specially  concerned  in  the 
production  of  voice  are  the  inferior  thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments,  or  true  vocal  cords. 
These  are  composed  of  fine  elastic  fibres 
attached  behind  to  the  anterior  projection  of 
the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  ^processus 
vocalis  (3  in  Fig.  431),  and  in  fix)nt  to  the 
middle  of  the  angle  between  the  wings  or 
laminse  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  They  are 
practically  continuous  with  the  lateral  crico- 
thyroid ligaments  (6  in  Fig.  431). 

The  cavity  of  the  larynx  is  divided  into 
an  upper  and  lower  portion  by  the  narrow 
aperture  of  the  glottis  between  the  true 
vocal  cords,  called  the  rima  gloitidis.  Immed- 
iately above  the  true  vocal  cords,  between 
these  and  the  false  vocal  cords,  there  is  a 
recess  or  pouch  termed  the  ventricle  of 
Morgagniy  and  opening  from  each  ventricle 
there  is  a  still  smaller  recess,  the  laryngeal 
pouch,  which  passes  for  the  space  of  half  an 
inch  between  the  superior  vocal  cords  inside 
and  the  thyroid  cartilage  outside,  reaching 
as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  that  cartilage 
at  the  side  of  the  epiglottis.  The  ventricles 
permit  a  fi^e  vibration  of  the  true  vocal  cords.  They  are  of  immense 
size  in  howling  monkeys  (Mycetes),  and  in  the  orang,  chimpanzee,  and 
gorilla,  acting  here  as  resonating  cavities  and  strengthening  the  voice. 
The  horse  has  large  resonating  cavities. 


Fia.  481 
fromayertl< 


— Rif  ht  half  of  the  larynx, 

srtlcal  and  alightly  obUque 

section  ;  two-thirds  natural  sue. 


1,  epiglottis;  2,  arytenoid  cartil- 
age :  8,  processus  vocalis  of  aryte- 
noid ;  4,  cricoid  cartilage ;  5, 
crioo  -  thyroid  membrane ;  6, 
lateral  orioo-thyroid  ligament;  7, 
anterior  crico-thyroid  ligament; 
8,  inferior  thyro-aryten^d  liga- 
ment, or  true  vocal  cord ;  9,  thy- 
roid cartilage ;  10,  superior  thyro- 
arytenoid ligament;  11,  thyro- 
ary-epiglottideus  muscle ;  12, 
middle  thyro-hyoid  ligament ;  18, 
hvo-epiglottic  ligament ;  14,  body 
of  hyoid  bone ;  16,  smaller  oomu 
of  hyoid  bone.    (Krause.) 
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The  upper  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  triangular,  wide  in  fix)nt  and 
narrow  behind ;  and  when  seen  from  above  by  means  of  the  laryngo- 
scope it  presents  the  view  represented  in  Fig.  432.  The  aperture  is 
bounded  in  front  by  the  epiglottis,  «,  behind  by  the  summits  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages,  ar,  and  on  the  sides  by  two  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds,  cw.  The  rounded  elevations  corre- 
sponding to  the  txrmcftda  laryngis  and 
cuniform  cartilages,  c,  and  also  the 
cushion  of  the  epiglottis,  e,  are  readily 
seen  in  the  laryngoscopic  picture.  The 
glottis,  0,  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  long 
narrow  fissure,  bounded  by  the  true  vocal 
cords,  tiy  whilst  above  them  we  have  the 
false  vocal  cords,  is,  and  between  the  true 
and  false  vocal  cords  the  opening  of  the 
ventricle,  v.  The  rima  glotHdis,  between 
the  true  vocal  cords,  in  the  adult  male 
measures  about  23  mm.,  or  nearly  an  inch 
from  before  backwards,  and  from  6  to  12 
mm.  across  its  widest  part,  according  to 
the  degree  of  dilatation.  In  females  and 
in  males  before  puberty  the  autero-posterior  diameter  is  about  17  mm., 
and  its  transverse  diameter  about  4  mm.  The  vocal  cords  of  the  adult 
male  are  in  length  about  15  mm.,  and  of  the  adult  female  about 
11  mm. 


Fio.  4S2.— Laryngoscopic  view  of  the 
glottia.  I,  tongue ;  e,  epiglottLs ;  pe, 
pharyngo^iplglotticfold  ;  c,  cuniform 
cartilage  or  cartilage  of  Wrisberg  ; 
ar,  arytenoid  cartilage ;  r,  inter-ary- 
tenold  fold ;  o,  glottis ;  v.  Tentride ; 
Hf  Inferior  or  true  Tocal  cord;  te, 
superior  or  false  vocal  cord.  (MandL) 


The  larynx  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  epithelium  which  is  closely  adherent  to  under- 
lying structures,  more  especially  over  the  true  vocal  cords.  The  cells  of  the  epithe- 
lium in  the  greater  portion  of  the  larynx,  are  of  the  columnar  ciliated  variety,  and 
by  the  vibratory  action  of  the  cilia  mucus  is  driven  upwards,  but  over  the  true  vocal 
cords  the  epithelium  is  squamous.  Patches  of  squamous  epithelium  are  also  found 
on  the  ciliated  tract  above  the  glottis,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  on  the  free  border  of  the  upper  or  false 
cords.  Numerous  mucous  glands  exist  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  more 
especially  in  the  epiglottis.  In  each  laryngeal  pouch  there  are  sixty  to  seventy  such 
glands,  surrounded  by  adipose  tissue. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  by  which  the  vocal  cords,  forming  the  rima  glottidisy 
can  be  tightened  or  relaxed,  and  by  which  they  can  be  approxi- 
mated or  separated.  Besides  certain  extrinsic  muscles — stemo-hyoid, 
omo-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid — which  move  the  larynx 
as  a  whole,   there  are  intrinsic  muscles  which  move  the  cartilages 
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on  each  other.     Some  of  these  are  seen  in  Fig.  433.     These  muscles 
are  (a)  the  crico-thyroid,  (6)  the  posterior 
crico-arytenoid,  (c)  the  lateral  crico-arytonoid,  |^ 

(<Q  the  thyro-ar3rtenoid,  (e)  the  arytenoid,  I'M 

and  (/)  arjrteno-epiglottidean.    Their  actions  t    I'^ 

will  be  readily  understood  with  the  aid  of  ^^^imm 

the  diagrams  in  Fig.  434.     (1)  The  crico-         Ifl^HI^^     ^ 

thyroid  is  a  short  thick  triangular  muscle,  ^^  /  Jpi^Jl^l^^r. ^  ...5 
its  fibres  passing  from  the  cricoid  cartilage        [  «|^^i2?^^ "  ^ 

obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  to  be  in-  """""StK^    P^^^^V  ^ 

sorted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  ^^  "  "^^'^  ife^^tj      J 

cartilage  and  to  the  outer  border  of  its  lower  '* l^m^^0^i^l. 

horn.      When    the    muscle    contracts    the  *'*       p^^^i^Bf 

cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  are  approxi-  ^h^"""^  ^^ 

mated.     In  this  action,  however,  it  is  not  ^ 

the  thyroid  that  is  depressed  on  the  cricoid,  ^C'^^^^::^^^^^^^, 

as  is  generally  stated,  but,  the  thyroid  being  JJS?iS52u^!SS^ 

fixed  in  position  by  the  action  of  the  intrinsic  ^^^^?*^  'alntSSrsa^SaSS^ 

muscles,  the  anterior  border  of  the  cricoid  is  5,  oblique  *  arytenoid  miwcie;  6,' 

'  trazuiverse  arytenoid  muacle  seen 

drawn  upwards,  whilst  its  posterior  border,  inTOt)fiie;  T.^Btoriorcnoo-Myte- 

*^  '  -^  ,  '    nofd ;  8,  lateral  crico-arytenoid ;  9, 

m  consequence  of  a  revolution  around  the  lo^®'  <»rou  «'  thyroid  cartilage 

,  .  .      ,     .  -  cut  through ;  10,  insertion  of  poe- 

axis  uniting  the  articulations  between  the  tedor  portion   of  crfoo-thyroid 

,  «,t  ..1         111  .-.     muscle ;  11,  left  lamina  of  thyroid 

lower  cornua  of  the  cncoid  and  the  thyroid,  ou-tiiage  cut  through ;  12,  kmg 

.     J  J  •       ^1  ^         . -I         .  .1  thjrro-epiglottlc  muscle  (a  variety); 

IS  depressed,  carrymg  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is,  inferior  tbyro-arytenoid -,  14, 
along  with  it.  Thus  the  vocal  cords  are  th^o^^fenoid;]6,media^Syx^ 
stretched.  (2)  The thyro-arytenoid  has  been  ^'^o*^ "«^«"'-  <^"~> 
divided  by  anatomists  into  two  parts — one,  the  internal,  lying  close  to  the 
true  vocal  cord,  and  the  other,  external,  immediately  within  the  ala  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  portion  pass 
from  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  a  slight  curve  (concavity  inwards)  to 
the  processtu  vocalis  at  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  They  are 
thus  parallel  with  the  true  vocal  cord,  and  when  they  contract  the 
arytenoids  are  drawn  forwards,  carrying  with  them  the  posterior  part 
of  the  cricoid  and  relaxing  the  vocal  cords.  Thus  the  thyro-arytenoids 
are  the  antagonists  of  the  crico-thyroids.  Ludwig  has  pointed  out  that 
certain  fibres  {poriio-ary-vocalis)  arise  from  the  side  of  the  cord  itself 
and  pass  obliquely  back  to  the  processus  vocalis.  These  will  tighten 
the  parts  of  the  cord  in  front  and  relax  the  parts  behind  their  points  of 
attachment.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  outer  portion  run  obliquely 
upwards  from  the  side  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  pass  through 
the  antero-posterior  fibres  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  muscle,  and  finally 
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end  in  the  tissue  of  the  false  cord.  These  fibres  have  been  supposed  to 
render  the  edge  of  the  cord  more  prominent.  Other  fibres  inserted 
into  the  processus  vocalis  will  rotate  the  arytenoid  slightly  outwards, 
whilst  a  few  passing  up  into  the  ar3rteno-epiglottidean  folds  may  assist 
in  depressing  the  epiglottis.  (3)  The  posterior  and  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid muscles  have  antagonistic  actions,  and  may  be  considered 
together.  The  posterior  arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and,  passing  upwards  and  outwards,  are  attached  to  the  outer 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lateral  arise 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  as  £Ei.r  back  as  the  articular  sur£Eu;e 


Kio^  484.— Diagrams  explaining  the  muBcles  of  the  lax^x.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  position 
taken  by  the  cartilages  and  the  true  yocal  oords  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  anovrs 
show  the  general  direction  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  act.  A,  action  of  crioo-thyroid.  1, 
cricoid  cartilage  ;  2,  arytenoid  cartilage ;  S,  tiiyroid  cartilage ;  4,  true  Tocal  cord  ;  6,  tiiyrdd 
cartilage,  new  position;  6,  true  yocal  cord,  new  position.  B,  action  of  arytenoid.  1,  section 
of  thjrroid ;  2,  arytenoid ;  S,  posterior  border  of  epiglottis ;  4,  true  vocal  cord ;  5,  direction  of 
fQuscular  fibres ;  6,  arytenoid,  new  position ;  7,  true  vocal  cord,  new  position.  C,  action  of 
lateral  crico-arytenoid,  same  description  as  for  A  and  B;  8,  posterior  border  of  epiglottis,  new 
position ;  9,  arytenoid  in  new  position.  D,  action  of  posterior  crioo-arytenoid,  same  descrip- 
tion.   (From  Beaunis  and  Bouchard.) 

for  the  arytenoid,  pass  backwards  and  upwards,  and  are  also  inserted 
ijito  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  before  the  attachment 
of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid.  Imagine  the  pyramidal  form  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.    To  the  inner  angle  of  the  triangular  base  are 
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attached,  as  already  described,  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  to  the  outer 
angle  the  two  muscles  in  question.  The  posterior  crico^uytenoids 
draw  the  outer  angles  backwards  and  inwards,  thus  rotating  the  inner 
angles  or  processus  vocales  outwards,  and  when  the  two  muscles  act^ 
widening  the  rima  gMtidis.  This  action  is  opposed  by  the  lateral  crico- 
thyroids, which  draw  the  outer  angle  for^i^uxis  and  outwards,  rotate 
the  inner  angles  inwards,  and  thus  approximate  the  cords.  (4)  The 
ar3rtenoids  pass  from  the  one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  other,  and  in 
action  these  cartilages  will  be  approximated  and  slightly  depressed. 
(5)  The  arjrteno-epiglottidean  muscles  arise  near  the  outer  angles  of  the 
arytenoid;  their  fibres  pass  obliquely  upwards,  decussate,  and  are 
inserted  partly  into  the  outer  and  upper  border  of  the  opposite 
cartilage,  partly  into  the  aryteno-epiglottic  fold,  and  partly  join  the 
fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoids.  In  action  they  assist  in  bringing  the 
ar3rtenoids  together,  whilst  they  also  draw  down  the  epiglottis,  and 
constrict  the  upper  apertiu'e  of  the  larynx.  The  vocal  cords  will  be 
also  relaxed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  parts. 

1.  Physiological  Characters  of  the  Voice. — As  already  stated, 
the  intensity  or  loudness  of  voice  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
movement  of  the  vocal  cords.  Pitch  depends  on  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second ;  and  the  length,  size,  and  degree  of  tension  of 
the  cords  will  determine  the  number  of  vibrations.  The  more  tense 
the  cords  the  higher  the  pitch,  and  the  greater  the  length  of  the  cords 
the  lower  will  be  the  pitcL  The  range  of  the  human  voice  is  about 
three  octaves,  that  is  from  fa^  (87  vibrations  per  second)  to  sol^  (768 
vibrations).  In  men,  by  the  development  of  the  larynx,  the  cords 
become  more  elongated  than  in  women,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2,  so  that 
the  male  voice  is  of  lower  pitch  and  is  usually  stronger.  At  the  age  of 
puberty  the  larynx  grows  rapidly,  and  the  voice  of  a  boy  "  breaks  "  in 
consequence  of  the  lengthening  of  the  cords,  generally  falling  an  octave 
in  pitch.  A  similar  change,  but  very  much  less  in  amount,  occurs  at 
the  same  period  in  the  female.  At  puberty  in  the  female  there  is  an 
increase  of  about  one-third  in  the  size  of  the  glottis,  but  it  is  nearly 
doubled  in  the  male.  The  adult  male  larynx  is  about  one-third 
greater  than  that  of  the  female.  In  advanced  life,  the  upper  notes  of 
the  register  are  gradually  weakened  and  ultimately  disappear,  whilst 
the  character  of  the  voice  also  changes,  owing  to  loss  of  elasticity 
caused  by  ossification,  which  first  begins  about  middle  life  in  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  then  appears  in  the  cricoid,  and  much  later  in  the 
arytenoid.  Eunuchs  retain  the  voice  of  childhood,  and  by  careful 
training  it  is  possible  in  normal  persons  to  arrest  the  development  of 
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the  larynx,  so  that  an  adult  male  can  still  sing  the  soprano  parts 
sometimes  used  in  cathedral  choirs.  The  ranges  of  the  different 
varieties  of  voice  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram : — 


Fio.  435.— Range  of  varieties  of  human  voice. 

A  basso,  named  Gaspard  Forster,  passed  from  fa-^  to  la^',  the 
younger  of  the  sisters  Sessi  had  a  contralto  voice  from  do^  to/a^;  the 
voice  of  Catalani  ranged  three  and  a  half  octaves;  a  eunuch  singer, 
Farinelli,  passed  from  la^  to  re^ ;  Nilsson,  in  II  Flauto  Magico,  can  take 
fa^;  and  Mozart  states  that  he  heard  in  Parma,  in  1770,  a  singer, 
Lucrezia  Ajugari,  range  from  S0I2  to  doQ,  which  she  gave  purely,  whilst 
she  could  execute  trills  on  re^.  The  latter  is  the  most  highly  pitched 
voice  referred  to  in  musical  literature,  and  far  above  the  highest 
ordinary  soprano.  There  is  thus  a  range  for  ordinary  voices  of  nearly 
two  octaves,  and  certain  rare  voices  may  have  a  range  of  three  and  a 
half  octaves.  1 

The  quality  of  the  human  voice  depends  on  the  same  laws  that 
determine  the  quality,  klang-tint,  or  timbre  of  the  tones  produced  by 
any  musical  instrument.  Musical  tones  are  formed  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  true  vocal  cords.  These  tones  may  be  either  pure  or  mixed,  and 
in  both  cases  they  are  strengthened  by  the  resonance  of  the  air  in  the 
air  passages  and  in  the  pharyngeal  and  oral  cavities.  K  mixed — that 
is,  if  the  tone  is  compounded  of  a  number  of  partials — one  or  more  of 
these  will  be  strengthened  by  the  cavities  above  the  cords  acting  as  a 
resonator,  and  so  strongly  may  these  partials  be  thus  reinforced  that 
the  fundamental  tone  may  be  obscured  and  a  certain  quality  or  timbre 
will  be  communicated  to  the  ear.  Further,  Von  Helmholtz  has  shown 
that  special  forms  of  the  oral  cavity  reinforce,  in  particular,  certain 
partials,  and  thus  give  a  character  to  vowel  tones — indeed  to  such  an 
extent  that  each  vowel  tone  may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed  pitch.  This 
may  be  proved  by  putting  the  mouth  in  a  certain  form,  keeping 

^  See  Article,  "  Voice,*'  by  Author,  in  Encyrlopcsdia  Britofinica,  9th  ed. 
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the  lips  open,  and  bringing  various  tuning  forks  sounding  feebly  in 
front  of  the  opening.  When  a  fork  is  found  to  which  the  resonant 
cavity  of  the  mouth  corresponds  then  the  tone  of  the  fork  is  intensified, 
and  by  thus  altering  the  form  and  capacity  of  the  oral  cavity  its  pitch 
in  various  conditions  may  be  determined.  Thus,  according  to  Von 
Helmholtz,  the  pitch  corresponding  to  the  vowels  may  be  expressed— 


Vowels,     OU  O  A  AI  E  I  EU  u 

Tone,       /02     'rt'bs    *^bA     ^<^5     '"bs      ^e      *>6       ^s 
or         or  or         or  or 

re*  M  M  >s  /«j 

No.  of  YibB.,   170     470,     940,  1536,  1920,  2304,  1024,  1536 

or  or  or  or  or 

576,  341,  170,  341,  170. 

Fin.  436. — Pitch  of  vowel-sounds  according  to  Von  Helmholtz. 

Konig  has  fixed  the  pitch  of  the  vowels  differently,  thus — 


Vowels,  OU  O  A  EI 

Tone,  «|jj   «|j8     «(^4     «(^8     «»b8 

No.  ofVibs.,  236,   470,    940,    1880,  3760. 

Fio.  487.— Pitch  of  vowel-soimds  according  to  Kunig. 

Bonders  has  given  a  third  result  differing  from  each  of  the  above,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  much  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  tone 
peculiar  to  different  nationalities.  By  means  of  Konig's  manometric 
flames  with  revolving  mirror,  the  varying  quality  of  tone  may  be 
illustrated ;  with  a  pure  tone,  the  teeth  in  the  flame-picture  are  equal, 
like  the  serrations  of  a  saw,  whilst  usually  the  tone  is  mixed  with 
partials  which  show  themselves  by  the  unequal  serrations.  It  is  thus 
certain  that  quality  of  voice  depends  not  merely  on  the  size,  degree  of 
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elasticity,  and  general  mobility  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  also  on  the  form 
of  the  resonating  cavities  above,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very 
slight  differences  in  these  may  produce  striking  results. 

The  quality  of  vowel  tones  may  be  illustrated  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  devised 
by  Eonig,  shown  in  Fig.  438. 

It  consists  of  a  little  capsule,  d*,  divided  by  a  thin  india-rubber  membrane.  On 
one  side  of  the  membrane  there  is  gas,  led  out  to  a  small  burner,  and  on  the  other 
there  is  a  wide  tube,  terminating  in  a  mouthpiece.  On  speaking  or  singing  the 
vowels  into  the  latter,  a  characteristic  flame-picture  wiU  be  obtained  for  each  vowel, 
and  even  for  the  same  vowel  at  a  different  pitch.  The  flame-picture  of  a  pure 
tone  consists  of  equal  segments,  whilst  two  or  more  tones  acting  on  the  same  flame 
produce  an  irregular  picture.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  causing  two  organ 
pipes,  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  438,  to  act  on  the  same  flame.     The 


FiQ.  438.— KOnig's  apparatus  for  illustrating  the'  quality  of  vowel-tones 
by  a  manometric  flame. 

following  diagram  shows  the  form  of  the  flames  which  characterize  the  vowels  a,  o, 
on,  sung  at  the  pitch  of  vjt^,  soli,  tU^.  Thus  the  harmonics  produced  in  the  larynx 
are  strengthened  or  reinforced  by  the  proper  tone  of  the  oral  cavity  for  a  particular 
voWel ;  and,  consequently,  quality  of  vowel-sound  depends  chiefly  on  the  form  of 
the  oral  cavity.  The  following  points  may  be  noted  in  an  analysis  of  vowel-tones : — 
(1)  The  vowels  n  and  o  are  not  so  rich  in  overtones  as  e  and  i ;  (2)  to  sound  u  the 
oral  cavity  is  usually  like  a  round  bottle  without  a  neck,  opening  widely  into  the 
pharynx  and  narrowly  between  the  lips.  The  smaller  the  opening  of  the  lips  the 
deeper  is  the  fundamental  tone.  (3)  If  the  opening  of  the  lips  widens,  u  becomes  o» 
and  if  the  lips  are  opened  still  wider,  o  becomes  a  ;  (4)  in  a  the  larynx  rises  and 
the  tongue  lies  flat.    In  sounding  e  and  i  there  is  a  large  space  above  the  larynx  by 
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the  poeterior  part  of  the  tongue  being  lifted  forwards.  In  i,  this  space  is  yery  large, 
so  that  the  month  is  like  a  bottle,  the  body  of  the  bottle  being  the  spaoe  above 
the  larynx,  while  the  neok  is  the  narrow  space  between  the  tongue  and  the  hard 
palate.  In  sounding  vowels,  the  nasal  cavity  is  shut  by  raising  the  soft  palate,  as  in 
swallowing.    If  defects  of  the  soft  palate  exist,  or  if  there  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles 


iJL  t^^^fikiailJ^^  ^''^^ 


ff 


wW':wjruiwW 


uTl 


^   %vA 


nil 


LimikmJ^ 


Pia.  439. — Flame-pictures  of  the  vowels  ou,  o,  and  a,  showing  their 
different  quality.    (KOnig.) 

of  the  palate,  as  may  follow  diphtheria,  the  vowel  sounds  are  nasal  in  quality,  and 
we  have  snuffled  speech.  In  sounding  i,  the  vtLum  po/o/t 'shuts  ofiF  all  communica- 
tion with  the  nose,  but  with  a  some  air  always  escapes  into  the  nose,  so  that  a  is 
slightly  nasal. 

2.  Condition  of  the  Larynx  in  the  Various  Registers. — 
In  singing,  the  tone  may  appear  to  come  chiefly  from  the  chest,  from 
the  throat,  or  from  the  head,  or  it  may  show  the  peculiar  quality  of 
tone  termed  falsetto.  Authorities  differ  much  in  the  nomenclature 
applied  to  these  varieties  of  the  voice.  Thus  the  old  Italian  music 
masters  spoke  of  the  vou  di  petto,  voce  di  gola,  and  voce  di  testa.  Madame 
Seiler  describes  five  conditions,  namely,  the  first  series  of  tones  of  the 
chest  register,  the  second  series  of  tones  of  the  chest  register,  the  first 
series  of  tones  of  the  falsetto  register,  the  second  series  of  tones  of  the 
falsetto  register,  and  the  head  register.    French  writers  usually  refer  to 
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two  registers  only,  the  chest  and  the  head ;  whUst  Behnke  gives  three 
registers  for  male  voices  (lower  thick,  upper  thick,  and  upper  thin), 
and  five  for  the  voices  of  women  and  children  (lower  thick,  upper  thick, 
lower  thin,  upper  thin,  and  small).  These  distinctions  are  of  more 
importance  practically  than  as  implying  any  marked  physiological 
differences  in  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx  during  the  production  of  the 
tones  in  the  different  registers. 

By  means  'of  the  laryDgoscope,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
rima  gloUidis  and  the  cords  in  passing  through  all  the  range  of  the  voice. 
The  laryngoscope  is  a  small  mirror  about  the  diameter  of  a  shilling,  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  long  handle  at  an  angle  of  125*"  to  130^  This  mirror  is  gently  poshed 
towards  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  if  sufficient  light  is  thrown  into  the  month 
from  a  lamp,  and  if  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  in  the  proper  position,  by  angling 
the  small  mirror  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  view  of  the  glottis.  The  light  from  the 
lamp  is  reflected  by  the  mirror  down  on  the  glottis,  from  this  it  is  reflected  back  to 
the  mirror,  and  then  from  the  mirror  it  is  finally  reflected  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  Usually  the  observer  has  in  front  of  his  eye  a  mirror  by  which  a  power- 
ful beam  of  light  can  be  thrown  from  a  lamp  into  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  the 
centre  of  the  mirror  there  Lb  a  small  hole  through  which  the  eye  of  the  observer 
sees  the  image  in  the  small  mirror  at  the  back  of  the  throat  By  placing  a  secoiid 
plane  mirror  in  front  of  the  face,  an  observer  can  easily  study  the  mechaniBm  of  hit 
own  larynx.     (See  Fig.  360,  p.  624.) 

Suppose  the  picture  of  the  larynx  to  be  examined  in  the  small  mirror 
at  the  back  of  the  throat,  an  image  will  be  seen  as  in  Fig.  440.  During 
calm  breathing  the  glottis  is  lance-shaped  between  the  yellowish  white 


Pie.  4<IO.-^Amtngoment  of  glottU 
previoua  to  emiuion  of  a  •onnd.  6, 
epiglottis ;  r«,  false  cord ;  ri,  tnie 
cord  ;  ar,  arytenoid  cartUages. 


Fio.  441.— Closure  of  the  lit 

KrtioD  of  glottis.  6,  epiglottis;  n, 
se  cord;  ri,  true  Toeaf  cord;  or. 
space  between  arytenoids ;  or,  aryte- 
noid cartilages;  e,  coniform  caxti- 
la^ ;  rap^  arv-raiglottic  fold ;  ir, 
oidxold.    CI' 


inter-arytenoid  f 


(MandL) 


•cords.    A  deep  inspiration  causes  the  glottis  to  open  widely,  and  in 
favourable  circumstances  one  may  look  into  the  trachea  (Fig.  444). 

When  a  sound  is  to  be  made,  the  vocal  cords  are  brought  dote 
together,  either  along  their  whole  length,  as  in  Fig.  442,  or  only  along 
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the  ligamentous  portion,  the  space  between  the  arytenoids  being  still 
open,  as  in  Fig.  441.    Thus,  when  the  sound  begins,  the  glottis  opens 


Fie.  442.— View  of  glottis  with  true 
cords,  ive,  close  together;  <ve,  false 
cords;  ea,  base  of  epiglottis;  e,  fold 
above  epiglottis. 


Fia.44S.— Oloeiire  of  the  glottis.  {,  tongue  ; 
0,  epiglottis ;  pe,  pharvngo-epiglottlo  fold ; 
g,  pharTngo-laryngesl  groove;  a«,  ary- 
epiglottic  fold;  c,  ciiniform  cartilage; 
or,  arytenoid  cartilage ;  r.  inter-arvtenoid 
fold;  0,  glottis;  v,  yentride;  ti,  inferior 
vocal  OOTd;  («,  superior  vocal  cord. 
(MandL) 


Fia.444. —Viewof  glottis  widely  opened. 
Same  description  as  for  Fig.  441. 


(Fig.  443),  the  form  of  the  opening  influencing  the  kind  of  voice,  whilst 
the  degree  of  tension  of  the  cords  will  determine  the  pitch. 

During  inspiration  the  edges  of  the  true  vocal  cords  maj  occasionally 
be  close  together,  as  in  sobbing.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  various  observers 
that  during  inspiration  the  false  cords  are 
easily  separated,  even  when  they  touch, 
and  during  expiration,  owing  to  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  they  come  together  and 
may  readily  close.  Wyllie  showed,  in 
1865,  that  the  false  vocal  cords  play  the 
chief  part  in  closure  of  the  glottis  during 
expiration.^  Lauder  Brunton  and  Cash  have  confirmed  Wyllie*s 
results,  and  have  shown  further  that  the  function  of  the  false  cords  is  to 
close  the  glottis,  and  thus  fix  the  thorax  for  muscular  effort ;  and  they 
adduce  many  facts  from  comparative  anatomy  in  favour  of  this  view, 
these  cords  being  strongly  developed  in  those  animals  whose  habits 
render  fixation  serviceable,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  absent  or 
weakly  developed  in  animals  where  fixation  is  of  little  or  no  service.^ 

During  the  production  of  the  chest  voice,  the  space  between  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  is  open,  and  between  the  vocal  cords  there  is  an  ellipsoidal 
opening  which  gradually  closes  as  the  pitch  of  the  sound  rises  (see  Figs. 
445,  446,  447).  During  head  voice  the  opening  between  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  is  completely  closed ;  the  portion  between  the  vocal  cords  is 

I  J.  Wyllie.     Edin,  Med.  Jour.  1866. 

^T.  Laader  Brunton  and  T.  Cash.    Jour.  AncU.  and  Physiol.  yoL  xvii. 
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open,  bat  in  place  of  being  almost  a  narrow  slit  as  in  chest  voice,  it  is 
wide  open  so  as  to  allow  an  escape  of  more  air  (see  Fig.  447).     The  con- 


Fio.  446.— Chest  voioa  deep  tone.  b. 
epifflottia ;  or,  glottis ;  r*,  false  Yocal 
cora ;  rif  true  vocal  cord ;  rap,  arr- 
epiglottidean  fold ;  <ir,  arjrtenoid 
cartilages.    (MandL) 


Pio.   44e.— Ohest  Toioe,   high  tone. 
Descriptioii  as  In  Fig.  441.    (Mandl.) 


dition  of  the  cords  during  falsetto  is,  according  to  Miiller,  one  in  which 
the  cords  can  only  vibrate  at  their  margins,  and  especially  in  the  middle. 

in  consequence  of  the  false  cords  pres- 
sing downwards  upon  them.  Oertel,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  that  in  falsetto 
the  cords  vibrate  throughout  their  length, 
but  that  they  form  nodal  lines  parallel  to 
the  free  borders  of  the  loops  or  bellies  of 
vibration.  Probably,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  membranes  become  much 
thinner.  Oertel  also  found  that  during 
the  falsetto  voice  the  epiglottis  became 
Fio.  447.— Head  voice,  deep  tones.  /.  ercct,  the  apices  of  the  arytenoids  were 

directed  backwards,  and  the  whole  larynx 
became  narrower  but  longer  from  before 
backwards.  Behnke  says  that,  in  the 
production  of  the  "  smdl  register,"  the 
mechanism  "  consists  in  the  formation  of  an  oval  orifice  in  the  front  part 
of  the  glottis  which  contracts  the  more  the  higher  the  voice  ascends,  the 
vocal  ligaments  being,  in  the  hinder  part,  pressed  together  so  tightly 
that  scarcely  any  trace  of  a  slit  remains.''^  Illingworth  is  of  opinion 
that  falsetto  (and  even  the  ordinary  voice)  is  produced  in  the  "  same 
way  as  the  mouth  is  used  in  whistling."  ^  This  view  may  be  true  to 
some  extent  as  regards  falsetto,  but  it  will  not  hold  good  for  the  ordinary 
voice. 
*  Lennox  Brown  and  Behnke  on  **  Voice,"  etc. 
a  Illingworth.     See  ^dtn.  Med,  Jour.  1876. 


tongue;  0,  epiglottis;  p0,  pharrngo- 
epifflottidean  folds;  cu,  uy-epiglottic 
folds ;  («,  false  cords ;  (t,  true  vocal  cords ; 
g^  pharyngo-laryngeal  groove ;  ar^  aryte- 
noid cartiuages ;  c,  cuniform  cartilages ; 
o,  glottis ;  r,  inter-arytonoid  folds, 
(ifandl.) 
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Voice  flonndfl  arq  rabjeot  to  many  modifioationB.  -Sobbing  oodaute  of  abort, 
broken,  quickly  following  inspirations,  caasedbyspasmodicactionsof  tbediapbragm ; 
the  vocal  oords  vibrate,  but  not  strongly.  Sighing  is  a  deep  inspiration  by  which 
the  air  produces  a  sound  in  the  oral  cavity  without  the  cords  coming  into  action. 
Yawning  is  caused  by  a  deep,  slow  inspiration,  with  a  convulsive  movement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  followed  by  a  sudden  expiration,  causing  an  oral  and  pharyngeal 
sound.  Laughing  consists  of  short  sudden  expirations,  in  which  the  vocal  cords 
also  vibrate.  Snoring  occurs  when  the  curtain  of  the  soft  palate  vibrates. 
Coughing  and  Sneezing  are  powerful  expirations  in  which  the  air  is  driven  through 
the  oral  cavity  in  the  first,  and  through  the  nasal  passages  in  the  second.  Mam- 
mals produce  a  groat  variety  of  sounds.  Many  monkeys  and  the  anthropoid  apes 
have  deep  resonant  voices  from  the  development  of  the  ventricles  of  Moxgagni. 
Large  quadrupeds  produce  strong  chest  notes  with  short  expirations  and  an 
extended  neck  and  open  mouth.  The  pitch  of  animals'  voices  varies  much.  Thus 
we  have  the  deep  grunt  or  shrill  cry  of  the  pig,  the  purring  and  mewing  of  cats, 
while  dogs  can  bark,  growl,  moan,  howl,  or  cry.  In  neighing,  the  horse  produces 
the  sound  by  expiration,  but  inspiration  and  expiration  both  come  into  play  in  the 
bray  of  an  ass.     Whalea  have  no  vocal  cords,  and  they  are  dumb.     (Munk.) 

3.  Physiological  Characters  of  Consonants. — It  may  be  said 
generally  that  consonants  are  sounds  formed  in  the  buccal  cavity,  and 
strengthened  by  the  laryngeal  sound,  but  the  initial  consonants  P,  T, 
and  M,  N,  and  NO,  are  not  so  formed.  There  appear  to  be  three  special 
regions  of  articulation :  (1)  Guttural^  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
soft  palate  and  base  of  the  tongue ;  (2)  Lingualy  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  superior  dental  arch,  the  anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate,  and 
the  tongue;  and  (3)  Labial,  from  the  lips.  The  different  consonant 
sounds  may  be  produced  as  follows :  (1)  The  oral  tube  is  contracted  in 
the  guttural,  lingual,  or  labial  regions,  and  at  the  same  time  the  air  is 
expelled — thus,  guUuralSy  Gh  and  J ;  linguaLs,  S,  ScH ;  and  labials,  V 
and  F ;  (2)  there  is  complete  and  instantaneous  closure  in  the  region 
of  articulation,  the  sound  being  produced  either  before  the  moment 
of  closure,  as  aB,  or  at  the  moment  of  opening.  Bo — such  are  gviiumls, 
6,  E;  Unguals,  D,  T;  and  ktbials,  B,  P;  G,  D,  and  B  may  also  be 
sounded  after  the  closure  and  before  they  are  separated  on  opening 
them ;  (3)  there  is  a  kind  of  vibratory  movement  given  to  the  articu- 
lating region,  such  as  the  guttural  or  lingual  K ;  and  (4)  the  consonant 
sound  acquires  a  nasal  quality,  from  part  of  the  breath  passing  into 
the  nasal  passages,  which  it  does  not  do  in  the  three  preceding  cases — 
such  are  the  gvUwral  nasal  sounds  N6,  the  lingual  N,  and  the  laibial  M. 
In  the  English  language,  Gh  and  J  are  not  gutturals  but  Unguals. 
There  are  three  modes  of  trilling  E;  the  first  and  second  are  both 
lingual,  and  the  third  is  uvular.  The  first  mode  is  caused  by  a  vibration 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (initial  R)  and  the  second  by  vibrating  the 
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dorsal  part  of  the  tongue  (final  R).  The  combination  NG  is  a  simple 
sound  and  its  vocal  cognate  J  is  also  simple.  The  sound  of  H  is  caused 
by  the  air  escaping  through  a  narrowed  glottis  and  a  snapping  move- 
ment of  the  jaws.  These  facts  are  shortly  classified  in  the  following 
table  :— 

Varikties  of  Coksonanth.  Rkoioks  of  Articulation. 

LRbialB.         lingiuUs.      Oattiirals. 
J  Hard, F  S  Cu 


C<nUinuous.     \t^:     [        :        \        .        \        \    VW  S<^  Z  J 

-  -  ^  j^ 

D  G 


/«.    „,^  J  Hard,      -        -        -        P  T  K 

Simples,         jg^jj.^        .        .  B 


^'^     '      I  A.™v«f^.       )Hard,      -        -        -  PH  TH  KH 

(^  Aspirates,      |  g^^^  »      -        -        -  BH  DH  GH 

TriUing,  R  R  R 

Ncual, M  N  NG 
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SECTION  XIV. 
ANIMAL  LOCOMOTION. 

MECHANISM  OF  THE  ATTITUDES  AND  THE  MOVEMENTS  OP  MAN. 

1.  Static  Equilibrium  of  the  Body. — ^The  skeleton  constitutes 
a  firm,  partly  rigid,  and  partly  movable  framework  of  support,  suitable 
for  posture  and  locomotion  in  the  erect  position.  The  different  bones, 
more  especially  those  of  the  limbs,  are  moved  by  the  muscles  in 
directions  determined  by  the  form  of  the  joints  and  the  points  of 
insertion  of  the  muscles. 

The  term  posture  is  applied  to  those  states  of  equilibrium  of  the  body 
which  may  be  maintained  for  a  certain  time  without  displacement,  such 
as  standing,  sitting,  or  lying.  The  essential  condition  of  stability  is, 
that  the  centre  of  grarity  of  the  body  fall  within  the  basis  of  support. 
The  cevdre  of  gravity^  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  about  112  mm.  above  the 
middle  distance,  or,  in  the  sacro-lumbar  articulation,  1*5  mm.  in  front 
of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  basis  of  support  is  contained 
in  the  erect  posture  between  the  feet,  and  will  vary  according  to  the 
distance  separating  the  feet.  In  standing  erect,  the  feet  are  apart,  the 
knees  extended,  the  legs  slightly  rotated  outwards,  the  pelvis  and 
tnmk  bent  a  little  backwards,  and  the  arms  hanging  down.  The 
weight  is  transmitted  to  the  feet,  each  of  which  touches  the  ground  at 
three  points :  the  heel,  the  ball  of  the  little  toe,  and  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe.  The  heels  may  touch  in  the  erect  posture,  the  feet  forming 
an  angle  of  50''.  When  the  basis  is  limited  to  one  foot,  or  to  the  point 
of  one  foot,  there  is  of  course  a  diminution  in  the  equilibrium,  so  that 
the  slightest  oscillation  of  the  line  of  gravity  outside  of  the  basis  may 
cause  a  fall.  To  secure  the  line  of  gravity  falling  within  the  basis,  muscular 
action  may  be  necessary,  as  in  crouching,  but  fatigue  soon  supervenes. 
In  the  erect  posture,  however,  the  anatomical  arrangements  are  such  as 
to  ensure  stability  to  a  large  extent  by  the  action  of  gravity.  Thus, 
the  head  is  in  equilibrium  upon  the  atlas,  the  centre  of  gravity  falling 
a  little  in  front  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  occipito-atloid  articulation, 
muscular  action  being  necessary  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  muscles 
of  the  back  assist  in  maintaining  the  straightness  of  the  spine.  The 
II.  2  z 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk  passes  behind  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
femurs,  but  the  body  is  kept  from  falling  backwards  by  the  tension  of 
the  structures  in  front  of  the  thigh  and  hip-joint,  more  especially  the 
ilio-femond  ligament  and  the  fascia  lata.  In  the  erect  posture,  all  the 
body,  from  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation  upwards,  forms  a  more  or  less 
rigid  structure.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  slight-est  movement  at 
the  articulation  causes  a  considerable  oscillation  of  the  head  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  even  when  the  body  appears  to  be  quite  steady, 
minute  oscillations,  of  which  the  individual  is  unconscious,  may  be 
traced  graphically.  There  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  series  of  limited 
muscular  contractions,  now  in  front,  now  behind,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  by  which  the  body  is  so  steadied  as  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
the  line  of  gravity  falling  outside  the  base  of  support  These  muscular 
movements  probably  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  muscular  sense, 
or  feeling  of  pressure  or  resistance,  by  means  of  which  guiding  sensa- 
tions precede  and  are  related  to  our  movements.  The  greater  the 
sensibility  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  more  securely  one  can  stand. 
This  was  proved  by  Vierordt  By  placing  a  light  recording  lever  on 
the  vertex  of  the  head,  he  obtained  tracings  of  the  oscillatory  motions 
of  the  body  in  the  erect  posture,  and  then  he  ascertained  that  by 
benumbing  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  cold  water  or  chloroform,  the 
oscillations  became  much  greater. 

2.  Mechanism  of  Joints. — The  bones  are  firmly  united  by  sutures, 
as  in  the  skull,  or  they  may  be  bound  together  by -cartilage,  as  in  the 
synchondroses  between  the  sacrum  and  the  iliac  bones.  The  latter  form  of 
joint  does  not  admit  of  much  movement,  but  it  offers  great  resistance  to 
disruptive  forces  and  it  is  very  elastic,  so  that^  if  a  strain. acting  on  the 
joint  is  removed,  the  parts  readily  return  to  their  original  position.  In 
the  case  of  the  joints  between  the  bodies  of  adjacent  vertebrae,  while  the 
amount  of  movement  between  each  pair  is  slight,  the  movement  of  the 
vertebral  column  as  a  whole  is  very  considerable  in  man.  In  ordinary 
joints,  friction  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which  usually  are  in  dose 
apposition,  is  diminished  by  the  cartilaginous  surfaces.  The  forms  of 
joints  var}"^  much,  but  they  are  either  ball  and  socket  or  arthrodial, 
saddle-shaped  or  ginglymoid,  rotating  or  trochoidal,  rigid  or  ampbiar- 
throsic.  Ball  and  socket  joints  admit  of  movements  in  all  directions. 
The  ball  is  the  segment  of  a  sphere  fitting  accurately  into  a  cup- 
shaped  depression,  and  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  centre  <^  the 
ball,  cutting  the  surface  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface^ 
this  line  will  describe  during  rotation  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  the 
point  where  the  line  leaves  the  spherical  surface.     The  area  of  the  base 
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of  the  cone  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  surface  of  the  joint,  and  thus 
it  will  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  flatness  and  smallness  of 
the  cupHshaped  surface  in  which  the  ball  rotates,  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  ball.  Sach  joints  we  see  in  the  shoulder 
and  hip.  A  saddle-shaped  joint  exists  between  the  trapezium  in  the 
wrist  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  It  permits  of  a  movement  with 
reference  to  two  axes,  one  from  before  backwards  and  the  other  from 
side  to  side.  A  hinge  joint  permits  of  movement  only  in  a  single 
plane,  and  it  consists  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder  moving  in  a  correspond- 
ing segment  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  Such  a  joint  is  found  between  the 
humerus  and  ulna,  and  in  the  maxillary  joint  of  camivora.  The  joint 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  astragalus  is  not  a  simple  hinge 
joint,  so  that  movement  is  possible  not  only  round  a  transverse  axis,  but 
there  may  be  movement  of  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis.  It  thus  resembles  a  screw,  the  surface  of  the  astragalus  being 
the  section  of  a  screw  surface,  while  the  joint  surface  of  the  tibia  is  a 
corresponding  section  of  the  nut  of  the  screw  (Fick).  An  example  of 
a  pivot  joint  is  found  between  the  atlas  and  axis.  A  modified  form  of 
this  kind  of  joint  is  seen  in  the  radio-ulnar  articulation,  by  which 
pronation  and  supination  are  efibcted.  The  hand  can  rotate  thus 
through  1 80**,  in  every  possible  position  of  the  elbow.  In  rigid  joints, 
like  those  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  the  surfaces  are  fiat  or  slightly 
convex,  and  they  are  firmly  held  together  by  rigid  ligaments.  In  a 
position  of  rest,  and  also  in  movement,  the  surfaces  of  all  joints  are  in 
close  contact,  and  they  are  thus  held  together  by  bands  of  connective 
tissue  forming  a  capsule,  or  by  distinct  bands  and  ligaments.  Between  the 
cartilaginous  surfaces  we  find  a  very  thin  layer  of  synovial  fluid  secreted 
by  a  serous  membrane,  termed  a  synovial  membrane.  The  membrane 
often  shows  villous  prominences.  Synovia  is  a  clear  or  yellowish 
alkaline  fluid,  containing  96*97  per  cent  of  water,  and  3  to  4  per  cent 
of  solids ;  the  latter  contain  about  -3  per  cent  of  mucin,  1-1  per  cent,  of 
salts,  and  1  '6  per  cent  of  extractives. 

As  first  shown  by  the  Webers,  the  pressure  of  the  air  maintains  the 
apposition  of  the  surfaces  of  joints.  Thus  the  pressure  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  hip  joint  is  about  12  kilogs.,  about  the  weight  of  the 
bones,  muscles,  skin,  etc.,  connected  with  the  joint,  so  that  these  may 
be  cut  without  the  head  of  the  femur  falling  out  of  its  place,  the 
acetabulum.  If  air  is  allowed  to  get  into  the  joint  by  boring  a  hole  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  os  innominatum,  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  at  once 
separate.  If  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  removed  by  the  air  pump,  one 
can  observe  a  converse  result,  the  ball  dropping  from  the  acetabu- 
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lum  when  the  external  pressure  has  been  sufficiently  lowered.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  leg  may  be  suspended  from  the  hip  joint,  without  a  feeling 
of  weight  or  dragging,  the  air  pressure  being  sufficient  to  support  it. 
The  tonicity  of  the  muscles  and  the  adhesion  between  the  joint  surfaces 
also  tend  to  keep  them  in  apposition  without  much,  if  any,  muscular 
effort 

Ligaments  either  strengthen  the  capsule  between  the  ends  of  the 
bones  or  they  form  distinct  bands  for  checking  movements  in  certain 
directions.  We  have  examples  of  the  latter  in  the  ilio-femoral  ligament 
which  prevents  excessive  rotation  of  the  leg  outwards,  and  the  ligamen- 
tum  teres  in  the  hip  joint  which  prevents  too  great  abduction.  The 
joint  between  the  condyle  of  the  lower  maxilla  and  the  glenoid  fossa  is 
a  peculiar  joint  in  man,  and  especially  in  herbivora,  permitting  of 
vertical,  lateral,  and  antero-posterior  movements.  Between  the  bones, 
we  find  an  interarticular  cartilage,  thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
edges,  so  that  in  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  forwards  or  backwards  the 
cartilage  slides  with  it.  The  knee  joint  is  not  a  simple  hinge  joint,  but 
presents  spiral-shaped  surfaces.  The  joint  possesses  two  lateral  ligaments, 
an  external  and  an  internal,  and  between  the  bones  we  have  the  semi- 
lunar cartilages.  When  the  leg  is  extended,  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment is  put  on  the  stretch,  and  as  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is 
broader  than  the  external,  in  stretching  it  becomes  still  broader,  so  that 
in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  these  ligaments,  no  rotation  of  the  knee 
joint  is  possible  when  the  leg  is  extended.  When  the  knee  is  flexed, 
these  ligaments  become  loose  and  a  certain  amount  of  pronation  and 
supination  is  possible.  Pronation  occurs  when  the  great  toe  is  directed 
inwards,  and  then  the  outer  condyles  of  the  tibia  describe  almost  a 
semicircle  round  the  inner  condyles,  and  by  the  action  of  the  check 
ligaments  even  in  this  movement  the  condyles  of  the  femur  glide  upon 
those  of  the  tibia  and  are  never  separated  from  them.  The  anterior 
crucial  ligament  prevents  too  great  extension  and  the  posterior  too  great 
flexion.  The  cartilages,  according  to  Weber,  distribute  the  pressure 
of  the  weight  of  the  trunk  over  a  greater  surface,  and  the  form  of  the 
articular  surfaces  permits  of  a  certain  amount  of  rolling  movement  from 
before  backwards  and  from  side  to  side. 

Muscles  do  not  act  directly  upon  the  bones  but  indirectly  through 
tendons.  If  the  tendon  is  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  breadth  of  the 
muscle  connected  with  it,  the  pulling  power  of  the  latter  is  concen- 
trated on  one  point  of  the  bone  to  be  moved,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  muscular  fibres  are  attached  to  an  aponeurosis  the  power  of  the 
muscle  is  spread  over  a  greater  surface. 
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3.  Mechanism  of  the  Muscles  and  Bones. — In  the  human 
body,  there  are  different  adaptations  of  the  muscles  to  the  bones, 
corresponding  with  the  three  varieties  of  leyer  movement  The  mov- 
able bone  represents  a  lever,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is  the  articulation 
with  the  fixed  bone,  the  power  is  employed  at  the  point  of  insertion  of 
the  contracting  muscle,  and  the  resistance  may  be  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  obstacles  which  tend  to  prevent  displacement  of  the 
movable  bone. 

(1)  Levers  of  the  First  Order, — Here  we  find  the  fulcrum  between  the 
power  and  the  resistance.  As  an  example,  take  the  balancing  of  the 
head  on  the  vertebral  column :  the  fulcrum  is  the  articulation  between 
the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas ;  the  resistance  is  the  weight  of  that 
part  of  the  head  and  face  in  front  of  the  articulation,  and  the  power  is 
behind,  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  con- 
struction of  the  vertebral  column,  the  balancing  of  the  trunk  on  the 
pelvis,  and  of  the  leg  on  the  foot^  represent  levers  of  the  same  kind. 
Usually,  in  man,  this  kind  of  lever  is  for  the  purpose  of  stability^  but  we 
find  it  also  in  certain  movements.  For  example,  in  extending  the  fore- 
arm upon  the  arm — the  fulcrum  is  the  elbow  joints  the  power,  applied 
behind  the  articulation,  is  the  insertion  of  the  triceps,  and  the  resistance 
is  the  weight  of  the  fore-arm  in  front  of  the  articulation. 

(2)  Levers  of  the  Second  Order. — Here  the  resistance  is  between  the 
power  and  the  fulcrum.  In  this  lever,  the  power  arm  ^  is  always  longer 
than  the  resistance-arm.  As  the  forces  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  arms  of  the  lever,  a  comparatively  weak  force  will  overcome 
considerable  resistance,  and  consequently  this  lever  is  advantageous  as 
regards  expenditure  of  force.  But  it  is  disadvantageous  as  regards  rapidity 
of  movement,  for  the  displacements  of  the  two  points  of  application  are 
proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  lever.  For  example,  if 
the  length  of  the  power-arm  =10,  and  that  of  the  resistance-arm  :=  1, 
a  force  of  1  lb.  would  move  a  resistance  of  10  lbs.,  but  the  point  of 
application  of  the  power  would  be  displaced  10  feet,  while  that  of  the 
resistance  would  be  displaced  only  1  foot.  This  lever  may  be  termed 
the  lever  of  power.  It  is  not  common  in  the  body.  As  an  example, 
take  the  action  of  standing  on  tiptoe.  Here  the  fulcrum  is  the  contact 
of  the  toes  with  the  ground ;  the  power  is  at  the  insertion  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  the  strong  ligament  fixed  into  the  os  calcis,  or  heel-bone ;  and 

^  The  term  arm  of  the  lever  is  the  distance  which  separates  the  fulcrum  from  the 
point  of  application  of  the  power  or  of  the  resistance.  The  one  may  be  called  the 
power-arm  and  the  other  the  resvttanct-arm. 
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the  resistance  is  the  weight  of  the  body  transmitted  to  the  articulation 
between  the  tibia  and  astragalus. 

(3)  Levers  of  the  Third  Order. — ^The  power  is  between  the  resistance 
and  the  fulcrum.  In  this  lever,  the  resistance-arm  is  always  longer  than 
the  power-arm,  and  while  it  is  advantageous  as  regards  swiftness,  it  is 
disadvantageous  as  regards  expenditure  of  force.  It  may  be  termed  the 
lever  oi  rapidity.  It  is  the  one  common  in  the  movements  of  man.  For 
instance,  in  the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm — the  fulcrum  is  the 
articulation  at  the  elbow,  the  power  is  at  the  insertion  of  the  flexoi^ 
{brachialis  anticusemd  biceps)^  and  the  resistance  is  the  weight  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  power  is  usually  applied  in  the  body  near  the  fulcrum,  and 
the  power-arm  is  thus  much  shorter  than  the  resistance  arm,  and  hence 
only  small  weights  can  be  moved,  but  with  great  speed.  Thus  the 
various  movements  of  the  body  are  rapidly  performed,  and  the  clumsy 
form  of  the  limb,  which  would  have  resulted  had  the  power  been 
applied  near  the  resistance,  is  obviated. 

In  a  lever,  the  power  exerts  the  greatest  effect  when  it  pulls  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lever.  Such  an  arrangement  is  found  in 
the  body  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  in  the 
flexors  of  the  head,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  many 
other  cases,  the  muscular  fibres  pull  obliquely  and  their  power  can  be 
estimated  by  the  application  of  the  parallelogram  offerees,  in  which  one 
side  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  the  bone,  and  the  other  to  a  line 
perpendicular  to  this  from  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  muscle.  The 
amount  of  pull  is  proportional  to  the  latter,  and  consequently  the  more 
acute  the  angle  formed  by  the  muscular  fibres,  or  tendon,  with  the  line 
of  the  bone,  the  smaller  will  be  the  effective  pull.  This  is  most  evident 
at  the  beginning  of  the  pull,  but  as  the  arm,  for  example,  is  flexed,  the 
effective  power  of  the  flexor  muscle  becomes  greater  and  greater. 

Simple  movements,  such  as  are  above  described,  rarely  take  place. 
Usually  the  movements  which  one  bone  makes  on  another  are  not 
effected  by  one  muscle,  but  by  several,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
associated  together  or  co-ordinated  for  that  movement  Thus,  in  moving 
the  arm,  say  from  pronation  to  supination,  with  a  slight  degree  of  flexion 
or  extension,  many  muscles  act.  Frequently  muscles  are  doubled  for 
particular  movements.  Thus,  in  the  upward  movement  of  the  lower 
jaw  we  have  the  temporal  and  the  masseter,  for  flexion  of  the  fore- 
arm on  the  arm,  the  biceps  and  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  for  flexion 
of  the  foot,  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius.  Usually  a  muscle  passes 
over  only  one  joint,  like  the  brachialis  anticus,  but  sometimes  over  two, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  biceps. 
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In  many  instances,  considerable  loss  of  power  is  caused  by  the 
obliqne  direction  in  which  the  tendons  of  muscles  are  inserted  into  the 
bones,  by  the  combination  of  several  muscles  acting  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  by  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  individual 
muscles.  The  degree  of  the  obliquity  of  attachment  is,  in  a  number  of 
bones,  diminished  by  the  enlargement  of  their  heads,  the  existence  of 
projecting  parts,  and  still  more  by  the  occurrence  of  sesamoid  bones  and 
pulleys  {e,g,,  digastric  muscle  and  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  eyeball), 
changing  the  direction  of  tendons.  The  patella  thus  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris,  as  without  it  the  muscle 
would  simply  pull  the  bones  of  the  leg  against  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur.  The  patella  brings  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  forwards,  and  thus 
they  are  attached  obliquely  to  the  tibia.  Nevertheless,  the  adaptation 
of  the  muscles  to  the  bone,  in  the  human  body  generally,  may  be 
regarded  as  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  power,  some  part  of 
which  loss,  however,  is  compensated  by  greater  extent  and  velocity  of 
motion.  It  has  already  been-  pointed  out  (Vol.  I.  p.  400),  that  the 
muscles,  even  at  rest,  are  in  a  slightly  extended  condition,  and  they  act 
in  this  way  on  the  bones  like  elastic  cords.  A  saving  of  power  is  thus 
effected,  because  the  muscles  are  always  slightly  taut  and  not  on  the 
slack,  and  they  are  thus  ready  to  exert  a  pull  the  instant  an  active  con- 
traction begins.  It  is  also  evident,  that  when  one  set  of  antagonist 
muscles  (like  the  flexors  of  the  arm)  acts,  they  exert  a  pull  on  the  opposite 
set  (the  extensors),  which  becomes  greater  and  greater  up  to  the  end  of 
the  contraction  of  the  flexors.  Elastic  power  is  thus  stored  up  in 
the  extensors,  which  comes  into  play  when  the  flexors  relax.  The 
elasticity  of  the  extensors  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  limb  extended  with 
almost  no  muscular  effort.  The  same  antagonistic  play  of  elastic  and 
contractile  forces  is  seen  in  such  a  muscle  as  the  orbicularis  oris,  by 
which,  when  at  rest,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  kept  symmetrical 

The  power  of  a  muscle  is  in  proportion  to  its  cross-sectional  area  and 
the  extent  of  its  movements.  The  latter  (termed  the  lift)  is  usually 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  muscle.  A  long  thin  muscle  like  the 
sartorius  has  a  large  lift  but  small  power,  while  the  peroneus  longus, 
about  the  same  length,  but  with  more  numerous  fibres,  has  greater 
power  but  a  smaller  lift 

4.  Mechanism  of  the  Body  in  Locomotion.r-The  movements 
of  the  body  as  a  whole  assume  various  forms,  such  as  walking, 
running,  leaping,  swimming,  eta 

It  IB  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  do  more  than  briefly  allude  to  some 
general  facte.     Although  many  of  the  movemetits  were  inTectigated  by  Borelli, 
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Fio.  448.— Marey's  apparatus  for  transmitting 
movements  from  the  sole  of  the  foot. 


about  the  year  1680,  the  brothers  Weber  were  the  first  to  adopt  rigorous  and 

precise  methods.  Recently,  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  re-investigated  by  Marey, 
who  has  devised  many  ingenious  forms 
of  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the 
registration  of  transmitted  movements. 
His  arrangement  consists  of  a  slipper 
or  shoe,  having  a  thick  sole,  in  which 
there  is  au  air  chamber,  a,  communi- 
cating with  a  recording  tambour  by 
the  tube,  h.  With  each  pressure  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot  against  the  ground, 
the  air  is  compressed  in  this  chamber, 
and  this  pressure,  transmitted  to  the 
recording  tambour,  is  registered  on  a 
cylinder  carried  by  the  operator,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  449.  In  addition,  a  small  tam- 
bour, fitted  for  transmitting  vertical 
oscillations,  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  Three  tambours  record  the 
movements,  one  for  each  foot,  and  one 
for  the  vertical  oscillations  of  the 
whole  body.  The  operator  also  is  pro- 
vided with  a  bag  containing  air,  by  the 
compression  of  which  the  three  recording 
level's  can  be  brought  against  the  cylin- 
der when  the  movements  of  the  body 
become  tolerably  uniform. 

An  example  of  a  tracing  thus 
obtained  is  shown  in  Fig.  450. 
Marey  has  also  devised  a  kind  of 
notation  which  shows  at  a  glance  the 
rhythm,  the  time  of  the  duration  of 
the  pressure,  the  foot  exerting  this 
pressure,  and  also  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  body  is  suspended. 
An  example  showing  the  mode  of  this  notation  is  given  in  Fig.  451.  This 
is  the  same  curve  as  in  Fig.  450,  obtained  in  running.  The  lines  1 
and  2  form  a  staffs  "  on  which  will  be  written  this  simple  music,  con- 
sisting only  of  two  notes,  which  we  will  call  right  foot,  left  foot.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  ascending  part  of  one  step-curve  belonging 
to  the  right  foot,  let  us  drop  upon  the  stafiT  a  perpendicular,  a ;  this 
line  will  indicate  the  commencement  of  the  pressure  of  the  right  foot. 
A  perpendicular,  h,  let  fall  from  the  end  of  the  curve,  will  determine 
where  the  pressure  of  this  foot  ends.  Between  these  two  points,  let 
us  trace  a  broad  white  line ;  it  will  express  by  its  length  the  duration 


Fio.  449. 

movement  in  locomotion. 


Marey's  apparatus   for  recording 
•    •  .ior 
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of  the  pressure  of  the  right  foot/'^  A  similar  construction  is  made  for 
the  left  foot  Between  the  pressure  of  the  two  feet  there  is  found  to 
be  ^* silence"  in  the  rhythm,  that  is,  the  expression  of  the  instant 
"  when  the  body  is  suspended  above  the  ground  in  running." 


Fig.  460.— I'racings  obtained  from  a  num  iu  tlio  act  of  running,  o,  vertical  oscil- 
lationB  of  the  body ;  6,  impact  and  rine  uf  the  right  foot ;  c,  impact  and  rise  of  the 
left  foot.  When  the  foot  presaes  on  the  ground  the  curve  descenda,  it  remains 
straight  so  long  as  the  sole  touches  the  ground,  and  it  ascends  as  the  sole  leaves 
the  ground.  'Hie  upper  horieontiEd  part  uf  the  curve  represents  the  time  the  foot 
remains  in  the  air. 

By  means  of  this  notation,  two  of  the  chief  modes  of  progression  are 
represented  in  Fig.  452. 


Fio.  461.— llarey's  Notation  of  Uhythm  in  different  modes  of  progression. 
Running. 

IValking, — In  walking,  the  body  never  entirely  quits  the  ground. 
This  is  shown  by  the  upper  tracing  in  Fig.  452.     The  forces  which  act 


Fig.  452. — Notation  of  walking  (upper  line)  and  running  (lower  line). 
(Marey.) 

on  the  body  in  ordinary  walking  may  be  studied  with  the  aid  of  Fig. 
463.     Let  G  represent  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body ;  two  forces 

^  Martyrs  Animal  Mechanism,  p.  133. 
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act  on  it:  (1)  the  one,  shown  by  the  line,  G  J,  representing  the 
direction  of  gravity ;  the  other  (2)  produced  by  extending  the  limb  G 
j',  causing  the  centre  of  gravity  to  move  in  the  direction  G  F.  The 
latter  may  be  resolved  into  two,  the  one  vertical,  G  V,  tending  to  carry 
the  centre  of  gravity  upwards,  causing  the  vertical  osciUation  in  walking ; 
the  other,  horizontal^  G  H,  which  determines  progression.    The  two 

limbs  represent  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the 
hypotenuse  of  which  is  formed  by  the  pos- 
terior extended  limb,  the  perpendicidar,  g  j, 
by  the  limb  which  supports  the  body,  and 
the  short  side,  j'  j,  represents  the  length  of 
the  step. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  step,  one  of  the 
limbs,  the  supporting  leg,  is  placed  below  the 
centre  of  gravity  (ppl,  Fig.  453) ;  and  the 
other,  the  oscUla4ing  or  swinging  limb  (G  j', 
Fig.  453)  is  placed  behind.  In  passing 
through  the  complete  step,  according  to 
Weber,  the  limbs  assume  the  successive  posi- 
tions shown  in  Fig.  455. 

The  advance  of  the  hinder  leg  itself  is  not, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  as  shown  by 
Weber,  a  muscular  action,  but  consists  of 
the  fall  or  swing  of  the  leg  forwards,  through  the  arc  of  a  circle,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum.  It  has  recently, 
however,  been  demonstrated  by  Marey  and  others  that,  frequently,  and 
more  especially  during  fatigue,  muscular  action  is  necessary.  The 
supporting  leg  leaves  the  ground  gradually,  touching  it  at  last  only 
with  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  when  it  leaves  the  ground  it  is 
completely  extended,  but  it  passes  from  the  vertical  to  the  inclined 
position  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pelvis  does  not  describe  a  curve, 
but  moves  horizontally.  The  hip  joint  flexes  slightly,  so  that  the  ex- 
tended leg  becomes  too  short  as  it  were,  and  then  it  assumes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  swinging  leg.  At  the  end  of  the  pendulum-like  swing,  the 
extensors  come  into  play  so  as  to  lengthen  the  leg,  the  foot  is  applied 
to  the  ground,  and  the  swinging  leg  becomes  a  supporting  leg  (Fig. 
455).  When  one  leg  pushes  against  the  ground,  the  other  is  in  a  state 
of  rest,  and  when  the  supporting  leg  is  stretched  or  extended  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  the  body  falling  forwards,  the 
other  leg  swings  forward,  and,  taking  the  place  of  the  supporting  leg, 
prevents  the  threatened  fall.     Thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body 


—  Forces  which  act  in 
(Weber.) 
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is  moved  forwards.  As  regards  the  leg,  at  one  moment  its  lower  end 
is  fixed  and  its  upper  end  moves  forward,  and  the  next  moment  both 
its  point  of  suspension  at  the  upper  end  and  its  lower  end  are  moving 
forwards.  In  this  way,  in  walking,  there  is  a  constant  forward  move- 
ment of  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  quick  walking,  the  advancing  leg 
reaches  the  ground  when  only  half  an  oscillation  has  been  performed, 
but  in  very  slow  walking,  the  limb  performs  nearly  a  whole  oscillation. 


Fio.  464.— Ti-acingB  of  the  impact  and  the  rise  of  the  two  feet  in  ordinary 
wsJkinK.  o,  oscLUations  of  the  head ;  d,  movement  of  right  foot ;  y,  move- 
ment of  left  foot. 

The  velocity  of  the  advance  of  the  limb  is  consequently  regulated  by 
its  length,  or  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point  of 
rotation,  that  is,  about  500  mm.  for  a  limb  of  the  ordinary  length  of 
850  mm.  According  to  K  Weber,  the  rapidity  of  the  swing  of  living 
and  dead  legs  is  the  same,  showing  that  the  swing  is  that  of  a  pen- 


Fio.  455.— Diagram  showing  the  successive  positions  of  the  two  limhs  during 
walking.    (Weber.)    The  positions  follow  in  the  order  of  the  numbers. 

dulum  due  to  gravity.  .Increased  speed  is  attained  in  walking  by 
depression  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk,  greater  flexion  of  the 
limbs,  a  more  forcible  thrust  of  the  hind  limb  against  the  ground^ 
longer  steps,  and  by  allowing  the  supporting  limb  to  remain  a  shorter 
time  in  contact  with  the  ground.     Lateral  movements  of  the  body  are 
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determined  by  the  supportiDg  leg  acting  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  but  they  are  balanced  by  an  opposite  swing  of  the  arms. 
Thus,  when  the  left  leg  gives  a  greater  speed  to  the  left  half  of  the 
trunk,  the  right  arm  swings  forward,  and  brings  the  centre  of  gravity 
again  into  the  mesial  plane. 

Running. — In  running,  the  hinder  leg  is  raised  before  the  advancing 
one  reaches  the  ground,  so  that  there  is  a  short  time  during  which  the 
body  is  not  supported  by  the  limbs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  462.  The  trunk 
is  more  inclined  forwards,  the  limbs  are  more  bent,  the  steps  longer, 
and  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly,  and  the  vertical  oscillations  are 
greater  than  in  walking.  Thus,  the  length  of  the  step  in  running  is  to 
that  in  walking  as  2  : 1,  and  the  time  as  2  :  3 ;  so  that  a  person  may 
run  three  times  as  fast  as  he  can  walk. 

These  movements  are  illustrated  by  the  following  notation,  in  which 
R  =  right  leg,  L  =  left  leg,  s  =  supporting,  and  0  =  oscillating  positions  of 
the  limbs : — 

oi      Tir  11  •        rft— S  O  S  S  8  O  S  S,  etc 
Mow  Walkmg,  |i_g  s  s  0  S  S  S  O;  etc. 

n„?«ir  w-iir;««  /R— SOS  0  8  0,  etc. 
Quick  Walking,  |  j_^  s  0  S  0  8,  etc. 

p«««?««   /K.— S  O  0  O  8  O  O  O,  etc. 
Running,  |l__q  O  S  0  0  0  8  0,  etc. 

T«™«;«„   /R— 8  08  0,  etc. 
*^"™P'°«'iL-S0  8  0,etc. 

The  time,  rdcUians  of  variouB  kinds  of  movements  have  been  determined  by  Marey 
with  the  aid  of  photography.  He  took  a  series  of  practically  instantaneous 
pictures  of  a  man  walking,  running,  or  jumping  (the  time  of  exposure  of  the  plate 
being  about  *001  sec.)  with  a  revolving  camera.  Kach  picture  of  course  represents 
a  phase  of  movement  at  a  particular  moment  of  time.  In  this  way,  certain  pos- 
tures are  observed  which  usually  escape  detection,  and  when  the  series  of  pictures 
on  a  band  of  paper  is  placed  in  a  wheel  of  life,  or  zoetrope,  and  the  instrument  is 
rotated,  the  figures  are  seen  to  move  in  a  natural  manner.  This  method  has  also 
been  carried  out  with  great  completeness  by  Muybridge.  Marey  has  also  photo- 
graphed bright  shining  spots  on  certain  parts  of  the  moving  figure  of  a  man  clothed 
in  black  (such  as  head,  chest,  pelvis,  thigh,  leg,  foot),  and  has  thus  got  the  curves  of 
movement  of  these  parts.  These  investigations,  although  curious  and  interesting, 
have  not  added  much  to  what  has  been  previously  ascertained  by  other  methods  by 
the  Webers  and  by  Marey  himself. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  great  accuracy  the  force  of  a  particu- 
lar muscle  or  group  of  muscles  in  a  living  man.  By  means  of  Eegnier's 
dynamometer,  it  has  been  found  that  the  force  exerted  by  the 
muscles  of  the  back  amounts,  in  most  adults,  to  from  400  to  600  Ibs.,^ 

M  lb.  =  -4536kiIog. 
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and  in  very  powerfiil  adults  to  700  or  800  lbs.  lifted  a  few  inches.     The 
muscles  of  the  leg  exert  a  power  equal  to  about  400  lbs. 

The  age,  stature,  and  weight  of  individiialB  modify  greatly  the  amount  of  muscular 
exertion  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  average  height  of  men  in  Great  Britain 
is  about  69  inches,  and  of  women  63^  to  64  inches.^  With  this  stature,  men  weigh 
from  140  to  160  lbs.,  women,  110  to  120.  The  full  stature  and  strength  of  the 
male  \b  reached  about  the  age  of  25.  At  15  years  of  age,  lads,  5  feet  4  inches  in 
height,  may  lift  from  200  to  280  lbs.  ;  at  20,  when  5  feet  8  inches  in  height,  the 
lift  is  from  .350  to  415  lbs.  ;  and  at  25,  the  stature  being  5  feet  9  inches,  it  may 
reach  as  much  as  from  400  to  450  lbs.  (Allen  Thomson.)  The  following  table 
gives  a  comparison  between  the  working  power  of  man  and  certain  animals : — 


Man,  - 
Ox,  . 
Horse,  - 


Mean  Weight. 


Kilograms. 

70 

280 

280 


Work  In  8  hours. 

Kilogrammetres. 
316,800 
1.382,400 
2.102,400 


Work  per  Second  and  per 
Kilogramme  of  Weight. 


Kilogrammetres. 
0157 
0172 
0-261 


The  horse  excels  all  other  domestic  animals  in  working  power.  Thus,  according 
to  Redtenbacher,  the  amount  of  work  per  kilogramme  of  body -weight  per  hour  is 
as  follows  for  various  animals  in  kilog. -metres : — horse,  940  ;  mule,  800 ;  ass,  640  ; 
ox,  620  ;  and  man,  560. 

^  1  inch  =25*4  mm. 
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SECTION  XV. 
REPRODUCTION. 

Chap.  I.--GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Living  organisms  possess  the  power  of  reproducing  their  kind.  The 
process  by  which  they  do  so  may  be  either  asexual  or  sexual.  A  third 
mode  of  reproduction,  termed  spontaneous  generation,  that  is,  the  origin 
of  living  beings  de  novo^  without  parents,  is  possible. 

1.  Spontaneous  Generation. — It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this 
work  to  enter  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  origina- 
tion of  life  from  dead  matter,  without  the  existence  of  parentage.  Such 
a  mode  of  production  of  living  things  is  sometimes  termed  abiogenesis  or 
heterogenesis.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  no  instance  of  life  originating 
de  novo  has  been  proved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rigid  excluision 
of  the  living  germs  in  air  from  boiled  infusions  of  organic  matter  does 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  life  in  these  infusions.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  in  water  and  in  air  there  are  innumerable  living  particles  or 
germs,  which,  when  they  fall  into  a  fluid  having  organic  matter  in  solu- 
tion, multiply  therein,  and  so  excite  fermentivo  or  putrefactive  changes 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  188).  The  admission  of  these  facts,  however,  does  not  in- 
validate the  possibility  of  abiogenesis  occurring  in  certain  conditions, 
and  it  is  unphilosophical  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  its  occurrence  now 
or  in  some  past  time.  The  intimate  relations  known  to  exist  between 
physical,  chemical,  and  vital  phenomena,  depending  on  the  laws  of  the 
conservation  and  transmutation  of  energy,  and  the  theory  of  evolutional 
development,  indicate  the  probability  of  abiogenesis,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  biological  science  to  ascertain  the  conditions  in  which  this 
may  occur. 

2.  Asexual  Generation. — This  mode  of  reproduction,  which  in- 
cludes generation  by  budding,  by  fission,  or  by  endogenous  formation, 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  treating  of  cells  (Vol  I.  p.  296).  A 
variety  of  it  constitutes  parihemgenesiSf  by  which  we  understand  the 
production  of  offspring,  unlike  their  parents,  which  may  take  place 
without,  in  connection  with  each  individual  birth,  a  union  of  male  and 
female  elements.      This  is  often  associated  with  the  law  of  alfemale 
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generations,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the  development  of  various  forms  of 
Medusae,  Toenia,  and  of  Aphides,  Here  one  sexual  congress  is  sufficient, 
not  for  one,  but  for  several  generations  of  beings,  some  of  whom  may 
have  certain  characters  unlike  those  of  their  immediately  antecedent 
parent. 

The  most  striking  example  of  true  parthenogenesis  is  seen  in  bees.  Here  we  find  a 
female  with  fully  developed  seznal  organs,  the  queen  &ee,  numerous  females  with 
imperfectly  developed  sexual  organs,  the  toorkera  or  7ieuters,  and  the  male  bees,  or 
drones.  During  the  flight  of  the  virgin  queen  in  hiving,  copulation  occurs  with  a 
drone,  and  the  sperm-sac  is  filled  with  fecundating  fluid.  The  queen  then,  in  the 
hive,  deposits  an  egg  in  the  large  cell  of  a  certain  part  of  the  comb,  and  she  admits  a 
small  amount  of  spermatic  fluid  into  contact  with  the  egg.  Into  other  smaller  cells 
she  drops  an  egg  without  any  spermatic  fluid.  The  unimpregnated  eggs  develop 
into  drones  (males),  and  the  impregnated  eggs  become  worker  bees.  If  the  queen 
bee  is  not  impregnated,  or  if  all  the  fluid  in  the  sperm-sac  has  been  exhausted,  then 
she  can  breed  drones  only.  By  feeding  a  worker  with  a  special  kind  of  food,  she 
grows  in  size,  her  sexual  organs  reach  full  development,  and  she  becomes  a  queen 
bee,  fit  for  the  production  of  offspring. 

3.  Sexual  Generation. — In  the  higher  animals,  reproduction 
essentiaUy  is  the  result  of  the  blending  of  two  elements — a  female 
element  or  ovum,  and  a  male,  or  spermaiozoid.  These  are  differentiated 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  parents,  and  by  their  union  activities  are  initi- 
ated which  result  in  the  development  of  a  new  being.  They  may  be 
produced  in  the  same  individual,  as  in  many  moUusca,  a  condition 
termed  hermaphroditism  ;  but  in  the  higher  animals,  they  are  specially 
differentiated  products  supplied  by  different  individuals. 

As  a  rule,  sexual  union  takes  place  only  between  animals  of  the  same  species,  but 
it  may  occur  between  individuals  of  the  same  genus  but  of  different  species.  When 
this  is  fruitful,  a  being  termed  a  hybrid  is  the  result.  Such  may  be  formed  by  the 
rabbit  and  hare,  lion  and  tiger,  dog  and  wolf,  and  ass  and  horse.  The  animals  show 
characters  more  or  less  common  to  both  parents.  They  are  usually  barren,  and  the 
generative  organs  are  imperfectly  developed.  The  wild  goat  and  the  domestic  goat, 
and  the  hare  and  rabbit  produce  hybrids  capable  of  breeding  indefinitely.  Barely,  a 
mule-mare  may  be  impregnated  by  a  mule-horse,  but  if  abortion  does  not  occur,  the 
offspring  is  weak  and  sterile,  and  usually  soon  perishes. 


Chap.  H.— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

(a)  The  Male  Organs. — The  testis  or  testicle,  shown  in  Fig.  79, 
p.  215,  Vol.  I.,  is  a  complicated  tubular  gland  enclosed  in  a  strong 
fibrous  covering.  This  covering,  the  tunica  albuginea,  develops,  above 
and  behind,  a  mass  of  tissue,  pushed  into  the  testicle,  and  termed  the 
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corpus  Highmorianum  or  mediastinum  testis.  From  this  uumerous  septa 
radiate  outwards  to  the  tunica  alhuginea,  thus  dividing  the  testis  into  a 
number  of  pyramidal  lobules,  the  bases  of  which  are  directed  to  the 
tunica  albuginea^  while  their  apices  point  to  the  corpus  Highmorianum. 
The  tunica  atbugineay  composed  of  strong  connective  tissue,  has  on  its 
upper  surface  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells.  Below  the  outermost 
layer,  the  connective  tissue  is  looser  and  contains  vessels,  and  it  is  known 
as  the  tunica  vasculosa.  The  corpus  Highmorianum^  also  formed  of  con> 
nective  tissue,  encloses  a  network  of  fine  anastomosing  canals,  the  rete 
testis  or  rete  vasculosum  Halleri,  The  septa  consist  of  connective  tissue. 
Among  the  fibres  we  find  flat  or  roundish  connective  tissue  cells,  pigment 
cells,  and  h.t  cells. 

The  tubuli  seminiferi,  or  small  tubes  of  the  testis,  are  composed  of  three 
portions :  (1)  they  begin  as  tubtdi  contorti ;  these  pass  into  (2)  the  iuhdi 
recti;  and  these  run  into  (3)  the  rete  testis.  The  tubuli  contorti  are 
small  convoluted  tubes,  140fi  in  diameter,  originating  in  a  manner  not 
thoroughly  understood  beneath  the  tunica  vasculosa — probably  in  a  fine 
network  or  in  blind-ends— and  running  on  towards  the  corpus  Highmori- 
anum. Uniting  with  each  other  to  some  extent  at  acute  angles,  the 
tubuli  contorti  pass  into  the  tubuli  recti.  These  are  narrower  tubes,  about 
20  to  25  fi  in  diameter ;  they  pass  into  the  corpus  and  form  the  rete  tesHs, 
the  canals  of  which  are  24  to  180 /*  in  diameter.  The  wall  of  the  tubulus 
eontortus  shows,  from  without  inwards  (1)  a  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
mixed  with  numerous  cells ;  (2)  a  delicate  membrana  propria,  and  (3)  a 
layer  of  epithelial  cells,  the  appearances  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  functional  activity  of  the  testis.  Two  conditions  are  usually 
observed  :  (1)  a  state  of  rest,  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  form  several 
layers,  and  (2)  a  state  of  activity,  in  which  there  is  a  great  increase  of 
nuclei,  and  in  which  also  the  spermatozoids  are  found  in  difi^erent  states 
of  development.  (See  Fig.  80,  p.  216,  Vol  I.)  The  mode  of  formation 
of  the  spermatozoids  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  216,  Vol.  I.).  It 
may  be  briefly  summarized.  The  head  of  the  spermatozoid  corresponds 
to  the  nucleus  of  a  cell.  The  epithelial  elements  in  a  seminiferous  tubule 
are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  roundish  cells,  not  directly  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  spermatozoids  (Fig.  83,  A  c,  c  4,  p.  218,  VoL  I.) — and  hence 
termed  indifferent  cells— and  (2)  the  true  seminal  germ  cells  (Sperma- 
togonia). In  a  state  of  rest,  the  latter  are  polygonal  elements  resting  on 
a  membrana  propria,  but  when  they  become  active,  they  rise  into  peculiar 
elongated  bodies,  club-shaped  at  the  upper  end;  and  the  nuclei,  by  sub- 
division, form  several  nuclei,  one  of  which  remains  at  the  base,  while  the 
others  are  found  in  the  club-shaped  end.      The  cell  is  at  this  stage 
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termed  a  spermatogemnia  (Fig.  83,  B  2,  p.  2 1 8,  Vol.  I. ).  The  club-shaped  end 
now  grows  outwards,  into  finger-shaped  processes,  each  of  which  contains 
a  nucleus,  and  each  nucleus  forms  the  head  of  a  spermatozoid.  The  cell 
is  now  termed  a  spermatoblast  (Fig.  83,  A  6,  c  3,  p.  218,  Vol.  I.).  Finally, 
these  processes  separate  from  the  basal  part  of  the  cell  and  from  each 
other,  becoming  spennatozoa. 

The  tabuli  recti,  and  the  canals  of  the  rete  testis,  have  a  delicate  meni' 
brana  propria,  on  which  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells  rests. 

The  arteries  of  the  testis  are  branches  of  the  internal  spermatic  artery. 
They  pass  partly  from  the  corpus  Highmorianum  and  partly  from  the 
tunica  vasculosa  into  the  septa,  and  end  in  a  capillary  network  surround- 
ing the  tvhUi  contorti.  From  the  capillaries  the  veins  originate,  and  they 
follow  the  course  of  the  arteries.  The  lymphatics  form  a  plexus  below 
the  tunica  albuginea,  and  lymph  spaces  pass  from  these  to  surround  the 
tubuli  contorti  Nothing  is  known  of  the  mode  of  termination  of  the 
nerves. 

The  spermatozoids  have  already  been  described  (p.  218,  Vol.  I.). 

The  tuimli  recti  and  the  canals  in  the  rete  testis  belong  to  the  discharg- 
ing structures  of  the  testis,  but  the  larger  structures  concerned  in  con- 
veying the  semen  from  the  testis  are  the  epididymis,  the  vas  deferens,  the 
vesiculce  seminales  and   the   ejaculatory  _ 

duct.     From  the  upper  end  of  the  rete  _^  ^^'^'"^^■^ 

testis,  7  to  15  vasa  efferentia  testis  pro-  >^^  h-^- — ^ 

ceed,  and  each  becoming  convoluted, 

a  number  of  cone-shaped  bodies  are        *  '       ' 

formed,  the  bases  of  which  are  directed  \^r 
outwards.  The  confluence  of  these 
coni  vasciUosi  produces  the  head  of  the 
epididymis  {globus  major),  and  by  their 
amistomoses,  one  duct  is  formed,  the  ^^.J^iToT^r^'^  SSr^^ltS^^ 
vas  epidid^is,  which,  in  complex  coils,  7^^^^^^!^r< ^^^^^^r'll 
constitutes  the  body  and  tail  of  the  {i^^^  no!  mTppe'dixo"*"  **^" 
epididymis,  and  it  finally  issues  from 

its  smaller  end  {globus  minor),  to  become  the  vas  deferens.  The  vasa 
efferentia,  in  their  first  portion,  consist  of  a  layer  of  cylindrical  ciliated 
epithelium,  resting  on  a  mm^ana  propiia.  Outside  of  this  we  find 
several  layers  of  smooth  muscle.  The  coils  of  the  vas  epididymis,  held 
together  by  loose  connective  tissue,  show  the  same  structure.  The 
circular  layer  of  muscle  attains  considerable  thickness.  The  vas  deferens 
shows  non-ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium,  resting  on  a  memhrana  propria. 
Beyond  this  there  is  a  circular  muscular  layer,  and  still  more  externally 
II.  3  A 
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a  longitudinal  layer  of  smooth  muscle.     The  end  of  the  vas  deferens 
(^,  shows  swellings  or  ampuUcPy  in 


€■ 


y:%. 


Fici.  457.— TnuiBverse  section  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  va»  d^erttu  of  man.  x  20  d.  1,  cylindrical 
epithelium ;  2,  menibrana  propria :  8,  sub-mucous 
coat,  with  longitudinally  arranged  muscular  bundles 
cut  transversely ;  4,  circular  muscular  layer ;  6, 
longitudinal  muscular  layer.  (Method  No.  1S4,  Ap- 
pendix.) 


which  are  found  small  tubular 
mucous  glands,  the  cells  show- 
ing pigment  granules.  The 
structiu'e  of  the  vesiculce  semin- 
ales  and  of  the  ductus  ejaculaiorius 
shows  the  same  elements  as  in 
the  vas  deferens.  The  para- 
didymis, or  organ  of  GiraMhs,  in 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  the  vas 
aherrans  Halleri,  which  is  a 
vestige  of  the  embryonal  kid- 
ney, show  the  same  structure. 
Both  consist  of  a  small  canal 
clothed  with  cubical  ciliated 
epithelium,  surrounded  by  a 
mass    of   vascular    connective 


tissue.  The  hydatid  of  M&i'gagni  is  a  minute  lobule  having  a  stem  or 
handle  composed  of  connective  tissue  and  covered  with  cylindrical 
ciliated  epithelium.  The  stem  contains  a  small  canal,  also  lined  with 
ciliated  cells.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  homologue  of  the  ovary, 
and  it  has  been  termed  the  ovarium  mjosculinum.  Another  hydatid-like 
body,  without  a  stem,  is  sometimes  found.  It  is  a  vesicle,  lined  with 
cubical  cells,  and  full  of  fluid. 

2.  The  prostate  gland  consists  of  glandular  substance  and  of  smooth 
muscle.  The  gland  substance  is  composed  of  from  30  to  50  acinous 
glands,  with  very  small  acini.  The  glands  open  by  two  large,  and  a 
number  of  small,  ducts  into  the  lurethra.  The  cells  in  the  gland  are 
short  and  cylindrical  in  form.  Transitional  epithelium  occurs  in  the 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra.  In  old  persons,  the  vesicles  are  often  fuD 
of  small  concretions,  as  large  as  7  mm.  in  diameter.  Non-striated 
muscle  exists  in  large  amount,  running  between  the  small  acini  Near 
the  ducts,  the  muscle  forms  a  strong  circular  layer,  and  bundles  are  also 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  prostate,  which  merge  externally  into  bundles 
of  striated  muscle,  belonging  to  the  transversus  perincei  muscle.  The 
prostate  is  richly  supplied  with  vessels.  Nothing  is  known  about  nerve 
terminations  in  this  gland. 

3.  The  glands  of  Cowper  are  acinous,  with  large  vesicles,  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium.  Their  ducts  show  two  or  three 
layers  of  cubical  cells. 
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4.  The  penis  consists  of  three  cylindrical  bodies — the  two  corpora 
cavernosa  penis  and  the  corpus  cavemomm  urethrce  being  surrounded  by 
fiiscia  and  skin.  The  carpus  cavemosum penis  is  formed  of  a  tunica  alhuginea 
and  of  a  spongy  tissue.  The  tunica  is  a  firm  membrane,  1  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, composed  of  connective  tissue  with  numerous  elastic  fibres,  more 
especially  on  its  external  surface,  where  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer 
longitudinal  layer  are  found.  The  spongy  substance  are  formed  of  bands 
of  connective  tissue,  contain- 
ing much  muscular  tissue, 
and  bands  cross  and  anasto- 
mose in  all  directions,  form- 
ing a  very  complex  network, 
the  meshes  of  which  are 
lined  by  a  single  layer  of 
Hat  endothelial  colls.  These 
meshes  are  filled  with  ven- 
ous blood.  The  walls  of  the 
arteries  are  very  thick.  The 
capillaries  form  a  superficial 
and  delicate  network  below 
the  tunica  alhuginm^  and  a 
deeper  network,  lying  on  the 
superficial    stratum    of   the 

spongy  tissue.       This  plexus,  Fio.  458.— section  of  jwr*  eavtmom  urethra  of  man. 

„        ^            J      ^-1           1  X  20  d.    f,  the  glands  of  Llttre ;  g,  blood-veaaels ;  m. 

usually     termed      the      deep  section  of  longitudinal  muscular  layers ;  r,  network  of 

..      ,          ,          ,                           .  vessels.    (Method  No.  136,  Appendix.) 

cortical  network,  communi- 
cates with  the  venous  spaces  in  the  spongy  tissue.  The  helicine 
arteries  are  small  branches  lying  in  the  connective  tissue  septa,  and  they 
form  curled  twigs,  often  terminating  in  blind  ends.  The  veins  originate 
partly  in  the  deep  cortical  network,  partly  from  the  spaces  of  the  spongy 
tissue,  and  pass  through  the  tunica  cdhu^inea ;  they  end  in  the  vena 
dorsalis.  The  corpus  cavemosum  urethrce  is  formed  of  two  parts,  a  central 
ixart  surrounding  the  urethra,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  a  dense  net- 
work of  veins  developed  in  the  submucous  coat  of  the  urethra,  and  a 
peripheral  part  resembling  in  structure  the  corpus  cavemosum  penis.  It 
difiers  in  the  arteries  not  terminating  directly  in  venous  spaces. 
The  glans  penis  is  formed  of  veins,  much  convoluted,  and  bound 
together  by  connective  tissue.  It  also  contains  small  arteries  and 
capillaries. 


Ck>nnectiye  tissue 
sheath. 


Tunica  albuginea. 
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(b)  The  Female  Organs. 

1.  The  ovaries  consist  of  a  stroma  of  connective  tissue  in  strata,  and 
of  glandular  substance.  Externally  we  find  a  strong  fibrous  coat,  the 
tunica  albugijiea,  formed  of  bundles  of  connective  tissue  intersecting  in 
all  directions.  Next  we  find  the  cortical  substance  (Fig.  87,  p.  220, 
Vol.  I.),  in  which  the  proper  gland  substance  exists,  and,  most  internally, 
we  have  the  medullary  substance  in  which  there  are  numerous  coiled 
vessels  and  smooth  muscular  fibres.  The  minute  structure  of  the  ovary 
and  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  has  already  been  described  in  Vol.  I.  p. 
220,  et  seq.     See  also  Fig.  459. 


B 

Fia.  459.— Oyum  from  the  Graafian  vesicle  of  a  cow.  A,  x  50  d ;  B,  x  240  d.  M^  cells 
of  the  tunica  granulosa. -  Zp,  zona  pellucida;  i),  yolk;  Kb^  germinal  veeiole ;  JE/, 
germinal  spot.    (Method  No.  136,  Appendix.) 

When  the  Graafian  vesicle  has  attained  its  full  maturity,  it  bursts  on 
the  side  next  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  the  ovum,  surrounded  by 
cells  ftx)m  the  discus  proligerus  and  tunica  granulosa,  escapes  into  the  Fal- 
lopian tube.  The  empty  vesicle  then  becomes  a  corpus  luteum.  If  the 
ovum  has  not  been  impregnated,  the  corpus  luteum  disappears  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  if  pregnancy  occurs,  a  true  corpus  luteum  is  formed,  attaining 
a  diameter  of  10  mm.,  and  remaining  for  years  in  the  ovary.  A  true 
<u)rpus  Ivieum  is  formed  of  a  fibrous  membrane  formed  by  proliferation 
of  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa,  and  this  surrounds  a  cavity  filled 
with  blood,  derived  from  the  rupture  of  vessels  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Later,  young  connective  tissue  is  developed  from  some  of  the  cells  of 
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the  clot>  the  cells  of  the  membrwna  granulosa  proliferate,  and  the  clot  itself 
becomes  yellow,  the  hsemoglobin  of  the  disintegrating  blood  corpuscles 
decomposing,  with  the  formation  of  haematoidin  crystals  (Figs.  52,  53, 
p.  129,  Vol.  L). 

The  arteries  of  the  ovary,  which  are  branches  of  the  internal  spermatic  artery, 
enter  the  hilum,  divide  in  the  medulla,  and  there  pursue  a  very  tortuous  course. 
Thence  they  run  into  the  cortical  substance,  forming  networks.  The  veins  form 
a  dense  plexus  near  the  hilum.  Numerous  lymphatics  are  also  found,  and  nerves 
ramify  among  the  larger  vesicles. 

2.  The  6poophoron,  or  parovarium,  and  the  paroophorony  are  the  remains  of 
embryonic  structures.  The  former,  found  in  the  broad  ligament,  near  the  hilum  of 
the  ovary,  consists  of  small  tortuous  canals,  ending  in  cul-de-sacs,  lined  with  ciliated 
cylindrical  epithelium.  The  ^poophoron  is  a  relic  of  the  sexual  portion  of  the 
Wolffian  body.  The  paroophoron,  also  found  in  the  broad  ligament,  is  formed  of 
small  canals,  lined  with  cylindrical  cells,  and  it  is  a  relic  of  the  urinary  portion  of 
the  Wolffian  body. 

3.  The  Fallopian  tube  is  formed  of  three  membranes  :  (1)  internally, 
a  mucous  membrane;  (2)  in  the  middle,  a  muscular  layer;  and  (3) 
externally,  a  serous  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into 
a  series  of  longitudinal  folds,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  the  tube  is 
star-shaped.  The  folds  are  largest  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes, 
where  they  constitute  the  so-called  fimbriated  extremities.  The  thick 
mucous  membrane  consists  (a)  of  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium  ; 
{b)  of  a  inemJbrana  propria ;  (c)  of  a  thin  muscularis  mucosce,  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres  running  longitudinally  ;  and  {d)  of  a  submucosa,  formed 
of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue.  The  muscular  coat  is  com- 
posed of  an  inner  and  thicker  circular  layer  of  fibres,  and  of  an  outer 
and  thinner  longitudinal  layer.  The  serous  coat  is  formed  of  the 
peritoneum,  filood-vessels  form  a  rich  and  narrow-meshed  plexus  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  veins  run  in  the  direction  of  the  folds  of 
mucous  membrane. 

4.  The  wall  of  the  uterus  has  a  mucous  membrane,  muscular  tissue, 
and  a  serous  covering.  The  mucous  membrane,  1*5  to  2  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, has  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium.  The 
membrana  propria  is  formed  of  delicate  connective  tissue,  bound  by  a 
homogeneous  cement  substance,  and  among  the  fibres  there  are 
numerous  leucocytes.  We  also  find  numerous  simple  or  bifurcated 
tubular  glands,  having  a  membrana  propria,  on  which  there  is  a  single 
layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  bearing  short  cilia.  The  muscular  coat  is  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  smooth  muscular  fibre  interwoven  in  a  most  intricate 
manner.     Three  strata  may  be  distinguished,  but  these  are  not  clearly 
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defined ;  an  inner^  the  stratum  sub-mucosum,  having  the  fibres  running 

length-ways;  a  middle^  the 
strongest,  in  which  circu- 
larly-placed fibres  pre- 
ponderate, containing  wide 
veins,  and  hence  called 
the  stratum  vasculare ;  and 
an  outer^  containing  fibres 
running  both  longitudin- 
ally and  circularly,  and 
termed  the  stratum  supror 
vasculare.  In  the  cervix 
uteriy  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thicker  and  has 
ciliated  epithelium  in  its 
upper  two  thirds.  Papillse 
covered  with  stratified 
pavement  epithelium  are 
also  found.  In  addition 
to  isolated  tubular  glands, 
we  also  meet  with  short 
mucous  glands,  which,  be- 
coming filled  and  swollen 
with  secretion,  constitute  the  cysts  or  glands  of  Nahoih,  The  muscular 
tissue  of  the  cervix  shows  inner  and  outer  longitudinal  layers  on  each 
side  of  a  middle  circular  layer.  Blood-vessels  are  very  abundant, 
especially  in  the  stratum  vasctUare.  Capillary  networks  surround  the 
glands  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  plexus  of  lymphatics  is  also 
found  in  the  membrane.  From  these  lymphatics,  branches  run  into 
the  muscular  tissue  and  anastomose  with  another  network  in  the 
subserous  coat.  Nerve  filaments  are  found  in  the  muscular  layers,  but 
their  relation  to  the  mucous  membrane  is  unknown. 

During  menstruation,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thicker,  reach- 
ing up  to  6  mm.,  from  an  increase  in  the  interstitial  or  cement  matter, 
and  from  the  presence  of  leucocytes ;  the  glands  also  increase  in  length, 
and  the  blood-vessels  are  distended.  The  epithelium  is  shed  in  small 
patches.  In  the  pregnant  state,  not  only  does  the  mucous  membrane 
become  thicker,  but  there  is  an  enormous  thickening  of  the  musctdar 
layers  (p.  434.  Vol.  I.). 

5.  The  vagina  is  formed  of  a  mucous  membrane,  a  muscular  coat,  and 
a  fibrous  coat     The  mucous  membrane  shows :  (1)  a  layer  of  stratified 


•^,^,gS«g«5«^flt--*:? 


Fio.  460.— Transverse  section  through  middle  of  uterus  of 
a  girl,  fifteen  years  of  age.  x  lO  d.  a,  epithelium ;  &, 
memfrrana  propria;  e,  glands.  1,  itratum  iubmucotum ;  2, 
^ratum  vasculare  ;  8,  stratum  tupravaseutare.  (Method  No. 
137,  Appendix.) 
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squamous  epithelium;  (2)  papilla  having  a  menibrana  propia  of  delicate 
connective  tissue  with  a  few  elastic  fibres.  Numerous  leucocytes 
are  present,  either  so  abundant  as  to  form  nodular  masses,  or  wandering 
between  the  epithelial  cells ;  (3)  a  submucous  coat  of  loose  connective 
tissue  and  strong  elastic  fibres.  No  glands  exist.  There  are  an  inner 
circular  and  an  outer  longitudinal  layer  of  smooth  muscle.  The  outer 
fibrous  layer  is  composed  of  firm  connective  tissue,  mixed  with  much 
elastic  tissue.  Capillary  networks  abound  in  the  mucous  and  submucous 
coats,  and  between  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  we  find  a  dense  net- 
work of  wide  veins.  The  nerves,  which  are  numerous  in  the  outer 
fibrous  layer,  show  numerous  small  ganglia. 

6.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dUaiis^  and  of  the  opening  of  the 
urethra,  there  are  numerous  mucous  glands,  -5  to  3  mm.  in  length,  and 
on  the  labia  minora  there  are  sebaceous  glands,  -2  to  2  mm.  in  length, 
but  no  hair  follicles.  The  structure  of  the  clitoris  resembles  that  of  the 
penis  3  on  the  glans  dUoridis  there  are  tactile  end-bulbs.  The  glands  of 
Bartholin  resemble  Cowper's  glands  (p.  738)  in  structure.  The  structure 
of  the  labia  minora  is  that  of  the  skin.  The  secretion  of  the  vagina  con- 
tains flat  epithelium  cells,  leucocytes,  and  frequently  an  infusorium 
known  as  Trichorrumas  vaginalvs. 


Chap.  IU.— CERTAIN  PHENOMENA  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  REPRO- 
DUCTIVE  FUNCTION. 

1.  The  Phenomena  of  Menstruation.— From  the  age  of  about 
fifteen  to  that  of  forty-six  years,  an  ovum  escapes  from  the  ovary  of  the 
healthy  human  female  at  intervals  of  twenty-eight  days.  This  occur- 
rence is  coincident  with  various  changes  in  the  uterus  and  pelvic  organs, 
which  cause  both  local  and  general  symptoms.  The  local  conditions  are 
(1)  a  somewhat  increased  size  of  the  uterus,  probably  from  the  increased 
afflux  of  blood  ;  (2)  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  (3)  portions 
of  mucous  membrane  may  become  detached ;  and  (4)  capillaries  are 
ruptured  so  as  to  produce  a  discharge  of  blood,  mixed  with  mucus, 
termed  the  menses  or  menstnuil  fluid.  This  discharge  continues  for  a 
period  of  i^m  three  to  five  days ;  sometimes  copious,  but  more 
frequently  scanty,  at  the  commencement,  it  reaches  a  maximum  in 
amount)  and  then  slowly  passes  away.  From  120  to  200  grms.  of  blood 
are  lost  The  source  of  the  hsBmorrhago  is  rupture  of  vessels  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  During  the  menstrual  period  the  blood 
pressure  in  the  generative  organs  is  enormously  increased.     Parts  of  the 
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epithelium  are  detached  in  very  small  patches.  The  blood  is  mixed 
with  a  large  amount  of  mucus.  Frequently  a  woman  suffers  at  the 
menstrual  period  from  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  pelvic  region,  weariness, 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  other  constitutional 
affections.  Menstruation  rarely  occurs  during  pregnancy  or  lactation. 
Although  there  is,  in  a  healthy  state,  an  intimate  connection  between 
ovulation  and  menstruation,  the  latter,  or  some  phenomenon  very 
similar  to  it,  may  possibly  occur  without  the  former.  Sexual  desire  is 
independent  of  menstruation,  but  immediately  after  it  there  is  a  great 
susceptibility  to  impregnation. 

2.  Puberty  in  the  Female. — The  age  of  puberty  marks  the 
capability  for  procreation.  In  temperate  climates,  it  occurs  usually  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  in  the  tropical  climates  of  the 
cast  as  early  as  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  The  term  of  fecundity  in 
healthy  individuals  is  about  thirty  years,  but  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  At  puberty,  changes  occur  not  only  in  the  generative 
organs  but  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  giving  to  the  female  form  the 
characteristic  appearances  of  womanhood.  Puberty  occurs  sooner  in 
small  than  in  large  animals.  Thus  it  happens  in  the  guinea-pig,  rabbit, 
rat,  and  in  birds  during  the  first  year ;  in  the  cat  and  dog  in  the  second 
year ;  in  the  horse,  ox,  and  lion  in  the  third  year ;  in  the  larger  monkeys 
in  the  fourth  year ;  in  the  camel  in  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  elephant 
between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year.  Phenomena  similar  to  those 
of  menstruation  occur  in  many  animals,  and  the  condition  is  known  as 
the  rut.  Cows  and  sheep  rut  twice,  the  cat,  bitch,  and  pig  two  or  three 
times,  and  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig  eight  or  twelve  times,  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  condition  lasts  in  the  mare  and  cow  from  two  to  four 
days,  and  in  the  pig  and  bitch  from  six  to  ten  days.  During  rutting, 
the  females  have  a  peculiar  smell  by  which  the  males  are  attracted  from 
even  long  distances.  The  females  then  show  great  excitement,  and  it  is 
only  during  rutting  that  coition  is  permitted. 

3.  The  Change  of  Life,  or  Climacteric  Period — At  the  age  of 
about  forty-five,  the  menses  cease.  The  change  occurs  gradually,  the 
amount  of  fluid  becoming  less  at  each  successive  period ;  but  in  some 
women,  there  may  be  intervals  of  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  between 
the  last  few  menstrual  periods.  A  series  of  bodily  changes,  the  reverse 
of  those  occurring  at  puberty,  supervene  after  the  cessation  of 
menstruation. 

4.  The  Passage  of  the  Ovum  to  the  Uterus. — When  an  ovum 
escapes  from  a  Graafian  vesicle,  it  is  received  into  a  space  formed  by  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  grasping  the  ovary.     The 
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dilated  end  of  the  tube  is  applied  to  the  ovary  by  a  reflex  influence 
exciting  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  dilated  end  of  the  tube.  In  some 
rare  cases,  the  ovum  may  drop  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  if  fecunda- 
tion occur  in  these  circumstances,  extra-uterine  pregnancy  will  be  the 
result.  The  ovum  is  carried  along  the  tube  by  ciliary  movement,  and 
by  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  its  muscular  walls.  The  length  of 
time  the  ovum  requires  to  pass  onwards  into  the  uterus  varies  from  three 
to  ^YQ  days.  It  was  the  discovery  of  Bischoff'  that  ova  come  to  ripe- 
ness in  the  ovaries  alternately,  that  is  to  say,  a  Graafian  vesicle  in  one 
ovary  becomes  mature,  and  discharges  its  ovum,  and  at  the  next  period 
a  similar  occurrence  takes  place  in  the  other  ovary.  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
alternation  invariably  occurs.  In  the  human  being,  as  a  rule  only  one 
ovum  escapes  at  a  time,  but  sometimes  two,  and  much  more  rarely 
three.  The  ovaries  of  the  cow  and  the  mare  give  off  usually  one,  some- 
times two  ova,  of  the  goat  one  to  four,  and  of  the  pig,  cat,  and  bitch,  as 
many  as  ten  in  one  rutting  period. 

5.  Coition. — In  fishes,  the  male  sprinkles  the  spermatic  fluid  over 
the  spawn  of  the  female,  and  there  is  no  congress  of  the  sexes  in  any 
sense.  In  many  amphibians  and  reptiles,  the  male  clings  to  the  back  of 
the  female,  and  sheds  the  semen  over  the  ova  as  they  pass  from  the 
cloaca  or  uro-genital  aperture.  In  birds  and  mammals,  the  fecundating 
matter  must  be  introduced  by  a  special  organ,  the  penis,  into  the  genera- 
tive passage  of  the  female.  The  penis  becomes  rigid  owing  to  an 
increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  cavities  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  due 
to  the  action  of  nervous  filaments  which  cause  a  dilatation  of  arteries  of 
the  organ.  Goltz  has  found  that  a  nervous  centre  connected  with  erec 
tion  exists  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord.  Tactile  or  psychical 
influences  excite  this  centre,  which  acts  through  the  sacral  nerves  and 
hypogastric  plexus.  The  nervi  erigentes  originate  from  the  two  first 
sacral  nerves.  The  centre  may  be  influenced  reflexly  or  by  impressions 
transmitted  from  the  brain  when  it  is  excited  by  voluptuous  imaginations. 
Probably  also  the  centre  may  be  excited  by  the  circulation  through  it 
of  venous  blood.  In  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  (such  as  tabes  dorsalis) 
the  activity  of  the  centre  is  destroyed.  In  the  female,  during  coition, 
there  are  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind  affecting  the  clitoris,  the  vaginal 
walls,  the  uterus,  and  possibly  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Coitus  results  in 
the  ejaculation  of  semen  by  a  reflex  mechanism  excited  by  contact  and 
friction.  The  semen  accumulates  in  the  vesiculcB  seminales ;  by  contrac- 
tions of  these  vesicles  and  of  their  efferent  canals  the  fluid  passes  into 
the  urethra,  from  which  it  is  expelled  by  rhythmical  contractions  of  the 
muscular  fibres  surrounding  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra.     At  the 
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same  moment,  it  is  mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  prostate  and  of 
Cowper's  glands.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  the  female,  a  discharge 
also  occurs  from  Bartholin's  glands. 

6.  Fecundation. — The  essential  nature  of  fecundation  has  already 
been  fully  discussed  (p.  223,  Vol.  L  et  seq.), 

7.  Fecundity. — The  general  law  appears  to  be  that  the  larger  the 
animal  is  and  the  longer  the  duration  of  its  life,  the  less  is  its  fecundity. 
Thus,  according  to  Leuckart,  the  human  female  may  produce  one  child 
per  annum ;  the  elephant,  one  young  one  every  three  or  four  years ;  the 
horse  and  camel,  one  every  two  years;. the  cow  and  deer,  one  yearly; 
the  sheep  and  goat,  one  or  two  yearly;  the  cat,  three  to  six  twice  yearly; 
the  dog,  four  to  ten  twice  yearly ;  the  pig,  six  to  twelve  twice  yearly ; 
the  hare,  two  to  five  twice  or  thrice  yearly ;  the  rabbit,  four  to  seven 
five  or  eight  times  yearly ;  and  the  mouse,  four  to  ten  four  to  six  times 
yearly  (Munk). 


Chap.  IV.— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  EMBRYO. 

The  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  have  already 
been  described  (Chap.  II.  p.  214,  and  Chap.  IV.  p.  244,  VoL  I.).i  We 
shall  now  take  up  the  subject  at  the  stage  of  division  of  the  yolk  (Fig. 
461,  and  Fig.  Ill,  p.  234,  VoL  I.).  If  the  segmentation  involves  the 
whole  of  the  yolk,  it  is  termed  holoblastiCy  as  occurs  in  mammals. 


Fio.  401.— Yolk  elementa  of  egg  of  common  fowL    A,  yellow  yolk ;  B, 
white  yolk.    (Balfour.) 

batrachians,  lower  crustaceans,  worms,  etc.,  but  if  it  involves  a  portion 
only  of  the  yolk,  leaving  the  remainder  for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo 
during  the  earliest  stages,  it  is  called  meroUastic,  as  in  birds,  amphibians, 
upper  Crustacea,  insects,  and  cepalopods.  The  ovum  of  the  human  being 
is  holoblastic.  By  segmentation,  a  large  number  of  spherical  bodies  are 
formed,  constituting  the  mulberry  mass  or  morula,  the  ovum  increasing 
in  size  during  the  process.     Segmentation  occurs  while  the  ovum  is 

'  The  Btudent  should  read  these  chapters  in  connection  with  the  subject  nov 
under  discussion. 
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passing  down  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  it  is  over  by  the  third  or  fifth 
day.  The  centre  of  the  morula  soon  shows  a 
certain  amount  of  fluid,  probably  derived  by 
imbibition  from  the  fluids  around  it,  and  the 
fluid  presses  the  primitive  cells  towards  the 
periphery,  against  the  zona  pdludda^  forming  a 
single  layer  of  flattened  hexagonal  cells.  This 
sac-like  structure,  lined  with  cells,  is  termed 
the  blastodermic  vesicle  (Fig.  120,  p.  251,  Vol.  L). 
Some  of  the  smaller  cells  of  segmentation  collect 
At  one  pole  of  the  vesicle,  the  blastopore,  there 
forming  an  elevation,  in  which  a  depression 
appears,  the  convexity  being  directed  inwards. 
Here  the  cells  form  a  double  layer,  the  outer- 
most cells  being  the  larger.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  area  embryonaliSy  in  which  the  embryo 
is  to  be  formed.  The  cells  next  the  zona  con- 
stitute the  ectoderm  or  epiblast,  and  the  inner, 
which  occupy  an  area  more  limited  in  extent, 
form  the  endoderm  or  hypoblast.  The  embryonal 
spot  appears  in  the  human  ovum,  and  in  that 
of  pachyderms,  ruminants,  and  dogs,  on  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  day,  and  in  the  rabbit  on  the 
fifth  day.  The  hypoblastic  cells  increase  rapidly, 
ajid  form  a  layer  of  cells  lining  the  epiblast, 
more  especially  near  the  embryonal  spot.  The 
hypoblastic  cells  are  small,  translucent,  slightly 
granular  bodies,  while  those  of  the  epiblast  are 
large,  more  cylindrical,  and  more  strongly 
granular.  In  the  embryonal  spot  the  epiblastic 
<5ell8  rapidly  proliferate  so  as  to  form  here  a 
prominence.  Next,  an  intermediate  layer  of 
<5ells  appears,  developed  from  the  epiblast. 
This  is  the  mesoblast  (see  Figs.  113,  p.  245,  and 
114,  p.  246,  VoL  I.).  From  these  layers  all 
the  tissues  of  the  embryo  are  derived,  as  des- 
•cribed  at  p.  251,  Vol.  1.  See  also  Figs.  117 
and  118,  p.  249,  VoL  I.,  in  which  it  will  be 
■seen  that  the  blastodermic  vesicle  becomes  in- 
folded, so  as  to  form  a  cup-shaped  body,  or 
rather  as  if  one  cup  were  placed  within  another,  the  lips  being  contin 
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nous.  The  cup  shows  two  layers,  an  outer  epiblastic  and  an  inner 
hypoblastic,  and  the  space  between  the  two  represents  the  remains 
of  the  original  cavity  of  segmentation.     The  cavity  of  the  infolded 

portion  is  the  primitive 
intestine,  and  its  opening 
is  the  primitive  mouth  or 
blastopore.  At  this  stage 
the    embryo  is   termed  a 


At  the  embryonal  spot 
proliferation  goes  on  ra- 
pidly, more  especially  near 
the  periphery,  so  that  the 
centre,  known  as  the  area 
pellndda,  is  clearer  than  the 
darker  peripheral  zone, 
the  area  opaca.  This  is  seen 
in  the  rabbit  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  pel- 
lucida,  now  somewhat  oval 
in  form,  appears  an  elon- 
gated portion  marked  off 
from  the  rest  and  constricted 
in  the  middle.  This  is  the 
primitive  trace,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  running 
longitudinally,  we  see  first 
a  line,  the  primiiive  streak, 
and,  later,  this  line  shows  a 
furrow  or  groove,  the  primi- 
tive groove.  The  lips  of  the 
groove  constitute  the  dorsal 
lidges  or  medullary  folds/ 
the  folds  enclose  plates 
known  as  the  medullary 
plates,  and  they  coalesce  so 
as  to  form  the  neural  canal. 
(See  Fig.  116,  p.  248,  VoL 
I.).  From  the  neural  canal  there  are  developed  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  and  the  terminal  organs  of  sense,  the  lumen  of  the  tube  becoming 


Fio.  468.-- Chick  ntend  of  twenty -three  hours,  db,  jfer- 
minal  area  (area  opaca):  ?tb,  portion  of  area  pellucida. 
The  development  of  the  nervous  system  is  seen,  hb^, 
first  cerebral  vesicle ;  hb*,  second  cerebral  vesicle ;  hb^, 
third  cerebral  vesicle;  mb,  posterior  end  of  medullary 
groove  open  ;  v«,  six  primitive  s^;ments.  The  posterior 
end  shows  the  primitive  streak  and  the  primitive  groove, 
pr.    (M.  Duval.) 
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the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  From  the  medullary  plates  the  epidermis,  epidermic 
formations,  the  glands,  the  salivary  glands, 
and  the  mucous  and  serous  glands  of  the  nasal 
and  oral  cavities  are  formed. 

By  growth  and  differentiation  of  cells  of 
the  mesoderm,  a  rod-like  structure  of  car- 
tilage, the  chorda  dorsalis,  appears  below 
the  neural  canal.  Each  half  of  the  meso- 
derm then  divides  into  two  longitudinal 
plates.  The  plate  next  the  chorda  dorsalis  is  1' 
termed  the  'primitive  vertebral  plate,  and  the 
external  plate  is  called  the  lateral  plate. 
The  jfrimitive  vertebral  plate  divides  trans- 
versely, so  as  to  form  a  number  of  cubical 
bodies  (Fig.  245,  v  w,  p.  479,  and  Fig. 
464),  the  primitive  vertebrce,  from  which 
originate  the  parts  of  the  vertebrae,  exclu- 
sive of  their  bodies  and  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  of  the  vertebral  column.  Each 
primitive  vertebra  differentiates  into  a  dorsal 
plate,  from  which  the  muscles  are  developed,  ^'o-  ^^.-Bmbryo  rabbit  of  about 

.  ,  r      J  nine  da.jB,  from  the  dorsal  side. 

and  an  original  vertebra.     The  latter  sur- 


X   22  d.    OJ9,  area  pellueida;   rf, 
medullary  jfroove ;   A',  medullary 

-  -.     future 

•late  in 

brain ; 

ab,  optic  vesicle  ;  h'",  hind  brain  ; 

'zone; 


round  the  chorda  dorsalis.  and  become  the  pi*te  in  the  region  of  the  i 

fore-brain ;  A",  medullary  pi 

vertebral  arches,  while  the  chorda  forms  the  the  region  of  the  future  mid-i 

,     J .  ,     ,  .  -  .  .   ab,  optic  vesicle ;  A'",  hind  I 

bodies,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  represented  «fz,  vertebral  zone; ;»,  lateral 

I.      i.1.       •    i.  -X   v     1     J-  rni.       1     J  ^  Ax,  heart.    (Von  KOUiker.) 

by  the  intervertebral  discs.     The  body  of 

each  vertebra  really  consists  of  the  adjacent  halves  of  two  primitive 

vertebrdB,  because    each    primitive   vertebra    splits    by   a   transverse 


1061; 


Fio.  4e5.— Transverse  section  through  a  portion  of  the  area  va*culoaa, 

tl 


blast ;  plf  parietal  layer  of  mesoblast ;  vl,  visceral  layer  of  mesoblast ;  fre,  body  cavity ;  tcdv,  wall 
of  blooa- vessel,  formed  of  endothelium  ;  6co,  blood  corpuscle      '     .^.     j-      a     .^. 


;  bv,  blood- 


hwp 

Ayp,  hypo- 
;  tcl 
(Diise.) 


division  in  its  centre.     From  the  lateral  plates  are  developed,  by  hori- 
zontal cleavage,  two  plates,  an  oater,^termed  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
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niesoblast,  which  unites  with  the  epiblast,  and  an  inner,  termed  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  mesoblast,  which  unites  with  the  hypoblast.  Near 
the  vertebral  plates  a  cavity  remains  between  the  parietal  and  visceral 
layers  of  the  mesoblast,  which  is  the  first  arrangement  of  the  pleuro- 


^    Blood  island. 


Wall  of 
vessel. 


WaU  of  vessel. 


Fio.  466. — Development  of  vessela  and  corpuscles  in  embryo  of  com- 
mon fowl  (twelfth  hour).  The  dark  parts  are  masses  of  embryonic 
blood  corpuscles.    (Disse.) 

peiitoneal  cavity  (see  Fig.  116,  p.  248,  Vol.  L).  Later  in  development, 
the  parietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  mesoblast  separate  so  as  to 
form  the  true  body  cavity,  the  parietal  layer  forming  the  walls  of  the 
body,  except  the  vertebrae,  and  the  visceral  plate  forming  the  intestinal 
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tube,  except  the  epithelium.  The  term  middle  plate  is  given  to  portions 
of  the  embryo  where  there  is  a  confluence  between  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers  of  the  mesoblast,  before  they  separate  to  form  the 
body  cavity,  and  in  the  space  between  the  middle  plate,  the  verte- 
bral plate,  and  the  epiblast,  there  appear  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which 
represent  the  primitive  condition  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs. 

The  mesoderm  is  also  the  layer  from  which  the  vessels  are  developed. 
Even  before  the  appearance  of  the  primitive  vertebrae,  vessels  appear  as 


Fio.  467.— Embryo  of  dog,  twenty-flfth  day.  x  6  d.  Seen  from  the  front,  d,  In- 
testinal tube  ;  dt,  yolk  ba^^ ;  o^,  allantois  ;  vn,  WolflRan  body  ;  {,  primitive  liver 
surrounding  the  lumen  of  the  omphalo-mesentric  vein  ;  v^,  anterior,  A«,  posterior 
extremity ;  h,  heart ;  m,  mouth  ;  au,  eyes ;  (/,  nasal  openings.    (Bischoff.) 

cellular  cords,  which  become  hollow  by  vacuolation,  and  blood  corpuscles 
are  formed  from  certain  of  the  cells  of  the  spaces  (Figs.  465  and  466).  From 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  mesoblast  the  heart  appears  as  a  short  straight 
rod ;  this  soon  becomes  hollow  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  and  the  tube  twists 
like  the  letter  S  and  begins  to  beat.  From  the  upper  or  anterior  half 
of  the  cardiac  tube  two  aortse  spring,  which  run  forwards  and  then  back- 
wards, and  unite  to  form  a  single  short  vessel.  From  this  arise  two 
primUive  aarioB,  which  run  backwards  on  each  side  of  the  chorda  dorsalis. 
Each  aorta  gives  oflF  four  or  five  little  arteries,  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
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arteries^  which  run  outwards  beyond  the  germinal  area,  to  form  a  net- 
work in  the  area  vascuiosa.  From  these  capillaries  a  vein  originates 
which,  running  round  the  edge  of  the  area  vascuiosa,  ultimately  forms 
two  veins,  the  omphalo-mesenteric  veins.  These  pass  to  the  left  lower  or 
posterior  part  of  the  heart,  receiving  branches  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  embryo. 

In  the  hypoblast,  and  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  vasculai* 
system,  a  groove  appears^  the  intestinal  furrow,  which  ultimately  forms 
a  tube  by  the  coalescence  of  its  lips.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  tube, 
the  connective  tissue,  and  the  vessels,  come  from  the  visceral  layer  of 
the  mesoblast,  while  the  epithelium  and  the  glands  in  the  intestine  are 
derived  from  the  hypoblast.  The  intestinal  tube  is  at  first  closed  an- 
teriorly and  posteriorly,  but  a  small  opening  exists  about  the  middle. 
This  is  the  opening  of  the  vitelline  dud,  which  communicates  with  the 
vitellus  or  yolk  bag.  At  this  stage  the  embryo  is  lying  face  downwards 
on  the  yolk  bag,  and  both  the  cavity  of  the  body  and  the  cavity  of  the 
intestine  are  open  inferiorly  (Fig.  467). 


Chap.  V.— THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  FCETUS. 

To  understand  the  intimate  relation  that  is  established  between  the 
mother  and  the  offspring  for  respiratory  and  nutritional  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  (1)  certain  developments  in  connection  with  the 
foetus,  and  (2)  certain  developments  in  the  uterus  of  the  mother.  In 
some  animals,  such  as  the  fish,  the  amount  of  yolk  is  sufficient  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  embryo  until  it  can  feed  itself,  and  it  respires 
directly  by  the  gases  in  the  water.  Such  an  embryo,  at  an  early  period, 
shows  the  appearance  seen  in  Fig.  468,  where  the  yolk  bag  is  seen  to 
communicate  with  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  which 
no  other  vesicles  or  membranes  are  necessary.  In 
amphibians  and  reptiles  the  yolk  bag  is  drawn  into 
the  body  cavity  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  embryo 
is  nourished  largely  by  the  albuminous  matter  in 
umbiUcai  vesicle  under-  which  the  egg  is  embedded  In  birds  the  arrange- 
^^^'  ment  is  much  the  same  as  in  mammals,  but  a  sufficient 

store  of  nourishment  is  contained  in  the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg, 
and  the  chick  breathes  by  gaseous  interchanges  taking  place  through  the 
porous  shell  of  the  egg.  It  is  necessary  therefore  in  the  bird  to  bring 
the  blood  of  the  chick  into  close  relation  with  the  external  air  for 
respiratory  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  it  into  relation  with 
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the  nutritious  matter  stored  up  in  the  egg.  Tlie  mammal,  however,  has 
otily  a  very  small  amount  of  nutritious  matter  in  the  egg,  and  the  foetus 
has  to  he  hrought  at  a  \ery  early  period  into  such  close  relation  to  the 
mother  that  the  blood  of  the  foetus  receives  from  the  blood  of  the 
mother  nutritious  matter,  while  at  the  same  time  the  foetus  also  respires 
by  the  mother's  blood. 

At  each  border  of  the  embryonal  area,  a  portion  of  the  mesoblast, 
clothed  with  the  epiblast,  rises  into  a  fold,  the  aimiiotk  fold^  and  these 


Fio.  469.— Diagram  to  show 
embryonal  sacs,  a,  cavity  of 
amnion ;  6,  zona  ptUucida ;  c, 
layer  of  amnion.  Pear-shaped 
body  is  the  umbilical  vesicle. 
The  body  with  vessels  is  the 
allantois.    (Dalton.) 


Fio.  470. — Diagram  to  show 
embryonal  sacs  in  bird's  egg. 
a,  umbilical  vesicle;  6, 
amnion;  c,  allantois,  with 
vessels,  extending  all  roimd 
on  inner  surface  of  shell. 
(Dalton.) 


folds  coalesce  over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  while  they  grow  downwards 
in  a  sac-like  form,  so  as  to  enclose  the  embryo  on  all  sides  in  a  sac 
termed  the  amnion.  The  outer  layer  of  the  fold,  sometimes  termed  the 
fiUse  amnion,  coalesces  with  the  zona  pellucida,  now  much  thickened, 
and  the  two  form  the  chorion.  The  space  between  the  inner  layer 
and  the  surface  of  the  embryo,  termed  the  cavity  of  the  amnion, 
contains  the  waters  or  amniotic  fluid.  The  inner  layer  also  ulti- 
mately coalesces  with  the  chorion.  The  fluid,  probably  a  transu- 
date from  the  embryo's  bloody  contains  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  solids. 
After  some  time,  the  duct  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  the  vitelline 
duct,  becomes  narrower  and  longer,  so  that  the  vesicle  is 
further  moved  from  the  embryo,  as  in  Fig.  471.  From  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  intestine  a  vesicle  develops,  termed 
the  allantois,  lined  by  epithelium  from  the  intestine,  while  its 
wall  is  formed  from  the  visceral  layer  of  the  mesoblast.  The 
allantois,  when  it  has  developed  to  its  normal  size,  com- 
municates with  the  intestine  by  a  duct  called  the  urachus. 
It  contains  the  allantoic  fluid,  in  which  there  exist  about 
4  per  cent  of  solids,  in  which  urea,  allantoin,  albumin, 
and  salts  have  been  found.  It  may  be  regarded  as  embryonal  urine. 
II.  3  b 


Fio.  471. -Din- 
gram  of  em- 
bryo, showing 
the  umbilical 
vesicle. 
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The  surface  of  the  chorion^  which  is  formed,  as  stated  above,  by  the 
confluence  of  the  zona  pMudda  with  the  amnion,  becomes  covered  with 
villi,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  embryo,  ramifying  on  the  allantois, 
form  loops  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  During  these  changes,  the 
umbilical  vesicle  has  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  by  the  time  the 
vessels  of  the  chorion  have  reached  the  villi,  by  which,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  brought  near  the  mother^ 
blood,  the  umbilical  vesicle  has  almost  disappeared.  The  relations  of 
the  embryonal  vesicles  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  472. 

As  the  ventral  laminae  of  the  wall  of  the  embryo  grow,  they  gradually 
approach  and  ultimately  coalesce,  leaving  only  a  passage  at  the  umbili- 


Fio.  472.— Diagram  of  the  embryoiud  vesicles,  pc,  xtma  pellueida, 
with  villi ;  «z,  serous  layer ;  ow,  amnion ;  AC,  cavity  of  amnion  ;  UV, 
umbUical  vesicle ;  oZ,  allantois  ;  ALG,  cavity  of  the  allantois;  E,  outer 
layer  of  embryo,  epiblast ;  M,  middle  layer,  mesoblast ;  H,  alimentary 
canal.    (Sir  William  Turner.) 

cus,  for  the  duct  or  neck  of  the  allantois.  In  the  abdominal  cavity,  a 
portion  of  the  allantois.  or  rather  of  its  duct  or  neck,  becomes  constricted 
at  the  inner  opening  of  the  umbilicus,  and  the  deeper  portion  becomes 
the  urinary  bladder  (Fig.  472). 

The  developmental  processes  above  described  are  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  of  intra-uterine  life, 
and  from  this  time  the  growth  of  special  organs  goes  on  with  greater 
rapidity,  because  the  foetus  is  henceforth  more  amply  supplied  with 
nutritious  matters  from  the  blood  of  the  mother. 
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We  shall  next  consider  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  uterus  to  fit  it 
for  the  reception  of  the  ovum.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  thick- 
ened by  the  proliferation  of  epithelium,  the  uterine  glands  become  larger, 
and  their  secretion  becomes  much  more  copious.  The  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  also  becomes  villous  or  shaggy  in  appearance,  and  it 
now  constitutes  a  membrane  termed  the  dSbidtia.  The  part  lining  the 
uterus  generally  is  termed  the  decidtui  vera^  the  portion  near  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus  in  which  the  ovum  is  embedded  is  the  deddua  rejiexa  (so 
called  because  it  covers,  or  is  reflected  over  the  ovum),  and  the  portion 
to  which  the  allantois  and  the  villi  of  the  chorion  are  to  be  attached  is 
the  deddua  serotina.  As  the  ovum  increases  in  size,  the  deddua  reflexa 
comes  into  contact  with  the  deddua  vera,  and  from  the  action  of  pressure 


Fio.  478. — Human  embrvo  with  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  amnion  (the 
fifteenth  or  dghteenUi  day),  am  and  ami,  amnion;  6«(,  position  of  anus; 
Scht  caudal  end  ;  va^  primitive  vertebrae ;  dg^  blood-vessels  on  umbilical 
sac,  d$ ;  A,  heart ;  06,  visceral  arches.    (Coste  and  His.) 

the  vessels  and  glands  of  the  deddua  reflexa  become  atrophied.  The 
deddua  vera  also  becomes  atrophied,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month  both  decidux  form  only  a  thin  membrane.  During  the  earliest 
stages  of  pregnancy,  the  deddua  vera  is  about  10  mm.  in  thickness,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  it  is  only  1  to  2  mm.  The 
uterine  glands  become  enlarged,  and  their  openings  have  thick  roundish- 
shaped  mouths.  We  then  find  the  deddua  has  two  layers ;  an  outer 
layer  rich  in  epithelial  cells,  and  a  deeper  layer,  spongy  in  char- 
acter. By  the  middle  of  the  period  of  gestation,  the  spongy  part  has 
developed  enormously,  so  that  spaces  of  considerable  size  are 
formed.      Between    the    uterine    glands    we    find    large    globular 
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cells,  30  to  40  /x  in  diameter,  termed  the  decidual  cells  of  Fried- 
lander.  The  position  of  the  decidim  is  shown  diagrammatically  in 
Fig.  474. 

As  already  shown,  the  vessels  of  the  allantois,  which  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  which  the  allantois  grows,  pass 
out  into  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  are' 
now  useless,  as  all  the  yolk  has  been  absorbed.  The  neck  of  the  allan- 
tois elongates  and  it  contains  two  arteries,  now  called  the  umbilical 
arteries.     These  supply  vessels  to  the  allantois  which,  as  already  stated, 

Serotina.  . 


Reflexa. 


Vera. 


Fio.  474.  — Diafifram  of  uterus  showing  the 
deciduee,    (Dalton.) 


Fio.  476.— Diagrano  showini^ 
the  villi  of  the  chorion  oppos- 
ite the  allantois.    (Dalton.) 


V.O 


form  capillary  loops  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  •  The  villi  of  the  chorion 
are  formed  partly  from  the  wall  of  the  allantois  ;which  is  rich  in  vessels, 
and  partly  from  the  serous  covering  of  the  ovum,  or  zona  pdlucida.   The 

seroifs  covering  consists  of 
epithelial  cells,  which  prolifer- 
ate so  as  to  form  a  layer  of 
considerable  thickness.  Each 
villus  contains  a  capillary  net- 
work and  one  or  more  small 
veins.  The  villi  of  the  chorion 
are  now  pushed,  or  rather  they 
grow,  into  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  the  blood  of  the  foetus 
into  close  relation  to  the  blood 
of  the  mother. 

Along  with  the  formation  of 
the  deciduce,  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  becomes  enormously  thickened  by  development  of  muscular 


M 


Pio.  476.— Diagram  showing  a  section  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  in  the  untmnregnated 
state.  V.G.,  uterine  glands;  M,  muscular  layer. 
(Kundrat  and  Engelmann.) 
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tissue,  And  the  large  venous  sinuses,  described  at  p.  758,  increase  in 
size,  so  as  to  form  a  cavernous-like  tissue,  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
branches  of  the  uterine  arteries.  At  the  same  time,  the  uterine  glands 
become  much  longer.  The  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus  in  the  unimpregnated  state  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig. 
476,  and  the  changes  produced  during  pregnancy  are  depicted  in  Fig. 
477. 

In  monotremes  and  marsupials,  no  firm  connection  is  established 
between  the  mother  and  offspring,  the  ova  remaining  loosely  in  the 
uterus.  In  these,  no  chorion  exists,  and,  of  course,  no  placenta. 
Hence  they  may  be  called  achoriata  or  aplacentaria.  Other  mammals 
have  a  placenta.  In  the  solidungulse  (horse  and  ass),  in  the  pachyderms 
(except  the  elephant),  in  the  camel,  and  in  the  whale  (cetacea),  the 
villi  of  the  chorion  are  scattered  all  over  the  ovum,  and  hence  they 
have  a  diffuse  placenta.  The  small  villi  of  the  chorion,  1  to  2  mm.  in 
length,  pass  into  depressions  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  between 
the  mouths  of  the  uterine  glands.  In  the  pig,  villi  occur  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  ovum.  In  ruminants,  the  villi  occur  only  at  certain  places,  so 
that  many  small  placentas  or  cotyledons  are  formed.  The  cotyledons 
correspond  to  hypertrophied  portions  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 
When  the  villi  are  withdrawn  from  the  depressions  in  the  cotyledons  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  no  bleeding  takes  place,  and  the  cotyledonary 
enlargements  are  serviceable  for  future  pregnancies.  In  the  human 
being,  however,  as  also  in  monkeys,  camivora,  rodents,  and  in  the 
elephant,  the  villi  are  so  irregular  in  form,  and  so  intimately  related  to 
the  venous  sinuses  in  the  uterine  wall,  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out 
like  the  finger  out  of  a  glove  ;  but  the  walls  of  the  uterine  sinuses  are 
torn,  bleeding  occurs,  and  portions  of  the  uterine  part  of  the  placenta, 
as  well  as  the  festal  part,  come  away  after  the  birth  of  the  offspring. 
In  man,  monkeys,  rodents,  and  in  the  elephant,  the  placenta  is  disc- 
shaped, the  chorion  becoming  attached  to  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane only  at  one  end  of  the  ovum ;  in  camivora,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chorion  surrounds  the  ovum  like  a  band,  so  that  the  placenta  is 
zonular. 

As  already  shown,  the  part  of  the  decidua  entering  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  placenta  is  the  decidua  serotina.  It  constitutes  the  maternal 
portion.  The  foetal  portion  is  the  part  of  the  chorion,  termed  the  chorion 
/rondosum,  which  comes  into  contact  with,  and  sends  its  villi  into,  the 
depressions  or  crypts  of  the  decidua  serotifUu  The  two  together,  chorion 
frondosum  and  decidua  serotina^  form  the  placenta.  If  a  section  be 
made  through  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  the  attachment  of  the  chorion 
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to  this  part,  we  may  see  the  structure  demonstrated  in  Fig.  477.  The 
relation  of  the  decidua  sei'otina  to  the  other  two  dedducR  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  474. 

The  villi  of  the  chorion  are  formed  of  connective  tissue,  and  they  are 
covered  by  an  epithelial  layer  derived  from  the  decidua  serotina  (Fig.  478). 


As  already  explained,  these  villi  are  pushed  into  the  cotyledons  which 
contain  large  vascular  spaces,  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  maternal 
blood-vessels  of  the  decidua  serotina.     The  villi  perforate  the  walls  of 
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these  spaces,  and  the  irregularly-shaped  villous  ends  float  in  the  maternal 
blood,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  epithelial  layer  abeady  referred 
to.     The  maternal  blood  is  brought  to  the  vascular  spaces  by  spirally- 


Fie.  478.— Diagrammatic  view  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  placenta.  A,  of  a  cat ;  and  B,  of  a 
cow.  F,  foetal,  M,  maternal  parts  of  placenta ;  e,  epithelium  of  chorion ;  «',  epithelium  of 
maternal  placenta ;  d,  foetal  blood-vessels ;  d\  maternal  blood-vessels ;  v,  villus.  The  layer,  tf, 
represents  the  maternal  cells  derived  from  the  decidva  $erotina.    (Sir  WilliAm  Turner.) 


Pio.  479.— Semi-diagrammatic  view  of  the  relations  of  the  placenta  apd  uterus  in  the  middle' 
of  the  fifth  month,   a' ,  portion  of  deoidua  serotina;  a",  amnion;  b,  chorion;  c',  decidua  reflexa; 

d,  portion  of  decidua  serotina;  e,  uterine  sinus  (all  the  portion  in  black);  /,  decidua  serotina 
wiui  glands ;  g,  muscular  coat ;  A,  villi  of  ohonon ;  t,  vessels  in  villi  of  chorion ;  /b,  uterine 
sinuB;  2,  yk,  n,  o,  ends  of  villi  of  chorion;  p,  a,  decidua  serotina;  r,  «,  sections  of  glands.  The 
chorionic  portion,  with  irregularly  shaped  villi  has  a  dotted  surfece;  the  space  of  the  uterine 
sinus  is  black ;  the  serotina  i»  represented  by  a  shading  of  horizontal  lines;  and  the  reflexa, 

e.  Is  shown  hy  faint  white  dots.  Observe  a,  one  of  the  curling  uterine  arteries,  opening  into 
e,  the  uterine  sinus.  These  arteries  in  the  serotina  are  represented  black.  (After  Leopold 
and  Ok  Bertwlg.) 
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coiled  vessels,  which  do  not  break  up  into  capillaries,  but  open  into 
the  spaces.  The  foetal  blood  is  brought  to  the  capillaries  in  the  villi  of 
the  chorion,  so  that  the  latter  resemble  the  gills  of  a  fish  immersed  in 
water,  the  water  being  here  represented  by  the  maternal  blood.  There 
is  diffusion,  both  as  regards  nutritive  matters  and  gases,  between  the 
bloods  of  the  two  beings,  mother  and  offspring,  through  the  thin  mem- 
branes separating  them.  The  foetal  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  chorion 
is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  and  poorer  in  oxygen  than  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  and  it  gets  rid  of  carbonic  acid  and  receives  oxygen.  At  the 
same  time,  the  high  pressure  in  the  maternal  vessels  favours  the  transa- 
dation  of  albuminous,  fatty,  saccharine,  and  saline  matters  into  the 


Fig.  4^.— Diagram  showiog  the  fostua  in  tUtto.  1.  waII 
of  uterus ;  2,  decUlua  vera :  3,  4,  mo  of  amnion,  filled 
with  fluid.    (Dalton.) 

placental  tissues,  and  these  matters  will  be  imbibed  by  the 
foetal  vessels.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  478  and  also  in 
Fig.  479. 

The  position  of  the  foetus  and  of  the  placenta  in  the  uteras  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  480.  The  dark  disc-shaped  mass  at  the  fundus 
is  the  placenta. 

The  Foetal  Circulation  (Fig.  481). — The  embryonic  heart  con- 
sists of  a  pulsating  sintis  venosus  and  of  a  pulsating  bullrus  arteriosus^  each 
communicating  with  the  ventricla  A  septum  is  developed  both  in 
the  ventricle  and  in  the  sinus  venosm,  dividing  both  into  a  right  and 
left  half,  but  the  right  auricle  communicates   with  the  left  by  an 
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opening,  the  foramen  ovale.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  next 
formed,  but  a  wide  branch  exists  between  these,  the  ductus  Botalliy  or 
dtictus  arteriosus.  In  the  mature  foetus,  the  fluid  brought  from  the 
placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein  is  partly  conveyed  at  once  to  the 
vena  cava  ascendens  by  means  of  the  ductus  venosus^  and  partly  flows 
through  two  trunks  that  unite  with  the  portal  vein,  returning  the 
blood  from  the  intestines  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  thence  to  be  returned 
to  the  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  vein. 
Having  thus  been  transmitted  through 
the  placenta  and  liver,  the  blood  that 
enters  the  vena  cava  is  purely  arterial  in 
its  character,  but,  being  mixed  in  the 
vessels  with  the  venous  blood  returned 
from  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  it 
loses  this  character  in  some  degree  by  the 
time  that  it  reaches  the  heart.  In  the 
right  auricle,  which  it  then  enters,  it 
would  also  be  mixed  with  the  venous 
blood,  which  is  brought  down  from  the 
head  and  upper  extremities  by  the  de- 
scending cava,  were  it  not  that  a  provision 
exists  to  impede  (if  it  does  not  entirely 
prevent)  any  further  admixture.  This 
consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Eustachian  valve,  which  directs  the  arterial 
current  (that  flows  upwards  through  the 
ascending  cava)  into  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  an  open- 
ing in  the  septum  between  the  auricles, 
whilst  it  directs  the  venous  current  (that 

is  being  returned  by  the  superior  vena  fXti^  :i*;ri5mwui^eta!^45^ 
cava)  into  the  right  ventricle.  When  the 
ventricles  contract,  the  arterial  blood  con- 
tained in  the  left  is  propelled  into  the  as- 
cending aorta,  and  supplies  the  branches  that  proceed  to  the  head 
and  upper  extremities  before  it  undergoes  any  further  admixture, 
whilst  the  venous  blood  contained  in  the  right  ventricle  is  forced 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  thence  through  the  dv^ctus  arteriosus — 
branching  off"  from  the  pulmonary  artery  before  it  passes  to  the 
two  lungs — into  the  descending    aorta,   mingling   with  the  arterial 


two  umbilical  arteries  coiled  round  it ; 
a,  dnetut  venoiu*  ;  A,  vessels  to  liver  ; 
ff,  vessels  from  alimentary  canal ;  r, 
duettu  arttriogus. 
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carrents  which  that  vessel  previously  conveyed,  and  thus  supplying 
the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  with  a  mixed  fluid.  A  portion  of 
this  is  conveyed  by  the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta^  in 
which  it  undergoes  the  renovating  influence  of  the  maternal  blood, 
and  from  which  it  is  returned  in  a  state  of  purity.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement,  the  head  and  upper  extremities  are  supplied  with 
pure  blood  returning  from  the  placenta,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  body  receives 
blood  which  is  partly  venous.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of 
the  fact,  that  the  head  and  upper  extremities  are  most  developed, 
and,  from  their  weight,  occupy  the  inferior  position  in  the  uterus.  At 
birth,  the  course  of  the  circulation  undergoes  changes.  As  soon  as  the 
lungs  are  distended  by  the  first  inspiration,  a  portion  of  the  blood  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  diverted  into  them  and  undergoes  aeration,  and, 
as  this  portion  increases  with  the  full  activity  of  the  lungs,  the  ductus 
arteriosus  gradually  shrinks,  and  its  cavity  Anally  becomes  obliterated. 
At  the  same  time,  the  foramen  ovale  is  closed  by  a  valvular  fold,  and 
thus  the  direct  communication  between  the  two  auricles  is  cut  ofll 
When  these  changes  have  been  accomplished,  the  circulation,  which 
was  before  carried  on  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  the  higher  reptiles, 
becomes  that  of  the  complete  warm-blooded  animal,  all  the  blood  which 
has  been  returned  in  a  venous  state  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  being 
transmitted  through  the  lungs  before  it  can  reach  the  left  side  or  be 
propelled  from  its  arterial  trunks.  After  birth,  the  umbilical  arteries 
shrink  and  close  up,  and  become  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder, 
while  portions  remain  as  the  superior  vesical  arteries.  The  umbilical 
vein  becomes  the  ligamentum  teres.  The  ductus  venosus  also  shrinks, 
and  finally  is  closed.  The  foramen  ovale  is  also  closed,  and  the  ductus 
arteriosus  shrivels  and  becomes  the  ligamentum  arterioswrn. 

Chap.  VI. —CONCLUDING  PHENOMENA  OF  REPRODUCTION  AND 

LACTATION. 

l.The  Phenomena  of  Pregnancy. — In  the  human  being  the  term 
of  pregnancy  is  from  275  to  280  days  (or  ten  lunar  months)  from  the  time 
of  fecundation.  During  that  time,  the  uterus  increases  in  size,  its  wall 
becomes  enormously  thickened,  and  the  organ  rises  gradually  from  the 
pelvis  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Coincident  with  these  changes,  the 
mammary  glands  increase  in  size,  the  areolae  round  the  nipples  become 
darker  in  colour,  not  unfrequently  pigment  may  be  deposited  in  un- 
usual quantity  in  the  skin,  the  female  may  become  full  and  plethoric, 
more  especially  during  the  later  months,  and  there  are  many  con- 
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stitutional  effects  varying  in  different  individuals.  Munk  gives  in  weeks 
the  time  of  gestation  of  the  following  animals — elephant,  90 ;  giraffe, 
63 ;  horse,  48 ;  cow,  40  ;  sheep  and  goat,  20  to  22 ;  pig,  17  ;  dog,  9 ; 
cat,  8  'y  and  rabbit,  5  weeks. 

2.  The  Phenomena  of  Parturition — It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  exciting  cause  of  parturition  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidual 
cells.  We  must  also  suppose  that  the  uterine  nerves  are  irritated  so  as  to 
bring  about  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus.  Under  the 
strong  pressure  of  the  contracting  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus,  the  most 
prominent  part  of  its  contents  is  forced  into  the  canal  of  the  cervix, 
and  opens  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  widely,  so  that  uterus  and  vagina  are 
now  one  cavity.  The  membranes  then  rupture  and  the  amniotic  fluid 
escapes.  The  foetus  is  expelled  by  the  contractile  force  of  the  uterine 
walls,  aided  by  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles.  It  is  soon  followed 
by  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  When  the  latter  separates,  in  the  human 
female,  the  uterine  vessels  are  torn  across,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  blood. 
The  hemorrhage,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  large  placental  sinuses, 
is  soon  arrested  in  a  healthy  state,  by  the  powerful  contractions  of  the 
utei-us.  The  whole  placenta,  maternal  and  foetal,  separates  and  is 
extruded.  The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  opposite  the  attachment  of 
the  placenta,  may  be  covered  with  shreds  of  decidual  membrane  and  clots 
of  blood,  both  of  which  are  ultimately  removed  in  a  discharge,  termed 
the  lochia,  which  passes  for  several  days.  After  parturition,  the  muscu- 
lar walls  of  the  uterus  atrophy  by  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  resumes  its  normal  state.  When 
several  foetuses  are  developed,  each  is  ex- 
pelled with  its  own  placenta. 

There  is  a  reflex  centre  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  spinal  cord,  connected  with 
the  rhythmic  contractions  of  the  uterus 
during  parturition. 

In  a  healthy  woman,  not  supplying  her 
offspring  with  milk,  ovulation  and  menstrua- 
tion usually  commence  about  six  weeks 
after  the  accouchement.  If  lactation  is  per- 
severed in,  as  a  rule,  menstruation  does 
not  occur  until  after  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 

months.  Fio.  482.— vesicles  from  the  nuua- 

„      *         .     .•  rrii.  7      J    mary  gland  of  a  woman  during  Buck 

6,   JLactation.  —  ine   mammary  giana^  ung,   showing  acini,  some  mied 
during  pregnancy  and  suckling,  consists  of  ^^»» '^^»^»  ^** '^  ^«  "^p^'*"- 
from  15  to  20  acinous  glands,  bound  together  by  loose  connective 
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tissue,  so  as  to  form  a  gland-like  organ.  Each  gland  has  its  own  duct 
opening  on  the  nipple,  and  a  little  before  it  opens  on  the  nipple  each 
duct  shows  a  small  fusiform  enlargement,  the  milk  sac.  The  m|lk 
sacs  with  the  globular  vesicles  of  the  gland  show  an  arborescent 
appearance  in  section.  Each  acinus  is  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium 
resting.on  a  memhrana  propria  (Fig.  483).  The  size  of  the  epithelial  cells 
varies.  They  are  short  in  full  acini,  and  cubical  or  even  cylindrical  in 
empty  ones.  Outside  the  memhrana  propria  we  find  connective  tissue 
interspersed  with  leucocytes  and  connective  tissue  cells. 

After  lactation  has  ceased,  the  connective  tissue  between  the 
lobules  increases  in  quantity,  and  the  small  lobules  gradually  dis- 
appear.     In   children    of   both   sexes   the   mammary  glands  consist 

of  connective  tissue  enclosing  minute 
glandular  ducts,  having  bulbous  ends, 
but  true  vesicles  are  wanting.  In  even 
the  adult  man  the  gland  may  have  this 
structure. 

The  skin  of  the  nipple  and  the  areola  is 
strongly  pigmented,  and  has  granules  of 
pigment  in  the  deeper  layer  of  cells  of  the 
epidermis.  The  papillae  are  long  in  this 
region.  Smooth  muscular  fibres  form  a 
ring  round  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  and 
some  run  to  the  summit  of  the  nipple.  In  the  skin  of  the  areola  round 
the  nipple,  in  pregnant  and  suckling  women,  we  may  find  accessory  milk 
glands,  the  glands  of  Montgomery. 

The  blood-vessels  break  into  a  network  of  capillaries  surrounding  the 
--jf-''2_      *;    '   **  acini,    and  lymphatics    are 

numerous  in  the  gland  itself 
and  also  in  the  areola.  The 
nerves  supplying  the  gland 
are  probably  distributed  to 
the  vessels  and  to  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres. 

The  mammary  glands  are 
two  in  number  in  man,  mon- 
keys, elephant,  and  sloth; 
two  to  four  in  ruminants  and 
pachyderms ;  ten  in  rodente 

Fio.  484. — Thick  section  through  the  mammary  eland  of  j  •  j      •   i_i.   i. 

a  woman,  two  yearn  aft«r  parturition,    x  60  d.   1,  coarser,  aHQ   CamiVOrS,   aUQ   eight  tO 

2,  finer,  duct;  3,  lobules  of  gland  separated  by  connec-  4.„,^^4.„  x^^  ;^  ^l,^  /"M".,«l,\ 

tivo  tissue.    (Method  No.  189,  Appendix.)  tWCUty-tWO  m  pigS  (Munk). 


Fio.  48:). — Transverse  section  of  mam> 
mary  gland  of  a  pregnant  rabbit. 
X  240  d.  /,  fat  in  cells  ;  m,  in^mhrana 
propria.  (Method  No.  138,  Appendix.) 
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MiXky  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  a  clear  fluid,  in  which 
we  find  drops  of  fat  or  oil,  2  to  5  /x  in  diameter.  These  are  the 
fmlk  globules  suspended  in  the  fluid.  From  the  fact  that  the 
glohules  do  not  coalesce,  it  is  supposed  that  each  glohule  is  surrounded 
by  a  thin  caseinous  envelope.  Sometimes  also  we  see  in  milk  larger 
globules  even  enclosing  cells  that  may  be  leucocytes  (Fig.  485). 

The  milk  secreted   before,  and   for  a  few   days  after  parturition, 
shows  pecuh'ar  characters.       We  find 
colostrum  corpuscles,  large  cells  full  of 
coloured  or  colourless  fatty  particles. 

The  milk  globules  are  formed  in  the       a 
epithelial  cells  of  the  gland,  and  it  has    o^  . 
been  ascertained  that  the  cells  do  not   o*  o  "^ 
perish  when  the  secretion  escapes.    The    c  '.  o 
fatty  particles  are  pushed  to  the  lumen 
of  the  gland  and  escape  from  the  cell,   „     ,c^     .,„,,,    , 

®  *^  '    Fig.  485.—^,  milk  globules  from  woman  s 

and  the  latter  may  again  form  fresh  ^^-  ^^d.  b,  elements  of  colostrum 

''  ^                                     from  a  pregnant  woman,     x  560  d.    1,  coll 

particles.  containing  small  fatty  globules;   2,   cell 

*^  containing    coloured    fatty   globules;    8. 

A    woman    secretes  from     1     to     1  '3    leucocyte ;  4,  mllk  globules.    (Method  No. 

,..           ^        .„                 ,.  .                             110,  Appendix.) 

litre  of  milk  per  diem,      A  cow  may 

secrete  as  much  as  24  litres,  that  is  25  kilogs.  in  the  same  time.  This 
amount  represents  about  3  kilogs.  of  solids.  The  weight  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  of  the  cow  is  about  5  kilogs.  with  24  per  cent  of  solids,  so 
that  the  gland,  in  favourable  circumstances,  will  secrete  2*5  times  its 
own  weight  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sheep  and  goats  secrete  1  to  1  '6  litre 
daily  (Munk). 

Milk  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  opaque  to  light,  and  odourless.  It  has  a 
sweet  taste.  The  specific  gravity  is  from  1025  to  1034.  When  fresh, 
the  milk  of  woman,  of  the  cow,  and  of  the  goat  is  neutral  or  weakly  alka- 
line, and  that  of  camivors  may  be  slightly  acid.  When  allowed  to  stand, 
fatty  globules  float  to  the  top,  constituting  a  layer  of  cream.  On  pro- 
longed exposure  to  air,  milk  first  becomes  neutral,  then  acid,  and  the 
acidity  increases  until  a  point  is  reached  when  coagulation  takes  place, 
the  milk  separating  into  a  fluid,  the  milk  serum  or  wkei/,  and  a  clot, 
formed  of  casein.  The  amount  of  water  fluctuates  from  82  to  90  per 
cent.,  and  the  solids  from  10  to  18  per  cent.  About  2  to  5  per  cent,  of 
the  solids  consist  of  albuminous  substances,  chiefly  casein,  an  alkali- 
albumin  kept  in  solution  by  the  alkaline  salts  present  in  milk.  When 
the  salts  are  neutralized  by  an  acid,  the  casein  coagulates ;  hence  it  does 
not  coagulate  merely  on  heating.  In  addition  to  casein  we  have 
a    small  amount    of    albumin    coagulable  by   heat.      It  is  remark- 
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able  that  casein  can  be  separated  from  milk,  and  from  the  soluble 
albumin,  by  pressing  it  through  porous  earthen  cylinders  (Munk). 
The  casein,  as  already  stated,  forms  a  thin  envelope  round  each  globule 
of  fat,  and  if  it  is  destroyed  by  mechanical  movement  (as  in  churning), 
the  caseinous  envelope  is  ruptured  and  the  drops  of  oil  run  together  to 
form  butter.  By  removing  crearn^  the  milk  left,  skimmed  milk,  is  poorer  in 
fat,  and  if  water  is  then  added,  the  milk  acquires  a  bluish  colour.' 
When  milk  is  diluted  with  70  times  its  volume  of  water,  it  becomes 
transparent  Skimmed  milk  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  fresh 
milk,  because  the  fatty  particles  of  cream  are  lighter  than  water. 
.  The  fats  of  milk  contain  olein,  palmitin,  stearin,  caproin  and  butyrin. 
Human  milk  contains  twice  as  much  olein  as  palmitin  and  stearin,  but 
they  are  about  equal  -in  cow's  milk.  In  cow's  milk,  olein  constitutes 
|ths,  palmitin  |rd,  stearin  j^th,  and  butyrin  and  caproin  ^^th  of  the 
total  fat  (Lebedeff).  Butter  consists  of  the  fat  of  milk.  Butter-milk 
contains  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  solids,  including  all  the  casein,  milk-sugar, 
and  about  1  per  cent,  of  fats.  Centrifugalized  milk  contains  almost 
no  fat — only  *2  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  milk  minus  fat. 

Milk  contains  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  milk-sugar.  This  changes  into 
lactic  acid  by  fermentation  when  milk  sours.  The  casein  precipitated 
carries  fatty  particles  with  it,  so  that  cheese  consists  of  fat  and  casein. 
By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids  it  is  changed  into  lactose 
or  galactose,  a  sugar  capable  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  addition  of 
yeast  to  milk  may  also  first  produce  lactic  acid,  which,  in  turn,  produces 
lactose  from  milk-sugar,  and  this  may  then  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation. Koumis  is  thus  obtained.  It  contains  10  per  cent,  of  solids; 
2  to  3  per  cent  of  alcohol,  2  per  cent  of  fat,  2  per  cent  of  sugar,  1  per 
cent,  of  lactic  acid,  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  casein,  and  1  volume  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid. 

The  salts  of  milk  average  *6  per  cent,  and  they  consist  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  chloride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  magnesium,  and 
traces  of  iron.  The  ash  of  milk  is  very  similar  to  that  of  blood  cor- 
puscles. Milk  also  contains  7 '6  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  traces  ot 
oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

The  following  tables  show  many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  compo- 
sition of  milk,  and  the  figures  should  be  compared  with  those  in  Table  IIL^ 

^  Tatlock  gives  the  average  composition  of  skimmed  milk  as  follows : — (1)  ^y 
repose  and  skimming— f At,  1;  casein,  3*44;  milk-sugar,  5*14;  ash,  75,  and  water, 
89*67.  (2)  By  separator— fat,  *20;  casein,  3 '40;  milk-sugar,  5*01;  ash,  *75,  and 
water,  90*64. 

^Robert  B.  Tatlock,  The  Produce  of  the  Dairy,  1888. 
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Table  l.—Ash  of  Ccw' »  MUh. 

Per  cent. 

Potash, 2000 

Soda, 3-67 

Lime, 24-66 

Magnesia, 4'36 

Phoephoric  acid, 32-07 

Sulphuric  acid, '69 

Chlorine, 14-66 
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Table  II. — Composition  of  Various  Milks, 


Butter  fat,     

Casein  (curd), 

Milk-sugar,   

Mineral  matter  (ash) 
Water 

Specific  gravity, 

Cow. 

Ewe. 

Goat. 

Mare. 

Ass. 

Bow. 

Bitch. 

Human. 

3-63 

3-34 

4-76 

•76 

87-63 

11-28 
8-83 
3-68 
109 

75-22 

6-80 
4-20 
4-94 
100 
84-06 

2-60 

2-70 

6-60 

•60 

88-80 

1-66 

1-70 

6-80 

•60 

90-46 

6-60 

12-89 

-60 

301 
77  00 

9-72 

11-70 

800 

1-36 

74-23 

310 

2-46 

6-70 

•30 

87^45 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100  00 

100-00 

1031-7 

1039-3 

1032-7 

10310 

1033-0 

1044-0 

1036-0 

1033-6 

Woman's  milk  is  distinguished  from  cow's  milk  by  containing  less 
saline  matter,  less  fat,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  casein.  The  casein  of 
cow's  milk  forms  large  masses  when  coagulated :  that  of  woman's  forms 
very  fine  flakes.  The  casein  of  woman's  milk  is  more  readily  acted  on 
by  the  gastric  juice.  The  casein  of  mare's  milk  resembles  that  of 
human  milk.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  child 
to  have  the  milk  of  the  cow  instead  of  the  milk  of  its  mother. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  changes  during  lactation,  which  lasts  in 
women  and  in  the  cow  about  ten  months,  and  in  the  sheep  and  goat 
four  months.  In  women,  the  percentage  of  casein  and  fat  increases  to 
the  end  of  the  second  month,  but  the  sugar  diminishes  even  in  the  first 
month.  During  the  fifth  and  seventh  months,  the  fat  also  diminishes, 
and  the  casein  diminishes  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  months.  The 
salts  increase  for  the  first  five  months ;  then  they  diminish. 

The  quantity  of  solids  is  increased  by  a  good  diet,  especially  if  it  be 
rich  in  albuminous  matter.  Thus,  with  a  poor  diet,  the  solids  in  the 
milk  of  women  during  the  siege  of  Paris  were  1 1  '7  per  cent. ;  but,  at  a 
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later  period,  with  a  rich  diet,  they  rose  to  14  per  cent.  The  increase 
affected  all  the  constituents.  The  same  results  have  been  found  with 
animals.  It  is  curious  that  a  large  increase  of  fat  in  the  food  tends  to 
diminish  the  fat  in  milk,  while  the  carbohydrates  have  no  influence.  The 
last  portions  of  milk  drawn  from  a  gland  are  richer  in  fat  than  the  first 
portions.  Two  days  after  weaning,  the  solids  decrease  by  ^rd,  the 
casein  by  ^ths,  and  the  milk  sugar  by  ^th. 

Table  III. — Comjxmtion  of  some  Condewted  MUkM, 


SwfM. 

Swim 
(puroX 

Alpine 
(pure). 

English. 

Anglo- 

SwiMl. 

Italian. 

Scandi- 
nATian 

Butter  fat,... 

9-76 

11-37 

11-15 

8-30 

11-73 

10-45 

9-50 

Casein, 

10-20 

11-48 

11-29 

11-84 

15-17 

14-84 

16-3fi 

Milk-sagar, 
Cane-sugar, 

1  51-02} 

13-37 
None. 

1314 
None. 

1  50-79  { 

16-24 
29-46 

|«^; 

15-63 
32-14 

Ash, 

2-32 

2-38 

207 

200 

2-30 

212 

2-43 

Water,       ... 

26-70 

61-40 

62-35 
100  00 

27-07 

25-10 

22-69 
100-00 

24-94 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 
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Death  is  the  cessation  of  all  vital  phenomena,  without  the  capability  of 
resuscitation.  During  the  whole  of  the  lifetime  of  an  individual,  there 
is  death  in  one  sense  occurring  here  and  there  throughout  the  body. 
Each  tissue  is  developed,  grows  to  maturity,  performs  its  functions, 
decays,  and  dies.  Probably  no  tissue  lasts  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
somatic  life.  Thus  the  cells  of  the  blood  are  continually  changed. 
Again  hairs,  nails,  feathers,  and  teeth  have  each  a  certain  period  of 
existence,  at  the  termination  of  which  they  die  and  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  body.  At  last,  however,  a  time  comes  when  the  general 
death  of  the  body  takes  place.  This  is  what  we  usually  term  death.  It 
results  from  failure  either  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  of  the  lungs,  of  the 
brain,  or  from  death  of  the  blood,  as  in  cases  of  severe  septic  poisoning. 
Death  beginning  at  the  heart  (fainiing)  is  termed  syncope,  at  the  brain, 
conuiy  and  at  the  lungs,  asphyxia.  When  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes 
weaker  and  weaker  until  it  ceases  to  beat,  either  from  feebleness  of  its 
walls,  or  from  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  or  want  of  oxygen,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  state  of  asphyxia,  death  is  said  to  occur  by  asthenia.  After 
somatic  death,  the  tissues  may  live  for  a  short  time,  but  they  gradually 
die  one  by  one.  Muscular  irritability  disappears,  and  the  muscles 
stiffen  from  coagulation  of  their  substance.  This  state,  the  '^  stiffness 
of  death,"  is  called  cadaveric  rigidity.  After  a  time,  the  rigidity  passes 
oft*  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  become  soft,  and  the  body,  now  the 
prey  of  putrefactive  organisms  and  subjected  to  the  physical  and 
chemical  agencies  of  nature,  is  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which 
it  was  at  first  composed. 
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Regarding  Reagents,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  260;  Modes  of  Isolation,  Vol.  I. 
p.  265 ;  Modes  of  Fixing,  Vol.  I.  p.  266 ;  Hardening,  Vol.  I.  p.  268 ; 
Decalcification,  VoL  I.  p.  268 ;  and  Staining,  Vol.  I.  p.  270. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OP  MAKING  HISTOLOGICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

1.  Blood- Vessels  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestinb,  Method  No.  1,  Fig.  2,  p.  83. 
Portions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  injected  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  are 
fixed  in  Muller*s  fluid  and  hardened  in  alcohols  of  increasing  strength.  Portions 
about  1  mm.  in  thickness  may  be  preserved  in  danmiar,  after  having  been  passed 
through  spirit  of  turpentine. 

2.  Mucous  Glands  of  the  Lips,  Method  No.  2,  Fig.  10,  p.  38.  Cut  from  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  lip  of  a  human  subject  small  portions  1  cm.  in  breadth,  fix 
in  50  c.cm.  of  Eleinenberg's  sulpho-picric  acid,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  harden 
in  50  ccm.  of  strong  alcohol.  Cut  sections  after  three  days.  Stain  with  hema- 
toxylin.   Mount  in  dammar. 

3.  Tooth,  Method  No.  3,  Fig.  11,  p.  40.  Cut  sections,  transverse  and  longitudinal, 
about  2  mm.  thick,  and  treat  as  directed  for  bone.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  Method 
No.  52.    Decalcify  as  described  under  Method  No.  54,  Vol.  I.  p.  498. 

4.  Tooth,  Method  No.  4,  Fig.  12,  p.  41.    See  Method  No.  3,  above. 

5.  Tooth,  Method  No.  5,  Fig.  13,  p.  41.    See  Method  No.  3,  above. 

6.  Odontoblasts,  Method  No.  6,  Fig.  14,  p.  42.  Remove  the  teeth  from  the 
gums  of  a  newly-born  child,  break  them  into  small  pieces,  and  place  in  60  c.cm. 
of  Muller's  fluid.  After  six  days  remove  the  pulp  with  fine  forceps,  and  examine 
a  portion  of  the  upper  surface.    Stain  with  picrocarmine  and  mount  in  glycerine. 

7.  Development  of  Tooth,  Method  No.  7,  Fig.  16,  p.  43.  Obtain  the  jaws  of 
embryo  pigs  or  sheep.  In  embryo  pigs  6  cm.  in  length,  teeth  may  be  found  in  the 
first  stage.  Fig.  16,  p.  43,  and  in  an  embryo  10  to  11  cm.,  the  second  stage  may  be 
noticed.  Fig.  17,  p.  43.  For  the  later  stages,  examine  the  jaws  of  very  young 
kittens  or  whelps.  Place  the  head  in  100  ccm.  of  Eleinenberg's  sulpho-picric  acid 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  harden  in  80  to  100  com.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  for 
six  to  eight  days.  Next  decalcify  for  five  days  in  100  c.cm.  of  distilled  water  to 
which  2  com.  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added.  Harden  further  in  alcohol  for  six 
days.  Stain  small  portions  in  borax-carmine,  immerse  in  absolute  alcohol  for 
several  days,  and  then  cut  into  sections.  Mount  in  dammar.  Notice  that  the 
enamel  organ  has  not  separated  from  the  papilla. 

8.  Development  of  Tooth,  Method  No.  8,  Fig.  17,  p.  43.  See  Method  No.  7, 
above. 
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9.  Development  of  Tooth,  Method  No.  9,  Fig.  18,  p.  43.  See  Method  No.  7, 
above. 

10.  The  Tongue  and  its  PAPiLLiE,  Method  No.  10,  Fig.  19,  p.  46.  Remove  from 
upper  surface  of  human  tongue  portions  2  cm.  in  breadth,  place  in  100  to  200  com. 
of  Muller's  fluid ;  change  this  fluid  repeatedly ;  at  end  of  fourteen  days  wash  the 
bits  of  tissue,  harden  in  strong  alcohols.  For  the  papiUa  Jungifarmes,  select 
membrane  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  for  the  p,  JUi/ormes,  from  the  middle  of  the 
tongue ;  and  for  the  p.  circumvallatcR,  from  near  the  root.  Stain  with  haematoxylin. 
Mount  in  dammar.  For  preparations  shown  in  Figs.  22  and  23,  p.  48,  fix  and 
harden  the  mucous  membrane  in  absolute  alcohol.  Search  for  mucous  and  serous 
glands  near  the  root.    The  rabbit's  tongue  shows  the  muscular  structure  well. 

11.  The  Tongue,  Method  No.  11,  Fig.  20,  p.  46.    See  Method  No.  10,  above. 

12.  The  Tongue,  Method  No.  12,  Fig.  21,  p.  47.    See  Method  No.  10,  above. 

IS.  The  Tonsils,  Method  No.  13,  Fig.  22.  p.  48.  The  tonsils  from  the  human 
subject  do  not  show  their  structure  satisfactorily,  and  those  of  the  cat  and  rabbit 
are  more  suitable.  They  constitute  in  these  animals  small  oval  bodies,  5  mm. 
in  length,  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  Fix  in  60  c.cm.  of  Eleinenberg's 
sulpho-picric  acid,  and  harden  in  50  c.cm.  of  strong  alcohols.  Stain  with  luema- 
toxylin,  or  with  eosin  and  haBmatoxylin.    Mount  in  dammar  or  glycerine. 

14.  Salivabt  Glands,  Method  No.  14,  Fig.  23,  p.  48.    See  Method  10,  above. 

15.  Salivabt  Glands,  Method  No.  15,  Fig.  24,  p.  50.  Obtain  from  a  human 
cadaver  small  portions  (*5  to  1  cm.  in  breadth)  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and 
sublingual  glands,  place  in  30  c.cm.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  change  it  in  from  five 
to  twenty  hours.  Stain  in  mass  with  borax-carmine,  and  make  thin  sections. 
Stain  other  unstained  sections  in  hematoxylin  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  lastly 
stain  with  eosin.  Mount  in  dammar.  The  ducts  and  semilunes  become  red.  The 
fnernbratia  propria  of  the  sublingual  and  the  mucous  cells  of  the  submaxillary 
become  red.  Distinguish  carefully  the  semilunes  from  the  m,  propria^  the  latter 
having  a  homogeneous  appearance  while  the  former  are  granular.  In  a  borax- 
carmine  preparation  the  mucous  cells  are  clear.  With  hematoxylin  they  are  some- 
times colourless  and  sometimes  of  different  shades  of  blue.  The  reticulum  in  the 
cell  becomes  blue.  Bisected  acini  are  most  suitable  for  study ;  tangential  sections 
are  difficult  to  understand. 

16.  Parotid  Gland,  Method  No.  16,  Fig.  25,  p.  51.    See  Method  No.  15,  above. 

17.  SuBMAxiLLABY  Gland,  Method  No.  17,  Fig.  26,  p.  61.  See  Method  No.  15, 
above. 

18.  (Esophagus,  Method  No.  18,  Fig.  31,  p.  65.  Fix  small  pieces  in  Milller*s 
fluid  (human,  2  cm.  broad,  or  bits  from  cat  or  rabbit  2  cm.  in  length).  At  end  of 
fourteen  days  place  in  50  c.cm.  of  strong  alcohol,  colour  with  hiematoxylin,  and 
mount  in  dammar.    See  also  Fig.  35,  p.  72. 

19.  Stomach,  Method  No.  19,  Fig.  36,  p.  72.  Place  portions  of  stomach  (2  to  5  cm. 
broad)  for  two  to  five  days  in  100  to  150  c.cm.  of  -5  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  fre- 
quently renewed.  Then  in  60  c.cm  of  alcohols  of  increasing  strength.  Mount 
thick  unstained  sections  in  dammar. 

20.  Glands  of  Stomach,  Method  No. '20,  Fig.  37,  p.  73.  From  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach  of  a  newly-killed  rabbit  cut  a  portion  2  cm.  in  breadth,  strip  off  the 
muscular  coat,  and  teaze  a  bit  of  mucous  membrane,  *5  to  1  mm.  in  thickness,  in  a 
*75  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt.  The  glands  are  thus  readily  demonstrated ; 
stain  with  picrocarmine,  and  mount  in  dilute  glycerine. 
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21.  Glands  of  Stoillch,  Method  No.  21,  Fig.  38,  p.  74.  Best  studied  from  the 
stomach  of  a  dog  or  cat  which  has  received  little  food  for  twenty-foar  hoars.  The 
stomach  of  the  rabbit  is  not  so  suitable  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  principal 
cells.  Small  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  placed  in  10  c.cm.  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  is  changed  in  half  an  hour.  Human  stomach  shows  the 
glands  well.  Sections  may  be  cut  and  stained.  (1)  For  glands  of  the  fundus^  stain 
vertical  sections  with  eosin  and  mount  in  dammar.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gland  for  the  best  demonstration  of  the  cells.  Very  thin  sections  stained  with 
hsBmatoxylin  and  eosin  are  useful.  Notice  the  narrow  lumen  of  the  glands  in 
transverse  sections.  (2)  The  glands  of  the  pylorus  are  best  seen  when  stained  with 
hsBmatoxylin  and  mounted  in  dammar.  The  lumen  of  the  pyloric  gland  is  wider. 
To  see  the  epithelium  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
place  small  portions  in  30  c.cm.  of  Banvier's  alcohol  for  five  hours.  Then  stain 
with  picrocarmine  and  mount  in  dilute  glycerine.  See  Fig.  3d,  p.  72,  and  Fig.  40, 
p.  76. 

22.  Glakds  of  the  Stomach,  Method  No.  22,  Fig.  39,  p.  74.  See  Method  No.  21, 
above. 

23.  Qlands  of  Intbstinb,  Method  No.  23,  Fig.  43,  p.  76.  This  method  applies 
both  to  small  and  to  large  intestine.  Gut  out  a  small  bit  of  mucous  membrane  and 
place  it,  with  the  mucous  surface  upwards,  in  a  drop  of  '75  per  cent,  solution  of 
Nad.  Teaze  off  a  small  bit  of  mucous  membrane,  transfer  to  another  slide,  and 
eiuunine  in  salt  solution.    Look  for  the  cylindrical  epithelium  and  the  goblet  cells. 

24.  GiaAnds  of  Intzstins  and  Bbunneb's  Glands,  Method  No.  24,  Fig.  44,  p.  77. 
Bemove  from  duodenum  of  a  cat  about  one  hour  after  death,  place  for  three  to  six 
days  in  100  c.cm.  of  a  *5  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid.  Sections  may  then  be 
stained  with  hasmatoxylin  and  mounted  in  dammar  or  glycerine. 

25.  SuAUi  Intebtinbs,  Method  No.  25,  Fig.  45,  p.  78.  Place  small  portions,  2  to 
4  cm.  in  length,  of  intestine  of  a  young  dog  or  kitten  in  100  to  200  com.  of  Muller's 
fluid.  Change  fluid  frequently.  At  end  of  two  to  four  weeks  wash  in  water,  and 
harden  in  alcohols  of  gradually  increasing  strengths.  Cut  sections  transversely  to 
axis  of  intestine.  Stain  with  hiematoxylin  and  mount  in  dammar.  In  dealing  with 
human  intestine,  it  is  a  good  method  to  stretch  and  pin  small  portions,  with  the 
mucous  surface  uppermost,  on  bits  of  cork,  and  to  place  these  in  the  hardening 
fluids. 

26.  Pbibb's  Glands,  Method  No.  26,  Figure  46,  p.  78.  These  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  bulging  from  the  mucous  membrane.  Cut  out  small  portions  and  treat  by 
Method  No.  25.  They  are  readily  found  in  lower  part  of  ileum  of  the  cat.  Binse  the 
membrane  thoroughly  with  Mttller's  fluid.  Masses  of  lymphatic  tissue  are  found 
in  the  appendix  verm\forme8  of  the  rabbit.  Fix  in  1  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  and 
harden  in  alcohols  of  increasing  strength.  Hardening  in  Muller's  fluid  is  better 
adapted  for  showing  the  germ  centres  than  hardening  in  alcohol. 

27.  Blood- Ybssels  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestine,  Method  No.  27,  Fig.  47,  p. 
80.  Inject  vessels  of  stomach  and  intestines  from  the  descending  aorta,  fix  por- 
tions in  Mailer's  fluid,  and  harden  in  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths.  Cut  sections. 
Mount  in  dammar,  after  passing  through  spirits  of  tnrpentine  and  oil  of  doves  or 
oil  of  lavender.    The  muscular  layer  may  be  peeled  off  to  make  the  section  thinner. 

28.  AuEBJ^H*s  Plexus  and  Meissneb's  Plexus,  Method  No.  28,  Fig.  48,  p.  81. 
The  intestines  of  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig  are  more  serviceable  than  those  of  the 
cat  for  displaying  these  plexuses.    Prepare  200  ccm.  of  dilute  acetic  acid  by  add- 
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ing  25  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  to  200  c.cm.  of  distilled  water.  Gut  out  a  bit  of 
intestine,  10  to  SO  cm.  in  length,  tie  ap  the  lower  end  so  as  to  make  a  bag,  fill  the 
bag  with  the  dilute  acetic  acid,  tie  up  the  upper  end,  and  immerse  the  whole  in  the 
add.  At  the  end  of  one  hour  change  the  fluid.  In  twenty-four  hours,  wash  with 
water,  cut  open  the  bag,  and  remove  a  small  strip  of  intestine  1  cm.  in  length.  From 
this  piece  strip  off  the  mucous  from  the  muscular  coat,  (a)  Av/erbach's, — ^Float  out 
on  a  watch  glass,  placed  on  a  bit  of  black  paper,  and  on  the  dark  back  ground 
the  white  knots  of  Auerbaoh's  plexus  are  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Wash 
thoroughly  with  water,  immerse  for  eight  to  sixteen  hours  in  6  to  10  c.cm.  of  a  1  per 
cent,  of  osmic  acid,  in  the  dark.  Wash  and  mount  in  dilute  glycerine.  Fresh  prepara- 
tions taken  from  acetic  acid  are  more  beautiful  than  those  prepared  by  the  osmic 
acid  method,  (h)  Meissner'a, — Scrape  off  with  a  scalpel  the  epithelium  from  the 
muacularis  mucoace,  place  a  small  bit  of  the  membrane,  thus  denuded,  on  a  slide  in  a 
drop  of  acetic  acid  and  examine. 

29.  Msibsneb's  Plexus,  Method  No.  29,  Fig.  49,  p.  82.  See  Method  No.  28, 
above. 

30.  Febitoneum,  Method  No.  30,  Fig.  50,  p.  82.  Kill  a  rabbit,  open  the  abdomen, 
and  push  below  the  great  omentum  a  cork  plate  2  cm.  broad,  fix  a  bit  of  the  membrane 
on  this  with  bristles  or  small  pins,  cut  off  the  membrane  round  the  top  of  the  plate, 
and  place  in  20  to  30  c.cm.  of  a  1  per  cent.  sol.  of  nitrate  of  silver.  At  end  of  thirty 
minutes  the  solution  becomes  milky  in  appearance,  wash  with  distilled  water,  and 
place  the  membrane  in  a  shallow  vessel  containing  100  c.cm.  of  distilled  water,  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight.  In  a  few  minutes  the  membrane  becomes  brown.  Transfer 
to  70  per  cent,  alcohol ;  at  end  of  thirty  minutes,  cut  off  small  bits,  5  to  10  mm. 
broad,  stain  with  haBmatoxylin  and  mount  in  dammar,  or  still  better,  in  glycerine. 
The  fine  network  of  fibres  in  the  mesentery  may  be  seen  by  spreading  it  out  and 
staining  with  picrocarmine. 

31.  LiVBB  OF  Fboo,  Method  No.  31,  Fig.  51,  p.  106.  Place  a  frog's  liver  in  150 
com.  of  MttUer's  fluid  for  three  weeks,  wash  for  one  hour  under  the  water  tap,  and 
then  harden,  in  the  dark,  in  100  c.cm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths.  Gut 
thin  sections.  Stain  in  logwood  and  mount  in  dammar.  Bile  capillaries  Bxe  seen 
with  high  powers  as  sparkling  points,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  vacuoles  in 
the  liver  cells. 

32.  Liver  of  Mammals,  Method  No.  32,  Fig.  52,  p.  106.  To  see  the  hepatic  celis, 
examine  a  little  liver  substance  scraped  off  with  a  scalpel  and  brokeoi  up  with 
needles  in  a  drop  of  '75  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  Notice  the  large  number  of  coloured 
corpuscles  and  leucocytes  usually  present.  To  demonstrate  lobules,  place  small 
portions  of  pig's  liver,  2  cm.  broad,  in  30  to  50  c.cm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  The 
lobular  structure  soon  becomes  apparent.  At  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  cut  sections 
and  stain  with  hasmatoxylin.  Human  liver  is  well  adapted  for  showing  hepatic  celU 
and  bile  ducts.  Place  small  pieces,  2  cm.  broad,  for  four  weeks  in  200  com.  of 
Mailer's  fluid,  and  then  transfer  to  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths  for  a  fow  days. 
Stain  with  haematoxylin  and  mount  in  dammar.  To  demonstrate  interlobular  con- 
nective  tissue,  shake  a  few  thin  sections  of  human  liver,  stained  with  eosin  and 
hsmatoxylin  in  distilled  water  in  a  test  tube.  The  hepatic  cells  are  thus  washed 
out,  and  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  becomes  apparent. 

33.  Hepatic  Gells,  Method  No.  33,  Fig.  58,  p.  109.  See  Method  No.  32,  above. 
84.  Hepatic  Gells,  Method  No.  34,  Fig.  59,  p.  109.  See  Method  No.  32,  above. 
35.  Human  Liveb,  Method  No.  35,  Fig.  60,  p.  109.    See  Method  No.  32,  above. 
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36.  Blood- Ybbsels  of  the  Livbb,  Method  No.  86,  Fig.  61,  p.  110.  (a)  Place  a 
portion,  2  cm.  broad,  of  liver  of  a  rabbit  kiUed  with  chloroform  in  50  c.cm.  of  ab- 
solute alcohol.  Do  this  quickly  so  as  not  to  allow  much  bleeding.  After  two  days 
a  natural  injection  may  be  seen  on  the  upper  surface.  Gut  sections  parallel  to 
upper  surface  and  mount  in  dammar,  {b)  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  artificially  inject 
the  liver.  Inject  Prussian  blue  either  along  the  portal  vein  or  by  the  vena  cava. 
Immerse  the  liver  in  500  com.  of  Mttller's  fluid.  In  six  days  place  portions  which 
appear  to  be  well  injected,  2  cm.  broad,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  150  com.  of  Mttller*B 
fluid.  Then  harden  in  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths.  Mount  tolerably  thick 
sections  in  dammar. 

37.  Blood- YiBSSBLS  of  thb  Lives,  Method  No.  87,  Fig.  62,  p.  110.  See  Method 
No.  36,  above. 

88.  Blood- Vessels  of  the  Liveb,  Method  No.  38,  Fig.  63,  p.  111.  See  Method 
No.  86,  above. 

89.  Intbalobttlab  (jOnnbctive  Tissue,  Method  No.  89,  Fig.  64,  p.  112.  See 
Method  No.  82,  above. 

40.  Pakcbbas,  Method  No.  40,  Fig.  66,  p.  123.  Treat  as  described  for  salivary 
glands  in  Method  No.  15.  The  granular  appearance  of  the  cells  next  the  lumen  of 
the  gland  cannot  be  seen  in  preparations  mounted  in  dammar,  but  are  best  sought 
for  in  a  solution  (*75  per  cent.)  of  common  salt. 

41.  Lymphatics  and  Lymphatic  Glakdb,  Method  No.  41,  Fig.  72,  p.  150.  (a) 
LympJuUie  vessels, — Select  for  examination  the  lymphatics  of  the  inguinal  region, 
the  lumina  of  which  are  wide,  and  prepare  them  according  to  the  methods  suitable 
for  blood-vessels.  See  Method  57.  (6)  SmcUl  lympkcUic  channels. — ^Inject  the 
tissue  with  Prussian  blue  by  a  hypodermic  syringe.  It  is  a  coarse  method,  not  to  be 
much  depended  on.  (c)  LympJuUie  glands, — ^Remove  several  from  the  mesentery  of 
a  kitten.  Fix  and  harden  in  30  c.cm.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  cut  sections  at  end 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Stain  lightly  with  hematoxylin  and  eosin.  Shake  a  nxmiber 
of  sections  in  a  test  tube  with  water  for  three  or  five  minutes.  Mount  in  dammar 
or  glycerine. 

42.  Lymphatic  Gland,  Method  No.  42,  Fig.  78,  p.  151.  See  Method  No.  41, 
above,  c. 

48.  Thymus,  Method  No.  48,  Fig.  74,  p.  158.  Place  the  thymus  of  a  young 
animal  for  four  weeks  in  Mailer's  fluid,  then  in  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths, 
cut,  stain  with  hsBmatoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar.  Avoid  mistaking  transverse 
sections  of  vessels  for  the  corpuscles  of  Hassall. 

44.  Spleen,  Method  No.  44,  Fig.  75,  p.  159.  (a)  EleTnents  of  the  spleen.— Ex- 
amine  a  little  scraping  from  a  fresh  spleen  in  a  drop  of  salt  solution.  Observe  the 
coloured  and  colourless  corpuscles,  fibres,  and  endothelial  cells  of  vessels  (especially 
in  human  spleen).  In  the  latter  we  may  also  find  cells  containing  corpuscles  (Fig. 
77,  p.  159),  and  multinuclear  cells.  (6)  Sections  of  entire  spleen.  Place  a 
human  spleen  in  1,000  com.,  or  a  cat*s  spleen  in  250  ccm.,  of  MlUler's  fluid.  At 
end  of  two  weeks  (oat),  or  five  weeks  (human),  wash  the  spleen  at  the  water  tap,  cut  it 
into  portions  2  cm.  in  breadth,  and  harden  these  in  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths. 
Observe  the  Malpighian  bodies  with  ihe  naked  eye.  Gut  sections  and  stain  with 
hfematoxylin,  not  deeply,  and  mount  in  dammar  or  glycerine.  To  see  the  trabe- 
culffi  well,  place  the  sections  already  stained  with  hiematoxylin  for  half  a  minute  in 
eosin.  The  trabeculflB  are  thus  stained  by  the  eosin.  (c)  Adenoid  tissue  of  spleen.— 
Place  a  few  sections  stained  with  hsematoxylin  and  eosin  in  a  test  tube  with  water, 
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and  shake  violently  for  a  few  minutes.  Many  of  the  leucocytes  are  thus  washed 
out  and  the  retif  orm  tissue  becomes  apparent,  (d)  Karyokinetic  changes  in  spleen. — 
Small  portions  of  spleen  removed  from  the  animal  immediately  after  death  are  fixed 
in  ohromo-osmium-acetio  acid  (p.  268,  YoL  I.)*  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  fine 
sections  are  stained  with  saffranin.  Mount  in  dammar.  Use  very  high  powers 
as  the  karyokinetic  appearances  are  very  small. 

45.  Elements  of  Spleen,  Method  No.  45,  Fig.  77,  p.  159.  See  Method  No.  44, 
above,  a. 

46.  Adenoid  Tissue  of  Spleen,  Method  No.  46,  Fig,  78,  p.  160.  See  Method  No. 
44,  above,  c. 

47.  Karyokinetic  Division  in  Spleen,  Method  No.  47,  Fig.  79,  p.  160.  See 
Method  No.  44,  above,  d, 

48.  Spleen,  Method  No,  48,  Fig.  80,  p.  161.    See  Method  No.  44,  above. 

49.  Thyboid  Body,  Method  No.  49,  Fig.  81,  p.  162.  Bemove  from  the  neck  the 
thyroid  body  along  with  the  oesophagus  and  the  tongue,  and  immerse  the  organs  for 
two  to  six  weeks  in  200  to  400  c.cm.  of  Miiller's  fluid,  wash  the  part  thoroughly 
under  the  water  tap  for  an  hour,  and  then  place  in  200  c.cm.  of  alcohol.  At  end  of 
eight  days  cut  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  through  the  trachea  and  the 
thyroid  body,  stain  for  five  minutes  in  heematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 

50.  Supra-renal  Body,  Method  No.  50,  Fig.  82,  p.  162.  Place  the  entire  body  of 
a  small  human  f cetus  in  200  c.cm.  of  *1  per  cent,  of  chromic  acid;  then,  after 
immersion  for  four  or  five  days,  harden  it  in  150  ccm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing 
strengths.  Mount  sections  in  glycerine,  (a)  To  see  the  finer  structure,  teaze  small 
portions  in  a  drop  of  salt  solution.  (6)  For  fine  sections,  place  small  portions  of 
fresh  organ  (1  to  2  cm.  broad)  in  100  c.cm.  of  Kleinenberg's  picric  acid,  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  harden  in  alcohol,  stain  with  hsBmatoxylin,  and  mount  in 
dammar. 

51.  Supra-renal  Body,  Method  No.  51,  Fig.  83,  p.  163.    See  Method  No.  50,  6. 

52.  Bone  Marrow,  Method  No.  52,  Fig.  84,  p.  164.  See  Method  No.  66,  p.  498, 
Vol.  I. 

53.  Blood  Corpuscles,  Method  No.  53,  Fig.  86,  p.  166.  (a)  Prick  the  finger  with 
a  clean  needle,  and  place  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  clean  slide,  and  cover  with  a  cover 
glass.  Observe  normal  appearance  of  blood,  (b)  Observe  e£feot  of  water  by  placing 
a  drop  at  margin  of  cover  glass,  (c)  Observe  effect  of  a  drop  of  weak  acetic  acid. 
{d)  Magenta  solution,  (e)  Drop  of  tannio^acid  solution.  (J)  Strong  salt  solution. 
ig)  Strong  solution  of  sugar,  {h)  Study  colourless  blood  corpuscle  as  to  amoeboid 
movement,  (a)  immediately  under  cover  glass,  (/3)  on  hot  stage  (p.  167),  or  (7)  with 
putty  cell  (Fig.  88,  p.  166).  (t)  Measure  the  diameter  of  a  blood  corpuscle,  {k) 
Count  the  corpuscles  by  method  described  at  p.  185.  (Q  Estimate  the  amount  of 
hsmoglobin  by  method  described  at  p.  183.  (m)  Study  diapedesis  in  mesentery  of 
frog,  after  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  curare.  (See  Fig.  89. 
p.  166.) 

53  a.  Embryonic  Vessels,  Method  No.  53  a,  Fig.  92,  p.  172.  Kill  with  chloroform 
a  rabbit  about  seven  days  old,  open  the  abdomen,  remove  the  mesentery  and  place 
it  in  80  c.cm.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid.  At  end  of  an  hour,  cut  out 
small  bits  of  mesentery  about  1  cm.  square  and  place  them  on  dry  slides.  Stretch 
out  with  needles.  Place  a  drop  of  hsBmatoxylin  on  the  preparation,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  pour  the  hsematoxylin  off  and  lay  the  slide  in  a 
flat  dish.    Then  gently  raise  the  bit  of  membrane  from  the  slide  and  place  it  for 
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five  minutes  in  a  watch  glass  containing  a  solution  of  eosin.  Wash  with  water,  and 
mount  in  glycerine,  or  in  dammar,  passing  the  section  in  the  latter  case  through 
absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves.  The  eosin  tints  the  blood  corpuscles  a  brilliant 
red. 

64.  Ptpuitaby  Body,  Method  No.  64,  Fig.  93,  p.  177.    See  Method  No.  49. 

66.  Eabtht  Matteb  in  Pineal  Body,  Method  No.  bb^  Fig.  94,  p.  178.  Teaze  a 
bit  of  pineal  body  in  a  drop  of  salt  solution.  To  make  the  granules  clearer  add  a  drop 
of  weak  hydrochloric  acid. 

66.  Heabt  and  Great  Blood- Vessels,  Method  No.  66,  Fig.  102,  p.  201.  Cut  out 
a  papillary  muscle  from  a  heart,  a  bit  of  aorta  2  cm.  broad,  and  a  bit  of  brachial 
artery  1  to  2  cm.  long,  along  with  a  bit  of  a  renal  vein  1  cm.  long,  and  suspend  the 
parts  by  a  thread  in  40  ccm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  Sections  may  be  cut  in  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Stain  with  heematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 
Transverse  sections  are  unsatisfactory,  and  longitudinal  sections  show  the  muscular 
coats  best. 

67.  Shall  Blood-Yessels  and  Gapillabies,  Method  No.  67,  Fig.  137,  p.  268. 
Dissect  off  a  portion  of  pia  mater  from  the  base  of  a  human  brain,  and  place  for 
three  or  four  days  in  60  ccm.  of  Milller's  fluid.  Wash  thoroughly  under  water  tap 
and  then  harden  in  40  ccm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  Place  in  a  watch  glass  and  look 
for  (a)  minute  vessels  and  (6)  larger  vessels.  Stain  a  group  of  small  vessels  in  hema- 
toxylin  and  mount  in  dammar.  To  see  the  larger  vessel,  select  a  longitudinal 
strip  of  vessel,  stain  with  h»matoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar.  Capillaries  are  also 
readily  found  in  teazed  pia  mater.  Elastic  fenestrated  membranes  are  easily  got  by 
teazing  the  basilar  artery  in  a  drop  of  a  36  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

68.  Labge  Vessels,  Method  No.  68,  Fig.  138,  p.  263.    See  Method  No.  66  above. 

69.  Laboe  Vessels,  Method  No.  69,  Fig.  139,  p.  264.    See  Method  No.  66,  above. 

60.  Endothelium  of  Vessels,  Method  No.  60,  Fig.  140,  p.  264.  Pith  a 
newly-born  kitten,  inject  descending  aorta  with  60  ccm.  o  *6  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (26  ccm.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution +26  ccm.  of  distilled  water),  and 
then  tie  the  aorta.  At  end  of  half  an  hour,  cut  open  the  aorta  and  large  vessels, 
and  expose  inner  surface  to  sunlight-  in  20  ccm.  of  distilled  water,  until  a  brown 
tinge  appears.  Teaze  off  the  adventitia  with  forceps  and  examine  the  tunica  interna 
in  a  drop  of  glycerine.  The  cement  substance  uniting  the  endothelial  cells  is  then 
seen  with  occasionally  darker  transverse  lines,  indicating  the  cement  uniting  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  tunica  media.    Mount  in  glycerine.    (See  Fig.  142,  p.  266.) 

61.  Vein,  Method  No.  61,  Fig.  141,  p.  266.    See  Method  No.  66,  above. 

62.  Bbonchus,  Method  No.  62,  Fig.  178,  p.  300.  Remove  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
lungs  from  a  kitten.  Inject  absolute  alcohol  into  the  trachea  until  the  lungs  are 
filled,  ligature  the  trachea,  and  place  the  parts  for  two  to  eight  days  in  160  ccm.  of 
90  per  cent,  alcohol.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  lung,  1  ccm.  broad,  containing  a  small 
bronchus,  remove  the  adherent  lung  substance  with  scissors,  make  fine  transverse 
sections,  stain  with  hematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 

63.  Epithelium  of  Luno,  Method  No.  63,  Fig.  179,  p.  301.  Use  a  kitten  newly 
killed.  Remove  trachea  and  lungs,  and  inject  into  tiuchea  a  dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (60  ccm.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  in  2(X)  ccm.  of  distilled  water). 
Ligature  the  trachea  and  immerse  the  whole  in  the  remainder  of  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  not  used.  Keep  in  the  dark  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  rinse  the  lungs 
in  distilled  water  and  transfer  to  160  ccm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths. 
Seep  in  the  dark  as  much  as  possible.    The  reduction  of  the  silver  may  be  noticed 
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eyen  in  one  hour.  Expose  the  lungs  to  sunlight  for  a  few  minutes,  and  they  acquire 
a  brown  colour.  Gut  sections  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  and  as  the  lung  tissue  is  still 
soft,  it  will  be  found  to  be  impossible  to  make  fine  sections.  Place  the  sections 
for  ten  to  sixty  minutes  in  5  to  20  c.cm.  of  water  to  which  a  grain  or  two  of 
common  salt  has  been  added.  Do  not  stain  such  sections.  Mount  unstained  in 
dammar.  Examine  first  with  low  powers,  and  when  the  cubical  cells  can  be  seen, 
examine  these  with  high  powers,  so  as  to  make  out  the  points  indicated  at  p.  301. 

64.  Alveoli  of  Luno,  Method  No.  64,  Fig.  180,  p.  302.  See  Method  No.  63» 
above.  To  see  the  elastic  fibres,  cut  off  a  small  portion,  1  cm.  square,  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  fresh  lung,  spread  out  with  needles  on  a  dry  slide,  cover  with  a  cover  glass,, 
and  allow  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  pass  below  the  cover  glasa. 
The  potash  brings  the  elastic  fibres  into  view. 

65.  Injected  Luno,  Method  No.  65,  Fig.  181,  p.  303,  see  p.  273,  Vol.  I. 

66.  Skin,  Method  No.  66,  Fig.  199,  p.  379.  Bemove  a  bit  of  fresh  skin  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  fingers,  or  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot  (1  to  2  cm.  in  breadth),  taking  some  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  along  with  it, 
and  place  the  pieces  in  30  c.cm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  To  prevent  curling  up  of  the 
pieces,  pin  them  down  on  cork  plates.  Change  the  alcohol  in  twenty-four  hours.  Stain 
in  mass  in  30  c.cm.  of  borax-carmine.  Then  transfer  into  30  c.cm.  of  90  per  oent^ 
alcohol,  and  finally  into  absolute  alcohol.  Gut  sections  and  mount  in  dammar. 
Thick  sections  are  most  suitable  for  showing  sweat  glands. 

67.  Nail,  Method  No.  67,  Fig.  200,  p.  381.  Fix  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the 
finger  of  a  young  child  (an  infant  two  to  four  weeks  old)  in  100  to  200  ccm.  of 
MfiUer's  fluid,  harden  in  100  c.cm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths,  decalcify, 
harden  again  in  alcohol,  cut  sections,  stain  with  haBmatoxylin,  and  mount  in 
dammar. 

68.  Elements  of  Nail,  Method  No.  68,  Fig.  201,  p.  381.  Heat  a  small  bit  of  nail 
in  a  test  tube  with  5  c.cm.  of  concentrated  caustic  potash  solution  until  the  fluid 
bubbles.  Then  transfer  the  bit  of  nail,  in  a  drop  of  potash  solution,  to  a  slide,  and 
scrape  its  upper  surface.    Examine  the  scrapings  with  a  high  power. 

69.  Haibs,  Method  No.  69,  Fig.  202,  p.  382.  Fix  small  pieces  (2  to  3  cm.  in 
breadth)  of  the  scalp  in  200  c.cm.  of  Mailer's  fluid,  and  then  harden  in  100  ccm.  of 
alcohols  of  increasing  strengths.  Make  sections  so  as  to  expose  the  entire  length  of 
the  hair  follicle.  Mount  uncoloured  thick  sections  in  glycerine.  Cut  a  few  sections 
so  as  to  show  transverse  sections  of  hairs.  Stain  with  carmine  and  hiematoxylin,. 
or,  still  better,  first  with  haBmatoxylin  and  then  with  picrocarmine.  Mount  in 
dammar. 

70.  Haib,  Method  No.  70,  Fig.  203,  p.  383.  Examine  a  hair  in  a  drop  of  salt 
solution.  The  cuticle  of  the  human  hair  is  very  delicate,  and  shows  striations  indis- 
tinctly. Such  striations  are  well  seen  in  wool.  To  see  the  elements  of  a  hair,  place 
a  portion,  1  to  2  cm.  in  length,  on  a  slide  in  a  drop  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  lay  a 
cover  glass  on  it.  Press  the  cover  glass  with  the  point  of  a  needle  and  fibres  may 
be  seen  detaching  from  the  cortex.  Warm  the  slide  gently,  and  on  again  pressing 
with  the  needle  fine  elements  are  seen,  like  those  depicted  in  the  figure.  To  see  the 
hair  follicles,  macerate  a  bit  of  human  skin  bearing  hairs  (a  lip  bearing  a  moustache) 
in  acetic  acid  (1  c.cm.  of  acid  to  100  com.  of  distilled  water).  After  two  days,  hairs 
along  with  their  sheaths  may  be  pulled  out,  and  are  to  be  examined  in  a  drop  of 
distilled  water.  The  cells  of  Henle's  sheath  may  separate  so  as  to  simulate  a  fenes- 
trated membrane. 
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71.  Hair,  Method  No.  71,  Fig.  204,  p.  883.    See  Method  No.  70  above. 

72.  Deyelopment  of  Haibs,  Method  No.  72,  Fig.  205,  p.  884.  Remove  portions  (2 
cm.  in  breadth)  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  of  a  foetus  of  five  or  six  months,  stretch  on 
cork,  and  fix  for  fourteen  days  in  100  to  200  ccm.  of  Mailer's  fluid.  Then  harden 
in  100  ccm.  of  alcohol.  Stain  with  borax-carmine,  cut  sections  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  mount  in  dammar. 

73.  Haib,  Method  No.  73,  Fig,  206,  p.  884.  Gut  sagittal  sections  of  the  eyelid  of 
a  fcBtus,  and  treat  as  described  in  Method  No.  69. 

74.  Sebaceous  Glands,  Method  No.  74,  Fig.  207,  p.  885.  Fix  and  harden  the  ale 
of  the  nose  of  a  foetus,  in  20  to  30  ccm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  Gut  sections,  stain  with 
carmine  and  hiematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 

75.  Blood-Yesssls  of  the  Skin,  Method  No.  75,  Fig.  208,  p.  387.  Inject  the  hand 
of  a  child  with  Berlin  blue  through  the  ulnar  artery,  fix  in  1  to  2  litres  of  Muller*8 
fluid.  In  twenty-four  hours  cut  out  portions  (2  to  3  cm.  broad)  of  the  skin  of  the 
palmar  surface,  and  place  these,  for  two  to  four  weeks,  in  100  to  200  ccm.  of  Muller*s 
fluid,  and  then  in  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths.  Gut  thick  sections,  and  mount 
in  dammar. 

76.  Urinifebous  Tubule,  Method  No.  76,  Fig.  210,  p.  894.  The  kidney  of  a  very 
young  animal  (a  newly  bom  kitten)  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  kidney  is 
halved :  one  half  (a)  is  used  for  investigation  while  fresh,  and  the  other  (6)  is  placed 
in  30  ccm.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 

(a)  Small  bits,  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  teazed  in  a  drop  of  salt  solution,  and  with  a 
low  power  one  can  see  the  red  glomeruli  and  the  coiled  and  straight  tubes. 
The  convoluted  tubes  are  darkly  granular,  and  the  straight  tubes  are  clear. 
High  powers  show  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  in  the  tubules. 

(6)  At  the  end  of  nine  hours,  small  bits  of  kidney  are  removed  from  the  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  well  shaken  with  distilled  water. 
Allow  the  tube  to  rest  undisturbed  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  carefully  pour  off 
the  water  from  the  sediment.  Examine  a  little  of  the  sediment  with  a  low 
power,  and  numerous  minute  canals  will  be  found.  Isolate  any  portion  con- 
sidered worthy  of  preservation,  and  place  in  a  drop  of  glycerine,  to  which  a 
little  picrocarmine  has  been  added. 

77.  GoBTEx  AND  Medulla  OF  EiDNET,  Method  No.  77,  Fig.  212,  p.  395.  Fix  the 
kidney  of  a  kitten  in  200  to  300  ccm.  of  Miiller*8  fluid,  and  harden  in  100  ccm.  of 
alcohols  of  gradually  increasing  strength.  Examine  thick  transverse  and  longitudi- 
nal sections,  unstained,  in  glycerine,  with  low  powers.  Prepare  thin  sections  through 
(a)  the  apices  of  the  papillse ;  (&)  the  bases  of  the  papillae,  and  (c)  the  cortex.  Stain 
with  hematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 

78.  GoBTEx  OF  Kidney,  Method  No.  78,  Fig.  218,  p.  895.  See  Method  No.  77, 
above. 

79.  Isolated  Renal  Gells,  Method  No.  79,  Fig.  216,  p.  896.  See  Method  No,  77, 
above. 

80.  Medulla  of  Kidney,  Method  No.  80,  Fig.  218,  p.  896.  See  method  No.  77, 
above. 

81.  Injected  Kidney,  Method  No.  81,  Fig.  219,  p.  397.  Inject  a  kidney,  fix  in  300 
ccm.  of  MuUer's  fluid,  and  harden  in  150  ccm.  of  alcohol  of  increasing  strengths. 
The  SteUutcR  Verheynii  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

82.  Pelvis  of  Kidney  and  Ubeteb,  Method  No.  82,  Fig.  225,  p.  430.  Fix  portions 
of  the  pelvis,  1  mm.  square,  and  of  the  ureter,  1  to  2  cm.  in  length,  in  100  ccm.  of 
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Muller*s  fluid,  and  at  end  of  fourteen  days  transfer  to  100  com.  of  absolute  alcohol. 
Cut  sections,  stain  with  hasmatoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 

83.  BiiADDEB  AND  Ubethba,  Method  No.  83,  Fig.  226,  p.  430.  See  Method  No.  82, 
above.  Also,  cut  a  small  portion  of  mucous  membrane  of  bladder,  1  cm.  square,  and 
place  it  in  30  c.cm.  of  Banvier's  alcohol.  Then  teaze  out  a  portion,  stain  with  picro- 
carmine,  and  mount  in  acidulated  glycerine,  (a)  To  demonstrate  the/ema^  urethra 
remove  a  portion  2  cm.  in  length,  together  with  the  adhering  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  fix  in  100  to  200  c.cm.  of  Muller's  fluid,  and  harden,  after  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  100  c.cm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing  strength.  Stain  transverse  sections 
with  hiematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar.  (6)  For  malt  urtthra^  portions  of  the  pars 
prostatica,  pars  membranacea,  pars  cavernosa,  and  fossa  navicularis,  are  to  be  treated 
as  detailed  under  (a). 

84.  Nerves,  Method  No.  84,  Fig.  231,  p.  450.  See  Methods  30,  31,  32,  33, 34,  and 
35,  p.  493,  Vol.  I.  To  obtain  such  a  preparation  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  231,  place  a  bit 
of  sciatic  nerve  for  six  days  in  solution  of  chromic  acid,  wash  under  water  tap  for  two 
hours,  and  then  harden  in  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths.  Make  thin  sections, 
stain  with  picrocarmine,  and  mount  in  glycerine. 

85.  Spinal  Cord,  Method  No.  85,  Fig.  252,  p.  489.  It  is  important,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  the  organ  in  as  fresh  a  condition  as  possible,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  should  be  cut  into  short  lengths.  If  the  whole  cord  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  pre- 
serving fluid,  make  transverse  cuts  at  different  levels,  so  as  to  aUow  the  fluid  to  reach 
the  interior.  Always  use  considerable  quantities  of  fluid,  and  change  it  frequently. 
I.  Wbioert's  Method.  Remove  portions  of  fresh  cord,  2  cm.  long,  from  (1)  the  cer- 
vical region,  (2)  the  thoracic  region,  and  (3)  the  Ixmibar  region,  and  suspend  them  in 
200  to  300  c.cm.  of  Muller's  fluid.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  (during  which  time  the 
fluid  is  to  be  changed  two  or  three  times),  transfer  the  pieces  (withovA  previous  toash- 
ing  in  water)  into  150  c.cm.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  on  the  following  day  into  90 
per  cent,  alcohol.  Keep  the  preparation  in  the  dark,  and  change  the  alcohol  twice 
during  the  first  eight  days.  Then  place  portions  of  the  cord  in  30  c.cm.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  copper  added  to  30  c.cm  of  distilled  water.  After  re- 
maining in  this  solution  for  three  days,  they  are  transferred  to  60  c.cm.  of  90  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  sections  may  be  cut  on  the  following  day.  The  sections  are  placed 
in  10  c.cm.  of  Weigert's  hsematoxylin,  in  which  they  become  black.  After  two  hours, 
the  black  sections  are  lifted  out  of  the  watch  glass,  and  placed  in  30  c.cm.  of  distilled 
water.  The  sections  become  partially  decolorized  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  grey 
matter  becoming  yellow,  while  the  white  matter  has  a  deep  blue  tint.  Again  placed 
in  a  fresh  quantity  of  30  c.cm.  of  distilled  water,  the  sections  are  left  there  for  one 
hour.  Transfer  to  a  watch  glass  into  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  one  minute  after- 
wards into  absolute  alcohol.  Half  a  minute  later,  place  the  sections  in  a  small 
watch  glass  containing  xylol  (not  oil  of  lavender  or  oil  of  cloves).  A  section  is  lifted 
out  of  the  xylol  with  a  spatula  and  placed  on  a  slide,  the  superfluous  xylol  is  poured 
off,  and  a  drop  of  Canada  balsam  (not  dammar)  diluted  with  xylol  is  placed  over  it. 
This  process  brings  out  the  nerve  fibrils  with  great  distinctness. 

II.  Coloration  of  Axis  Cylinders  and  Cells.  Fix  portions  of  cord  in  Mtiller's 
fluid,  and  harden  in  alcohol,  as  detailed  under  WeigerC 8  Method.  The  cells  aremore 
easily  coloured  if  the  preparation  has  remained  for  a  long  time  in  alcohol.  Trans- 
verse sections  are  stained  by  immersion  for  two  or  three  days  in  10  com.  of  picro- 
carmine. Mount  in  dammar.  If  the  staining  has  succeeded,  the  grey  matter  ia 
stained  of  a  rose-colour,  the  nerve  cells  and  axis  cylinders  red,  and  the  white  sub- 
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stance  of  Schwann  yellow.  Instead  of  piorocarmine,  the  sections  may  be  placed 
in  10  ccm.  of  strong  carmine  solution. 

86.  Spinal  Cord,  Method  No.  86,  Fig.  253,  p.  490.    See  Method  No.  85,  n. 

87.  Neuboolu,  Method  No.  87,  Fig.  254,  p.  491.  Thin  sections  of  white  matter 
of  the  cord  are  stained  for  twenty-four  hours  in  5  ccm.  of  safifranin,  the  excess  of 
stain  removed  by  immersion  for  a  few  minutes  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  preserved  in 
dammar. 

88.  Brain,  Method  No.  88,  Fig.  255,  p.  492.  Employ  the  procedure  detailed  in 
Method  No.  85.  To  show  the  finest  fibrils,  the  sections  should  remain  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  hiematozylin ;  but  to  display  those  between  the  pyramidal  celliB  of  the 
cortex  immersion  for  two  hours  is  sufficient. 

89.  Brain  Cells,  Method  No.  89,  Fig.  256,  p.  492.  Place  portions,  2  to  3  cm.  in 
breadth,  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  of  the  cerebellum,  in  40  ccm.  of  absolute  alcohol. 
Change  the  alcohol  frequently,  and  at  end  of  three  or  five  days  cut  vertical  sections, 
stain  with  hasmatoxylin  or  eosin,  and  mount  in  glycerine.  The  brain  cortex  may 
also  be  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  and  alcohol  as  detailed  in  Method  No.  85,  II. 

90.  CoRPuscuLA  Amtlacea,  etc.,  Method  No.  90,  Fig.  257,  p.  492.  Open  the  brain 
of  an  adult  and  scrape  a  little  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  thalami  optiei  in  the 
3rd  ventricle.  Break  up  the  matter  with  needles  in  a  drop  of  salt  solution.  The 
corpuscles  have  a  bluish-green  colour,  and  show  stratification.  Mixed  up  with 
these  we  find  the  structures  depicted  in  Fig.  257.  Examine  a  bit  of  choroid  plexus 
and  observe  the  blood-vessels  and  epithelium. 

91.  Cerebellum,  Method  No.  91,  Fig.  258,  p.  493.    See  Method  No.  88,  above. 
92, 93, 94.  Taste  Organ,  Methods  Nos.  92,;93, 94,  Figs,  on  p.  571.    After  hardening, 

cut  vertical  sections  of  the  circumvallate  papillie  of  any  animal  or  the  papilla  foliata 
of  a  rabbit.  The  taste  buds  may  also  be  acted  on  by  osmio  acid.  Cut  off  a  horizontal 
bit  of  the  papilla  foliata  with  as  little  underlying  muscle  as  possible,  spread  out  the 
bit  on  a  cork,  and  pin  it  down  with  hog*s  bristles.  Expose  the  piece  on  the  cork 
for  one  hour  to  the  vapour  of  osmic  acid.  Then  cut  in  thin  sections,  colour  slightly 
with  heematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar.  The  nerves  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
action  of  chloride  of  gold.  Place  a  circumvallate  papilla  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
filtered  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  then  place  it  for  one  hour,  in  the  dark,  in  5  ccm.  of  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  Wash  thoroughly  with  distilled  water,  and 
then  allow  it  to  lie  for  one  or  two  hours  in  20  ccm.  of  distilled  water  to  which 
8  drops  of  acetic  acid  have  been  added.  Expose  the  papilla  in  distilled  water  to 
the  action  of  light  until  the  gold  has  been  reduced.  Then  harden  the  papilla,  in 
the  dark,  in  30  ccm.  of  strong  alcohol,  cut  in  thin  sections,  and  mount  in  dammar. 
The  nerve  fibres  appear  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  the  taste  goblets  are  of  a  dark 
violet.    The  papilla  foliata  of  the  rabbit  is  not  suitable  for  this  process. 

95.  Olfactory  Organ,  Method  No.  95,  Fig.  294,  p.  574.  Divide  a  young  rabbit's 
head  in  the  mesial  line.  The  olfactory  mucous  membrane  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  brown  colour.  A  small  portion,  5  mm.  broad,  is  cut  out  and  placed  in  20  ccm. 
of  Banvier's  alcohol.  At  the  end  of  five  to  seven  hours  it  is  transferred  to  20  com. 
of  picrocarmine,  and  on  the  following  day  it  is  placed  in  10  ccm.  of  distilled 
water.  Ten  minutes  afterwards,  the  portion  of  membrane  is  dcLsIied' on  a  slide  into 
a  drop  of  dilute  glycerine.  Avoid  breaking  it  up  with  a  needle.  Place  the  cover 
glass  over  it,  and,  on  examining  with  a  high  power,  the  olfactory  cells  may  be 
seen.  For  the  examination  of  the  regio  respiratoria,  remove  small  portions  of 
mucous  membrane,  5  to  10  mm.  broad,  from  lower  half  of  the  septum  narium, 
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and  harden  in  20  o.om.  of  absolate  aleohoL  Stain  with  hiematozylin  and  mount  in 
dammar.  Preparations  showing  the  respiratory  region  in  vertical  section  may  be 
obtained  from  the  human  subject.    Gut  thick  sections  and  mount  in  glycerine. 

96,  97,  98.  Bboio  Olfactobu,  Methods  Nos.  96,  97,  98,  Figs,  on  pp.  675-6.  Tear 
off  small  portions,  3  to  6  mm.  broad,  of  the  brown  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  septum  of  a  rabbit,  and  place  them  for  three  hours  in  20 
ccm.  of  Banvier's  alcohol;  then  transfer  to  3  ccm.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
osmio  acid  added  to  3  ccm.  of  water,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  this  solution  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  dark.  Then  place  for  half  an  hour  in  20  ccm.  of  distilled 
water,  and  harden  in  30  o.  cm.  of  strong  alcohol.  Gut  sections,  stain  with  haBmatozylin, 
and  mount  in  dammar.    To  see  the  glands  of  Bowman  examine  thick  sections. 

99  to  105.  Etxball,  Methods  Nos.  99  to  105,  pp.  581  to  585.  Remove  a  fresh 
eyeball  from  the  orbit,  with  a  small  bit  of  optic  nerve  attached,  clean  away  the  fatty 
and  muscular  tissue  attached  to  it,  and  with  a  sharp  razor  make  a  transverse  incision 
into  the  eyeball,  about  10  mm.  in  length,  and  in  the  equatorial  region.  Place  the  eye 
in  150  ccm.  of  a  *05  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid.  At  the  end  of  twelve  to  twenty 
hours,  complete  with  scissors  the  transverse  division  of  the  eyeball  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  half.  Change  the  fluid.  In  twenty  hours  wash  the  portion  thoroughly 
and  harden  in  100  ccm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing  strength,  (a)  Bemove  the  lens 
carefully  from  the  anterior  portion  and  lay  it  aside  for  sections,.  Next  cut  a  quadrant 
out  of  the  anterior  portion,  containing  the  ciliary  region  and  the  iris.  Gut  sections, 
stain  with  hiematozylin,  and  mount  in  danmiar,  or  glycerine,  (h)  Gut  out  a  bit 
of  cornea,  5  to  10  mm.  broad,  and  cut  sections  to  show  structure  of  cornea, 
p.  583.  The  laminated  structure  is  best  seen  in  unstained  sections,  mounted  in 
dilute  glycerine,  (c)  Gut  a  small  portion,  6  to  10  mm.  broad,  from  posterior  half 
of  eye,  so  as  to  include  the  three  coats — sclerotic,  choroid,  and  retina.  Stain  with 
hflBmatozylin  and  mount  in  dammar.  This  preparation  shows  the  sclerotic  and  the 
choroid.  The  retina  will  probably  become  detached,  {d)  Gut  out  a  portion  round 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  including  all  the  coats,  and  make  sections  parallel 
with  the  optic  nerve,  cutting  from  within  outwards,  that  is,  dividing  the  retina  first. 
Stain  with  carmine  and  hiematozylin  and  mount  in  dammar  (Fig.  316,  p.  592). 

100  and  100a.  Seep.  783. 

106  to  110.  EvEBAiiL,  Methods  Nos.  106  to  110,  pp.  587  to  591.  A  fresh  eyeball 
is  removed,  incised  at  the  equator,  and  placed  in  100  to  200  ccm.  of  Miiller's  fluid ; 
at  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  divide  it  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  half.  Ghange 
fluid  every  four  or  five  days,  and  in  three  weeks  wash  both  parts  thoroughly  under 
the  water  tap.  Gut  out  a  small  portion,  8  mm.  in  b  readth,  including  all  the  layers,  and 
use  it  for  teazing.  (a)  Choroid. — Sections  of  Ghoroid,  in  dilute  glycerine,  some- 
times show  vessels,  sometimes  the  capillaries  of  the  chorio-capiUaris,  sometimes 
ramified  pigment  cells  and  elastic  fibres.  We  may  stain  any  suitable  portions  with 
hiematozylin  and  mount  in  dammar.  (6)  JRetina. — Teaze  a  small  bit  of  retina  in  a 
drop  of  Miiller's  fluid.  The  human  retina  shows  large  cones,  but  in  the  retina  of 
most  of  the  common  animals  they  are  small.  Unless  the  retina  be  obtained  in  a 
very  fresh  state  the  eztemal  portions  of  the  cones  cannot  be  found,  as  they  quickly 
break  up  into  transverse  plates.  The  cones  are  best  studied  in  the  eyes  of  fishes, 
(c)  The  remaining  portions  of  the  eyeball  are  transferred  from  water  to  80  ccm.  of 
alcohols  of  increasing  strengths.  After  complete  hardening,  remove  the  iris,  make 
meridional  sections,  stain  with  hematozylin,  and  mount  in  dammar,  (d)  Bemove 
a  portion  of  retina,  1  cm.  in  length,  from  the  region  of  the  ora  aerrcUa,  make 
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meridional  seotions,  stain  with  haematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar,  (e)  Treat  in 
a  similar  way  a  portion  of  retina  from  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  Miiller's  fibres  are 
seen  in  sections  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  (/)  Among  the  lower  animals, 
the  quadrumina  alone  have  a  yellow  macula  and  a  fovta  eerUralis.  In  the  eye  of 
the  cat,  sheep,  and  probably  of  most  mammals  (excluding  man  and  the  monkeys), 
we  find  a  spot  not  coloured  yellow,  but  showing  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the 
macula.  This  is  called  the  area  centralis.  Make  meridional  sections  through  the 
macula  and  fovea  of  a  human  eye.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  section  through 
the  delicate  fovea.    Do  not  detach  the  retina  but  cut  it  along  with  the  choroid. 

107.  Betinal  Elements,  Method  No.  107,  Fig.  808,  p.  587.  Take  an  eyeball  from 
an  animal  just  killed.  Divide  the  eye  at  the  equator,  remove  the  vitreous  hxmionr 
very  carefully,  and  teaze  out  on  a  slide  minute  bits  of  retina  in  vitreous  humour. 
Place  a  very  thin  cover  glass  over  the  preparation,  supporting  it  on  two  sides  by  thin 
bits  of  paper,  so  as  not  to  press  on  the  retinal  elements.  Thus  minute  rods  and 
cones  may  be  seen,  especially  surface  forms,  as  if  they  were  seen  in  transverse 
section.  Examine  the  pigment  epithelium  for  the  hexagonal  cells.  These  may 
often  be  obtained  by  scraping  a  little  from  the  choroidal  surface,  after  removal  of 
the  retina. 

108.  Betinal  Elements,  Method  No.  108,  Fig.  309,  p.  588.  The  eye  of  a  small 
animal  (frog,  triton,  fish,  etc.)  is  convenient.  Place  the  unopened  eye  in  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  osmic  acid.  After  twenty-four  hours,  cut  it  across  at  the  equator  and 
macerate  it  for  two  or  three  days  in  distilled  water.  Cut  out  a  small  bit  of  retina,  2 
mm.  broad,  and  teaze  it  in  a  drop  of  water.  Stain  under  the  cover  glass  with  picro- 
carmine  and  mount  in  dilute  glycerine. 

100.  Lacuna  and  Canals  in  Cobnea,  Method  No.  100,  Fig.  300,  p.  581.  Examine 
the  eye  of  an  ox,  as  fresh  as  possible.  Scrape  off  some  of  the  epithelium  in  front 
of  the  cornea,  and  then  wash  the  anterior  surface  with  a  jet  of  water.  Divide  the 
eyeball  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  segment  by  a  transverse  incision  in  front  of 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles,  and  place  the  anterior  half,  containing  the  cornea, 
•  on  the  epithelial  surface.  Remove  the  ciliary  processes,  lens,  and  iris,  so  that  only 
the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea  remain.  Place  these  in  40  ccm. 
of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  keep  in  the  dark  for  three  to  five  hours, 
and  then,  in  50  ccm.  of  distilled  water,  expose  to  sunlight.  Then  harden  in  50  ccm. 
of  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths,  and  cut  sections  parallel  to  the  surface,  and 
especially  from  the  posterior  part,  where  the  laouns  and  canals  are  largest.  Stain 
with  haematoxylin  and  mount  in  dammar.  The  forms  are  negcUive,  that  is  to  say, 
the  lacunae  and  canals  are  white  and  the  ground  is  brown  or  brownish-yellow.  The 
hsematoxylin  brings  out  the  nuclei  of  the  corneal  cells.  To  obtain  positive  forms, 
in  which  the  lacuna  and  canals  are  black  on  a  light  ground,  take  the  cornea,  treated 
as  already  described,  out  of  the  1  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  place 
it,  for  five  minutes,  in  100  ccm.  of  distilled  water  into  which  3  grammes  of  chloride 
of  sodium  have  been  dissolved,  then  transfer  into  50  ccm.  of  distilled  water,  and 
expose  to  sunlight  for  reduction.  This  method  is  sometimes  unsuccessful,  and  the 
next  is  more  certain. 

100a.  LAcuNiB  AND  Canals  in  Cobnea,  Method  No.  100,  Fig.  581,  p.  300.  Filter  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  through  a  bit  of  flannel.  Kill  a  frog,  remove  the  cornea,  and  place 
it  for  about  one  minute  in  the  lemon  juice.  Then  transfer  it  to  5  ccm.  of  distilled 
water,  and  after  a  few  minutes  into  10  ccm.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  choride  of 
gold.    Leave  it  in  the  gold  solution  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  dark.    Place  it  in  10 
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com.  of  distilled  water,  wash  it  gently,  and  then  expose  it  to  daylight  in  50  com.  of 
distilled  water  and  two  drops  of  acetic  acid.  In  forty-eight  hours,  the  redaction  is 
complete.  Place  the  cornea  in  10  c.cm.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  and  leave  it  in  the 
dark.    Next  day  draw  off  fine  lamellie  and  mount  in  dammar. 

111.  See  No.  99c2. 

112  and  113.  Lens,  Methods  No.  112  and  113,  Fig.  317,  p.  593.  Place  a  lens 
removed  from  a  fresh  eye  in  50  c.cm.  of  Banvier*s  alcohol.  After  two  hours, 
puncture  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  with  a  needle  and  draw  off  the  capsule. 
A  muddy  fluid  sometimes  oozes  from  the  lens  on  puncturing  it.  Shake  the  alcohol 
and  let  the  lens  lie  in  it  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  lens  then  separates  into  disc- 
shaped portions.  A  stripe  of  a  disc  is  teazed  in  a  drop  of  salt  solution.  Stain  fibres 
with  picrocarmine  and  mount  in  acidulated  glycerine. 

114.  Tbansvebse  Section  of  Lens,  Method  No.  114,  Fig.  318,  p.  594.  Place  a  lens 
on  a  bit  of  cotton  wool  in  50  c.cm.  of  a  -05  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid.  Li 
forty-eight  hours,  split  up  the  lens  into  disks,  transfer  these  to  30  ccm.  of  70  per  cent, 
alcohol.  Next  day,  transfer  to  30  c.cm.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  In  twenty-four  hours, 
cut  sections  in  various  directions.  If  the  fibres  have  been  cut  transversely,  a 
number  of  polygonal  forms  are  seen. 

115.  Lens  Gapsulb  and  EprrHEunH,  Method  No.  115,  Fig.  318,  p.  594.  Fix  an 
eyeball  in  100  to  200  c.cm.  of  Muller's  fluid,  (a)  Surface  preparations. — Open  eye 
in  three  days,  take  out  lens,  draw  off,  with  forceps,  a  bit  of  anterior  layer  of  capsule, 
place  it  for  five  minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of  hematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 
The  capsule  appears  faintly  blue,  and  the  epithelium  covering  it  is  seen.  The 
posterior  portion  of  the  lens  does  not  show  epithelium.  (6)  Sections  of  capsule  and 
epithelium. — Leave  the  eye  for  fourteen  days  in  Muller's  fluid,  remove  lens,  wash  it 
for  one  hour  under  the  water  tap,  and  harden  in  50  c.cm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  Gut 
meridional  sections  through  anterior  surface  and  also  through  equator,  stain  with 
haematoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 

115a.  Ybssels  of  Ete,  Method  No.  115a,  Fig.  320,  p.  596.  Open  fresh  eye  and  one 
can  readily  see  the  arteria  centralis  retincR,  To  see  the  vessels  of  the  choroid,  place 
the  eyeball  on  a  small  glass  funnel  inserted  into  a  small  bottle  and,  beginning  at  the 
equator,  dissect  off  the  sclerotic  with  scissors  and  forceps,  from  behind  the  ora 
tterrata  as  far  back  as  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Avoid  tearing  the  choroid. 
Next,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  dipped  in  water,  gently  work  as  if  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  choroid,  and  minute  vessels  wiU  be  readily  seen.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
done  with  the  uninjected  eyeball.  If  the  eyeball  has  been  injected,  fix  it  in  Muller's 
fluid,  harden  it  in  alcohol,  and  then  portions  of  injected  ciliary  processes  and  of 
iris  may  be  removed.    Mount  these  in  danmiar. 

116.  Nerves  and  Vessels  of  Gornea,  Method  No.  116,  Fig.  322,  p.  597.  These  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  fresh  cornea  of  an  ox  by  examining  a  section  in  a  drop  of 
vitreous  humour.  Examine  near  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotic.  The 
vessels  often  contain  corpuscles. 

116.  Nerves  of  Gobnea,  Method  No.  116,  Fig.  322,  p.  597.  Treat  with  chloride  of 
gold  as  above  described.  After  hardening,  cut  surface  sections,  so  as  to  see 
epithelium,  and  also  vertical  sections.    Mount  in  dammar. 

117.  Eyelid,  Method  No.  117,  Fig.  323,  p.  598.  Fix  the  eyelid  of  a  child  in  about 
100  ccm.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  for  one  to  three  days,  wash 
thoroughly  at  the  water  tap,  and  then  harden  in  50  c.cm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing 
strengths.    Stain  in  hssmatoxylin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 
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118.  liACHBTMAii  Gland,  Method  No.  118,  Fig.  326,  p.  601.  This  is  easily  obtained 
from  the  human  eye.  In  the  rabbit  it  is  very  small,  like  a  bit  of  muscle,  and  apt 
to  be  confounded  with  Harder's  gland,  a  body  situated  in  the  mesial  angle  of  the 
eye.    Treat  as  described  under  Method  No.  16,  for  parotid  gland. 

119, 120,  121,  122.  Tactile  Organs,  Method  Nos.  119,  120,  121,  122,  Figs.  367, 
368,  369,  871,  pp.  648,  649.  Prepare  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  (p.  273,  8, 
Vol.  I.)  and  the  filtered  juice  of  a  lemon.  Bemove  from  the  palmar  surface  of  a 
human  finger  (as  soon  after  amputation  as  possible)  small  portions  of  skin,  5  mm. 
square  and  1  mm.  in  thickness,  immerse  them  for  five  minutes  in  the  lemon  juice, 
and  then  place  for  one  hour  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  in  the  dark.  Wash 
in  distilled  water  and  then  place  the  portions  in  10  ccm.  of  distilled  water  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  (or  formic)  acid  have  been  added.  Expose  to  daylight.  In 
forty-eight  hours  the  bits  of  epidermis  will  have  a  dark  violet  colour.  Harden  in 
30  ccm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  In  eight  days  cut  sections  and  mount  these  in 
dammar.  Examine  with  high  powers  for  simple  tactile  cells,  intra-epithelial 
nerve  fibres,  Langerhan's  cells,  and  Wagner's  corpuscles. 

123.  Yaterian  or  Pacinian  Corpuscles,  Method  No.  123,  Fig.  374,  p.  651.  These 
are  readily  obtained  from  the  mesentery  of  a  kitten,  appearing  as  small  oval  trans- 
lucent spots  to  the  naked  eye.  Examine  in  the  fresh  condition  in  a  drop  of  salt 
solution.  Take  great  care  not  to  rupture  the  corpuscle  by  pressure  on  the  cover 
glass.  Allow  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid  to  pass  below 
the  cover  glass,  and  after  the  corpuscle  has  been  slightly  blackened,  draw  off  the 
acid  and  replace  by  dilute  glycerine. 

124  to  130.  Ear,  Method  Nos.  124  to  130,  Figs.  389  to  396,  pp.  663  to  668.  First 
study  the  macroscopical  structure  of  the  ear  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
the  parts.  (1)  Otoliths. — With  a  small  chisel  remove  the  wall  of  the  tympanum 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  oval  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  round  window.  Keep 
the  preparation  under  water  and  we  readily  notice  in  it  whitish  stains  in  the  saccule 
and  in  the  utricle.  Lift  out  the  saccule  and  utricle  and  spread  them  out  in  a  drop 
of  dilute  glycerine.  Otoliths  are  present  in  great  numbers.  (Fig.  389,  p.  663.) 
(2)-  AmpvUoR. — On  lifting  the  sacs,  the  ampullaa  of  the  semicircular  canals  often 
adhere  to  them.    These  may  be  stained  with  picrocarmine  and  mounted  in  glycerine. 

125  to  130.  Ear  Cochlea,  Method  Nos.  125  to  130,  Figs.  390  to  396,  pp.  664  to 
668.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  base  of  the  cochlea  lies  in  the  wall  of  the  inner  auditory 
passage,  and  that  its  apex  is  directed  forwards  so  that  its  axis  is  transverse  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Remove  the  bone  in 
front  of  and  around  the  fenestra  rotunda,  open  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  and  place 
the  preparation  in  20  ccm.  of  a  '5  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid  (5  ccm.  of  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid  to  15  ccm.  of  distilled  water).  In  twenty-four 
hours,  place  the  preparation  in  200  ccm.  of  Miiller's  fluid.  In  from  three  to  twenty 
days,  break  up  the  cochlea  and  examine  it  under  water.  We  perceive  the  lamina 
spiralis  ossea  and  lamina  spiralis  membranacea  as  a  delicate  membrane  or  fold 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  cochlea.  Break  off  with  fine  forceps  a  small  portion  of 
the  lamina  spirtUis  ossea^  and  lift  it  with  a  needle  into  a  drop  of  dilute  glycerine. 
Turn  the  vestibular  portion  of  the  lamina  upwards,  and  break  off  with  a  needle  the 
thick  axial  part.  Examine  with  a  low  power.  The  auditory  teeth  are  readily  seen. 
Raise  and  depress  the  tube  of  the  microscope  so  as  to  bring  parts  successively  into 
view.  Thus  the  head  plates  of  the  rods  of  Corti,  and  the  meshes  of  the  membrana 
retictUaris  may  be  seen.    Stain  with  picrocarmine  and  preserve  dilute  glycerine. 

129,  130.  Ear,  Cochlea,  Method  Nos.  129,  130,  Figs.  895,  396,  pp.  667,  668.    To 
II.  3  D 
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make  sections  through  the  bony  and  membraneons  cochlea.  The  cochleae  of  the 
guinea-pig  and  of  the  bat  are  serviceable  because  they  are  not  embedded  in  bone. 
If  the  human  cochlea  is  to  be  investigated,  obtain  the  ear  of  a  child,  and  chisel  out 
the  labyrinth  as  carefully  as  possible.  This  is  not  very  difficult,  as  the  loose  bony 
tissue  surrounding  the  bony  labyrinth  may  be  removed  with  even  a  penknife.  Make 
one  or  two  minute  openings  into  the  cochlea  to  admit  the  preservative  fluids.  Place 
the  cochlea  in  15  ccm.  of  distilled  water +6  c.cm.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  osmio 
acid.  After  twenty-four  hours,  wash  it  thoroughly  under  the  water  tap,  and  harden 
in  60  c.cm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing. strengths.  After  hardening,  the  cochlea  is 
decalcified  in  the  following  mixture :  1  ccm.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of 
palladium -{- 10  ccm.  of  hydrochloric  acid +1,000  ccm.  of  distilled  water.  The 
cochlea  is  placed  in  100  ccm  of  this  fluid,  and  the  fluid  is  frequently  changed. 
After  complete  decalcification  harden  again  in  alcohol,  and  cut  sections  so  that  each 
section  contains  a  portion  of  the  axis  of  the  cochlea.  Stain  with  picrocarmine  and 
mount  in  dammar. 

To  prepare  the  concha^  place  portions  in  200  to  300  ccm.  of  Mtiller's  fluid,  in  six 
weeks  wash  under  water  tap,  and  then  harden  in  100  ccm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing 
strengths.    Stain  with  hematoxylin  and  mount  in  dammar. 

131,  132.  Ceruminous  Glands,  Method  Nos.  131,  132,  Figs.  397,  398,  p.  669. 
Obtain  from  the  external  meatus  small  portions  about  1  centimetre  square,  and  place 
these  in  30  c.cm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  Cut  sections  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 
Stain  with  hfematoxylin.    The  ear  of  an  infant  shows  the  glands  very  distinctly. 

133, 134, 135.  Vas  Deferens,  and  Urethra,  Method  Nos.  133, 134, 135,  Figs.  456, 
457,  458,  pp.  737,  738,  739.  Place  portions  of  these  organs,  1  to  2  cm.  in  length,  in 
200  ccm.  of  Muller's  fluid,  for  fourteen  days.  Then  wash  thoroughly  under  the 
water  tap,  and  finally  harden  in  60  ccm.  of  alcohols  of  increasing  strengths.  Stain 
with  hasmatoxylin  and  mount  in  dammar. 

For  Testis,  see  Method  3,  Vol.  I.  p.  487 ;  Tubuli  Seminiferi,  Method  4,  Vol.  I. 
p.  487;  Spermatoblasts,  Method  No.  5,  Vol.  I.  p.  488 ;  Elements  of  Testis,  Method 
No.  6,  Vol.  I.  p.  487. 

136.  Ovary  and  Ova.,  Method  No.  136,  Fig.  459,  p.  740.  See  Methods  No.  7  and  10, 
Vol.  I.  p.  488.  For  the  Fallopian  Tube,  fix  portions  1  to  2  cm.  long  in  100  c.cm. 
of  Muller*B  fluid,  and  then  harden  for  fourteen  days  in  60  c.cm.  of  alcohols  of  in- 

.  creasing  strengths.    Stain  sections  with  haematoxylin  and  mount  in  dammar. 

137.  Uterus,  Method  No.  137,  Fig.  460,  p.  742.  The  human  uterus  is  not  very 
suitable.  That  of  a  cat  is  more  serviceable.  To  be  prepared  in  usual  manner  by 
fi^ng  in  Milller's  fluid  and  hardening  in  alcohol. 

138.  Mammary  Gland,  Method  No.  138,  Fig.  483,  p.  764.  Fix  and  harden  the 
nipple  and  a  part  (3  to  4  cm.  broad)  of  the  gland  in  60  to  100  c.cm.  of  absolute 
alcohol.  Cut  sections  perpendicularly  through  the  nipple  and  stain  with  hiema- 
toxylin.    Mount  in  dammar. 

139.  Mammary  Gland,  Method  No.  139,  Fig.  484,  p.  764.  Place  portions  of  the  gland 
(3  to  5  mm.  broad)  from  a  pregnant  or  suckling  animal  in  5  ccm.  of  chromo-osmiom- 
acetic  acid,  and  two  days  thereafter  place  them  in  30  ccm.  of  absolute  alcohoL  Gat 
sections  in  ten  days.    Stain  very  thin  sections  with  saffranin,  and  mount  in  dammar. 

140.  Milk,  Method  No.  140,  Fig.  485,  p.  765.  Examine  a  drop  of  fresh  milk,  either 
alone,  or  after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  salt  solution.  Observe  the  action  of  acetic 
acid,  ether,  and  pressure  of  the  cover  glass.  To  see  the  Colostrum,  examine  a  drop 
from  the  breast  of  a  pregnant  woman  shortly  before  parturition.    The  nuclei  of  the 

colostrum  corpuscles  may  be  seen  after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  picrocarmine. 
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AbdominAl  refloz,  602. 

AMuoODB  nerve,  647. 

Abducent  nucleuB,  607. 

AberratloD,  chromatic,  609 ;  of  sphericity,  610. 

Ablogenesls,  784. 

AbBorption,  180 ;  by  capillaries,  138 ;  by  pul- 
monary surface,  146 ;  oy  skin,  144 ;  by  villi, 
140 ;  from  connective  tissue,  146 ;  from  serous 
membranes,  146  ;  from  intestinal  canal,  188. 

Accelerating  centres  in  cord,  601. 

Accidental  images,  682. 

Accommodation  and  movements  of  the  eyes,  618, 
622,  641. 

Acervulus  cerebri,  178. 

Aoeton,  in  urine,  414. 

Achroodextrin,  66. 

Add,  in  gastric  juice,  87. 

Acids,  vegetable,  in  diet,  20. 

Actions,  roflez,  472. 

Addison's  disease  of  supra-renal  bodies,  176. 

Adelomorj^ous  glands,  78. 

Adipocere,  nature  of,  866. 

.Asthesiometer,  662. 

Air,  imiount  of,  used  in  respiration,  819 ;  amount 
expired,  826 ;  amount  inspired,  S24 ;  changes 
in,  durbig  respiration,  821 ;  composition  of,  in 
bronchi  and  air  cells,  827;  interchanges  of 
blood  and,  830  ;  passages,  pressuro  in,  during 
breathing,  889. 

Airy,  on  astigmatism,  616. 

Ajuoari,  Lucrbzia,  voice  of,  712. 

Albumin,  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on.  128 ;  in 
urine,  412 ;  in  bo(^,  434 ;  Intestinal  digestion 
of,  182. 

Albuminous  matters,  origin  of,  866. 

Alcohol,  in  diet,  19;  percentage  of,  in  wines, 
spirits,  beers,  etc.,  19. 

Alimentary  substances,  action  of  gastric  juice 
on,  96. 

Allantoic  fluid,  768. 

Allantols,  768. 

Althaus,  on  electric  smeUs,  679. 

Ametropia,  618. 

Amiduiln,  66. 

Amnion,  768. 

Ammonium,  in  urine,  411. 


Ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  416. 

Ammonia,  urate  of,  sediment  of,  416. 

Amniotic  fluid,  768. 

Amphibia,  brain  of,  482. 

Anabolic  changes  in  the  tissues,  806. 

Anaesthesia  dolorosa,  668. 

Analysis  of  tone,  686. 

Anapnograph,  the,  818. 

Andral  and  Qavarrkt,  on  respiration,  824. 

Anelectrotonus,  468. 

Angiometer,  the,  260. 

Akoiluoci,  on  retina,  629. 

Animal  locomotion,  721. 

Animal  heat,  488 ;  source  of,  439. 

Animals,  voices  of,  719. 

Anisometropia,  619. 

Ankle  reflex,  602. 

Axmulus  of  Vieusaens,  227. 

Ano-spinal  centres  in  cord,  601. 

AHBRLMiiER,  experiments  on  starvation,  27. 

Antiarin,  action  on  heart,  241. 

Antlpyrin,  in  urine,  414. 

Anura,  brain  of,  482. 

Aortso,  primitive,  761. 

Aphasia,  628. 

Aphides,  785. 

Apnosa,  849. 

Apoplexy,  changes  in,  612. 

Aqueous  vapour,  amount  exhaled,  847. 

AsHDOWN,  on  absorption  from  bladder,  428. 

Ash  of  various  food  stuffs,  17. 

Asphyxia,  860. 

Ass's  milk,  767. 

Aasimilation,  808. 

Association,  fibres  of,  638. 

Astigmatism,  609,  616. 

AsBLU,  on  lymphatics,  147. 

Arachnoid,  484. 

Area,  embryonaUs,  747 ;  ojiaoa,  748 ;  peUuoida, 

748. 
Arutotle,  experiment  of,  666. 
Aromatic  bodies,  source  of,  428. 
Arm,  motor  area  for,  627,  628. 
Arteries,  contractility  of,  265 ;   sounds  in,  266 ; 

structure  of,  262. 
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Arteria  centralis  retliuB,  696. 
ArUoulation  (speech),  motor  areas  for,  627. 
AtmoephoTe,  iufluence  of  pressure  of,  on  respir- 
ation. 889. 
Atropin,  action  of,  on  heart,  281. 
Adbirt  on  touch,  668 ;  on  light,  668. 
Auditory  nucleus,  607. 
Ausrbach's  plexus,  81. 
Aurelia  aurita,  nervous  system  in,  448. 
Auricle  of  ear,  672. 
Aurioulo-ventrlcular  valves  of  heart,  201. 


B 

BALrouK,  F.  M.,  on  origin  of  nervous  system, 

448. 
Babtbolin's  duct,  49. 
Basch,  Von,  on  sphygmomanometer,  278. 
Ba8ki>ow*s  disease,  176. 
Bassow  on  fistulas  in  stomach,  86. 
Bartholin,  glands  of,  748. 
Bcalb,  Lionkl,  on  ganglion  cell,  458, 
Beats  in  music,  692,  694. 
Beaumont,  on  case  of  St.  Martin,  86. 
Bbaunis,  on  pepsin,  89. 
Beoqubrsl  and  Dodibr,  analysis  of  blood,  181. 
Beef  tea,  22. 
Beers,  19. 
Bees,  786. 

Bbhkkv,  on  falsetto,  718 ;  on  voice,  716. 
Bbnbkb,  on  matter  lost  in  hair,  887. 
Bell,  Sir  Charlbs,  respiratory  system  of  nerves 

of,  812.  645. 

BsNKCTT,  HuQHBS,  ou  leucocythflBmia,  164. 

Bkbobon  and  Eastus,  the  anapnograph  of,  818. 

BsRNARD,  Claude,  discovery  of  glyoogenesls,  870 ; 
on  breathing  of  tissues,  842;  on  effects  of 
heat  on  heart,  232 ;  on  animal  heat,  488 ;  on 
gastric  jiiice,  88,  95;  on  nutrition,  364;  on 
pancreatic  fistula,  124 ;  on  respiration,  848  ; 
on  sympathetic,  660;  on  sugar  in  the  Dlood, 
874. 

BCBNABDIN,  870. 

Bbrkhabdt,  on  chemical  constitution  of  brain 
matter,  466. 

Bert,  Paul,  on  gas  in  blood,  886;  on  contractility 
of  lungs,  814 ;  on  respiration,  339 ;  on  breath- 
ing of  tissues,  842. 

Bezold,  Von,  on  inhibitoxy  influence  of  vagus  on 
heart,  226. 

Bidder's  ganglia,  229. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt,  on  absorption  of  fat,  142 ; 
on  biUary  secretion,  117. 

Bile  acids,  origin  of,  121. 

Bile,  analysis  of,  116 :  effects  of,  not  entering  in- 
testine, 121 ;  general  characters  of,  114;  physio- 
logical characters  of,  117;  influence  of,  on 
chyme,  121 ;  as  influenced  by  digestion,  118 ; 
mechanism  of  expulsion  of,  120;  in  great  intes- 
tine, 188 ;  mineral  matters  in,  115 ;  Influence 
of  nervous  system  on  secretion  of,  120;  pig- 
ments in  urine,  413 ;  salts,  116 ;  salts  in  unne, 
418. 


Bilirubin,  116, 120. 
Biliverdin,  116. 
Binaural  hearing,  603. 


Binocular  vision,  640,  642. 

Birds,  brain  of,  482. 

Birds,  ear  of,  661. 

BiscHOFF,  on  ova,  745. 

Bitch's  milk,  767. 

Biuret  reaction,  91. 

BizzozBRO,  on  blood  corpuscles,  165 ;  on  plates 
in  blood,  167. 

Black,  Joseph,  on  respiration,  823. 

Bladder,  structure  of,  480;  expulsion  of  urine 
from,  429 ;  innervation  of,  482. 

Blamdik's  gland,  49. 

Blastodermic  vesicle,  747. 

Blastopore,  747. 

Blindness,  psychical,  630. 

Blind  spot,  680. 

Blood,  157 ;  analysis  of,  181 ;  circulation  of  the, 
196;  changes  In  during  respiration,  827; 
changes  in,  when  shed,  180  ;  coagulation  of  the, 
186idefibrinated,  180 ;  distribution  of  the,  288 ; 
gases  of  the,  828 ;  general  characters  of,  179 : 
elementary  granules  in,  167;  Interchanges 
between  gas  in,  and  gases  in  tissues,  842; 
interchanges  of  air  and,  880 ;  modes  of  measur- 
ing the  velocity  of  the,  281 ;  ouantlty  of,  in 
body,  194 ;  substances  supplied  to  the,  178 ; 
sugar  In  the,  878 ;  in  urine,  413,  416 ;  velocity 
of  the,  280 ;  velocity  of,  in  various  vessels,  284. 

Blood  corpuscles,  chemical  composition  of,  182, 
188 ;  enumeration  of,  186 ;  formation  of,  in 
chick,  171;  origin  of  the,  168;  structure  of, 
164 ;  measurements  of,  165 ;  relation  of,  to  urea, 
420. 

Blood  glands,  157  ;  functions  of,  168. 

Blood  plates,  nature  of,  167. 

Blood  pressure,  272 ;  influence  of  respiratory 
movements  on,  294 ;  mode  of  measuring,  274 ; 
work  done  in,  276. 

Blood-vessels,  the,  246 ;  innervation  of  the,  291 ; 
structure  of,  262. 

Body,  income  and  expenditure  of,  488 ;  reslstauce 
of,  to  electric  currents,  464. 

Boll  and  KftHNs  on  retinal  pigments,  628. 

BoLTZMAKN  and  Tuplrr,  on  sound,  668. 

Bone,  structure  of  red  marrow  of,  168. 

Bones  of  ear,  678. 

BoRBLLi  on  locomotion,  727. 

BoussiJfOAULT,  on  origin  of  fat,  866. 

Bowditch,  on  stimulus  to  heat,  284. 

Bowman,  capsule  of,  395 ;  glands  of ,in  nose,  575 ; 
membrane,  681 ;  muscle  of,  in  ear,  661. 

BoTLE,  Robert,  on  respiration,  822  ;  law  of,  SS2. 

Brachet  on  sympathetic,  660. 

Brachymetropia,  619. 

Bran,  24. 

Branchiostoina,  Intdn  of,  481. 

Brand,  on  gas  in  blood,  331. 

Brandy,  19. 

Breuer,  on  semicircular  canals,  696 ;  tiieory  of 
respiration  of,  860. 

Brewster  on  eye,  614. 

Bramwell,  Btrom,  on  sphygmograph,  260. 

Brain,  arteries  of  the,  643;  circulation  in  the, 
641 ;  condusions  from  study  of  evolution  of, 
485 ;  effects  of  lesions  of  the,  682 ;  lymphatics 
of,  496 ;  chemical  constitution  of,  466 ;  minute 
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structure  of,  489 ;  membranes  of,  493 ;  rise  and 
weight  of,  484 ;  unconsdoufi  action  of,  539. 

Bread,  24. 

Breathing  of  swallowing,  nature  of  the,  357. 

Brenscatechin-sulphxulo  add,  405. 

Broca,  convolution  of,  523 :  on  aphasia,  523. 

Bromine,  in  urine,  418. 

Bronchi,  structure  of,  299. 

Browk,  Oraham,  on  blood  pressure,  279. 

Brown-S^uard,  on  pons  Varolii,  609 ;  on  cere- 
brum, 527;  on  pupil,  626;  on  respiratory 
centre,  858 ;  on  spinal  cor'd,  500 ;  on  Ajm-ge^ 
thetic,  560 ;  on  Toso-motor  nerves,  561. 

Browk,  A.  Crdm,  on  semicircular  canals,  69d. 

BrOckb,  bile  reaction  of,  116;  on  binocular  vision, 
642 ;  on  coagulation  of  blood,  187 ;  on  colour, 
636 ;  on  pepaln,  89 ;  on  action  of  semilunar 
valves,  217 ;  on  red  blood  corpuscles,  165 ;  on 
glands  of  stomach,  88. 

Bruit  de  diable,  27a 

Britnnbr's  glands,  77. 

Brunton,  Laudsr,  on  effects  of  heat  on  heart, 
232 ;  on  glycogenesis,  876. 

BRuitTov,  Lauder,  and  Cash,  on  voice,  717. 

Bdchakan,  Andrew,  on  coagulation  of  blood, 

BuDOB,  on  cerebrum,  624. 
Buffy  coat  of  blood,  180. 
Bulimia,  condition  of,  28. 
BuMSBN,  on  gas  In  Uood,  335. 
BlniDACH,  colunms  of,  487. 
BURDON  8Ain>SBaoN  and  Page,  on  electrical  phe- 
nomena of  heart-beat,  237. 
Butdier  meat,  21. 
Butter,  766 ;  in  diet,  21. 
Buttermilk,  766 ;  In  diet,  21. 


Galdum,  in  urine,  411. 

Calorie,  definition  of,  7,  441. 

Calotte,  509. 

Camelide,  red  blood  corpusdes  of,  165. 

Camerkr,  on  taste,  572. 

Canals,  semicircular,  in  equilibriimi,  516. 

Cane  sugar,  in  diet,  18. 

Capadty,  vital,  319. 

Capillaries,  absorption  by,  188 ;  arrangement  of, 

in  an  organ,  268  ;  droulation  in  the,  266  ;  im- 
bibition of,  136 ;  structure  of,  252. 
Capsule,  external,  518;  internal,  518;  of  lena, 

594 ;  internal,  518. 
Otrbonlc  acid,  amoimt  exhaled,  346 ;  elimination 

of,  in  respiration,  841 ;  in  bkrad,  885. 
Carbohydrates,  in  diet,  17 ;  effect  of  want  of,  in 

food,  30,  31 :  intestinal  digestion  of,  183. 
Carbolic  add,  in  urine,  413. 
Carbonates,  In  urine,  411. 
Carbonic  oxide,  breathing  of,  352. 
Cardiac  centres  in  medulla,  508;   contraction, 

nature  of  a,  239 ;  cycle,  203 ;  poisons,  list  of, 

235 ;  sound,  205 ;  sounds,  214, 
Ctadinal  points,  606. 
Cardiograms,  211. 
Cardiograph,  210. 


Cardio-pneumatic  movement,  218. 

Camivora,  respiratory  quotient  in,  843. 

Garminahastata,  nervous  system  in,  449. 

Camivora,  brain  of,  483 ;  vomiting  in,  85. 

Carotid  gland,  178. 

Carter,  Brudenbll,  on  accommodation,  628; 
on  vision,  619. 

Cat,  tympanum  of,  and  manometric  flame,  687 ; 
urine  oi,  424. 

Catalani,  voice  of,  712. 

Cavernous  spaces,  nature  of,  257. 

Calorimetric  observatioDS,  440. 

Cellulose  in  diet,  18. 

Centre  of  gravity,  721. 

Central  nervous  organs,  lymphatics  of,  406; 
minute  structure  of,  486 ;  membranes  of,  495 ; 
vessels  of,  494 ;  evolution  of,  477. 

Cereals,  28. 

Cerebellum,  514;  evolution  of,  483;  results  of 
experiments  on,  515;  structure  of  cortex  of, 
492 ;  stimulation  of,  517. 

Cerebral  cortex,  structure  of,  491 ;  hemispheres, 
see  Cerebrum ;  pedundes,  509, 512;  vesicles,  479. 

Cerebrin,  In  brain,  457. 

Cerebro-spinal  axis,  development  of,  479. 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  function  of,  146,  642. 

Cerebrum,  definition  of  areas  on  cortex  of,  525, 
627 ;  distribution  of  fibres  of  the,  620 ;  effects 
of  removal  of  the,  523;  evolution  of,  482; 
ganglia  of,  492  ;  grey  matter  of  the,  520 ;  local- 
isation of  function  in  the,  523;  longitudinal 
fibres  of,  519;  peduncular  fibres  of  the,  518; 
topography  of  convolutions  of,  523 ;  transverse 
fibres  of,  520. 

Ceruminous  glands,  669. 

Challenger  £xpedition,  reference  to,  844. 

Chandklok,  on  peptone,  93. 

Chanqeux,  on  recording  movement,  278. 
Charcot,  on  brain  circulation,  544;   on  optic 
nerves,  550. 

Cbauvbau,  on  unipolar  exdtation,  465 ;  on  yelo> 

dty  of  blood,  284. 
Chauveau  and  Lortet,  on  the  h»madromograph, 

281. 
Chauveau  and  Maret,  on  movements  of  heart, 

204. 
Chdonii,  brain  of,  482. 
Cheese,  in  diet,  21. 
Cheiroptera,  brain  of,  483. 
Chetne-Stokes'  respiration,  856. 
Chiasma,  optic,  550. 
Chittbndek.  on  alkalinity  of  saliva,  54 ;  on  action 

of  pepsin  and  add  on  saliva,  57. 
Chittekden  and  Ely,  on  saliva,  57. 
Chitteedbr  and  Martik,  on  ptyalin,  66. 
Chittenden  and  Smith,  on  saliva,  57. 
Chlorides,  estimation  of,  in  urine,  407. 
CholaUc  add,  117. 
Cholesterin,  117  ;  in  brain,  457. 
Chorda  dorsaUs,  749. 
Chorda  tympani,  in  insallvation,  68. 
Chorion,  754. 

Choroid,  582 ;  plexus,  494. 
Chosbat,  on  experiments  on  starvation,  27,  28. 
Christiani,  on  centre  in  lateral  ventiide,  854. 
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GExamwM,  formula  of,  400. 

Chnmographic  xneMurementB,  664. 

ChryBophanic  acid  In  luine,  418. 

OHRZomzozEWKST,  on  bile  ducts,  108. 

Chyle,  analysia  of,  144 ;  nature  of,  148 ;  move- 
ments of  the,  154. 

Chylous  urine,  413. 

Chyme,  nature  of,  95. 

Ciliary  muscle,  688 ;  processes  of  eye,  588. 

dUo-splnal  centres  in  cord,  501. 

Ciides  of  diffusion,  618. 

drclee  of  tactile  sensiUUty,  656. 

Circulation,  the  arterial,  257 ;  considered  as 
a  whole,  370;  in  the  brain,  641;  duration  of 
the,  286 ;  influence  of  nervous  system  on,  29G ; 
influence  of  respiratonr  movements  on,  810 ; 
physical  phenomena  of,  246 ;  special  forms  of 
Se,  280;  foatal,  760. 

Clabkz,  Lookhabt,  columns  of,  480 ;  vesicular 
columns  of,  496. 

Claudius,  ceUs  of,  667. 

daustrum,  618, 

Clblahd,  on  consciousness,  685;  on  Eustachian 
tube,  60;  on  effects  of  heat  on  chick's  heart,  28*2. 

CliKaK-MAZWBLL,  on  colour,  685. 

Climacteric  period,  744. 

GUtorls,748. 

ClbOQUST,  canal  of,  [595. 

OoATB,  on  influence  of  vagus  on  heart,  226. 

Copaiba  in  urine,  418. 

Coca,  20. 

Cocain,20. 

Cochlea,  messurements  of,  690 ;  structure  of,  664. 

Coccygeal  gland,  structure  of,  178. 

Coffee,  20. 

Coition,  746. 

Cold  spots,  668. 

Cold  dyspnoea,  862. 

OouH,  experiments  on  insallvation,  58 ;  on  lymph. 
164 ;  on  amount  of  bile,  117 ;  on  amount  of 
pancreatio  juice,  125 ;  on  pulse  rate  in  animals, 
864 ;  on  number  of  respiratory  movements  of 
horse,  817 ;  on  renewal  of  blood  after  bleeding, 
196 ;  on  respiratory  movements  of  horse,  818. 

Colloid  matter  in  thyroid  body,  161 . 

Colostrum,  765. 

Colour,  binocular  vision  of,  642. 

Colour-blindness,  687. 

Colour,  contrast  of,  688 ;  sensations  of,  684. 

Columella,  676. 

Compasses  for  touch,  652. 

Condiments,  in  diet,  20. 

Connective  tissue,  absorption  from,  146. 

Consonance,  698. 

Consonants,  characters  of,  719. 

Consciousness,  nature  of,  536. 

Contraction,  law  of,  461. 

Conus  medullaris,  488. 

Convulsive  centre  in  pons,  509. 

Cooking,  22,  26. 

Cord,  spinal,  arrangement  of  columns  of,  in 
nudulUtf  504 ;  special  reflex  centres  in,  501 ; 
reflex  action  in,  500 ;  structure  of,  486 ;  as  a 
trophic  centre,  602. 


Corium,  structure  of,  878. 

Corona  rsdlata,  506,  519. 

Cornea,  580. 

Corpora  amylacea,  498 ;  quadrlgemina,  480. 

Corpora  striata,  conduction  in  the,  612,  514; 
functions  of,  479,  518. 

Corpus  arantii,  202. 

Corpus  callosum,  479,  520. 

Corpus  dentatum  of  cerebellum,  514. 

Corpus  luteum,  740. 

Corpuscles,  development  of  blood,  750, 

Com,  organ  of,  661,  666,  688. 

Coughing,  862,  719. 

CowPBB,  glands  of,  788. 

Cow's  milk,  707. 

CKAmB,  on  accommodation,  620. 

Cranial  nerves,  ftmctions  of,  545. 

Cream,  766. 

Creatinin  (see  Ereatinin). 

Cremasteric  reflex,  502. 

Cresol,  182. 

Cretinism,  175. 

Crista  acustica,  668. 

Crooodillni,  brain  of,  482. 

Crura  of  cerebellum,  514. 

Cmstn,  the,  618. 

Crusta  petrosa,  41. 

Crusta  phlogistica,  180. 

Cupped  appearance  in  blood,  180. 

Curare,  action  of,  on  heart,  231 ;  diabetes  during 
poisoning  by,  876. 

Cutaneous  reflexes,  502. 

CuvxBR,  brain  weight  of,  484. 

Cydostoma,  brain  of,  481. 

Ctok,  on  semicircular  canals,  606,  701 ;  on  de- 
pressor nerve,  298 ;  on  glycogeuesis,  876 ;  on 
urea  in  liver,  420. 

CvoN  and  Aladovt,  on  nervous  arrangements  in 
glycogenesis,  876. 

Cystin,  sediment  of,  414. 

CzBEiMAK,  on  irritatioQ  of  vagus,  226 ;  on  move- 
ments of  pulse,  S60 :  on  rate  of  pulse  wave, 
264. 


Dalton  and  Hekrt'r  law,  888. 

Daltonism,  687. 

Daltoh,  on  sugar  in  the  liver,  872. 

Dancer,  on  colour,  635. 

Davinb,  on  amoaboid  movement  of  white  blood 
corpuscle,  166. 

Davt,  Sir  H.,  on  gas  in  blood,  831 

Death,  769. 

Deciduie,  755 

Defflocation,  mechanism  of,  186. 

Deglutition,  64,  67 ;  centres  for,  in  medulla,  508 : 
influence  of  respiration  on,  857 ;  nervous  ar- 
rangement of,  70. 

Dbttbr,  cells  of,  in  cord,  495  ;.  in  ear,  667. 

Delomorphous  glands,  78. 

Dbots,  on  coagulation  of  blood,  189. 
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I>B8CARTB,  as  to  roflplratlon,  821 ;  experiment 

of,  on  heart,  880 ;  on  effeota  of  beat  on  eel's 

heart,  288. 
Dentine,  40. 

Depressor  nerre,  293,  228. 
Desoemef  8  membrane,  688. 
Dbwab»  on  retinal  corrent,  888. 
Diabetes,  amount  of  sugar  in  blood  during,  874. 
Diapedesis,  nature  of,  166,  267. 
Dlorotism,  262. 
Diet,  calorlmetrlc  estimate  of,  7 ;  eiTects  of,  in- 

■uAdent.  15 ;   influence  of  climate  on,  18 ; 

of  Moleschott,  6 :  of  soldiers,  sailors,  etc.,  8. 
Dietetics,  laws  of,  6. 
DUTuaion,  186. 

Degeneration,  reaction  of,  466. 
Digestion,  88 ;  rapidity  of,  97. 
Dlmethyloxanthln,  404. 
Dioptrics  of  eye,  606,  619. 
Diplopia,  649. 
Dissonance,  698. 

DrmtAR,  on  gases  in  sea-water,  844. 
DooiBL,  on  velocity  of  blood,  284. 
DooisL  and  Ludwio,  on  heart  sounds,  816. 
Dog,  urine  of,  424. 
DovDBBS,  on  elastic  force  of  lung,  806,  880 ;  on 

astigmatism,  616;  on  velocity  of  blood,  284 ;  on 

eye,  689. 
DoHira,  on  globulins,  165. 
DovK,  on  binocular  vision,  048. 
Dreams,  708. 
Drum-head,  674. 
Dq  Bois  Beymond,  on  blood  pressure,  279;  on 

mode  of  measuring  rate  of  nerve  current,  468. 
Ducts,  structure  of,  84. 
Ductus  arteriosus,  761 ;  Botalli,  761 ;  cochlearis, 

668 ;  thyroglossus,  161 ;  endolymphaticus,  662 ; 

venosus,  768. 
DuLONO,  on  ealorimetry,  440. 
DuxAS,  on  origin  of  fat,  865. 
DupuT,  on  sympathetic,  660. 
Dura  mater,  498. 
DuRR,  on  brain  circulation,  648. 
Dyspnoaa,  849 ;  forms  of,  862. 


Bar,  external,  669;  internal,  conduction  in,  679 
the  middle,  668 ;  middle,  transmission  in.  678 
minute  structure  of,  662 ;  sensitiveness  of,  692 , 
structure  of,  659;  transmission  in  external, 
678. 


,  brain  of,  488. 
Ectoderm,  747. 
SdentaU,bminof,482. 

Bdwabds  and  Balzac,  experiments  on  diet,  15. 
Bggs,  in  diet,  23. 
Blectricity  in  medicine,  464 ;  action  of,  on  heart, 

888 ;  and  taste,  678. 
Electrical  phenomena  of  heart  beat,  836. 
Electrotonus,  463. 
ElBidln,880. 

Embolus,  nature  of  on,  188. 
Embryonic  vesicles,  764. 


Embryo,  development  of,  746. 

Emmetropia,  618* 

Enamel,  40. 

End  bulbs,  060. 

Energy,  daily  expenditure  of,  6. 

Energy  and  consciousness,  637. 

Endocardium,  structure  of  the,  200. 

Bndoderm,  747. 

Endolymph,  668. 

Enoklmank,  on  electrical  phenomena  of  heart 

beat,  237. 
Entoptic  phenomena,  617. 
Eosinophiles,  nature  of,  165. 
Epenoephalon,  480. 
Epiblast,  747. 
Epicerebnd  spaces,  495. 
Epidermis,  appendages  of  the,  887 ;  structure  of, 

880. 
Epigastric  reflex,  602. 
Epiphysis  cerebri,  479. 
Epithelium,  respiratory,  801 ;  In  urine,  416. 
Epoophoron,  741. 
Equilibrium,  721 ;  nervous  arrangements  In,  617; 

the  nitrogenous,  of  body,  486. 
Erythrodextrin,  66. 
Eructation,  86. 
Eruptive  fevers,  868. 
Esbach's   method  for    estimating  albumin  In 

urine,  412. 

EULBNBERO,  OU  toUCh,  664. 

Eustachian  tube,  669,  678 ;  valve,  201,  761. 

Ewe's  milk,  767. 

Excitation,  minima  of,  for  senses,  668. 

Excretion,  878. 

Expiration,  mechanism  of,  309. 

Eye,  compound,  601 ;  as  a  dioptric  system,  608 ; 
impression  from.  In  equilibrium,  616 ;  inversion 
of  unage  in,  614 ;  motor  area  for,  527,  528 ;  move- 
ments of,  689 ;  optical  defects  of,  616 ;  optical 
construction  of,  601 :  structure  of,  679 ;  the 
reduced,  612 ;  the  schematic,  610,  611. 

Eyeball,  lymphatics  of,  697  ;  nerves  of,  649,  697 ; 
vessels  of,  596. 

Eyelids,  699 ;  vessels  of,  600 ;  nerves  of,  648,  600. 


Fooe,  area  for,  528. 

Facial  muscles,  motor  areas  for,  527 ;  nerve,  565 ; 
nucleus,  507. 

Fallopian  tube,  741. 

Fahwtto,  718. 

Farikklli,  voice  of,  712. 

Fasciculus  pyramldalis,  609. 

Fasciculus  geniculatus,  609. 

Fat,  as  a  heat  producer,  IS;  formation  of,  in  liver, 
877;  in  body,  484;  in  diet,  18;  in  urine,  418; 
action  of  pancreatic  juice  on,  127;  animal, 
meltina;  points  of,  18 ;  effect  of  want  of,  in  food, 
80 ;  influence  of  bile  on  digestion  of,  122 ;  in- 
testinal digestion  of,  188 ;  origin  of,  866. 

Fatty  acids,  in  urine,  405. 

Fechneb's  law,  567. 

Fecundation,  746. 

Fecundity,  746. 
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Fenuent,  in  glycogenesia,  873. 

Fernet,  on  carbonic  ftcid  in  blood,  338 ;  on  re- 
spiration, 334. 

FiRBBiN,  pyramids  of,  394. 

Fbrrier  and  Tie,  on  sensory  centres,  530. 

Fkerikr,  on  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  581 ;  on  irri- 
tation of  cerebellum,  515 ;  on  Irritation  of  cor- 
Jus  striatum.  513 ;  on  irritation  of  cerebrum, 
24 ;  on  localiaation,  524 ;  on  occipital  lobes, 
580 ;  on  optic  nerres,  551 ;  on  sensoiy  centres, 
529. 

Fever,  444. 

Fibrin-ferment,  nature  of,  191 ;  in  urine,  412 ; 
nature  of,  190. 

Fibrinogen,  nature  of,  190. 

Fibrinoplastin,  nature  of,  190. 

FiOK  and  Badoud,  on  pulmonary  drculation,  290. 

FioK  and  Wmlickncts.  on  formation  of  urea,  419. 

FiCK  on  Talbot's  law,  505 :  spring  kymograph  of, 
273. 

Fifth  nenre,  nucleus  of  the,  507,  551. 

Filarla  sanguinis  hominis,  413. 

Filtration,  130. 

Fistula  in  stomach,  86 ;  biliary,  114. 

Flavour,  572 ;  in  diet,  14. 

Flbcbsio,  on  development  of  spinal  cord,  496. 

FuiiscuL,  E.  VON,  bile  reaction,  116. 

Flint,  on  formation  of  urea,  420. 

Flour,  24. 

Floureks,  on  nosud  vital,  353 ;  on  semicircular 
canals,  695. 

Fluorescence,  602,  636. 

FoA,  on  blood  corpuscles,  165. 

Feces,  characters  of,  183. 

Foetus,  connection  with  mother,  752. 

Food,  5 ;  accessories  to,  18  *,  djouimic  values  of, 

12 ;  prolonged  abstinence  from,  27. 
Foot-pounds,  definition  of,  IS. 
FONTANA,  spaces  of,  586. 
Foramen  ovale,  762. 
FoBSTER,  experiments  in  diet,  15. 
FoBSTEB,  Gabpard,  voico  of,  712. 
Foetal  drculation,  760. 
Fourth  nerve,  547. 
Fovea  centralis,  589,  631. 
Franck,  Francois,  on  the  plethysmograph,  287 ; 

on  reflex  nervous  influence  on  heart,  227. 
FrikdlInobr,  cells  of,  756. 
Fritsch,  on  irritation  of  cerebrum,  524. 
Frontal  lobes  of  brain,  531. 
Fimdamental  tone,  683. 
Fimdus  fove»,  590. 
FuNKK,  model  of  respiratory  mechanism  by,  804; 

on  hiemoglobin,  336. 


Gad,  on  heat  dyspnoea,  862 ;  theory  of  respiration 

of,  860. 
Galton,  on  touch  of  the  blind,  654. 
Gairdner,  on  heart  sounds,  214. 
Galen,  as  to  respiration,  321 ;  anastomosis  of,  227. 
Gall-bladder,  structure  of,  105. 


GAjfoxx,  Arthur,  on  fibrin  ferment,  191. 

Ganglia  on  5th  nerve,  552 ;  structure  of,  453. 

Ganglion  apirale,  668. 
i    Garrod,  on  rate  of  pulse-wave,  264. 

Gas-pump,  829. 

Gases,  breathing  of  foreign,  352;  in  intestinal 
canal,  184;  in  urine,  411 ;  laws  of  absorption  of, 
by  fluids,  332 ;  of  the  blood,  328 ;  secreted  by 
skin,  392. 

Gaskell,  on  action  of  vagus  and  sympathetic,  244 ; 
on  blocking  nervous  impulses  to  heart,  230;  on 
electrical  phenomena  of  heart,  244;  on  heart 
beat,  241 ;  on  heart  of  tortoise,  243 ;  on  influence 
of  ganglia  in  nerves,  453 ;  on  influence  of  mus- 
carin  on  heart,  235 ;  on  rhythmical  movement, 
241 ;  on  spinal  nerves,  545 :  on  structure  of 
spinal  oord,  406 ;  on  sympathetic  nerves,  559 ; 
on  vaso-motor  nerves,  292. 

Gastric  glands,  73 ;  juice,  86 ;  nervous  onrange- 

ments  in  secretion  of,  94. 
Gastrula,  748. 

Gauss,  cardinal  points  of,  606. 
Gelatin,  in  diet,  30. 
Generation,  734. 
Generations  alternate,  734. 
Generation  asexual,  734. 
Genital  corpuscles,  650. 
Genito-spinal  centres  in  cord,  501. 
Gbrlacu,  on  gases  of  skin,  392. 
Germ  centres  in  lymphatic  glands,  160. 
Gestation,  time  of,  763. 
GiANUzzi,  lunula  of,  34. 
Gtbson  on  coloured  microcytes,  165 ;  on  time  in 

movements  of  heart,  212. 
Gin,  19. 

Qiraldte,  organ  of,  738. 
Glands,  seneral  structure  of,  32 ;  sweat,  885 ;  of 

stomach,  73 ;  sebaceous,  384. 
Glibsok's  capsule,  100, 112. 
Globuligenic  cells  of  Malassez,  170. 
Globus  pallidus,  513. 
GloBso-pharyngeal   nerve,   557;   in  deglutitiou, 

857. 
Glottis,  708. 

Glycerine-phosphoric  acid,  405. 
Glyoocin,  117. 
GlyoochoUc  acid,  117. 
Glycogen,  change  into  sugar,  873  ;  nature  of,  370 ; 

Glyoogenesis,  370,  centre  for,  in  medulla,  506; 
relation  of  nervous  system  to,  375. 

Gmblir's  reaction,  116 ;  for  bile  pigments,  413. 

Goat,  urine  of,  425 ;  milk,  767. 

Goitre,  161. 

GoLOSCB  eider  on  temperature  spots,  658. 

GoLOi,  corpuscles  of,  651. 

GoLL,  columns  of,  487. 

GOLTZ,  on  destruction  of  cerelntim,  580;  on 
erection,  745 ;  on  reflex  nervous  influence  on 
heart,  227;  on  removal  of  grey  matter  of 
cerebrum,  526 ;  on  semicircular  canals,  605. 

GowER,  (m  counting  corpuscles  in  blood,  186  ;  on 
hiemoglobin  in  blood,  183. 

Graafian  vesicle,  740. 

Grape  sugar,  in  diet,  18. 
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Graham,  on  smell,  578. 

GrakdKy,  corpiucles  of,  648. 

Gbatiolet,  optic  radiationB  of,  510. 

Graves'  diseaae,  17G. 

Grxhadt,  on  amount  of  air  of  respiration,  819 ; 

on  pulmonary  ▼entilation,  827. 
Growth,  860. 
Gbutzker  on  saliva,  57. 
GscHsmLBK,  method  of  estimating  amount  of 

blood  In  the  body,  194. 
Guanio,  404. 
Gyrus  fomicatus,  519.  * 


HsBmacytometer  of  Gower,  185. 

Hnmadynamometer  of  Poiseuille,  278. 

Hsemadromometer,  the,  281. 

Hnmadromograph,  the,  281,  282. 

Hnmatachometer,  the,  281. 

Hematoblafita,  168. 

Heematographic  curve,  260. 

Haamochromogen,  in  Addison's  disease,  177. 

Hemachromometer,  184. 

HsBmoglobin,  amount  of,  in  blood,  188 ;  in  blood 
887  ;  in  urine,  412. 

Hsexnoglobinometer  of  Gower,  188. 

Hsomorrhage,  artery  of,  in  brain,  544. 

Hair  cells,  667. 

Hairs,  structure  of,  881 ;  developnent  of,  882. 

Halbs,  measxu^ment  of  blood  pressure  byi  272. 

Halleri,  rete  vasculosum,  786. 

Hallibuktom,  on  coagulation  of  the  blood,  198 ; 
on  proteoses,  92;  on  protelds  in  lymph  cells,  183. 

Halitus  sanguinis,  179. 

Hall,  Habsball,  on  reflex  acts,  478;  theory 
of  respiration  of,  859. 

Hamilton,  D.  J.,  on  blood  stream  in  capillaries, 
267 ;  on  corpus  calloeum,  520. 

Hammbrstrn.  flbiinoplastin,  190 ;  on  pepsin,  89; 
theory  of  blood  coagrilation,  192. 

Hammond,  experiments  In  diet,  15. 

Harmonics,  688. 

Harmony,  nature  of,  688. 

Harris  and  Tooth,  on  pancreatic  digestion,  128. 

Hartmann,  Von,  on  consciousness,  585. 

Harvbt,  W.,  on  heart  beat,  286. 

Hassall,  corpuscles  of,  in  thymus,  158. 

Hatteria,  pineal  eye  of,  178. 

Haycraft,  J.  B.,  theory  of  smell,  577;  on  urea 
in  blood,  420. 

Hatem,  on  eoainophiles,  165 ;  on  hiematoblasts, 
165. 

Hay's  test  for  bile,  116. 

Head  and  neck,  motor  areas  for,  527. 

Hearing,  area  for,  527 ;  centre  in  cerebrum  for. 
529;  range  of,  680;  sense  of,  659;  psychical 
characters  of,  692. 

Heat,  action  of,  on  heart,  282;  amount  of,  produced 
in  Dody,  440 ;  animal,  488 ;  dyspnoea,  862  ;  dis- 
tribution and  loss  of,  442 ;  equiuDrium  between 
loss  and  gain  of,  448 ;  influence  of  nervous  sys- 
tem on,  444 ;  relation  of,  to  work,  445. 

Heatspots,  658. 


Heat-unit,  definition  of,  7. 
Heart,  action  of  heat  on  the,  282 :  action  of  phy: 
slcal  and  chemical  agents  on  the,  232 ;  action 
of  spinal  cord  on,  227 ;  apex,  beat  of,  209 ; 
apex,  phenomena  of  the,  282 ;  beat,  nature  of 
the.  244 ;  cause  of  sounds  of  the,  215 ;  change 
of  shape  of,  209 ;  effects  of  chemical  substances 
on,  235 ;  innervation  of  the,  224 ;  estimate  of 
work  of  the,  219 ;  forms  of  the,  208 ;  frequency 
of  beats  in  different  animals,  212 ;  influence  of 
respiration  on  action  of  the,  218;  lymphatic 
system  of  the.  217;  measurements  of,  202; 
modes  of  examining  the,  202 ;  modes  of  study- 
ing the  isolated,  220 ;  movements  of  the,  203 ; 
nature  of  the  beat  of  the,  286 ;  nutrition  of  the, 
216 ;  persistence  of  movements  of,  218 ;  pheno- 
mena of  pulsating,  200 :  physiological  anatomy 
of  the,  197 :  quantity  of  blood  in,  218 ;  reflex 
action  of  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
on,  227 ;  sounds  of,  214 ;  the  intrinsic  nervous 
arrangements  of  the,  228 ;  the  cardio-pneiunatic 
movement  of.  218 ;  tracings  of  movements  of, 
211 ;  valves  of  the,  200. 

Hbidenbain,  on  biliary  secretion,  118;  on  forma- 
tion of  gastric  Juice,  87;  on  gastric  glands,  78; 
on  pancreatic  secretion,  126 ;  on  secretion,  86 ; 
on  secretion  of  urine,  427 ;  theory  on  salivary 
secretion,  63. 

Hbitzmann,  on  myeloplaxes,  165. 

Hbllbr's  teat  for  blood,  413. 

Hblmhoi/tx,  Von,  on  accommodation,  621 ;  on 
animal  heat,  441 ;  on  balance  of  animal  heat, 
444;  on  beats,  692,  694;  on  drum-head,  675, 
677;  on  contrast  of  colours,  638;  on  irradiation, 
632;  on  lens,  614;  on  ophthalmoscope,  624; 
on  phase  of  vibration,  690 ;  on  sound  waves, 
682 ;  on  the  siren,  671 ;  on  vocal  cords, 
706;  on  vowel  tones,  713;  reduced  eye  of, 
612 ;  theorv  of,  as  to  rods  of  Corti,  689 ;  theory 
of  colour  of,  636. 

Hemialbumose,  92;  innrine,  412. 

Hemianopsia,  550. 

Hemiopia,  550. 

Henle,  loop  of,  in  kidney,  893;  on  sheath  of 
hair,  882. 

Hknsen,  cells  of,  667 ;  on  vibratory  hairs,  689 ; 
spiral  body  of,  in  ear,  667. 

Hepatic  cells,  108 ;  circulation,  289. 

Herbivora,  food  of,  25 ;  respiratory  quotient  in, 
848. 

Hebbst,  corpuscles  of,  651. 

Herino,  on  circulation,  272;  on  pulmonary  cir- 
culation, 290;  on  velocity  of  the  circulation, 
280 ;  theory  of  colour  of,  688 ;  theory  of  respira- 
tion of,  360. 

HfRissoN  and  Chblius,  on  sphygmometer,  258. 

Hbrtwi,  on  human  pancreatic  juice,  125. 

Heterogenesis,  784. 

Hewson,  observation  on  coagulation  of  blood, 
187, 188  ;  views  on  blood  glands,  164. 

Hetnsius,  on  origin  of  glycogen,  871. 

Hibernation,  heat  in,  445. 

HioBMOBB,  body  of,  786. 

Hip  joint,  724. 

Hippocrates,  as  to  respiration,  821. 

Hippuric  acid,  404 ;  source  of,  422. 

HiRN,  on  animal  heat,  441. 

HiTzio,  on  irritation  of  cerebrum,  524. 

Hoffmann,  on  gas  in  blood,  331. 

Holmgren,  on  retinal  current,  627. 
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Holoblastic  ova,  746. 

HooKK,  ROBSRT,  on  respiration,  888. 

Homoiotheniuil,  438. 

Hofpe-Setlbb,  on  add  in  blood,  838 ;  on  anatysiB 
of  pancreatic  Juice,  125 ;  on  breathing  8ulphur< 
etted  hydrogen,  858 ;  on  fat  in  chvle,  144 ;  on 
gastric  juice,  90;  on  hnmoglobin,  886;  on 
IMptonee,  98 ;  on  Bupra*renal  bodiea,  176. 

Horopter,  640. 

HoRSLBY  and  Schatsb,  on  localiBatlon  in  cere- 
brum, 527,  528 ;  on  seoBory  centree,  529. 

HoRBLBT,  on  hypophyflis  cerebri,  177;  on 
removal  of  thyroid,  175. 

Horse,  digestion  of,  99 ;  eye  of,  612 ;  urine  of, 
424 ;  vomiting  in,  85. 

Hour-colorie-kilogramme,  definition  of,  442. 

HvaHUHOB-JACKBOir,  on  localisation,  581. 

Human  milk,  767. 

Hunger,  26. 

HuBCBRB,  teeth  of,  664. 

HuTCHiKsoN,  on  amount  of  air  of  respiration,  819; 
on  forms  of  respiratory  movements,  812; 
spirometer  of,  818. 

HuxLBY,  on  sheath  of  hair,  882. 

Hyaloid  canal,  595. 

Hybrids,  786. 

Hydrobilimbln,  120,  40«. 

Hyocholalic  add,  117. 

HypermelTopia,  618* 

HypobUust,  747. 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  558 ;  nudeus,  507. 

Hypomebt>pla,  618. 

Hypophysis  cerebri,  479;  struoturo  of,  177. 

Hypoxanthin,  404. 


neo-cftwal  valve,  79. 

Ilumoworth,  on  falsetto,  718. 

Imsges,  formation  of,  604,  605. 

Imbibition,  186. 

Indian  hemp,  action  of,  563. 

Indican,  406 ;  source  of,  428. 

Indol,  188. 

Indolozylsulphate  of  potassium,  406. 

Infundibulum,  479. 

Insallvatlon,  58 ;  centre  fOT,  in  medulla,  508 ;  in- 
fluence of  nervous  system  on,  58. 

Insanity,  nature  of,  541. 

Inspiration,  mechanism  of,  307. 

Intensity  of  tone,  681. 

Interference  of  sound,  686. 

Intestinal  fistula,  mode  of  making,  129. 

Intestine,  digestion  in  the,  130 ;  great,  physical 
and  chemical  changes  in,  132;  great,  move- 
ments of  the,  181 ;  lymphatics  of,  80 ;  nervous 
arrangements  of,  104;  smsll,  movements  of, 
106  ;  structure  of,  75 ;  vessels  of,  79. 

Intestinal  Juice,  129. 

Intrathoradc  pressure,  820. 

Invertebrates,  nervous  system  of,  477. 

Iodine,  in  urine,  413. 

Iris,  functions  of,  686;  innervation  of,  547; 
structure  of,  684. 


Iron,  amount  of,  in  blood,  184 ;  in  diet,  17 ;  in 

urine,  411. 
Irradiation,  688. 
Isometropia,  619. 
It6ratertio,etc.,480. 


Jacobson,  nerve  of,  in  insalivation,  OS ;  organ  of» 

677. 
Jaundice,  stools  in,  119. 
Johkson's  process  for  kreatinin,  401. 
Jointl,  mechanism  of,  722. 
Jaffb's  process  for  urobilin,  400. 
Jakobson  and  Adamkiswicz,  on   intrathoracic 

pressure,  880. 


KataboUc  changes  in  the  tissues,  806. 

Katdectrotonus,  468. 

Kkiocbrich's  experiments  on  diet,  16. 

Eeratohyalin,  880. 

Kidney,  amount  of  urea  separated  by,  425 ;  inner- 

vation  of,  428 ;  movements  of,  429 ;  the  strac- 

ture  of,  898  ;  vessels  of,  897. 
Kilogrammetres,  definition  of,  12. 
Kluv,  on  serous  membranes,  146. 
'*  Klang"  of  tone,  681. 
Knee  Jerk,  602 ;  Joint,  728. 
Ksop  and  HffFNBR's  process  for  urea,  402. 
KoLLBBT,  on  time,  560. 
KSllircr,  Von,  on  blood  formation,  170 ;  on  Hie^ 

thymus,  173. 
KOniq.  on  manometric  flames,  684 ;  on  range  of 

hearing,  680 ;  on  vowd-tones,  718. 
KouKis,  766. 

Krasilnikow,  on  gastric  Juioe,  90. 
Krausb,  end  knobs  of,  640 ;  on  number  of  stweat 

glands,  886 ;  on  number  of  viiU,  140 ;  oatonab, 

667. 
Kreatin,  source  of,  422. 
Kreatinin,  estimation  of,  408 ;  somioe  of,  422. 
Kresolflulphuric  add,  405. 
Kriss,  Von,  on  blood  pressure,  279. 
Kronecker  and  Falk,  on  de^utition,  68L 
Krokbckbr  and  MacGuirb,  on  respiration,  M5. 
Kroneckkr  and  Marckwald,  on  movements  of 

diaphragm,  814. 
Kronsokbr  and  Mkltzsr,  on  degtutttion,  70, 857. 
Kroneckkr  and  Stiruno,   <m  summation  of 

stimuU  on  heart-beato,  284. 
Kroneckbr,   canula  for  frog's  heart,  821 ;   on 

effects  of  transfusion,  2S0;  on  Umpo  of  stiBNill 

of  heart-beats,  284 ;  on  transfusion,  845^ 
KffHNK  and  Cbittbnden,  on  peptones,  91,  OS. 
KOhnk,  on  nervous  influences,  940;   on  opto> 

grams,  629;  on  origin  of  glycogen,  871 ;  on 

pancreatic  digestion,  128. 
KOlz,  on  gases  in  saliva,  64 ;  on  using  up  of  gly. 

cogen,  875. 

K'dPFFER,  on  bile  ducts,  106 ;  on  salivary  cells  of 

cockroach,  61. 
Kdss,  on  circulation,  285. 
Kyanuricadd,  409. 
Kymograph  of  Ludwig,  278 ;  the  spring,  871. 
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Labyrinth,  000;  veaaeto  of,  668. 

Laehiymal  gland,  600 ;  oi^gana,  600. 

Lactation,  768. 

Lactic  acid,  1S8,  405 ;  action  on  heart,  241. 

Tjaninca  in  tiaaues,  147. 

Ladd  on  Weber's  law,  667. 

Lagophthalmoa,  548. 

Laoraitqe,  on  respiratiDn,  880. 

Laxbbrt,  on  colour,  685. 

Lamina  cribroea,  598 ;  fuaca,  582;  spiralia,  665. 

Lahgisi,  nerrea  of,  520. 

LA2nx>is,  on  mode  of  recording  pulae,  260 ;  on 
moyementa  of  heart,  211,  212. 

LAVOKzmoRFP,  on  reapiratory  centre,  858. 

lAngarhans,  cella  of,  647. 

Lanolby  and  Edkins,  on  pepainogen,  80. 

Lanolbt  and  Bvn,  on  aaliva,  57. 

Laxouet,  on  chanffee  In  secreting  cella,  85, 86, 87 ; 
on  gastric  glanda,  78 ;  on  insalivation.  64 ;  on 
Jacobaon's  nerve,  68 ;  on  paralytic  ana  antily- 
tic  aaUva,  61. 

Lanolbt,  (8.  P.)  on  light,  568 ;  on  perception 
time,  566. 

Ijmolin,  891. 

Laryngoaoope,  716. 

Ijffynz,  706 ;  muaclea  of,  709 ;  atructure  of,  298. 

Laughing,  719. 

Latdgfbkt,  on  orbital  gland,  85. 

Lavosuie,  on  reapiration,  828,  880. 

Lawsb  and  Gilbert,  865. 

Lecithin,  in  brain,  457. 

Lebuwimboek,  on  blood  corpuaolea,  164. 

Leg,  motor  area  for,  527,  528. 

LBOALLOisand  Flouremb,  on  reapizRtory  centre, 

858. 
Leguminoua  aubetancea  in  diet,  24. 
Lehmakn,  on  hssmoglobin,  836 ;  on  peptone,  91. 
Leuokart,  on  fecundity,  746. 
Lena,  588 ;  optica  of  a,  606. 
Lrhbbt,  on  diet,  10. 
Leucbs,  on  ptyalln,  54. 
Leucin,  aediment  of,  415. 
Leaoooytea,  atructure  of,  165. 
Leuooeythsmia,  nature  of,  164. 
Levera,  726. 

lieberkUhnian  glands,  76. 
LxEBEM's  teat  for  aceton,  414. 
LiEuo,  Oboro,  on  breathing  of  muade,  842. 
LiBBio,  J.  VON,  extract  of  meat,  22 ;  on  formation 
of  urea,  418 ;  on  origin  of  fat,  865 ;  on  reapint- 
tion,  834. 
LiEBREiCH,  on  lanolin,  891. 
LifeioiB,  on  amell,  578. 
Ugamenta,  724. 

Ligamentum  pectinatum  Iridis,  585. 
Light,  569,  602  ;  action  of,  on  retina,  627 ;  reflec- 
tion of,  608;  refraction  of,  6U8;   velocity  of, 
60S. 
Lime,  oxalate  of,  sediment  of,  414 ;  phosphate  of, 
sediment  of,  415 ;  salU,  in  diet,  17 ;  urate  of, 

sediment  of,  416. 


Line  of  fixation,  618;  of  regard,  618;  of  light, 

613 ;  of  viaion,  618. 
Lister,  on  coagulation  of  blood,  188. 
LiBTiNO,  cardinal  points  of,  606 ;  law  of,  689 ;  on 

the  achematic  eye,  612. 
Liiteb,  glanda  of,  481,  789. 

Liver,  circulation  in,  110 ;  formation  of  fat  by 
the,  877;  atructure  of,  105;  augar  of  the» 
872. 

Locomotion,  animal,  721 ;  mechaniam  of,  727. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  500,  702. 

Looua  niger,  509. 

LoNQET,  on  cerebellum,  515 ;  on  cerebrum,  £84. 

LoTZB,  on  touch,  655. 

LuciANi,  groups  of  heart  beats  of,  224. 

Lungs,  abaorption  from,  145 ;  blood-veaaela  in» 
802 ;  capacity  of  the,  818 ;  contractility  of,  814 ; 
elaaticity  of,  818 ;  atructure  of,  299. 

Luschka's  gland,  178. 

LuDWTO,  C,  frog  heart,  aimaratua  of,  221,  222 ; 
on  mechaniam  of  inaaUvation,  60 :  invention  of 
kymograph  by,  278 ;  on  larynx,  709 ;  on  move- 
ment of  lymph,  154;  on  muacular  iibrea  of 
heart,  199 ;  on  form  of  heart,  206 ;  on  reapira- 
tion, 834 ;  on  accretion  of  urine,  426. 

Lttdwio  and  Cton,  on  depreaaor  nerve,  228,  293. 

LuDWia  and  Bedtner,  on  pulmonary  circulation, 
290. 

LuDwib  and  Dooibl,  atromufar  of,  288. 

Lttdwio  and  Owbjanmikow,  on  vaao-motor 
centre,  291,  293,  561. 

LuDwio  and  Schwbiooer-Seidel,  on  movement 
of  lymph,  155. 

LuDwio  and  Bchmulbwitsoh,  on  biliary  accre- 
tion, 119. 

Lymph,  analyaia  of,  158 ;  corpuaclea,  158 ;  forma- 
tion of,  151 ;  hearta,  156 ;  nearta,  centres  for, 
in  cord,  502 ;  influence  of  reapiration  on  move- 
ments of,  156 ;  movementa  of  the,  154 ;  nature 
of,  147  ;  phyaioal  and  chemical  characters  of » 
153. 

Lymphatic  glanda,  atructure  of,  140, 146. 

Lymphatica,  atructure  of,  147. 

lymphoid  tiaaue  of  inteatlne,  77. 


Mach,  on  hearing,  565 ;  on  aemiciroular  oanala,. 
605. 

Maoaubter,  on  forms  of  heart,  200. 

Maocallum,  on  nervee  in  hepatic  cells  of  Nec- 
turus,  61, 112. 

MacDonmell,  on  glycogeneaia,  870. 

M'Grboor  Robertson,  effecta  of  ether,  etc.,  on 
heart,  286. 

HacMunn,  on  supra-renal  bodies,  177. 

M'WiLLiAM,  on  effects  of  electricity  on  mam- 
malian heart,  284 ;  on  heart  beat,  289. 

Macula  lutea,  589. 

Maculs,  668. 

Matteucci's  experiment,  240. 

Maobntob,  on  cerebrum,  524 ;  on  corpora  striata^ 
518 ;  experiments  on  diet,  14 ;  on  deglutition » 
69  ;  on  aplnal  nervea,  545. 

Magnesia  salts,  in  diet,  17. 

Magnesium,  in  uribe,  411. 
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Maohus,  on  gas  in  blood,  831 ;  on 


in  blood, 


Mahomed,  on  sphygmograpb,  269. 

Malabsez,  on  blood  formation,  170 ;  on  measure- 
ments of  red  blood  corpuscles,  165 ;  on  number 
of  red  blood  corpuscles,  180. 

Halpiqhi,  on  blood  corpuscles,  164 ;  corpuscles  of, 
ixv  spleen,  169 ;  glomerulus  of,  in  kidney,  898 
on  structure  of  lunff ,  8!i2 ;  on  sweat  glands,  886 
pyramids  of,  in  kidney,  898. 

Malt  liquors,  19. 

Maltose,  56. 

Malt,  on  lactic  acid  in  stomach,  88. 

Mammary  gland,  764. 

Manometer,  description  of,  60;  for  frog's  heart, 
221. 

Manometric  flame  apparatus,  684. 

Mabckwald,  on  movements  of  diaphragm,  315, 
316;  on  respiratozy  centre,  353;  theoiy  of 
respiration  of,  361. 

Mare's  milk,  767. 

Mabby,  cardiac  forceps  of,  220;  on  flow  of  fluid 
in  tubes,  249,  251 ;  on  locomotion,  728 ;  pneu- 
mograph of,  318;  on  sphygmograph,  269; 
sphygmoecope  of,  281 ;  on  walking,  780. 

MAftiOTTB,  on  blind  spot,  630. 

Marmot,  beats  of  heart  of,  228. 

Mabsupiaua,  brain  of,  4S2. 

MARnavT,  on  respiration,  330. 

MARTiif,  case  of  Alexis  St ,  86. 

Martin  and  Boorbr,  on  respiratoxy  centre,  854. 

Martin,  Nrwrll,  on  effects  of  heat  on  mammalian 

heart,    232;    on   mode   of   studying  isolated 

mammalian  heart,  224. 
Mastication,  centre  for,  in  medulla,  508 ;  muscles 

and  movements  of,  bi ;  nerves  of,  53. 
Matter,  action  of  grey,  471 ;  and  consciousness, 

5S7 ;  dally  expenditure  of,  5. 
MATTKuoa,  on  breathing,  342;  on  cerebrum,  524. 
Matow,  on  gas  in  blood,  381 :  on  respiration,  822. 
Medulla  oblongata,  503 ;  in  insallvation,  60 ;  as 

a  conductor,  507 ;  nuclei  in,  607 ;  as  a  reflex 

centre,  607. 
Medusss,  785. 
Medusa,  ear  of,  669. 
Mbcul'b  ganglion,  653. 
Meibomian  glands,  891, 690. 
MnsBNBs,  plexus  of,  82 ;  corpuscles  of,  649. 
Membrana  basUaris,    vibrations  of,   690,  665; 

chorio-capillaris,  582:  reticularis,  667;  tectoria, 

667 ;  tympani,  vessels  of,  670 ;  tymponi,  674, 

678. 
Memoiy,  nature  of,  588. 
ME3n>BNHALL,  on  perception  time,  560. 
Menstruation,  743. 

MxBUL,  corpuscles  of,  648 ;  on  will  time,  666. 
Merydsm,  86. 
Meroblastic  ova,  746. 
Mesencephalon,  480. 
Mesoblast,  747. 
Mesostates,  definition  of,  37. 
Methylzanthin,  404. 
Metenoephalon,  480. 
Meter,  Lothar,  on  gas  in  blood,  836. 
Micro-organisms  in  panoreatic>digeBtion,  128. 


Micrococcus  uresB,  899. 

MisscHER,  nuclein  of,  455. 

Mills,  Weslet,  on  heart,  243. 

Milk,  765;  ash  of,  766;  centrifugaliaed,  700 
changes  in,  during  lactation,  767  ;  in  diet,  81 
composition  of  condensed,  768;  fats  of,  766, 
curdling  ferment,  97 ;  gland,  764 ;  skinuned, 
766 ;  sugar  in  diet,  18. 

Mineral  matters  in  diet,  16. 
Minimum  visible,  615. 
Mitchell,  James,  case  of,  579. 
Mitral  valve  of  heart,  201. 

MOBNB,  on  velocity  of  waves  in  elastic  tubes,  258 ; 
on  rate  of  pulse  wave,  264. 

MoLiacHOTT,  on  ratio  of  C  and  N  in  diet,  11 ;  on 

matter  lost  in  nail,  387 ;  model  diet,  7. 
Moll,  glands  of,  699. 
Monkey,  urine  of,  424  ;  voice  of,  719. 
Monotremata,  brain  of,  482. 
Monro,  foramen  of,  479. 
Montoomert,  glands  of,  764. 

MoROAONi,  hvdatid  of,  788;    ventridos  of,  298; 

ventricle  ox,  707. 
Morula,  746. 

Moflso  on  the  plethysmograph,  287. 
Motor  areas  in  cerebrum,  524. 
Motor  impulses,  conduction  of,  514. 
Mouth,  processes  occurring  in,  51 ;  structure  of 

membrane  lining  the,  87. 
Mouvement  de  manage,  617. 
Mouvement  gyratoire,  517. 

Movements,  centres  in  cord  for,  501 ;  oo-otdlna- 

tion  of,  515. 
Mozart  on  voice,  712. 
Mucus,  in  urine,  418,  416. 

MOller,  ciliary  muscle  of,  584 ;  experiment  ou 
heart  and  respiration,  219 ;  on  falsetto,  718 ; 
fibres  of,  in  retina,  586 ;  law  of  specific  enenr 
of,  562 ;  on  lymph  hearts,  156 ;  muscle  of,  in 
eyeUd,  699;  on  Purkinje's  figures,  018;  on 
respiration,  834. 

MuKE,  on  ligaturing  bile  duct,  119  ;  on  COTtieal 
areas  in  brain,  530 ;  on  casein,  766:  on  taOe  of 
guinea-pig,  117 ;  on  cereals,  23 ;  on  m  in  chyk, 
144 :  on  acidity  of  chyme,  130 ;  on  flesh,  21 ;  on 
food  of  herbivora,  25 ;  on  gestation,  768 ;  ou 
intestinal  surface.  75  ;  on  amount  of  water 
separated  by  kidneys,  418;  on  circulatiaD 
through  kidneys,  425;  on  milk  glands,  764;  on 
number  of  respiratory  movements  of  imiw%«w 
317 ;  on  psychical  blindness,  530 ;  on  secretion 
of  urine,  428 ;  on  animal's  temperatures,  4SSl 

Musdes,  effects  of  electricity  on,  465 ;  mechanism 

of,  725. 
Muscarin,  action  of,  on  heart,  231. 
Muscular  power  of  individuals,  7SS ;  of  various 

animals,  788 ;  sense,  702. 
MuscuU  paptllares,  207. 
Musculus  arrector  pili,  881 ;  ciliaria,  6SS. 
MuTBRisaB,  on  movement,  78S. 
Mycetes,  larynx  of,  707. 
Myeloplaxee,  nature  of,  166. 
Myograph,  spring,  468. 
Myopia,  618. 
Myais,  hairs  of,  689. 
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Naboth,  glancU  of,  742. 

Nails,  structure  of,  880. 

Kapbthalln,  in  urine,  414. 

Nasmyth's  membrane,  41. 

Nabse,  on  glycogen  In  muscle,  374;  on  vaso- 
motor nerres,  561. 

Nausea,  84. 

Necturus,  nerves  in  hepatic  cells  of,  112. 

Negative  variation  of  heart  beat,  236. 

Nerves,  conductivity  of,  467;  classification  of, 
461 ;  mode  of  measiurlng  rate  of  nerve  current, 
467 ;  nature  of  nerve  current,  470 ;  efFects  of 
stimuli  on,  460 ;  electrical  phenomena  of,  457 ; 
electrical  stimulation  of,  460,  465;  electrical 
stimulation  of  motor,  460 ;  excitability  of.  459 : 
functions  of  the  peripheral,  544 ;  heat  proaucea 
by,  457  ;  physical  properties  of,  457 ;  rate  of 
Impulse  in  sensory,  460 ;  repair  of,  458,  459 ; 
structure  of,  450  ;  vital  properties  of,  458. 

Nenri  erigentes,  745. 

Nervous  oigans,  cerebral,  471. 

Nervous  system,  446 ;  as  a  whole,  584 ;  evolution 
of  cerebral,  477;  methods  of  iuvestigatbig,  447 ; 
origin  of,  446 ;  relation  of  respiration  to,  858 ; 
relation  of,  to  glycogenesis,  875 ;  relation  of,  to 
secretion  of  skm,  390 ;  chemistry  of,  455. 

NicnxAiRV,  on  blood  corpuscles,  165 ;  on  corpuscles 
in  blood,  168, 170. 

Neuroglia,  489. 

Neuro-keratin,  455. 

Nightmare,  704. 

Nii^soN,  voice  of,  712. 

Ninth  nerve,  558. 

Nitric  add,  in  urine,  411. 

Nitrogen,  amount  absorbed,  847 ;  in  blood,  889. 

NoBud  vital,  the,  858. 

Noffr  Patox,  on  formation  of  urea,  420. 

Nodulus  arantii,  202. 

Nodus  cursorius,  518. 

NoRRU,  on  corpuscles  in  blood,  167,  172. 

Nose,  578 ;  vessels  of,  576. 

NOTHKAOKL,  on  convulslve  centre  in  pons,  509 ; 
on  corpus  striatum,  513. 

Nucleus  caudatus,  518;  dentatus,  489;  lenticu- 
laris,  513. 

No'iL,  on  influence  of  vagus  on  heart,  225 ;  space 
of,  667. 

NOhh's  gland,  49. 

Nutrition,  368 ;  complemental,  868 ;  conditions 
of  healthy,  867 ;  d^cription  of  process  of,  1  ; 
influence  of  nervous  system  on,  869. 

Nystagmus.  549. 


Obesity,  nature  of,  866. 
Ocean,  gases  in  water  of,  844. 
Oculo-motor  nerve,  647. 
Odontoblasts,  41. 
Odontoclasts,  43. 
(Sooid,  nature  of,  165. 
(Edema,  nature  of,  152. 
Obrtbl,  on  falsetto,  718. 
(Esophagus,  structure  of,  65. 


Olfactory  nerve,  546 ;  organ,  574. 

Omphalo-mesenterlc  vessels,  752. 

Oncometer,  the,  174. 

Oncograph,  the,  174. 

Oms-in-Bbay,  on  recording  movement,  278. 

Ophidii,  brain  of,  482. 

Ophthalmic  ganglion,  658. 

Ophthalmoscope,  628. 

Optic  nerve,  646,  592. 

Optogram,  620. 

Ora  serrata,  686. 

Orbital  gland,  85. 

Organized  bodies  in  urine,  416. 

Organs,  terminal,  nature  of,  454 ;  changes  in  the 

volume  of,  287.  , 

Omlthorhynchus,  brain  of,  483. 
OtoUths,  668. 

Ott,  Yon,  on  transfusion,  280,  845. 
Ova,  varieties  of,  746. 
Ovaries,  740 ;  vessels  of,  741. 
Ovarium  mascullnum,  738. 
Overtones,  688. 
Ovum  passage  to  uterus,  745. 
Ox,  digestion  of,  102 ;  urine  of,  425. 
Oxalic  acid,  405. 
Oxaluric  acid,  404. 
Ozychinolincarbonic  acid,  405. 
Oxygen,    absorption    of,   in    respiration,   840; 

amount  absorbed,  846 ;  in  Uood,  884. 
Oxyntic  glands,  78. 


Pacchionian  bodies,  404. 

Pacini,  corpuscles  of,  651. 

Paor,  Sir  Jambs,  on  nutrition,  867. 

Pain,  658. 

Pancreatic  fistula,  124. 

Pancreas,  structure  of,  128. 

Pancreatic  juice,  124 ;  action  of,  on  chyme,  126 ; 

influence  of  digestion  on,  126;  physiological 

characters  of,  126. 
Panniculus  adiixwus,  879. 
Fftpilla  foliata,  47. 
Papillae,  taste  organs  in,  571. 
Parkbs,  on  diet,  10. 
Pat^  du  foie  gras,  877. 
Pathetic  nerve,  547. 
Paradidymus,  788. 
Paraglobulin,  nature  of,  190. 
Paraxanthln,  404. 
Paroophoron,  741. 
Parovarium,  741. 
Paroxyphenylacetic  acid,  406. 
P&rtial  tones,  688. 
Parthenogenesis,  784. 
Parturition,  phenomenon  of,  763. 
Parotid  gland,  50 ;  innervation  of,  62. 
Parrt,  Caft.,  on  food  of  Esquimaux,  28. 
Pavt,  on  glycogenesis,  870;  on  nature  of  diabetes, 

877 ;  on  sugar  in  the  blood,  874 ;  on  sxigar  in 

the  Uver,  872,  373. 
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Payek,  on  ratio  of  proteidi,  fats,  and  carbo- 
hydrates in  diet,  11. 

Peduncles,  cerebral,  511. 

Peysb's  glands,  77,  78. 

Penis,  789. 

Pepsinogen,  89. 

Peptone,  in  urine,  412 ;  nature  of,  01. 

Perceptire  centres,  6(18. 

Perception  time,  566. 

Perspiration,  888. 

Pericardium,  structure  of  the,  200. 

Perilymph,  002. 

Peritoneum,  82. 

Perivascular  canals,  147 ;  spaces,  405. 

Pes*  in  peduncles,  509. 

Pbtit,  canal  of,  604 ;  on  sympathetic,  560. 

Pbtrowskt,  on  analysis  of  white  and  grey  mat- 
ter, 456. 

Pbtrnkofir  and  Von,  on  balance  of  income  and 
expenditure  In  body,  486 :  on  food,  SO ;  on  for- 
mation of  urea,  420 ;  on  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  body,  484. 

PirmKOPBR's  test  for  bile  adds,  116,  418;  on 
respiration,  824;  on  TentUation,  849. 

Prtioriw,  on  muscular  fibres  of  heart,  199. 

Pia  mater,  494. 

Pig,  digestion  of,  99 ;  urine  of,  424. 

Pigment  cells  in  eye,  589. 

Pigment  in  urine,  406. 

Pilocarpin,  action  of,  on  heart,  981. 

Pineal  body,  479;  structure  of,  178. 

Pineal  eye,  nature  of,  178. 

PiqOre,  la,  876. 

Pitch,  681. 

Pituitary  body,  structure  of,  177. 

PrLUOBB  and  Wolffbbbo,  on  air  in  bronchi,  841. 

PflVobb,  avalanche  theory  of,  471 ;  law  of  con- 
traction, 461;  on  electrotonus,  468;  gas  in 
blood,  836 ;  on  gases  in  blood-serum,  887 ;  on 
nerves  ending  in  hepatic  cells,  112 ;  on  nerves 
to  salivary  glands,  61 ;  on  respiratory  quotient, 
848 ;  theory  of  respiration  of,  860. 

Pharsmx,  mechanism  of,  64. 

Phase  of  vibration,  090. 

Phakometer,  619. 

Phakoscope,  621. 

Phenaklstoscope,  682. 

Phenol,  182. 

Phenolsulphuric  acid,  405. 

Phosphoric  add,  estimation  of,  in  urine,  408. 

Phosgenes,  630.  | 

Phosphates,  sediment  of,  414. 

Photographic  registration  of  movement,  782. 

Photo-chemical  changes  in  retina,  629. 

Photometer,  688. 

Placenta,  formation  of,  767 ;  structure  of,  758, 

759. 
PiAMBK,  on  gases  in  intestine,  184. 
Plantar  reflex,  502. 
Plasmine  of  Denis,  189. 
Plateau,  on  contrast  of  colours,  6S9. 
Platfaib,  Sir  Lyon,  on  diet,  7. 
nethyemogzaph,  the,  287. 


I    Pleura,  structure  of,  802. 
,    Plica  semilunaris,  600. 
I    Foikilothermal,  488. 
I    Point,  image  of  a,  607. 

I    PoiSEUiLLB,  on  the  luemadynamometer,  272;  pulse 
measurer  of,  258. 

Pons  Varolii,  608,  480;  as  a  conductor,  509  ; 
nudei  in,  509. 

Portal  circulation,  289. 

Potash  salts,  in  food,  16. 

Pneumogastric  nerve,  action  of,  on  heart,  286 : 
in  respiration,  858,  657. 

Pneumograph,  the,  818. 

Pregnancy,  phenomenon  of,  762. 

Presbyopia,  628. 

Pressor  nerves,  294. 

Pressure,  arterial,  277;  capillary,  279;  intra- 
cardiac, 280 ;  venous,  278. 

PaivoBT,  on  smell,  678. 

Pbeybe,  on  range  of  hearing,  680. 

Pribstlby,  Joseph,  on  respiration,  823 ;  on  gaaee 
in  blood,  831. 

Primitive  groove,  748  ;  streak,  748;  trace,  748 ; 
vertebras,  749. 

PancATES,  brain  of,  488. 

Pboohaska,  on  reflex  acts,  472. 

Propeptone,  92. 

Prosencephala,  479. 

Prostate  glandi,  788. 

Froteids,  in  diet,  18. 

Proximate  prindples,  action  of  gastric  juice  on, 
96;  in  u^des  of  diet.  9. 

Psycho-physical  time,  665. 

Psycho-motor  areas  on  cerebrum,  624. 

Ptosis,  548. 

Ptyalin,  54. 

Puberty,  744. 

Pulmonary  circulation,  290. 

Pulse,  application  of  microphone  to,  200 ;  effect  of 
respiraaon  on,  265 ;  movements,  264 ;  In  the 
veins,  270 ;  measurer,  268  ;  rate  of,  in  animals, 
264 ;  the,  268 ;  various  forms  of,  268 ;  wave, 
rate  of,  264 ;  phjrsiological  characters  of,  268. 

Punctum  proximum,  620. 

Punctum  remotum,  619. 

Pupil,  movements  of,  626. 

PuBKQTjE,  cells  of,  in  cerebellum,  492 ;  fibres  in 
heart,  198 ;  figures,  617  :  rotatory  experiments 
of,  701. 

Pus,  in  urine,  418,  416. 

Pyramidal  tracts,  497. 


Quality  of  tone,  681. 


Rabbit,  urine  of,  425. 
Balfb,  on  add  of  stomach,  88. 
Bambay,  W.,  theory  of  smell,  677. 
Rankb  on  effects  of  fasting,  484 ;  on  the  distri- 
bution of  blood,  289. 
Bansomb,  on  respiratoxy  movements,  818. 
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Rahvikr,  nodes  of,  use  of,  468;  on  vaso-fonnatlTe 
cella,  166 ;  on  foiination  of  Idood  corpusclee,  172. 

Ray,  ooune  of  a,  607. 

Reaotion  time,  665. 

Recoptaculum  chyU,  148. 

Rbckuhohaussn,  Vok,  on  blood  fonnati<Hi,  170 ; 
on  serous  membranes,  146. 

Reflex  actions,  472  ;  examples  of,  476  ;  inhibition 
of,  474,  608 ;  irradiation  of,  474 ;  summation 
of,  476 ;  superposition  of,  476  ;  centres  in  cord, 
601 ;  mechanisms  in  bram,  689. 

Reflexes,  various  kinds  of,  602. 

Refraction  at  a  spherical  surface,  604. 

R^:isters  of  voice,  716. 

Rbonattlt  and  Rkibct  on  respiration,  824,  334, 
889. 

Rbio,  Johk,  on  sympathetic  nerve,  660. 

Rbil,  island  of,  618. 

RBI88KER,  membrane  of,  668. 

Rkmak'b  ganglion,  229. 

Rennet,  97. 

Reproduction,  784. 

Resonator,  682. 

Respiratory,  centres  in  oord,  601;  centres  in 
medulla,  607  ;  quotient,  843 ;  organs,  structure 
of  the,  296. 

Respiration,  297;  abnormal,  849;  anomalous 
movements  of,  862 ;  changes  in  the  air 
during,  821;  ohaoges  in  blood  in,  827;  in- 
fluence of,  on  circulation,  820 ;  influence  on 
movements  of  lymph,  166;  innervation  of, 
858 ;  measurement  of  forces  of,  816 ;  mechanism 
of,  808 ;  movements  of,  812 ;  muscles  of,  806  ; 
rhj^m  and  number  of  movements  of,  816; 
sounds  of,  817  ;  theories  of,  881. 

Retina,  686;  corresponding  points  of,  640; 
disgram  of,  691 ;  electric  current  of  627 ;  ex- 
citability of,  680 :  intensity  of  light  on.  632  ; 
rods  aud  cones  of,  688 ;  specific  Ught  of,  680 ; 
formation  of  an  image  on,  608. 

Retinal  images,  633;  image,  measurement  of, 
616 ;  impressions,  681 ;  intensity  of  light,  082. 

Rkutkr,  mirror  of,  624. 

Rheometer,  the,  288. 

Rhinencephalon,  479. 

RiCHARDsoK,  B.  W.,  on  carbonic  add  in  blood 
corpuscles,  888 ;  on  formation  of  urea,  420 ;  on 
pulse,  260. 

RiOHET  on  gastric  fistula,  96. 

Rimaglottidis,  707. 

RiOLAJius,  ciliary  muscle  of,  699. 

RzTTKB,  tetanus  of,  467. 

Rivinian  ducts,  49. 

RoBRRTB,  Sib  W.,  on  action  of  tea  on  salivation, 
66. 

Robin,  on  myeloplaxes,  165. 

ROmiAMN,  on  nitrates  in  urine,  411. 

R5HRI0,  on  water  secreted  by  skin,  892. 

RoKiTANSKY  and  ScHROPF,  on  respiratory  centre, 
868. 

ROLAITDO,  fissiUB  of,  481,  628. 

Roland,  substantia  gelatincsa  of,  488. 
RoLURT,  on  time  in  movements  of  heart,  212. 
RosBrxtlLLSR,  fossa  of,  673. 
RoaraTHAL,  on  intra-thoracic  pressure,  320 ;  on 

respiratory  centres,  364 ;  theory  of  reqdration 

of,  869. 


Roes,  on  pedimcular  fibres  of  cerebrum,  619. 

Rotation  en  rayon  de  roue,  617. 

Rot  and  Cohhhiui,  on  movements  of  the  kid- 
ney, 429. 

Rot  and  Graham  Browxt,  on  capillary  pressure, 
279 ;  on  capillary  circulation,  267. 

Rot,  on  heart  beat,  240 ;  on  movements  of  the 
spleen,  174;  method  of  determining  specific 
gravity  of  blood,  179 ;  tonometer  of,  228. 

Rum,  19. 

Rumination,  99. 

Ruminants,  digestion  of,  100. 

Running,  782. 

Rut,  744. 

RuTHRUFORD.  W.,  ou  inhibitory  infiuence  of 
vagus  on  heart,  226 ;  on  nerves  of  stomach, 
94 ;  scheme  of  circulation  of,  272 ;  on  cochlea, 
600. 

RuTHRRTORD,  on  recording  movement,  278. 


S. 

Saccule,  662. 

Salicylio  acid,  in  urine,  418. 

Saline  matters,  source  of.  428 ;  influence  of,  on 
coagulation  of  blood,  191. 

Saliva,  action  on  starch,  56 ;  amount  secreted,  67; 
characters  of,  63 ;  composition  of,  66 ;  nature 
of  antilytic,  61 ;  nature  of  paralytic,  61. 

Salivary  glands,  49 ;  centre  for,  in  medulla,  608 ; 
influence  of  nervous  system  on,  68. 

Salkowbki,  on  relation  of  glycocin  to  urea,  121. 

Salt  dyspnoea,  861. 

Salted  meat,  22. 

Salts,  in  body,  484. 

Salvioli,  on  blood  corpuscles,  165b 

Sanctoriub,  on  respiration,  822. 

Saudbobg  and  Worm-MISliiRR,  on  form  of  heart, 
209. 

Sakboh-Purkihjb  reflections,  620. 

Santorini,  cartilages  of,  299 ;  duct  of,  128. 

Sarcin,404. 

Sapidity,  in  diet,  14. 

Sadrii,  brain  of,  482. 

Saviotti,  (m  pancreas,  124. 

Scale  of  cochlea,  668. 

Scapular  reflex,  602. 

ScHARR  and  Hobblrt,  on  sensory  centres,  629 ; 
on  localisation  in  cerebrum,  627,  628. 

ScHATRR,  on  absorption  of  fat  by  villi,  142 ;  on 
blood-vessels,  266 ;  on  formation  of  blood  cor- 
puscles, 172. 

SCHAFHAUTL,  OU  SOUUd,  568. 

SoHBUTRR,  experiment  of,  620. 

SCHITF,  on  areas  in  cortex  of  brain,  580 ;  on  cere- 
brum, 624 ;  on  heat  in  nerves,  468 ;  on  influ- 
ence of  sub-orbital  nerve  on  heart,  227 ;  theory 
of  respiration  of,  360. 

Scblbmm'b  canal,  688. 

ScHMiiyT,  A.,  on  coagulation  of  blood,  189 ;  on  gas 
in  blood,  886 ;  on  lymph  corpuscles,  168. 

Schmidt,  C,  on  analysis  of  pancreatic  juice,  126 ; 
on  gastric  juice,  90;  on  hiemoglobin,  886; 
theory  of  blood  coagulation,  192. 

ScHMiXDEBERo  and  BuNOB,  on  secretion  of  xirlne, 
428. 
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SoHRODBB,  on  urea  in  liver,  420. 

Schweiooer-Sbidel,  on  movement  of  lymph,  155. 

Sclerotic,  582. 

Sea  water,  gasee  in,  344. 

Sebaceous  glands,  884 ;  nature  of,  891. 

Secretion,  360. 

Sediments  In  urine,  414. 

BsBOEN,  on  sugar  in  the  liver,  372. 

Sbilsr,  Madame,  on  voice,  715. 

Semicircular  canals,  in  equilibrum,  516 ;  measure* 

menta  of,  by  Grum  Brown,  007,  009;  usee  of, 

IH. 
Semilunar  valves  of  heart,  201. 
Sensations,  musical,  60S. 
Sensation,  quality  of,  509. 
Senses,  classification  of,  570 ;  the,  562. 
Sense,  the  muscular,  702. 
Sensory  centres  in  cerebrum,  529. 
Sensory  impressions,  objectivity  of,  560 ;  time  in, 

568 ;  mecnanism  of,  562 ;  conduction  of,  514 ; 

psychical  phenomenon  of,  500. 
Septiun  lucidum,  480. 
Serum,  chemical  composition  of,  182 ;  globulin, 

nature  of,  190. 
Serous  membranes,  abaoiptioQ  from,  145. 
Sessi,  voice  of,  712. 
Sbtoubicow,  on  gas  in  blood,  886. 
Seventh  nerve,  555. 
Sdabpet,  on  heart  sounds,  214. 
Sight,  area  for,  627. 
Sighting,  719. 
Sighting  lines,  618. 
Sigmoid  valves  of  heart,  202. 
Sinuses  of  Valsalva,  20i. 
Sixth  nerve,  547. 
Skatol.  188. 

Skatoloxylsulphate  of  potassium,  407. 
Skin,  absorption  by,  144 ;  epidermic  appendages 

of,  887 ;  excretory  functions  of  the,  888 ;  nerves 

of  the,  887 ;  structure  of,  878 ;  secretion  by,  388. 

391, 392 ;  tactile  sensibility  of,  658  ;  vessels  of 

the,  886. 
Sleep,  708. 
Smell,  centre  for,  in  oerebrum,  529;   physical 

causes  of,  577 ;  physiology  of,  578 ;  sense  of,  57S. 
Smith,  Amoob,  on  respiration,  824. 
Smith,  E.,  on  vital  capacity,  319. 
Sneezing,  862,  719. 
Snellem's  test  types,  016. 
Snoring,  719. 
Sobbing,  719. 

Soda,  hypobromite  of,  process  of,  402. 
Sodium,  carbonate,  action  of,  on  saliva,  57 ;  chlor- 
ide, in  food,  16. 
SoiMMBRiKO,  classification  of  nerves  by,  546. 
Solidity  of  an  object,  647. 
Somnambulism,  703. 
Soimd,  670;  minimum  of,  568;  velocity  of,  070; 

waves,  forms  of,  682. 
Sow's  milk,  767. 
Spallanzani,  on  breathing  of  tissues,  842;  on 

respiration,  828,  880. 
Specific  energy,  law  of,  502. 


Spermatozoids,  780. 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  558. 

Spinal  cord,  action  of,  on  heart,  227 ;  evoluti< 
(rf,  484 ;  general  structure  of,  495 ;  structiu^* 
486. 

Spinal  nerves,  functions  of,  545. 

Spirometer  of  HurcHimoK,  318. 

Splanchnic  nerves,  560. 

Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  553. 

Sphygmomanometer,  the,  273. 

Sphygmogram,  nature  of  a,  260. 

Sphygmograph,  258,  259. 

Sphygmophone,  258. 

Sphygmoscope,  the,  281,  2S2. 

Spleen,  functions  of  the,  178 ;  movements  of  the, 
174;  structure  of,  158. 

Sphygmometer,  258. 

Stakbius  and  Robbhbbro,  experiment  of,  on  henrt , 
280. 

Stapes,  676. 

Starch,  action  of  saliva  on,  56 ;  as  a  heat  producer, 
14. 

Starvation,  27,  28,  29;  effects  of,  484. 

Steinsr,  on  centre  of  respiration,  354. 

Steno's  duct,  49. 

Stercobtlin,  120. 

Stevoms,  on  gas  in  blood,  331. 

Stimulus  and  impression,  560. 

Stimulus  and  sensation,  566. 

StOhr,  on  bile  capillaries,  106;  on  Peyerian 
glands,  78 ;  on  secretion.  36. 

Stokes,  on  htemoglobin,  330. 

Stomach,  digestion  in.  83;  digestion  of  woIIk 
of,  99;  lymphatics  of,  80;  movements  of,  83 : 
nerves  of,  81 ;  structure  of,  71 ;  wssels  of,  79. 

Stomata,  in  serous  membranes,  140. 

Stort,  Vab  Obbdbrbb,  on  movements  in  retinu. 
029. 

Strabismus,  549,  641.  t 

Strassbu&o,  on  tension  of  carbonic  add  iu 
tlBsues,  843 ;  on  tension  of  gases  in  bronchi,  S4h 

Strobosoopic  discs,  632. 

Stromuhr,  the,  288. 

Sublingual  gland,  50. 

Submaxillary  gland,  61 ;  innervation  of,  58. 

Substantia  gelatinosa  Rolandl,  488. 

Sudoriporous  glands,  385. 

Sugar  in  the  liver,  372 ;  in  urine,  412 ;  transfor- 
mation of,  in  blood,  374. 

Sulphocyanic  acid,  404. 

Sulphuric  acid,  estimation  of.  In  urine,  410. 

SuLZBR,  on  electric  taste,  573. 

Supra-renal  bodies,  functions  of  the,  176;  struc- 
ture of,  101. 

SWAMMBRDAM,  ou  blood  corpusclcs,  104. 

Sweat  centres  in  cord,  602. 

Sweat,  centre  for,  in  medulla,  606;  conditious 
affecting  secretion  of,  390. 

Sweat  glands,  385  ;  nature  of,  388,  889. 

Sylvius,  aqueduct  of,  480;  fissure  of,  480,  523. 

Sympathetic  nerves,  559 ;  action  of,  on  heart,  220. 

Synovia,  723. 

Syren,  070. 
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abes  donaUa,  745. 
'i%     ""fictile  ceUa,  648;   corpuscles,  648;  disc,  648; 
*^         field,  654 ;  imprenions,  062 ;  impreealons,  course 
of,  in  cord,  500;   origins,  structure  of,  647; 
^nsibility,  area  for,  528. 
Tsenia,  735. 
Tannin  In  urine,  413. 
Tapetum,  582,625. 
Tarsus,  599. 
Talbot's  law,  565. 

TARCHANorr's  method  of  estimating  amount  of 
Uood  in  the  body,  195. 

Tarrabi,  case  of,  28. 

Taste,  buds,  570;  morbid  conditions  of,  578; 
physical  causes  of,  572 ;  sense  of,  570 ;  centre 
for,  in  cerebrum,  629 ;  classUication  of,  572. 

Tatlock,  R.  R.,  on  milk,  766. 

Taurin,  117. 

Tea,  20 ;  influence  of,  on  insalivation,  57. 
I  Teeth,  88 ;  development  of,  41 ;  chemical  consti- 

tution of,  44. 

Tegmentum,  .^09. 
Teleostei,  brain  of,  482. 
Tele  choroidess,  494. 
Temperature,  sense  of,  657  ;  spots,  658. 
Tendo  Achillis,  reflex  of,  502. 
Tenon,  space  of,  597. 
Tensor  tympani,  674. 
Terminal  organs,  nature  of,  454. 
Testis,  785  ;  vessels  of,  787. 
Tetanus,  production  ot  466. 
Thalami  optici,  479. 
ThaUin,  in  urine,  414. 
Thaumatrope,  682. 
TheobromiD,  20. 
Third  nerve,  547. 
Thirst,  26. 

Thiry's  mode  of  making  intestinal  fistula,  129. 
Thomson,  Allkn,  brain  weight,  484 ;  on  muscular 
power,  782. 

Thomson,  Sir  W.,  on  harmony,  688 ;  on  phase  of 
vibration,  691 ;  on  simple  tones,  681. 

Threshold  of  sensation,  560. 

Thi-ombus,  nature  of  a,  188. 

Thudichum,  on  urinary  pigmento,  407. 

Thymus,  functions  of  the,  178 ;  structure  of,  157. 

Thyroid  body,  structure  of,  160 ;  functions  of  the, 
176. 

TiBDBMAiw  and  Gmblin,  experiments  on  diet,  15. 
TiQEBSTiBT,  on  heart  beat,  239. 
Timbre  of  tone,  681. 

Tissues,  anabolic  changes  in,  865 ;  breathing  of 
the,  342 ;  selective  affinity  of,  864. 

ToLMATScHKFr  ou  renewal  of  blood  after  bleed- 
ing, 195. 

Tone,  670. 

Tongue,  structure  and  movements  of,  44 ;  papilUe 
of,  46  ;  glands  of,  48.  »      » i-f 

Tonometer,  the,  228. 

Tonsils,  47. 

Touch,  oigans  in  animals,  662 ;  sense  of,  047 : 
theories  of,  6.06. 

II.  3 


Trachea,  structure  of,  299. 

Transfusion,  effects  of,  280. 

TBAUBB-HiBixa  curves,  296. 

Tbadbb,  on  respiration,  858. 

Trichomonas  vaginalis,  748. 

Tricuspid  valve  of  heart,  201. 

Trifacial  nerve,  561. 

Triple-phosphate,  sediment  of,  415. 

Tripsin,  nature  of,  128. 

Tripsinogen,  nature  of,  128. 

Trismus,  501.  )s 

Trunk,  area  for,  529 ;  motor  area  for,  527. 

Tube-caatB  in  urine,  416. 

Tubes,  elastic,  flow  of  fluid  in,  251,  252 ;  flow  of 

fluid  in,  247. 
Tuber  dnereum,  492. 
Tuning  forks,  684. 
TOrck,  columns  of,  497. 
Turpentine,  in  uHdc,  418. 
Tympanum,  674 ;  nerves  of  the,  557. 
Tykdall,  on  smell,  578. 
Tyrosin,  sediment  of,  415. 
Tyson,  glands  of,  385. 


U 

Unipolar  excitation,  465. 
Upham  anri  Kjemp,  on  sphygmophone,  258. 
Uterus,  741 ;  changes  in,  756. 
Utricle,  662. 
Ungulata,  brain  of,  483. 
Urachus,  768. 
Urates,  sediment  of,  414. 

Urea,  401 ;  comparison  of,  with  albumin,  871 ;  for- 
mation of,  417 ;  process  for  estimation  of,  402. 
Ureter,  structure  of,  429. 
Urethra,  structure  of,  430,  431. 

Uric  acid,  estimation  of,  408 ;  sediment  of  414 
source  of,  422. 

Urine,  abnormal  matters  in,  412 ;  acidity  of,  399 ; 
chanjctera  of,  898;  colour  of,  899;  conditions 
affecting  secretion  of,  423 ;  expulsion  of.  431 ; 
*?^  , 'J^^,'  mechanism  of  secretion  of,  426 
physiological  charactera  of,  417;  pigments  in 
406;  quantitative  analysis  of,  416r«7T^iiti 
in,  407  ;  sediments  in,  414  ;  speclflc  grarity  of. 
400  ;  the  urme  of  different  anGals,  424. 

UrobUin,  406 ;  source  of,  428. 

Urochrome,  407. 

Urodela,  brain  of,  482. 

Urohsematin,  407. 

Uromelanin,  407.   * 


V 

Vagina,  742. 

Vagus  (see  pneumogastric  nerve). 

Valbntin,  on  amount  of  hair  lo^t  daUy  bv  a 
horse,  8M;  on  amount  of  respiratory  nwve* 
SSt^,l7l.'  ''"'  """"'  ^*  on''toste75(Sfron 

Valli-Rhtbr  law,  459. 

^*^d^A.«?JT'o°fA^2'  experiment  on  heart; 
and  respiration,  219 ;  experiments  of,  673. 


E 
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ValTulfe  Thebesli,  201. 

Varolius,  pons  of,  480. 

Vfts  aberrans  Halleii,  738. 

Vaao-confltrictor  nerves,  292. 

Va80<dilator  nerves,  292. 

Vaso-motor  centre,  201 . 

Vaso-motor  centrcB,  in  medulla,  607. 

Vaso-motor  nerves,  660 ;  relation  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  661. 

Vatir,  corpuscles  of,  661. 

Vegetable  food  stuffs,  23. 

Vegetables,  green,  in  diet,  25. 

Veins,  circulation  in  the,  208;  structure  of, 
262. 

Vella's  mode  of  making  intestinal  fistula, 
129. 

Venn  vorticusfe,  597. 

Ventilation,  principles  of,  34S. 

Vbhturi,  on  smell,  578. 

Verhe\'nius  stollulK,  398. 

Vbrmeul,  on  gastric  fistula,  95. 

Vertebrates,  brains  of,  481. 

Vesiculo-spinal  centres  in  cord,  501. 

Vessels,  development  of,  760. 

VisaoRDT,  on  air  in  air  cells,  327 ;  on  circulation, 
285 ;  measuring  blood  pressure,  273 ;  on  pos- 
ture, 722 ;  on  ratio  of  heart  beats  to  quanti^of 
blood,  213;  on  respinttiou,  824;  on  spbygmo- 
graph,  258 ;  on  velocity  of  Uood,  284 ;  on 
velocity  of  the  circulation,  286;  the  bmma- 
tachometer  of,  281. 

ViKTH  and  MUllbr,  on  the  horopter,  640. 

VisussRNS,  annulua  of,  227,  376  ;  valve  of,  480. 

Villi,  absorption  by,  140 ;  structure  of,  70. 

VimracHaAN,  Von,  on  taste,  572. 

ViRCHOw,  on  lukBomia,  164. 

Vision,  acuteness  of  area  for,  527  ;  centre  in  cere- 
brum for,  529;  psychical  relations  of,  644; 
sense  of,  679. 

Visual  angle,  614  ;  axis.  613 ;  field,  640,  646  ;  per- 
ceptions, notions  derived  from,  646;  purple, 
629 ;  sensations,  characters  of,  644. 

Vital  capacity,  310. 

Vitelline  duct,  752,  763. 

Vitreous  humoiur,  694. 

Vocal  cords,  706. 

VooBL,  on  gas  in  blood,  331. 

Voice,  705 ;  centre  for,  in  medulla,  508 ;  characters 
of,  711 ;  range  of,  712. 

VoiT,  on  matter  lost  by  epidermis,  387  ;  experi- 
ments on  starvation,  28  ;  on  abet^rption  of  fat, 
142;  on  absorption  from  rectum,  142;  on 
amoimt  of  albumin  in  body,  434  ;  on  effects  of 
gelatin,  etc,  in  food,  30;  on  metabolism  of 
albumin,  436 ;  on  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  435 ; 
on  salted  meat,  22. 

Volatile  futty  acids,  in  tuinc,  405. 

VoLflARo's  process  for  chlorides  in  urine,  407. 

VoLKMANN  and  BiscHOFF,  on  analysis  of  body. 
433. 

VoLKMANK,  on  Icvmograph,  273;  on  velocity  of 
blood,  284 ;  the  hremadrumometor  of,  281. 

Volumetric  processes,  nature  of,  400. 

Vowel  tone  apparatus,  691. 

Vowel  tones,  713. 


Vowels,  flame  pictures  of,  716. 
Vomiting,  84. 


Waqmeb,  corpuscles  of,  649. 
Waldrmburo,  on  angiometer  of,  260. 
Walking,  729 ;  nervous  actions  in,  616. 

Waller  and  Rnn,  on  electrical  phenomena  of 
heart  beat,  S88 ;  on  isolated  mammaUau  heart. 
224. 

Wallbr,  law  of,  458 ;  on  migration  of  corpuscles, 

267. 

Wallrr,  a.,  on  electrical  phenomena  of  heart 

beat  in  man,  238. 
Water,  in  body,  484 ;  in  diet,  15. 
Watney,  on  corpuscles  of  Hassall  in  thymus 

158  ;  on  the  thymus,  173. 
Watt,  James,  on  recording  movement,  273. 
Wave  length,  definition  of  670. 

Weber,  law  of,  666 ;  on  action  nf  va^rus  on  heart, 
225;  on  cerebrum,  624;  on  hip  joint,  723;  on 
knee  joint,  724;  on  locomotion,  728;  on 
muscular  sense,  702 ;  on  rate  of  pulse  wave, 
264 ;  schema  of  circulation,  271 ;  on  nenae  of 
weight,  664;  on  sensitiveness  to  touch,  063; 
on  temperature,  568;  theory  of  touch,  t>56 ;  on 
walking,  780.  731 ;  on  velocity  of  Wood,  2M : 
on  velocity  of  pulse  wave,  268 ;  on  velodtv  of 
waves  in  elastic  tubes,  252. 

Wbidbl'b  tost  for  xanthin,  404. 

Weiss,  on  movement  of  lymph,  154, 155. 

Wblckbr's    method  of  estimating   amount   of 

Wood  in  the  body,  194. 
Webtphal,  paradoxical  contractiou  of,  502. 
Wetl's  test  for  kreatinin,  404. 
Wharton's  duct,  49. 

WuARTON-JoNEs,  ou  amosbold  movement  of 
white  blood  corpuscles,  16a 

Wheatbtohe,  mirror  of,  685 ;  on  binocular  vision 

642 ;  on  interference,  687. 
Whrwell,  on  astigmatism,  016. 
Whey,  766 ;  in  diet,  2). 
White  Wood  corpuscles,  structure  of,  160. 
Whytt,  on  reflex  actions,  472. 
Will  time,  666. 

Williams  and  Hope,  on  second  cardiac  sound, 
210. 

W1LLI8,  dassifieation  of  nerves  by,  646 ;  nerve 
of,  562. 

Wines,  constitution  of,  19. 

Wibsuno,  duct  of,  128. 

WiaaoTBKV,  on  vaso-formative  colls,  1«5. 

WrmcH,  Von,  on  pepsin,  89 ;  on  secretion  of 

urine,  427 ;  on  skin  excitaUons,  566. 
tlTolffian  body,  741,  761. 

WooLDRpoE,  on  heart  beat,  239 ;  theory  of  bl.wd 

coagulation,  192. 
Woorara,  soe  Curanu 
Work,  738 ;  relation  of,  to  heat,  445. 
Wbibbero,  cartilages  of,  290. 
WuNDT,  on  movement,  668;  theory  of  colourof,  jX-^. 
Wtllie,  on  vocal  cords,  717. 
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Xanthiii  bodies  in  urine,  404. 


Y 


Yawning,  719. 
YeUow  spot,  580,  631. 
Yeo,  on  cerebral  centres,  ^I'iti. 
Yolk,  746. 

Young,  Thomas,  on  aatlgnmtlHni,  616 ;  theory  of 
colour  of,  686. 


Z 


Zawiuhki,  on  fat  in  chyle,  144. 

ZiMMBRMANN,  on  cleinontiiry  curpu0c!eM,  l«i:<. 

ZiNN,  zonule  of,  594. 

Zoellner'8  figure,  646. 

Zontilsi  ciliaris,  5i)4. 

Zooid,  nature  of,  16.'j. 

ZuNTz,  method  of  determining  reaction  of  blood, 

179  ;  on  carbonic  >icid  in  UckkI  corpuscles,  338  ; 

on  chemical  reflex  tonus,  437  ;    on  effects  of 

fasting,  434. 


KND. 
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